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TIJE SINGER 


fmui ihfi Ofiffinof Benga^ Uy the Author) 

# 

'I’he crow d listens in n onder to Kashi, the yoon^^ 
nhose \oice, like <i snord in teats of skill, daipes amidst 
hopeless tangles, puts them to pieced, and ^njlis. 

Among the hearers i^t$i old llajaj^Pra^ in weary 
endurance. • Eor his on u life had lieen and ap^ircled 

by Rarajlal's songs, like a happy laud vclj^'W river Idth 
IxMuti ■ .Ills rain> (>\ enings and the stil^^Swis of tttttitmn days 
spoke to his heart through lUrajlal’s ^ice, ai^j^his festive 
nights trimmed their lamps and tinkled their^ 'tolls to those 


AVhen Kashi stopped tor ivst, l^Vati^r Hinilfugly ^^ked 
at llarajlal and spoke to him in a whisper, ** Master, n^ let 
Us heau music and not this new 'tangled singing, which jopouci^ 
frisky kittens hunting paraljsed’mice.” 

The old singer with his spotlesdj white turk^^ ^ 
deep lx)w to tin* assembl.> and took his seat. Llis^titw ^L-, 
struck the strings of his iiistrumoiit, his ejes 
timid hesitation his song began. The hall was lar^ 
feehle, and Pfatap slynited “ Bravo writh osftntation, 
whispered in his ear, "Just a little louder, friend 1 ” 



^2 
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tool'. 

The crowd was restless ; some yawned, some dozed, some 
complained ot the heat. The air ofr the hall hummed with 
maju^toned inattention, and the song, like a frail heat, tossed 
ujflHifin vajp till it sank under the hubbub.* 

Suddenly *the old man, stricken at ’heart, forgot a passage, 
his voice groped in agony, like a blind man at a fair for his 
lost leader. tried to fill the gap with any strain that came. 
But the gap still yawned : and the tortured notes refused to 
serve the need, suddenly changed their tune, and broke iuto a 
'sob. The master laid his head on his instrument, and in pla(!e 
of his forgotten music,, there broke from him the fimt cry of 
■life.that a. (jhild brings into the wmdd. 

Pmttip touched him gently on his* shoulder, and said, 
“ Come away, our meeting is elsewhere. ^1 know, my friend, 
that truth is widowed without love,’'^iSNieauty dwells not 
with the many, nor in the moment.” 


ilABIKnUAKATll TaGOKK 
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ON THE THRESHOLD ' 

I have found flowers at my doorsill groti^in!;. 
Windflowers come when no wind is blowing, 

Tjatc and pale 

Cowslips that wait for the nightingale 
To leave his thorn for my eldcrtree, 

Friendly ivy that plaits for me 
About my doorposts of ivory, 

Folding my foolish dreams together 

Against the trouble of windy weather. 

• '\- 

Near the door of my dreams there grows 
A rose of roses — a tall red rose 
With dreamy dews she is thick-beset ; 

A fire in bud she is folded yet. 

I shdil enter in 

Love’s untrod garden that rose to win 
T)n a day to come when my dreams will go 
Straight to the heitrt of that rose I know ; 

- And the heart of the rose will beat so high 
. That I shall hear it, — ay ! even I ; 

And* the bud will shiver and flush and break 
* To a splendid rose for dear sake. 

Ah dreams, go swiftly ! Dguv ro^, awake ! 

• i--. 

Nora Hopper 

» This nnpnbliRhofI poom by tho talented anHioresa Nora Hopper who died ou 
14tb April, 1906, boon very kindly placed at tho diaiiosal of the Calcutta University by 
her hnsband Mr. W. H. ChosRorP. 
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NATIONAL NDFCATION AN ESSENTFAL OF 
NATIONAL AllT 

• • 

The Art of :i nation is tho expression of the ideals of that 
nation through its distinctive emotional attitude towards lih' 
and its problems. In ita highest manifestations it is the 
reA'elation of the Soul of the people ; it is tho perpetuation 
of theii* moments of Vision of the Infinite ; if^is the crystalli- 
sation of their eilorts after Realisation of the Dhrine ; it is 
their reproiluction of the .Vrehetypes. 

No one denies that there is Xational Art, however much 
they may argue about tho existence of National (Jeography, 
or National liFat hematics, or even National Education. One 
has but to think of the Art of Japan — chiefly in colour and 
naturalistic, the Art of ("Ji'cece— chiefly sculptiiml and liumanis- 
tic, the Art of Egypt— arcliitectural, geometric and allegorical, 
or the Art of India — ornate, religious and symbolical, to realise 
that countries express themselves ip beauty in ([uite dilTerent 
ways which can Iwst jA^JflKcrilitHl as National,* and u'hicli 
are the resultant of loom conditions of climate, materials, social 
customs, and the outlook of the times and th(5 people.. 

In this National Art of the Hindus there are unrivalled 
and unequalled examples of its ancient architectuix in Indian 
temples ; of its stone sculpture in the caves of Elephanta and 
the rocky hillsides of ^lahabalipuram ; of its classic paintings 
in the Caves of Ajanta; of its highly dei'cloped* music in the 
Carnatic system with melody tyjies and a use of the material 
o^ vocal Nound to an extent unthought of in the West ; of its 
poetry and drama in Tukaram, Miraliai, and Kalida.sa, All these 
and countless others are evidences of Indian culture of the 
highest degree at a time when the Western World was in its 
childhood. Only when Indians travel much more extensively 
through other countries than they do ,at preshnt. will they 
realise the priceless treasure their country possesses in the 
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horib^e of B’eauty left to it hy its Artist-lovers of old, for ii 
true sense of relative values of thos«! things which are Avell- 
known conics only from the sense of comparison gained hv 
seeing similar things in many lands. 

The mast striking' characteristics of all Indian artistic 
expression are an ahsorhing interest in religion, little attention 
to personality or to the Aeetiiig appearances of Nature, and 
the expression of the geneml or type rather than of the 
particular or transient. In this ancient Hindu Art human 
portraiture was neglected, landscape and seascape were almost 
unknown. Imagination, not Nature or models, was the source 
of art ; creation, not the idealisation of a work of nature, was* 
the aim of the artist ; symbolism, not accuracy of detail, was 
the method; and the qualities of the Divine, as presented in 
the lives of gods and goddesses, not the likenesses of men or 
nature, was the message of this art. 

The predominani thought in judging Western art is, 

“ How like it is to ” That concerning Eastern art 

is, “ What a feeling of it evokes ! ” The Indian does 

not make (jod in liis own iiiiiige, Mfijkier he tiiinks that the less 
like man its creation is the more likely is it to resemble God. 

It is necessary thus to analyse briefly the distinctive 
features of Indian Art in order to understand the causes that 
have led to the degemeration and loss of the ancient artistic 
power of the people, and in order to revive it and rebuild it 
from its still existent national foundations in the nature of 
the race. It is an undeniable fact that no great works of art 
have Ijccn produced in India for the last hundred years: With 
the Tagores alone has the anefent genius reasserted* itself .in 
literature and painting. Only iu the memories of the people, 
in their home customs, and in the traditional industries does 
the continuity of the ancient national culture persist and by 
carefully nourishing these the future shall grow naturally from 
the seed of the past, Hiat seed from the great tree of know- 
ledge of the fruitful era of India’s past culminating in tJie 
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13 th century, the seed which fell into the earth*, the hearts of 
the common people, and there seemingly had to die in order 
that it may burst again into abundant new life through their 
freshly awakened National Consciousness, stimulated by the 
atmosphere of National Education. 

The desire to express emotion is the motive of art, but 
the actual power of expression is dependent on the training 
and education of the artistic talent in an atmosphere of encour* 
agement, appreciation and affinity. Under the system of 
education imposed on India liy the British Government these 
have been absolutely lacking. English educationists, starting 
with the idea that Indians were uncivilised heathens, and failing 
to understand the rationale of their art, ignored India’s past 
in history, in institutions, in science, in art. It despised and 
taught its students, diieotly and indirectly, to despise the 
already existent National Culture. 

One of the probable causes that led to this unworthy atti- 
tude towards Indian Art is that almost every artistic effort in 
India is interlinked with religion, and as the British Govern- 
ment had tried to make their system of education palatable to 
Indians by the promise of religious neutrality, it found that 
in the case of the Arts it was practically forced “ to throwout 
the child with the liath,” as the French say. 

Indian architecture is bound up with Shantt'k diioictions 
dealing with proportionate measurements allotted to each God 
in the portions of the buildings over which each rules, — Hindu 
sculpture knows no subjects other than stories of •the deities ; 
Hindu mdsic was dedicated to the Goddess Sarasvati and 
sang nought save the praises arfd the worship of the gods and 
goddesses ; even the art otdancing was like Miraim’s,of Jewish 
fame— it was done before the Lord and danced before the Ark. 
The educationists must have plainly seen that it was impossible 
to encourage the continuity of the ancient culture without 
indirectly encouraging the people in they “ headien” religion 
and this a Christum governipent conld not conscientiously do, 
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especially with* the missionaries ready to report on the matter 
to those in high places ■ at home. The easy way out of the 
difficulty was not to teach the Arts at all, and this was the 
policy actually udoptod for a certain length of time until 
reforms in education, particularly on the artistic side, Iwgan 
to be pressed by the later educationists, and a break having 
already been effected with the old tradition, the foreign 
authorities proceeded not only to make Indian boys into the 
likenesses of English gentlemen, but even to make latent Indian 
artists into English artisla ! 

For a time Indians themselves, thus trained, thought it 
“progressive” to look on the art of their own country with' 
contempt. 'I'o the present day tliose who have that “ little 
learning ” which is such “ a dangerous thing ” build their 
houses after \Vestern .styles (quite unsuited to tropical condi- 
tions of climate), fill them with English or French furniture 
whasc design and wood carving cannot for a moment compare 
with the e.vcellence of the art of carved house doors in South 
India, for instance ; regale themselves with indifferent gramo- 
phones, an([ when asked to play or sing immediately produce 
the Austrian portable harmonium and endeavour to make 
their voices “ coincide ” with its artificial tones ! 

These things are the I'esult of a system of education (so- 
Ciilled) which poured scorn on India’s past achievements and 
within the last twenty years imposed the artistic method and 
training of a foreign civilisation on a naturally refined, recep- 
tive, artistic* people cut adrift in their training from religion 
(their pational spring of action), from their ancient* traditions 
of art usage (the soil in which flourishes the art of each 
* country), from the industrial and economic demand of the 
people for ‘artistic, home-made productions (the practical 
service of the artist to his country). 

licligion is inextricably interlinked w'ith every side of life 
in India. Tliere is no division into secular and religious in 
art, sex, cu-stonis, t)r commerce. This being so, the absence of 
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a religious atmosphei'e and training sapped tRe very founda^ 
tions of Indian Art, and when an attempt was made to teach 
art in Government schools, — drawing, for instance, — it M'as 
on the system of the South Kensington School' of Art, a system 
utterly opposite to that in which tlie artistic race-mould of 
India lias been set. Its result is a product unworthy of either 
civilisation. 

Indians rely on their powers of quick and minute observa- 
tion, retained in the memory, lUiode use of after interior con- 
templation on the subject cho&n, so that its vital essence may 
1)6 realised and then brought again into manifestation through 
-the active creative impulse of the artist, which employs the 
knowledge of form retained in the memory and works from 
an interior vision, or dream, or inspiration. Indian art em])luys 
no models, no plans. South Kensington art builds its whole 
system of tminiug on copying from plates and models, or 
direct from Nature. Hindu art is the child of Yoga : ^\'esti*rn 
art is the child of SciL'nce. 

By re-establishing Iteligioii as an obligatory subject in all 
the schools and colleges under the control r»f vario^us National 
Schemes of Kducation the first step has Iwen taken towards 
the rciiais.sance of every form of Indian art, for it brings the 
nation back to its on n message and its own method. 

"With regard to another great repository of Indian culture, 
music, English educittion has had tht; grace, or the contempt, 
to leave it severely alone. No music syllabus has been arning- 
ed by it for Primary or Secondary (lovernment sqjiools, and as 
far as Universities arc concerned there never u as a thought 
that Indian music might be wqitby of inclusion as a Degree 
subject though Western rpujic is included in British Univer- 
sity syllabuses as a matter of course. 

Ali music is the language of the, emotions it thus follows 
that the emotional side of the nature of the youth of India 
has been entirely neglected and undisciplined .by the self- 
instituted educators of this country. 
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The introduction of music as a regular subject right 
through every class from ^ndergarten to School Pinal would 
be a step of supreme importance for the cultural future of 
India. Every child has a voice and’ an ear, and in Ttidia 
almost everyone loves music. In Western countries every 
child is taught singing and is trained in the elements of 
music. Under the new conditions of Indian education with 
Indians as Ministers of Education, the same opportunity must 
soon be aiTorded to every Indian hoy nnd girl to receive in- 
struction in their own National music, and to have the refining, 
disciplining, uplifting effect of song on tbeir plastic emotions 
interwoven with their purely intellectual studies. Young 
people love singing, and the character flowers best in those 
conditions which give it happiness, so the promoters of such 
Education will know that the inclusion of music in their 
syllabus will enrich the individual nature ; unify conflicting 
temperaments in the harmonising influences of good music 
sung in unison by large classes — itself a method of instilling 
the principles of co-operation — gi\'e a wider national under- 
standing and •appreciation of its own music ; continue the 
musical traditions of the race, and by recognising, encouraging 
and dignifying the whole profession of music make ready the 
way for the natural growth and development of Indian music. 

For those who are specially talented in music the National 
University and the Hindu University have prepared a Syllabus 
to cover a Degree Course in Indian music — that of Bachelor 
of Music, of a standard equal to that of any Western Univer- 
sity but more inclusive in that it requires from its c&ndidates 
an elementary knowledge of the Western system, whereas the 
West ignores the presence in the whrld of any system but its 
own and gives no encouragement to the training of the voice. 
National Education without the inclusion of music would be 
a contradiction of its name, and the arrangement and publica- 
tion of a graduatM course of training in music from Kinder- 
garten class to Bachelor of Music Degree examination as a 
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reiK^nised constituent of National Education is, in itself, a 
national service. It will undoubtedly do much to restore 
Indian music to its former high position, when no officers of 
the nation, no members of the King’s fetinue, were more 
honoured than the musician. 

Not only as an encourager of the Beautiful, but also as 
a reformer of abuses and a barrier to degenerating influences, 
must the National Teacher of Art stand firm. Alas, in taking 
into its favour a musical instrument, the harmonium, which 
limits its age-long power of expression, India has put herself 
under a more denationalising influence than that of a foreign 
political government. The British Government left India’s 
music alone, but the Central Powers of Europe in the person 
of the Austrian harmonium are insidiously conquering India’s 
soul. The ancient Greeks were devotees of music which at 
that time was almost identical with Indian music. Their 
greatest educationist, Plato, said. 

The introduction of a new kind of music must be shunned 
as imperilling the whole state ; sjnee styles of music are never 
disturbed without aft'ectiug the most important political insti- 
tutions. ..Any musical innovation is full of danger to the 
whole state, and ought to be prohibited. WJien modes of music 
change, the fundamental laws of the State always change 
with them.” 

Accoi’dingly, National educationists will encourage the 
practice and development of the noble Indian instruments and 
discourage the use of the harmonium even as a sridi accom- 
paniment, as its presence oft'ers too great a temptatiop to frail 
'humanity to take a short' cut to learning on accompanying 
instrument, but one which forces the singer to omit all tlie 
microtones which are the precious distinguishing features of 
Indian music, or else if these are retained accustoms the ear 
to disharmonious relations between sounds that ought to be 
absolutely coincident in pitch. Only, instruments which can 
produce tlic microtones ,can be admitted in Indian musical 
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education. The encouragement of folk-music must be under- 
taken. The songs associated with all agricultural processes, 
the chanties of sailors, the dancing songs connected with 
various kinds of ^allattum, will be revived and taught in 
village schools and thus the ancient culture which is permeat- 
ing the life of the people be used as the basis for a new 
impulse of artistic expression such as has taken place so 
successfully in other countries. 

It is remarkable that three forces have underlain all artistic 
expression in India, namely, religion, beauty, and utility. 
The art of design, for instance, is kept alive in every house- 
hold through the religions custom of invoking the goddess to 
the home by drawing symbols before the house-door, and these 
two acts are interwoven with the prosaic utility of ensuring 
cleanliness in the pathw'ay to the house. The art of modelling 
is widespread in its elementary stages through the necessity for 
having clay images for certain religious festivals, and it is 
intimately connected with the earthenware industry. What 
a difference betw’een the beauty of line and the decoration of 
countless brass cooking vessels in India and the iron pots of 
England or Ihe kerosine tins of America ! 

This triangle of forces must be adhered to in the industrial 
revival of New India, and none except the system and curricula 
of the National Systems of Education give the groundwork for 
them, for they firstly include the religious atmosphere, then 
encourage a system of courses in drawing, modelling, litemture, 
architecture and mu.sic based on the former artistic culture 
of the nation,’ and finally aim at applying all its training in 
science’ and art to the (MJonomic,j[)rospcrity of the country, and 
'seek to turn out producers of things needed by the people 
rather thart* members of the parasitic professions. 

This will be accomplished largely by employing as teachers 
in the schools those who have traditional knowledge and ex- 
perience of India’s past arts and crafts. As a result there will 
be, in the not very' distant future, well-educated Indwn 
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andiitects who will design the modern Temples of Humanity, 
known as Courts of Justice, Council Chambers for the various 
autonomous Provinces, Public Halls, etc. There will be famous 
designers for silk and cotton weaving, for (Embroideries and 
laces and carpets as Eastern in spirit and treatment as those 
of old yet capable of expressing the fresh wave of life of the 
present. Already the painters of the younger generation are 
being guided to express themselves in the racial method in the 
Tagore School of Art in Calcutta ; and even as the presence 
of the Muhammadans gave goeater freedom to Carnatic music, 
without destroying the individual character so will the 
impulse from Western ’musicians create in both those divisions 
of Indian music the desire for further expansion rising up 
from within and manifesting itself along the lines of its own 
idiom eventually to bring forth a new Tbyagaraja, poet and 
musician laureate of Asia. 

Political events in India during the last twenty years 
have newly awakened her National Consciousness. AVith it 
is linked a greater sense of pride in the nation’s past as 
regards heroism, dignity, power ^of self-reliance, and world- 
wide reputation. A larger number of unprejudiced travellers 
between East and West, and a greater amount of interchange 
of ideas has in these days produced a better standard *of com- 
parison in artistic matters with the result that India’s most 
legitimate pride in her unsurpassed art treasures, alas chiefly 
of the past, has flamed up anew, and the desire to regain the 
ancient powers of art creation has sprung to life again in 
many a patriotic breast. 

From 'National Consciousness and National PriUe has 
issued the demand for National Education, and, as the present < 
Government gives only denationalising education,, the Society 
for the Promotion of National Education was started. It is 
significant that its President Sir Babindranath Tagore, is an 
epitome of the Arts, being a poet, dramatist, ^musician and 
practical mystic. 
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As a result of National Education will come National 
Creation of character, art, crafts, sciences, industries, which 
are the true source of a nation’s wealth, and of its high 
status in the Commonwealth of Nations. And its twin result 
will bo National Commerce, the science of regulating the 
laws of supply and demand ; of adjusting international inter* 
change on a basis of just dealing, not of exploitation or out 
of necessity for market hut of harmonious relationships, the 
truly artistic side of Commerce, not sufficiently thought about. 
National Education is accordingly the link between India’s 
glorious past and its heir, the more glorious future ; for it 
will give her that “ self -reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control ” which alone “ lead on to sovereign power.” 

India is recognised as having given the gifts of religion 
and philosophy to the world ; she also has w’ondrous gifts of 
Beauty to offer to humanity. In providing facilities for the 
expi'ession of the soul of Young India through encourage- 
ment of, and pride in her traditional Arts the Society for the 
Promotion of National Education undertook a National service 
along the ixith of Beauty, a path sis necessary as politics, 
or physi(|ue, or knowledge, or religion, for the qualities which 
are the «!ssentials of artistic creation, rh., proportion, per- 
spective, Ixilance, symmetry, contrast, clarity of idea, necessary 
for all other subjects are most accurately, directly, and 
demonstrably trained through Art, w'hich Plato placed next 
in order of time to gymnastic (the training of the l)ody) and 
l)efore instruction in intellectual subjects. 


^[aroaret E. Cousins 
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GANDHI AND TAGORE. 

• 

“ To which God shall wo offer our oblation ?”' is the ques- 
tion over which the mind of the country is exercised, when 
it finds, that its two representative leaders of thought and 
practice are pointing in different directions. Rabindranath 
Tagore ranks among the great creative geniuses of the world 
whose songs sway nations. No Indian political leader within 
living memory has b6en so popular as Gandhi. Search the 
whole world through, we cannot find two gentler souls. They 
speak with authority and decision that spring from undoubted 
conviction and are putting us to confusion by .their different 
voices. 

In all his recent utterances, which glow with tlie love of 
truth, Rabindranath urge.s for a closer co-operation between 
the East and the West. Gandhi is the leader of the non-co- 
operation movement. He is the s\}rorn enemy of all that goes 
under the comprehensive term of western civilisation and 
seems to aim at a state of things when we would be free from 
trams and taxis, posts and telegmjdis, doctors ami lawyers. 
With him it is a delusive optimism to 1)elieve that machinery 
will save India. The effort of civilisation, the labour of 
science, and the progress of art have not added to man’s 
happiness but have taken away something substantial from it. 
Gandhi pleads for the freedom of the human spirit which is 
now at bay, as it were, before the horrible monster of a 
mechanical civilisation. For iCabindranath, on the other hand, 
machinery does not matter so long as we have the right 
attitude to it. If the living centre of mind is healthy , these 
externals do not count. It is a false theory to assume that 
we are spiritual in proportion to the fewness of the material 
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instruments wG employ. He cannot concede that we shall 
be more free in spirit, if .we throw away our papers and pens, 
cut off the telephone and the telegraph and reduce ourselves 
as much as possible to the level of the primitive cave man. 
Rabindranath is the deadly enemy of outworn' tradition and 
conceited prejudice. The caste system, in his opinion, does not 
help the expression of the free creative impulses of man. 
Gandhi is of the opposite view. Without the restrictions of 
caste, communal life would be endangered. Rabindranath 
looks upon the caste system as being responsible for the moral 
bankruptcy, the blatant philistinism, the cynical selfishness 
and the bitter class feeling of modern Indian life. But Gandhi 
points his finger at those who have shaken themselves free 
from caste and are drifting aimlessly in the eddies without 
any sober sense of social responsibility and concludes that the 
nation would be landed in a disquieting chaos, if it should 
give up caste altogether. The mystic poet that Rabindranath 

is, he pleads for the freedom of mind and spirit and calls for 
a reform of all institutions, social and political, whicli work 
against it. ^ Gandhi is primarily interested in the political 
part of national life. 

More than all, the two seem to differ in their respective 
attitudes to life. Ilahindranath speaks of the joy of life, the 
freedom of spirit and the delight of existence and Gandhi 
takes a grim, austiTc attitude that life is suffering, it is a 
course of discipline, or a round of restraints. Rabindranath 
believes in tjie bhimelessness of natural life and glorifies the 
artist who lias the abilitv to love and enjoy the world. Instead 
of I'enouncing the flesh, he*, seems to feed, refine.and adorn 

it. TTis art glorifies its beauty and its passions, lie relwls 
against all restraint and acknowledges no authority ssivo that 
of spirit. Gandhi preaches the doom of the natural Avorld, 
its pomps and vanities and irroclaims and practises the blessed- 
ness of poverty and chastit.v. It is as hard to think of Giindlii 
in silk robes and velvet shoes singing away the joy ol life as 
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it is to imagine Babindranath in rags with ashes on his face 
and an alni8>bowl in his hand preaching the glories of poverty^ 
They evidently embody two different ideals in their lives and 
teachings. 

We cannol charge either with insincerity or want of 
patriotism; we cannot impute any motives of expediency. They 
are much too great for such temporising. They have the 
strength of soul to fight untruth and falsehood in whatever 
shape they clothe themselves. 'I'hey posse.ss such a deep love 
for their country that they* hate parasitism as a career for 
India. Standing for opposed ideals, they yet declare that 
they derive their inspiration from the ancient wisdom of India. 
On second thoughts we shall see that the opposition is only 
apparent and by their temperamental differences they liave 
been led to emphasise diffetent aspects of one ideal. They 
differ only in the distribution of emphasis on tlie aspects of 
the ideal and not in the ideal they set forth. 

On the fundamental proposition that the soul of all im- 
provement is the improvement of^ the s<jul, they ans agreed. 
They build their schemes on the sure foundation of«spirit more 
solid than rocks. Each individual will have to realise the 
hidden glow within himself before he can bupi with 
enthusiasm for the true, the good and the lieautiful. To get 
at the deepest centre of self, we have to free ourselves 
from the externals. We then realise the great oneness, the 
experience of infinity, the triumph of the living over the dead, 
embodied in the great exclamations of joy of the* IJpanishads 
and the Blpigavadgita “ I am everything and everything is 
me.” When all is conquered.* and we become alive to the 
reality of the one spirit, the soul bursts forth in a perfect 
utterance of concentrated spontaneity. In the 'poetry of 
Babindranath, we have the expression of the abounding joy 
of life, which makes the common things of earth instinct 
with higher values. His deeply spiritual nature looks at the 
things of the world with the fearless ga^e of an unspoiled 
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child, sees them as they are and feels himself to he a part of 
them all in a way not easily comprehensible by our sophisti- 
cated minds. It is the proud privilege of Rabindranath the 
artist, to speak .to us in vivid image and burning phrase of 
the kingdom, the power and the glory that will be our shai-e 
when we become the children of light. Gandhi with his 
vision concentrated on the actual, tolls ns of the wildemeas 
of sands that we have to traverse in pain and defeat, before 
we can reach the spiritual heights. Rabindranath reveals to 
us the secrets of spiritual life* and possession and Gandhi 
points out the inevitable suffering we have to put up with in 
the upward ascent. Rabindranath describes to us the life of 
an individual who h^is tamed his jinssions and ennobled them, 
while Gandhi tells us f)f the strife of an individual who is 
wrestling with bis passions and trying to conquer them. They 
empliasise the two sides of the one? truth, flandhi says, we 
can be; saveel only by sufferiusr anel Rabindranath adds, of this 
suffering the end is perfection. Gandhi .says that freedom 
consists in an independence of passions iind Rabindranath 
adds, true inde|)endence lAeans dependence on the Eternal. 
The 1)est Avay to conquer passion is to replace it by a stronger 
and nobler one. for an empty heart is a hollow thing. Rabindra- 
nath, by his inagnaiiiinous imagination brings before our 
minds an entrancing view of the holy and tranquil order that 
hovers over the earth and tries to charm away the evil passions 
of the wild heart and create a lofty enthusiasm for the ideal. 
But Gandhi pannot rest content until the ideal becomes actual, 
until the consuming iKission is converted into .a creative 
energy. Being a supreme iurtist, Rabindranath’ yecoguises 
the value of beauty in the daily life of mankind and the impor- 
tant part it has pbiyed in the growth of the human spirit. 
While he allows that the sirapliftcation of the wants of life 
is quite good and even necessary for a poor nation, he does 
not admit, that it by itself means a high level of life. It is 
possible to be poor ’and brutal and ugly as much as to be 

s 
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rich and vulgar and ugly. Plain living is not always high 
thinking and in many cases it is no thinking at all. ttabiudra* 
nath and Gandhi both believe that the function of the body 
is to be a helpmate of the soul. A human being is essentially 
a thing of spirit and the body must be subdued to its spiritual 
function. This involves a training of the body. Neither is 
of opinion that a mere mortification of the natural desires is 
a source of spiritual good. It is true that, in this matter, 
Gandhi adopts an emphatic, nay exaggerated tone, which 
perhaps is justified by the state of the country where men are 
running after pleasure and comfort, ease and luxury. If we 
are to prepare ourselves for the spiritual struggle, if we are 
to make ourselves ready for unlimited self-sacrifice, we should 
acquire a complete detachment from material possessions and 
a control over bodily appetites. Only then could we empty 
ourselves to the uttermost and follow the path of truth even 
to the scaffold. Of course, this does not moan that Gandhi 
looks upon the innocent joys of life* ns ])olIutions of the soul. 
He is not a sour ascetic who asks us to roam in the wilderness 
clothed with leaves, nor docs he worship the vulgar cult of the 
vermin. The common things of earth and air which never 
grow old and never decay are sources of spiritual joy and 
their appreciation is to be cultivated to a lareier extent .since 
their value is not diminished by sharing. In the spirit 
of all the great religions of the world, Kabindranath and 
Gandhi urge, that, though poor, we can be rich in spirit and 
sometimes wealth is a hindrance to spiritual grop’th but this 
is not to .countenance the apotheosis of the dung heqp, and 
the morbid love to wallow in Iwastliness. 

It may be of interest to follow their views on the 
different aspects of Indian lite, political, economic, cultural 
and social. It is not to our purpose here to defend or 
denounce their views. IVe shall only desorilw them so 
as to throw light on the question of the principles 
involved. 
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Gandhi, it is to be acknowledged, leads the mind of the 
country in the sphere of politics. Though llabindranath is 
first and foremost a poet, his poetry palpitates with the life 
of the country. ‘ He cannot rest in peace, when the nation is 
enslaved, when millions die of hunger and when more suffer 
from disease and are tormented by poverty and when almost 
all are deprived of the life of the soul. Both believe in truth 
and hold that falsehood is bound to wither since it has no roots 
in reality. Both hold that the soul that has no weakness in it 
cannot be overcome. The tyrant may torture and kill the 
Ixxly but it gives him no purchase on the soul. If we are 
armed with truth and right we may go ahead shrinking from 
nothing. Believing tliat none can resist virtue for long, these 
leaders of mo(lern India ask us to stick to truth and righteous* 
ness at any cost. When they convinced themselves that the 
Government of the country was not based on principles of 
justice and generosity but rested on the force of arms, they 
announced to the world that it was not worthy of trust. 
Rabindranath thivw off his^ knighthood in a memorable letter 
whose words still echo in our ears. Gandhi organised a move- 
ment to kill the institution by refusing to it the food on which 
it thrive^. 

As much as passible, Gandhi wishes to avoid the infliction 
oCsiiifering on others, lie feels that the end may be gained 
by passive resistance. Patience will shame the spoiler. He 
will gn)W weary with wickedness when it meets with no resis- 
tance. The miovement of non-co-o])eration is biised on this 
principle. Co-operation is always conditional. obey the 
laws and respect the establisBed institutions when’ we feel 
that they work for the general good. It is this recognition 
that underlies the spirit of law-abidinguess. To go on doing 
so when we feci that the Government has forfeited its trust 
is a real act of unkindiicss to the Government and disregard 
of the iutercitts of ^Hje community, yon-co-operation is an 
attempt to induce a change of heart in the offender and the 
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best service one could render to brother man when he goes 
wrong. It cannot however be admitted that Qandhi is- right 
in thinking that the Indian Government has really no regrets 
about the eve^its of 1919 and persists in ruling India by the 
sword. This, after all, is not to the point in an abstract dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals. If passive resistance does not 
bring about a change, active i'csistanee may be resorted to. 
We cannot say, that on the principles of Gandhi, active resis- 
tance of the aggressor is disallowed. It is a distinction of 
degree whether the resishuice is active or passive. It is hard 
to draw the liiut l)ctwecn the two. 'I’he right attitude to 
develop is a spirit of brotherhood and if resistance is to be 
otfered, it should Int in a spirit of humanity. This is not eiisy 
but all good things are as difficult as they ara rai:e. We should 
not resist in the spirit that a man who has made me sutler 
must suffer too. 

Rabindranath and Ciandhi do not in any way encourage a 
hatred of the Rritishers. llabindranath denounced the western 
‘nation ’as a mechanical organisation intended to further power 
and success and not peace and joy. .\nd yet he luis love aAd 
admiration for the ‘ peo])les ’ of Kuroi)e. ( iandhi iulopts t he s»une 
principle. “One may detest the wickedmsss of a brothey without 
hatiug him “yon as an individual arc intinitcly Iwtter than 
the system you have evolved as a corponition” (Second letter to 
the Englishman). Gandhi also hop(>s “that before long it 
would be possible for India to co-operate with England on 
equal terms.’’ 

Both Of them recognise that in this world there is no effect 
without cause. They ask us to* drop the lazy habit of blaming ^ 
the British for everything^ The Britisher did not do either ' 
good or bad, without our co-operation. The cheap theory that 
the hatred of the Britisher is the beginning of all virtue is 
denounced by them. We suffer for our sins and now is the time 
for repentance, expiation and mourning. , The *non-^-opera- 
tion movement is, at any rate with its leader, a luuvunicnl of 
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self •purification. The Hubjectiun of the country is the result 
of our want of characterj our moral weakness, which can l)e 
removed only by self-discipline. It alone can rescue the 
spirit of the Indian from the o))sequiousness .bred by years 
of. subjection. It is only through suffering that the nation 
can be saved. “ No country lias ever risen without being puri- 
fied through the tire of suffering. The mother suffers so that 

her child may live Life comes out of death. Will India 

rise out of her siavurv Avithout fulfilling this eternal . law of 
purification through suffering?’’ (Young India, “The Law 
of Suffering”.) We must first estahlish Swaraj within 
ourselves hefore wc can aehiev»< Swaraj for our country. 

ft is im possible to overestimate the good that Gandhi has 
achieved, by l^is insistent emphasis on non-violence and truth. 
Everywhere in the AA'orld people who are subject to perpetual 
restraint of mind, censorship of the press, suspicion of the 
cultured, repression of free thought, tend whenever opportunity 
arises, to forsAvear all restraint and live dangerously claiming 
the utmost licenst* of {lei^oiiHl conduct. There is certainly 
something romantic Ai’lieii men are ready to bear AA’itness to 
their faith by the blood of their body. W'c are compelled to 
iulmire tf^ose avIio defy all persecution and meet defeat and 
death Avith a smile in their faces. Uut both Rabindranath 
and Crandhi proclaim in decisive toiie.s that Avheu we resort to 
crime and violence there i.s a sudden snapping of something 
in the soul and Ave get beyond all bounds and do not shrink 
from any nieusure. We become mad Avith emotion and de- 
prived of the truth of the soul and the most degrading instincts 
overcome us and avc go about raging animals dealing out 
danger and discomfort, death and destruction. Our leaders 
affirm that* the true sacrifice is wicrificc for truth. Even to 
the wicked, says Gandhi, let us be truthful, lie asks us not 
t(j surrender ourselves to hatred. We should tame our passions, 
develop a love*of trutKand a hvithing of falsehooil and acquire 
that elevation of spirit which iMiccessjiry fur huuianily and 

W VMMS'SlINk MlStteS^' 
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fellowship. Unfortuuately, Qandhi makes mistakes with re- 
gard to his following. He can fight injustice with absolute 
calm and a clean conscience but ordinary humanity cannot fight 
unless the blood boils. For moral heroes, it ‘may be possible 
to fight without hatred, without betraying any anger or im- 
patience of spirit but ordinary men will have to pass through 
long periods of moral evolution before they can reach those 
heights. Gandhi’s estimate of human nature should have been 
considerably upset by the Nankanasahib tragedy and the recent 
happenings in Malabar. 

Ghmdhi has succeeded in making politics serious, spiri- 
tual and wider in range. It has no place for the empty 
windbags full of rant and rhetoric. Only those with courage 
and wisdom to face realities can take to it honourably. 
There is no more hitting belotv the belt but only a clean 
fight in the open. Gandhi has touched the heart of the country 
and the political situation has become in the true sense of 
the word a national concern. The vital defect is that his 
political programme is much top advanced for the large 
masses of those who call themselves his followers. • It is likelv 

s 

that he may reconsider the situation in the light of recent 
events. , 

It is not easy to reconcile the burning of foreign cloth 
to which Gandhi attaches great importance, with his high 
spiritual ideal. It is to Gandhi, primarily an economic 
problem. He clearly says that the boycott of foreign cloth “ is 
not devised as a punishment. If the Guvcriunent were to-day 
to redress ‘the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent 
tor India* attaining immediate*!3waraj, the boycott movement 
must still continue. ” Nor docs he think that it is sinful to 
soil our hands with anything made in Great Uritain. 
“ Things other than cloth which can Ite better made outside 
India, she mu«t gratefully receive upon terms advantageous 
to the contracting parties.’* PorngQ cloth ‘symbolises to 
Gandhi the poverty of the masses. “ 1’he fine fabric that we 
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have imported 'Iroin the West or the Far East has literally 
killed millions of our brothers and sisters and delivered thousands 
of our dear sisters to a life of shame.” By developing a taste 
for cheap cloth, iVe have impoverished our country, and that 
sin we have to expiate by not only giving up our foreign cloth 
but by making a huge lire of what we have. These demonstra- 
tions may perhaps be thought necessary to inspire with a deep 
sense of Swadeshi men who have neither the will to die nor the 
strength to live. It also provides an opportunity for develop- 
ing strength of purpose. If India ean act as one mind in 
Swadeshi, says Gandhi, “ she has learnt the secret of 
attaining Swaraj — the art of destruction and construc- 
tion in a scientific manner.” Gandhi does not think that 
we shall always go in Khaddar, for if we “ arc satisfied with 
coarse Khadi for a few months, India need not despair of 
seeing a revival of the fine rich and coloured garments of old 
which were once the envy and the despair of the world.” 
The love of the poor which is a passion with Gandhi is the 
cause of his hatred of machinery, which to him stands for 
increasing poverty and c]a.ss-feeling. He know.s how'ever 
that it is the abuse of machinery that has made mankind 
miserable^. He allows simple contrivances like the Charka, 
which Itear clearly the impress of the ideas behind them 
while he disallows those which weigh dowm the activities of the 
soul and liecome sources of overpowering temptation. 

The question, l)eing one of economics is to be judged by 
experts in that field with duo regard to the force of 
sentimept. In India, wo suffer from a j)eculiar mental 
disease. If a laAvyer makes a ’Jiiige pile by virtue’ of his 
legal learning, w'c take him to be. great in every line of 
human activity. We got him to preside over all our meetings, 
religious, social, scientific, economic and political. We con- 
sider him an expert in all subjects from art to zoology. 
When the Britisher est^-blished his rule over India, he showe4 
himself to be politically superioy to Indians but he put on 
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an imp(nrtineut pose of superiority in all otliei* directions as 
well and we, to our lasting shame, blindly acquiesced in that 
view and regarded our religion as barbaric, our philosophy as 
puerile, our ert as grotesque and our vlntt as inferior to the 
harmonium ! Even so to-day we believe that Gandhi is an 
authority in economics and education and social reform and what 
not, because he happens to be a spiritual saint. It is time to 
free ourselves from tliis mental derangement and the conse- 
quent confusion of issues. Let us not mix up things secular 
and sacred but decide economic questions on economic grounds 
and make a huge bonfire of foreign olotli, if that be the most 
economical use we can make of it. 

In educational matters, Gandhi has adopted a surprising 
attitude. As a part of his pre^ramme that Indians should wash 
their hands clean of the British Government, he required 
the students to boycott the institutions aided or managed by 
the Government. Apparently the students were being used 
for a political purpose. In his eagerness to shake utT the fear 
and the lethargy of the people, Gandlii demanded this drastic 
step of the boycott of educational institutioys. But he 
overlooked the central fact that student life liad its own 
sacred privileges which ought not to be bartered away for 
anything on earth. There is no meaning in calling upon young 
and immature minds with no capacity for judgment to sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice is a noble ideal bnt the self which we are 
asked to sacrifice must be a really rich self. The oiTerings 
which we bring to the altar of our country’s freiMlom must be 
costly ones and not empty and broken vessels. Of cour^, most 
lAen to-day feel that there»*is something wrong with the 
whole system of education. Rabindranath and Gandhf 
declare that it docs not promote the true interests’ of culture 
or humanity. “ We are provided with buildings and books 
and other magnificent burdens calculated to suppress our 
mind. The latter is treated like a library shelf densely made 
d wood to 1)6 loaded .with leather-bound volumes of 
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second-hand information. It has lost its own bloom of life and 
borrowed polish from the .carpenter's shop. All this has cost 
us money and also our mind : while the vacancy thus pro- 
duced has been .crammed with what is described in official 
reports as education. In fact, we have bought our spectacles 
at the expense of our eyesight.” “ What T object to is the 
artificial arrangement by which this foreign education tends 
to occupy all the space of our national mind and thus kills 
or liampers the great opportunity for the creation of a 
new thoughtpower by a new combination of truths ” (Socialist 
Review). Gandhi revolts against e.\clusive worship of Western 
ciriiture and its national idolatries and a.sks ns to destroy the 
existing institutions before we set to build new ones. This 
piY^ramme gave rise to a strange idea in men’s minds that 
Gandhi was a determined foe of Western culture. It is true 
that some of his statements lend colour to such an idea. But 
his real view of what the future of Indian education should 
1)0 is not difierent from that of Rabindranath “ that all the 
elements in our own cultnie have to be strengthened, not to 
resist Western culture but ' truly to accept and assimilate it, 
and use it for our food and not as our burden : to get mastery 
over this culture, and not to live at its outskirts as the hewers 
of texts and dnvwers of book learning.” Being a great educa- 
tionist, Rabindranath believes in absolute freedom of mind. 
Intellectual l)ondage is no cure for intellectual error. Truth has 
no particular brands. It is not a patent medicine lx)ttled up and 
bearing a particular chemist’s label. Gandhi knows it all but 
believes that we must sweep the table clean before wo can start 
constructive work. Expert educationists rightly feel tliat the 
Existing institutions could be shaped to the new purpose. Re- 
form from within is more desirable and practicable than outright 
destruction. This is the opinion of Rabindranath and Sir ^Vsutosh 
Mookerjee thundered the same view into people’s ears some 
months back and thus saved the Calcutta University from what 
would have otherwise proved a grave crisis in its aflairs. 

4 
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In social matters, Rabindranath takes his stand on the 
sanctity of soul and the inviolability of self. He is a true 
man who has the courage of his convictions, who never 
shrinks from doing wliat he feels to be< right, for fear of 
offending men. His poetic soul declares that each man is a 
law unto himself. He does not believe in languid virtue 
done without warmth. He is for generous surrender and not 
mechanical submission. The yoke of law is burdensome to 
him. The poetry of life should flow down copiously in all our 
activities. To love madly i^ better than to love wisely. 
However much this law of al)solute freedom may be valid for 
the perfect man, Qandhi feels that there ai*e dangers *in 
applying it to the society at large. To allow iindisei]>lined 
minds indulging in cheap emotions to rule themselves would 
be to make a madhouse of this fair earth. ‘ It is true thsit 
morality should be spontaneous and if spontaneity were all, 
immorality would be the highest virtiu*. Gandhi knows the 
weak side of human nature and pins us don n to rules and 
regulations. Though Rabindranath doi^s not glorify wildiu'ss 
and adventure in the name of self-e.vpre.ssion or spontaneity, 
the so-called “ free ” minds readily misconstrut; his theory 
into a mystical anarchism which excuses adultery when 
it is redeemed by love and defends vice when it 'is inspired 
by a holy passion. Gandhi as a practical reformer is afraid 
of the consequences of encouraging men to sweep away their 
environment, defy contemporaries and become laws unto them- 
selves. While all that may be true for the jierfected, the beaten 
track is. the best for the normal. Both Rabindranath and 
Gandhi admit that disciplinetand delight, law and lilx>rty, go 
together. Only Rabindranath lays more stress on the latteV 
and Gandhi on the former. In moral life ils in politics, free- 
dom is not possible except in oliedience to law. Those who 
cannot prescribe right laws to themselves must accept laws 
made by others. "We .should live by law living the law we live 
"by without fear. These laws which are Ihe curbs on the passions 
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of man must ultimately be taken over into an inward inspira- 
tion. Then routine relaxes and we get a sweeter life th an 
mere legal piety. 

Gandhi appreciates the Dharma of the Hindus on account 
of its instrumental value. It tests virtue, trains character 
and teaches the beauty of goodness. It is the social con- 
science which works for the recreation of man. Rabindranath 
feels that the organisation of caste is inconsistent with the 
truth of spirit. There is no doubt that Gandhi with his 
quiet strength and determined courage will l)e able to mend 
it, if he is convinced of its inconsistency with true humanism. 
He is however not vet of that opinion. On the question of 
uhtouchability, he feels very keenly and has therefore come 
down on it with great force. If we are loyal to the spirit of 
truth, we inu.st look with respect on all who bear the human 
face divine. In the opinion of Gandhi, our treatment of the 
untouchables is the greatest blot on our civilisation. He does 
not care, if he upsets settled forms and distur1)s complacent 
ease. Th(‘ terrific words which he uttered at Nellore, where 
he met a !jet of women fallen from virtue cannot easily 
l)e rorgotten. When he was told who they were, he 
was ovtrruoiue hy feelings of sorrow and sympathetic shame. 
He felt that honour was vital to the soul of womanhood and 
dishonour was a desecration of the holiness of love. AVhat 
^milled him most was the state of our society which could 
sutler such a svstem with ronscieuce, the brazen hardness of 
men, the legality of temple ritual which knew not any 
mercy ,or justice, pity or shame. He made his hearers sensi- 
tive to a new delicacy in tile law of chivalry that it is not 
* he who does not go out of his way .to tempt a woman that is 
virtuous blit it is he who when tempted by her enables her to 
preserve her honour. 'I’he present writer has heard from friends 
that the mighty i>ower of his personal purity roused the 
slumbering conscience of many hardened hearts. It is clear 
that if only he he convinced of the evil effects of the caste 
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sys^tem, he would be the first to shake its power. He cannot 
stand shams. 

It is true that his conservatism in social matters has 
added to his popularity. Many of those who have not the 
strength to ’shake off routine and convention, who have 
abandoned the attempt in despair, who are afraid to be 
alive in a world that is dead, are taking shelter in the 
views of Gandhi. Uabindranath feels intensely that the 
spirit of man is being smothered by these walls of separation 
and cannot sympathise with 'Gandhi’s cautious conservatism. 
He can only tell Gandhi that his conscience has taken the 
wrong side. 

In Babindrauath and Gandhi we have rapresentatives of the 
Gi’eek and the Christian conceptions of life. Uabindranath 
reminds one of Plato. He is the philosopher>])oet>inystiu* 
educationist who aljstains ctirefully from forcing his views on 
his pupils but enables them to become their own masters. 
He never flatters, never dogmatises but works on the heiul 
and the heart by his sweet speech and subtle humour. Hy 
the generous and noble thoughts he expresses in Jiis gracious 
poetry, he touches the heart and rouses an enthusiasm for the 
ideal. He is the typical genius of Bengal, famous for her 
art and culture, lecturing at Santiniketan, like Plato in the 
olive grove of the Academy. Sauntering among the tall trees, 
pacing the colonnades, he delights his pupils with fresh 
springs of thought and new pastures of haling. It is his 
heart’s desire to establish a FishtablmmU where may be 
gathered ejl the wit and genius of the day, artists, poipts and 
philosophers. An idealist tiding to live ever in the pure 
radiance of the spirit, “ Ive is like one who retires under the* 
shelter of a wall in the storm of dust and sleet which the 
driving wind hurries along.”' Gandhi hails from the hard- 
headed matter-of-fact Bombay. He is a democrat of democrats 
and a born leader of men who is able to,control*all by virtue 

‘ Plato, Republic, IV. (Jowott). 
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of the divine principle of love he embodies in himself. None 
can be blind to the beailty of the great law he lives and pro- 
pounds. Tn him we have the ideal man of India, of unlimited 
patience, of transdendent virtue, who cares for npthing, wants 
nothing for himself, neither fortune nor fame, and yet out of 
the abundance of his love for humanity is devoting him.self to 
the cause of justice and truth for his native land. VVe subscrilie 
whole-heartedly to the statement of i.ho liev. Mr. Holmes that 
Gandhi is the greatest man of^the world to-day. “ When I 
think of Holland, I think of Tolstoi. When I think of Lenin, 
[ think of Napoleon. But when 1 think of Gandhi, 1 think of 
Jesus Christ, lie lives his life. He speaks his word. He 
suders, strives and will some day nobly die for his kingdom 
on earth.”' 

C. S. K. 

• Rfv. Mr lloliiH^s. 
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PKOSE POEMS 
Lovk Offerings 
{TmiishUed from Fernau) 

Love I ’Tis the heaven and hell, the joy and affliction of 
two fevered souls. 

» 

Loth heart verily speak to heart the lovers' language 
mute ? Why, then, are my tears unanswered ; why are my 
prayers unheard? Sweetest, dearest, said the nightingale. 
All is not love that blossoms, nor all hope that blooms. 

* 

I seek not love or loyalty, for they are tickle and false ; 
but thus much I do seek ; a moment’s thought, a moment’s 
greeting, a sweet farewell. It 

* 

I think of thee by day, and dream of thee by pight. 1 look 
for thee in solitude, and search for thee in a crowd ; and yet 
thou art nearer unto me than my shadow, closer unto me 
than my breath. 

* 

Not ruby lips, not willowy waist — not these— kindle the 
tiame of love ; but something secret, something hidden, read 
but and in lovers’ eyes. 

. « 

• 

. I bring lilies and rases to fliee, for they are faiier than all 
that human art can fasluon. 1 bring worship and devotion 
to thee, truer than aught that any mortal can bdast ; I bring 
love to thee, for that is sweeter than all else that human 
heart can give. Accept these otferings, and accord a glimpse 
.of the heaven that smileth behind that jealous* veil. 
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One turn in the garden ; one loving pressure of the hand ; 
one passionate kiss ; one fond embrace. Let us snatch from 
Fate one, only one moment of bright, perfect joy. The stars 
are setting, and lol in a trice the caravan will wend its way. 

« 

To mo, the Lover — what is sunshine but a haunting 
gloom? What is the loveliness of nature but an aching 
desolation ? What are the roses hut so many bleeding hearts ? 
W’^hat are the wnrblings of the nightingale but muffled 
lamentations? All is vain and hollow, dull and dreaiy, where 
thou art not. 

« 

Each day bringeth its burden, each joy its pain. But 
pain and Imnlen notw ith.standing — let us love while w’e may. 

« 

Greetings to thee, my unattained Love, Greetings to thee ! 
The Lode-star of my thought wert tliuu, through countless 
changes of seasons; my goddess of idolatry through the 
ringing aisles of Time. And now that thou art wholly beyond 
attainment, shall 1 cover thy memory with laurel-wreaths, or 
build thee at sepulchre in my heart ? No fading, perishable 
gift will be thine ; but thine will be a place in my heart, a 
sacred, hallowed shrine. 

« 

Wilt thou not lift the veil and disclose thy radiant vision? 
W^lt thou noi' .say a woi-d and ea.se the sorrow’ of my stricken 
soul ? •W’ilf thou withhold the realisation of my fondest wish, 
,my most cherished dream ? 

* 

Fling, fling cares away; bring forth the cup! Como, 
Beloved, come ! for the .sun of life is westering; come ere it 
declineth, and .the great Night broodeth over all. 
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I call thee— wilt thou not hearken to Lovo’s voice ? I 
recount Love’s pain to thee — wilt thou not allay it ? Wilt thou 
not hear and heal ? Wilt thou not comfort and cheer a love* 
sick soul r 

« 

The nightingale in the 1)0wer, the moth round the flame ! 
Lo, there, in life, what tlie poets liave conceived in dream- - 
Love’s unquenchable ardour, Love’s intense self-sacrificing 
fanaticism. 

« 

f 

Death laughs at us while we are dazed, stunned, bereft ! 
Fates mock at us while we lie helpless — their prey ! In this 
encircling wreckage, ruin ; let thy love, at least, be one 
unfailing beacou, one sustaining strength divine. 

« 

Heart! that .sacred home which lovers’ secrets enshri* 
neth ! Heart I that Temple Divine which our holiest treasures 
entombeth ! Heart I that holy chain which linketh man to 
God ! Heart, suffering heart ! How glorious art. thou, and yet 
so red with wounds ! 

« 

We value not those whom we po.sses8. We grieve for 
them when they are gone. We long, when longing etes bring 
them not. We repent, when repentance is of no avail. 

« 

I rose at the flret streak of dawn. 1 enjoyed nature’s 
soft, virginal caress, 1 heard the joyous carolling of the binls : 
but for nae its message was this : Brief is life, brittle is joy, 
sure is death, and nothing els^is sure. 

» 

• 

Nothing weighs more heavily in life, sighed the lover, 
nothing weighs more heavily than sejiaratioii ; for doth it not 
set two loving, yearning hearts on thorns, and make this mute 
earth a hell ? 
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Nothing can * comfort, assuage, or heal the B ound which 
loving love inflicts ; nothing can soften, allay, or cure the pain 
which blighted hope begets. Let joy be a prayer, and so let 
sorrow be. 

* 

The secrets of fate neither I may read nor thou. They 
are a mystery which none 1x)rii of woman can solve. Behind 
the veil our destiny is fixed, unalterably fixed, and that 
destiny Ave must needs fulfil. When the veil at last lifts, lo ! 
dust and ashes am I, and so art thou. 

« 

Union of heart and heart, flawless friendship, unfailing 
love ! Vain thought ! On this little raft of mortality, sailing 
unto eternities, of fellow>travellers we see myriads, of trusty 

confidants none. 

> 

« 

To whom buildcst thou these toAvering temples and 
frowning mosques ? To B'hom prayest thou with folded hands 
and bended knees? I'o Avhom offerest thou this curling 
incense, tjiis streaming blood ? Thou boldest back thy gifts 
from those that need ; thou shoAvercst them on Him that 
needeth not. 

Let foolish, fears cease; let idle cares go. Enjoy the 
shining Jiour; for many, many a hope setfeth _with the 
setting sun. 

» 

At daAvn the nightingale thus besought the red, moon- 
Avaahed rose : put thy glory aside, for full many a rose like 
thee, in this garden, has had its brief, fleeting day . 

« 


5 
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Youthful Love ! how fnir, how nelf-coutkined it is ! No 
oalculatjoiis blur its golden dreams: no Aair mat's its comely 
countenance : no forebodings of evil ruffle its sweet placidity. 
Detached from the world, it stands ineffably self-centred, 
mightily self-reliant, defiantly alfine : but soon, too soon, alas ! 
comes Life’s rude awakening, the horrid, disillusioning sway 
of Reality. 

The mind iniisetli over tMngs that have been, over things 
that are : the heart swelleth and the tears flow. 

* 

I floated on the Tide of Time — whither I knew not. 
Around me, restless, rose and fell the Waters of Uncertainty. 
Bound my barque for an unknown shore. I had heart-breaks, 
achiugs, fears ; peace I had none. And so is Life, for such ns 
give not an undivided love to Thee ! 

« 

c 

There are times — moments worth riches put old — when 
youth revives, and the world puts forth for us a vernal 
freshness. What can have recalled the ^lorious p^st r what 
evoked our sunny spring-tide? ’Tis the memory of some 
half-forgotten sighs ; some joyous tears ; some faded dimms, 

« 

What can I render— what homage or ^tffering— witli 
halting tongue and trembling hmvrt of mine —when th<' whole 
creation* sings thy praise, and in thy love rejoices r And y<d. 
that which flows from the heart — spontaneous, unbidden — is 
not that a gift, worthy even of Thee ? 

* 

Shall I seek pleasure? alas! pleasure.^ pall; shall I 
seek riches? they bring no joy; shall I seek wisdom’: 
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wisdoiii sheddeth.jio lifrht Where ia peace, O Heaven? 
where sweet content ? 

• 

A. glance, a woVd, a smile, a kiss — any one of these may 
capture, conquer, crush the ^eart. 

Would I expose my wounds, or voice my sorrows? No, 
surely not. Aly wounds are wounds dealt by friendly hands ; 
iny sorrows are sorrows born of idle fears. 

'reiii-s ! ye relieve the sulferiug heart, ye wash the 
bleeding wounds, ye sanctify earthly love, ye bless the dearest 
joys, and uphold us in the liour of sorest trial. Truest of 
friends, sweetest of comforters ! ye are, for man, what none 
else is for him : in powe r peerless, in compassion God*like. 

« 

'i'here is 119 picking and choositig here, no shaping or 
altering the coiu'se. We bring with us our own chart, and 
according thei’elo we steer nur barque. 

« 

Fret I Jfrel for whom V Fret tor what r why fret at all, 
since fretting brings no fruit r No tears will change ; no 
prayers will alte.r, that which is to be. For what is writ, 
is writ. 

* 

1 take things as they come, without uudue rejoicing, 
without complaint. Love, hatred, weal and woe naught 
elateth. naught deprcssolh me. Like ripples on the water; 
like bi'ceiscs in the air. they come the vicissitudes ol life 
and they go ! 
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Pitilessly do the eyes reveal what the- lips so jealously 
guard — love’s secrets sweet, love’s anguish divine. 

» 

Restore our youth, O Go(^ restore our youth! Tlmt 
ours — any one is welcome to thy garlands, thy laurels, even 
thy crowns. 

« 

Here once was thy a1x)de. Love’s ineffable home ! But 
now, how changed ! — a desolate, dismal waste ! Pause awliile, 
0 unheeding Time, Pause awhile and let nu? mourn and weep: 
for sore distress is mine. 

* 

These wakeful eyes — Ah, how tliey liave watched ! 'I’his 
.suffering heart— Ah, how it hath bled ! And {»ll in vain I 


Recallest thou the promi.se.s,that youth held out to thee!' 
Barren of fruit, false, mocking; whither arc, they Hown!* 
How vivid, how heart*breaking, the contrast between those 
golden dreams of the Past, and the lurid, sickening retilitie^ 
of the Present — with that fjoved-t )ne gone ! 

* 


I have loved and sighed. 1 have suffered and endiinHi . 

1 doubted how 1 would fan;, and fear seixed ihe tlirouirh and 

• ** 

through. * Yet I have Iwrne it all ; only, dearest,* ask not 

how ? , 

* 

Raven timses, snowy neck, red lips, and soft, caressing 
eyes ! Not one of these. Beloved, not one would I exchange 
for all the hoarded wealth of KaiqobiUl or KaikhOsra. 
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Let U8 Hit' together, Beloved, though it were for ti 
moment ; let us nit together, and gather visionary flowers iu 
the Field of Time ; let us weave them, and wear them, and 
press them closcivto our heart; for the rolling Tide of Death, 
soon, full too soon, alas, efRices and engulfs us all ! 

« 

Enough of griefs ! Drown them in the sparkling cup ! 
Let me clasp thee to my bosom, and hold thee locked in fond 
embrace ! (Iriefs will come, and griefs will go — let us quafl’ 
the Nectar of Life, while the chalice is in our hands ! 

On this stage wh<>re thou and I alternately watch i'.nd 
phiy. ITeiv, ‘ strange, stirring scenes we see. Here, the 
unresting tide of Life glideth on l)eforo our eyes, sweeping 
away things profane and things divine. Here, honour is but 
a name ; love a mere rollicking pastime ; religion a hypocritical 
farce. We love the play until the bandage falls from our 
eyes, and then we discern* that all is sound and fury, tinsel, 
counterfeit— mirage ! 

* 

Oiie by one our powers fail us ; one by one our kinsmen, 
even our friends, furssike us ! Everj'thing here below' seems 
shifting, changing, vanishing ! Nothing remains the same. 
Nothing endures ! Ah. what a kaleidoscope is life ! Traly 
hath the imet sung : “ Like w'ater we come, like wind w e go ! ” 


!S. Kill' DA BL'KUSU. 
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WILL EXCHANGE EVER RISE TO TWO 
SHILLINGS GOLD? ’ 

Will exchadge ever rise to 2«. gold r How is it that the 
Government attempt to raise and stabilise the exchange* 
rate fails to-day, although a similar a ttempt was successful 
in 1898 r These have been for sometime the common 
inquiries of the educated public to the students of Economic 
Science. An answer to these questions is attempted belotv. 

Up till 1893, as silver was freely coined into rupees at the 
Indian mints and thei'e was no restriction on the movements 
of silver, in the very same way as gold was freely coined in 
London at the fixed rate of -l!‘26 sovereigns for 1 oz. of gold 
with no restriction on its movements, the value of the rupee in 
sovereigns depended on the world-ratio of exchange between 
gold and silver. Consequently our exchange fiuetuated along 
with the world-fluctuations of this ratio. 

Since 1873 owing to Germany 1$ demonetisation of silver 
and other causes, there was a continuous increase in the 
demand for gold and a corresponding decrease in the demand 
for silver ; this naturally led to a continuous fall* in our 
exchange. 

In order to check this instability which was detrimental 
alike to Indian trade and commerce as well as to Govern- 
ment finance, the following muedy was applied. Indian 
mints were, closed to the free coinage of silver aiid^ fresh 
coinage was suspended. (We may note here that the rupee 
fell in the meantime frpm about 28. in 1^3 to Is. 3(/. in * 
1892.) Now this measure meant that the rupee which was 
so long linked with silver was iinlinkisl from it and given 
an artificial monopoly value, dependent solely on its limited 
supply together with the demand for it. and absolutely in- 
dependent of its >ilver content. The value of the rupee, 
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however, fell to I 9 . Id. in 1891 but steadily began to increase 
thereafter until it was stabilised at 1«. M. 

Now evidently it is necessary for us to see (i; why the 
value of the rupee fell and (ii) how it could rise thereafter, 
while the price of the silver was still continuously falling 
and (iU) how' it could be stabilised at 1». id. 

As to (/) and (H) we must remember that the govern- 
ment measures made the rupee independent of its silver 
content and hence the vise and fall of the rupee “had no 
connection with the price of silver. And further fall of the 
rupee means that the Government attempt to give it .an 
artificially higher value failed; but why? It is because the 
supply of the rupees, i.e., the total circulating currency, was 
evidently greater at the time than there w'as demand for it 
at the price-level then (existing. It is well-known that an 
ariificially higher price can Ix^ given to a commodity by a 
monopolist only when he can restrict its supply, so that the 
marginal demand price of its restricted supply is greater 
than the ruling price of its existing supply in the market. 
So it is cl(]ar that mere fixation of the existing supply can- 
not raise its value, it can only check its fall, provided the 

demand conditions remain the same ; it is not merely fixation 

• • 

of the' existing supply, no mere postponement of its further 
addition but restriction and curtailment of its existing 
supply is what is essentially necessary for raising its value. 
So the falling off of the value of the rupee means that 
its demand must have fallen off most probably owing to a 
ehanse.in the volume of trade. Its later recovery means that 
the demand for money must haVe increased with the* growing 
prosperity of Indian trade, until it gradually rose to 4r/. 

The srabiliswition of the rupee at Ik. Iff. means that its 
further appreciation in value was put a stop to. While 
there is a continual increase? in demand owing to a growing 
tradOi it can ’easily Ije met by fresh coinage or addition of 
currency. But could the Government check its fallj had the 
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volume of trmle continued to contract just as it did from 1892 
to 1894 ? Evidently, it could not do so by those measures 
alone. 

This analysis would help us to form a tx)rrect estimation 
of the Government measures that were undertaken last year 
in the so-called pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Babington Smith Committee and also to explain their failure. 
This Committee, it is to be remembered, was appointed in 
May, 1919, to solve the difficulties that had been troubling 
the Indian exchange and currency fur some time, the most 
important items of which were two in number : 

(1) depreciation of sterling in terms of gold, which 
made it impossible for the rupee to retain a fixed value 
with both ; and 

(2) rise in the price of silver to unprecedented heights, 
which necessitated a continual adjustment of exchange Avith 
a view to protect the rupee from going to the melting pot. 

The report of the Committee was published early in 
February 1920, and Avith them an announcement by the 
Secretary of State in which it was ’decided to link the rupee 
to gold instead of soA'ereign and to fix and stabilise its value 
at 2». gold (11‘3 grains of gold). 

The actual course of the market rate of exchange from 
the 6th February, 1920, when the Secretary of State began 
to sell Be verse Councils at the rate of 2«. gold, until to-day 
is well-known. 

The first thing that attracts one’s attention ,in this con- 
nection is*Uic Government’s futile attempt to link the rupee 
ta 11‘3 'grains of gold, as r^ommendcd by the Committee. 
This failure has been yery disastrous in its effect, for it* 
ended in huge losses to India, in heavy deficits of the Govern- 
ment finance. It is, of course, very easy to criticise a 
measure after it has failed and it is not our business here so 
much to criticise the Government for its failure as to correctly 
read the underlying causes thereof. 
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On the Slst of January, 1920, as Sir James Wilson points 
out in an article in the “ Asiatic Roview' ” of January last, the 
value of the rupee in India was 6'7 grains gold and the value 
of its silver content was 7 grains. At first sight it seems 
incredible indeed that in face of this fact ‘ Government 
would undertake on the 5th February, to sell Reverse Councils 
at the rate of 11 3 grains gold. In other words. Govern- 
ment undertook to sell 11‘3 grains of gold per rupee while 
the market-rate was 6'7 only. Certainly uo sane man 
can ever imagine to bring down the price of gold in this 
way. But there is another side of the shield : it may be that 
the Government in this way intended to restrict the rupce- 
supply and thus to enhance its value artificially in gold. Even 
in this latter case the GoveiTinient had no justification to sell 
Reverse Councils at that rate, while its demand was persistent- 
ly strong even at a rate considerably lower. 

On closer study the Government measui’e may not be 
found, however, to be as foolish as it at first sight 
appears. We are, of course, entitled to argue that the recom- 
mendations of the H. S. Confmittee to fix -the rupee at 11*3 
grains gold was based upon the hypothesis that (/) silver would 
continue to coininand a very high price for at least some time 
to come aAd (ii) that India’s trade-balance would continue to 
be favourable to her, and consequently the Govjernment 
cannot be justified in adopting this recommendation in toto, if 
at the time of its adoption the facts were not in consonance 
with these hypotheses or ran contrary to them. Well, the 
latter hypothesis was certainly falsified by facts, for, from 
.lanuary', 1920, onwards, the demand for sterling remittance 
sbt in (aide Currency Report, 1919-20, p. 8). But if this can be 
condoned. Government’s adoption of the value of the rupee at 
1 1*3 grains gold on the 5th February would appear to be neither 
foolish nor rash. For we find the average price of bar silver 
in New York was highest in the month of January, 1020, when 
it was 132u cents, say 133 cents per ounce. This shows that 
U 
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the price in gold of 165 grains of silver (the silver-content of a 
rupee) was 11*47 grains, i.e., it was above 11*3 grains gold. Now 
the cent price of bar silver which makes a rupee content cor- 
respond to 11*3 grains gold =130*98 cents, say, 131 cents. And 
this calculation shows that for three months, from December, 
1919 to Pobruary, 1920, the avemge price of silver was higher 
than this though at other times it was considerably lower. 
So, early in Pebruary, 1920, at tlie time of the ailoption of 
this recommendation the Government had a sufficient show of 
justification to adopt it. 

Wherein then lay the mistake of the Govei*nment r First, 
it lay in their decision to sell Reverse Councils at all ; secondly, 
in blindly fixing the rate without jiaying any heed to Indian 
market conditions. The Government ought to have ascer- 
tained first as to whether this demand for Reverse Councils 
M*ns temporary or not. But the Government mistook this 
adverse balance to lie a temporary phenomenon and inas- 
much as the mercantile community did also share this view, 
the Government may be excused for this. The second mistake 
of the Government cannot howevbr be so lightly passed over. 
True it is that the New York price of silver'in December, 
1919, and in January, 1920, does give to the Government an 
apparent show of justification : but this does * not bear 
scrutiny. Por, import of silver was restricted before the 5th 
Pebruary and there were prohibitions on its export. So the 
silver market in India was an isolated and closed one. 
Though the average price of silver in New York rose to so 
high a kvel in January that a rupee content equalled 11*47 
^ns gold, yet on the 31st ef January it was wortirin India 
only 7 grains gold. Was it a* wonder then that the demand fdr 
Reverse Councils was so strong and persistent? What fool is 
there who would not like to purchase 11*3 grains gold with 
only 7 grains, or more correctly with 6*7 grains for this was 
the gold equivalent of a rupee, although its silver content was 
worth as much a> 7 grains {* * 
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Thirdly, Government ought to have foreseen tliat exclian^ 
could not have been raised to 11*3 grs. gold, unless it was in a 
position to do either of these two things : (i) to undertake to sell 
Reverse Councils to an unlimited extent ; (U) to reduce the then 
existing supply of rupees by about one half so as to enhance 
its price from 6*7 to 11*3 grains gold. The first course was 
obviously impossible and the adoption of the second was 
fraught with many difficulties. But it must Ik: remembered 
that these were the only courses that could lead to success. To 
put the rupee at its newer value, one must either lower the 
price of gold or enhance the purchasing power of the rupee. 
So the Government ought not to have set their hands at all 
unless they had courage enough or htul thought it wise enough 
to restrict the rupee supply to the full extent the measure 
demanded. 

But subsequent events show that the Government did 
make no attempt to restrict the rupee supply, for they did 
not allow the deflation of the currency caused by the sale of 
the Reverse Councils to enhance the purchasing power of the 
rupee and w'cnt on adding to the currency as lavishly as liefore. 
This policy of the Government must be denounced as incon- 
sistent with their avowed policy of enhancing the value of the 
rupee to 11*3 grains gold. If the latter course was known to 
them as impracticable, they had no right to squander crores 
of rupees in an experiment doomed to failure. This is inexcus- 
able. But the truth seems to be that the financial experts 
of the India Government had no clear notion of the relation 
of the xolume of currency to its purchasing powqr. Uhey 
had pinned their faith wholly on Ihe trade balance theory and 
imagined that a favourable trade lialance would enable the 
Government to make the 2#. gold rate effective (eide para. 4 
of the Government of India’s Reply, dated the IGth November, 
1920, to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce). 

A more fatal mist^ike in the currency notion of the 
Government cannot lie imagined. If the finance gods at 
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Simla obstinately stick to this mistaken theory of theirs, 
some more orores of rupees would he wasted away in another 
unsuccessful attempt at the time of India’s favourable balance. 
It is necessary to realise that no amount of favourable 
balance would ever enhance the value of the rupee without 
curtailment of its supply, nor, in fact, it can. What a favourable 
balance can do is this : it can stabilise an exchange rate, when 
this rate has been fixed in consonance with thi? purchasing 
power of the rupee. But it can never enhance this rate. 

Some of our readers might imagine that if in 1898 it 
was possible to fix the rate of exchange at a higher level, 
why should it not lie so now ? A little careful attention to 
the analysis of the causes that led to the stability of ex- 
change in 1898 would explain this apparent anomaly. It is 
to he remembered that the volume of currency that is neces- 
sary to finance the trade at a given price level depends upon 
the volume of that trade. So if the volume of trade expands 
with no change in the price-level, it would create a demand 
for additional currency. Now if this demand for currency 
he fully met, the existing price-level would remain undis- 
turbed; but if this demand he not satisfied, it would make 
money ' tight ’ and price-level would gradually fall, /.e., the 
value of the rupee would rise. This tvas exactly what hap- 
pened in 1894-98. Stoppage of further addition to currency 
together with the growing volume of Indian tnide led to the 
enhanced value of the rupee. Why then a similar measure 
would not succeed now? First, because the miige of difference 
between* ^thc current and the proposed value now^ismuch 
greater, being from 6 gmiuy of gold to 11*3. And secondly, 
because political and ecpnomic unrest throughout the country 
would not allow the Government to reverse the policy to 
which it had committed itself, vis., the policy of diluted 
currencies and inflated prices. 

So it is clear now that the ascribing of failure (to make 2«. 
gold rate effective) to India’s unfavourable trade Iwlanco is 
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wholly wron^. Even with a hivourahle balance our exchange 
position would not have been appreciably better. 

Now we have answered the second question, r.k., the 
reason of the frtiluro of the Government measure for raising 
and stabilising exchange at 2«. gold; and incidentally also 
the first. Let us, however, be more explicit. As to whether 
the rate would ever rise to 2«. gold, it is evident from our 
previous analysis that tha par of exchange alicags does and 
ahoaya mmt mainly correspond tcith the purchemng-power of 
the rupee. A little reflection would show that the trade- 
balance theory does only explain the fluctuations of the rate 
from the par (within the range of the specie-points) and not 
the determination of this par itself. So it is clear that ex- 
change can never rise unless the value of the rupee rises. 

Now the value of the rupee, as we have already indicat- 
ed, can l)e enhanced either (/) by the contraction of currency 
or (//) hy I’efusing to meet its further demand that improved 
trade-eomiitions may subsequently occasion. The first course 
as we have seen, the Government did not pursue last year, 
although tlie time was most opportune for it, probably be- 
cause it was not found expedient in their opinion, [f they 
did not find it> expedient then, certainly it will not be found 
exi)edieiit now. Public expenditure, both civil and military, 
is running with an amazing accelemtion ; any retrenchment 
there seems unthinkable. The lalmurers and wage-earners 
are fighting hard to exact higher rates of remuneration ; they 
are enforcing, their terms successfully, wherever their services 
are di^oult to dispense with. Struggles are going on every- 
where for the adjustment of incomes to a newer level 'of prices. 
This increased level of prices, in shqi't, has come to stay and 
any apprecmhle contraction of currency is therefore impracti- 
cable and contraction to such liuge an extent asatwo-shillings- 
gold rupee would require is simply rtuimaginable. 

The adoption of the second course may indeed succeed 
in raising the value of the rupee to some extent, but its 
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enhancement to the extent of 2s. gold is extremely improbable ; 
and when we remember that this always involves a very slow and 
tedious process, its probability recedes almost to the vanishing 
point. So wo see our exchange is never likely to rise to 2s. gold. 

Wo have brought our inquiry to a close. But the readers 
may, very naturally, ask, “ we do not care .so much for a high 
exchange as for a stable exchange ; can our exchange be made 
stable and if so, at w'hat rate and when ? ” 

In our opinion an attempt should be made to stabilise 
the exchange at 1«. trf. gold, as soon as the balance of in- 
debtedness shows itself unmistakably in our favour. Any rate 
higher than this is not likely to be eifective in the near 
future and hence should not be attempted. And this should 
not be done before the balance of indebtedness, permanently 
returns in our favour, as it soon should. Stability Avill be 
impossible to maintain if this balance continues to be pemistent- 
ly unfavourable. So the Government should wait till then. 
It was wise on the part of the Government not to yield to the 
clamour for rc-introducing the sale of Reverse Councils; 
any further sale would have meant further di^uister. The 
Government as well as the public should both remember that 
the exchange rate would in the main always ‘correspond to 
the purchasing power of the rupee. It is too rigid and too 
mechanical a law to yield to any consideration. Any attempt 
to ignore it must fail. 

There is reason to believe that it will Ix) pos8il)Ie to raise 
the present value of the rupee to Is. 4f/. golds if not at 
once, then ‘by stages, tiz., first, by linking it with sterling 
and tAe/i ’along with the recov-ery of sterling with gold. And 
if the Government condescends to link our rupee. /?»•«/ to 
1«. 4d. sterling and immediately declares its intention to do 
so, the time may not be far distant when stability would be in 
sight. An announcement like this is likely to restore con- 
fidence in the rupee and this in its, turn will very likely 
improve our export trade. 
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The Government coffers still hold a considerable quantity 
of gold, the nominal value of which is much below its real 
market price, due to the reckoning of the rupee at 11 '3 grains 
gold. This altered value of the rupee would at once free 
a considerable portion of this metal, and if this* be utilised to 
cancel as much as possible, of the 33 crores of {r,kle para. 
34 of the Budget Statement for 1921-22) unbacked notes 
that the Government of India printed last year (and thus 
inflated the currency), the stability of our exchange at this 
rate will be fairly assured. But definite steps to give 
practical effect to this rate must not be undertaken by the 
Government, as ive have repeatedly said, until the balance 
returns in our favour. 


PRAFULLACIIANDUA GhOSU 
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THE SNAKE CHARMER’S DAUGHTER 

« 

On the l)auks of a rirer whose vt'aters run sluggish and 
muddy, twenty miles from the nearest town — twenty miles 
from anywhere — a collection of mud huts stood huddled 
together. The huts were not a bit nice — that is to say, they 
were not of the newest nor driest. Neither did their inhabitants 
look any too prosperous. Tlie largest of the huts was rented 
by old Chunee Lai who scraped new skins — and his brother. 
It was not pleasant work, but steady. In the smallest hut 
lived Hera and her old grandfather, the snake-charmer. A 
snake-eharmer’s earnings are more than a little precarious, 
and the two often went hungry. Hera could handle the snakes 
quite as well as old Ram, and so accompanied him from village 
to village. One other went with them curled u]) in the waist- 
cloth Hera tucked tightly around her — and that was Bela. 
Elat-headed, with small glittering eyes, Rela measured the 
unprofessional length of si.Y inches', and as Ram ])ointed out 
was quite useless in the matter of impre.ssing an audience. He 
had been exactly three inches when Hera found him curled 
on a stone — ^asleep in the sun. And from the moment he 
curled as contentedly around her finger she claimed him hers. 
He was the only plaything moreover she possessed, for fifteen 
is the age of womanhood in the East, and Ram had ali’eady 
heard whis{)ers of marriage from two directions. Hera 
remained .oblivious, however, to either of the two suitors, 
Rai Dass, whom she regardiyl with tolerant amusement, for 
was he not as old, if not older than, Ram himself r And 
Khaitan, whom all feared for his strength and who was never 
sober. But Khaitan had money and to Ram, wlio reinemhei'ed 
only a life of struggling starvation, money was as a god. 8o 
he favoured Khaitan’s suit and chid the girl fur avoiding one 
who could so easily provide all the comforts of life. Hera’s 
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thoughts, however, centred elsewhere. Elsewhere to where 
the river broadened widely and a fisherman cast his nets at 
dawn of each day. He was a light-hearted fisherman too, who 
sang at his work and lived in a hut perched high on the hanks 
of the river. One never-to-be-forgotten day the waters had 
swirled a struggling object past the bamboo raft which sup- 
ported him and his nets. So Bhim saved a life and formed 
a friendship which grew deeper with the passing months. 
While in Hera's eyes the two-roomed hut sheltered the bravest 
man she had ever known — for had he not rescued her at the 
risk of his own life ? 

When the yellow marigold flowers bloomed in their profu- 
sion around the little stone temple, Bam received Bhim's 
offers of marriage — with indifference. Bhim was but a fisher- 
man. So the weeks passed uneventfully except that the 
weather grew ever more sultry than was its wont. Theve 
were whispers of rainless days to come. For days the sun 
blazed in an unclouded sky. When the drought fell, those 
who could, had long made their preparations for what was to 
happen. In f;hc hut of Chunee Lai the three-inch wick floating 
in its small oil-filled reservoir burned all night while the two 
brothers scraped the last skins clean — for money was needed 
to buy grain before it rose in price beyond the reach of all. 
Gafoor who owned sundry small plots of land had already 
collected and sold the miserable little white brinjala which he 
knew full well would never grow to a purple largeness. The 
crop of small' brown potatoes was hastily dug and sold too. 
All worked except Ram. ffe sold the few remaining silver 
ornaments he still possessed and. bought his grain of the very 
coarsest. Yet was the quantity small.for two. From village 
to village Bam tramped playing the weird high notes of the 
serpent-dance. But none were there to listen and the coppers 
remained girded around the lean brown bodies. Even the 
women laboured in the . fields whilst children worked indus- 
triously mixing and piling up the dung cakes for future firing. 

7 
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A wood iire would soon be a luxury unobtainable. After 
three weeks of blazing heat the last green thing disappeared. 
For three weeks longer Kam’s store of food held out. When 
a week later the river shrank to a rivulet, Bhim hung up his 
nets and lefC for the nearest town. Bam might have gone too 
had it not grown too late, for of the serpents two were dead 
and two escaped — he half suspected ilera had in mercy lei 
them go to seek their food how they could — ^but said naught. 
The girl had already started roaming in company with the 
other village children the strips of jungle land in the hope of 
finding the wild guava, banana, or jack-fruit which might by 
luck be growing there. With her went the cherished Bela, 
hid in the folds of her bodice, invi.sible e.xcept for eyes and 
wicked flat head. Once a day Hera provided him a meal of 
some sort — and she, who would take naught from others for 
herself, milked the goats when none wera near that he might 
have a draught of his favourite drink. 

It was when Hera found the first dead paddy-bird lying 
with its claws upturned to the sky, w'hen she and Bam had 
starved for two nights and a day, 'that Khaitan urged his desire 
of a speedy marriage. Perchance he hful waited for this very 
time. Perchance he knew the girl hated him —be whom all 
the village hated. Anyway, Ram stiid naught, 'but Hera 
watching the old gmnd father, wept and agreed. Bhim was 
aw’ay, none knew' where — and those wdio went from the village 
seldom roturned. So preparations for the marriage feast w'ere 
set in motion, and Khaitan’s loud blustering, voice could be 
heard daily issuing from Ram’s hovel. More than once 
already had Khaitan laid roiygh hands on the village children 
— but none dared say a w'ord, for wjis he not landlord and 
owner of the holes they lived in ? His manner towards the 
girl changed too, and he grew ever more rough and bullying 
a.s the days passed. Once did he even tear from her grasp the 
playmate Bela and fling him on the ground vowing he should 
die— which ho would have done, had not Hera’s quick finger.^ 
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ejected a timely rescue. But ever after Bela’s eyes i^ol 
points bf fire and his hiss Avas sharply perceptible Avhenever 
Khaitan’s loud voice sounded in the near vicinity. iElam 
laughed at the tiny thing’s rage. “ Lo ! he is too small to 
have poison in him,” he ivould declare. Two da^s before the 
wedding Khaitan worked himself into a tipsy fury. At the 
door of the date-leaf hut wherein the toddy sellers resided, he 
sang songs and uttered oaths which caused the older women 
of the village to shake their heads and regard the young 
bride-to-be witli compassion. It was well for Ram that the 
river ran a rivulet — and the deepest tank for miles around 
looked a puddle — else Hem might have stilled her fears and 
shudders in the waters which were not. But no tragedy 
happened — and the wedding took place at the end of the 
st;eond day. Throughout the night the bridegroom, hopelessly 
into.xicated, snored the hours away, while Hera dry-eyed, sat 
huddUnl in a corner, awaiting the dawning day and whatever 
it might bring forth. 

The first rays of the ri.sing sun brought with it gladness 
and grief. It was Bhim’s* voice calling her name which 
roused her from her state of stupefied misery. Out in the 
sunlight she listened to his tale ; away beyond in the big town 
there was ’good work waiting and he had returned, alas, too 
late to take her back there with him. Just hoAV too late he 
Avas, Khaitan (noAv brought to consciousness by the babble of 
tongues) told him Avith curses and threats. Hera Avould return 
to town, or anyw'herc, Avith him in the future. The sight of 
Bhim may perchance haA'e infuriated Khaitan, for, rushing 
into the hut, he vowed the girl* should return to his home 
ii'ninediately. ” For thy rags and tfittem are ready enough, ’ 
he shouted, flinging out the miserable little bundles which lay 
heaped in a corner. An earthen vessel still containing a small 
t)uaiitity of the night’s totldy caught his eye. Baising it to 
his lips, he drained it dry— the emsh with which it shattered 
to bits as it touched the ground prevented the gathered 
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on«lookera from hearing a faint peculiar ramble away to the 
East. Bam raised his voice in faint protest that the girl be 
not borne away so rudely — ^but was thrust aside with a foul 
word. At her husband’s rough commai^d Hera, terrified, 
lifted her possessions one by one, but as she did so— the sound 
of a sharp hiss fell on the ears of Khaitan. It was Bela. A 
look of redoubled fury leaped into the man’s eyes. With a 
savage growl, before the horrified villagers, Khaitan’s hand 
shot forth to the red bodice where Bela lay curled. There 
was a sound of tearing and a cry from the girl. Bhim raised 
a brawny fist — but stopped short. Six inches of enraged 
swaying muscle and sinew had reared itself on Hera's neck. 
The small eyes glittered evil and the wicked flat head stiffened 
and struck — once, twice, three times. There was a gasp from 
the collected group, this was better than a snake-dance. 
Ehaitan’s hand with three red dots sank to his side nerveless. 
Twenty minutes later his nerveless body slid to the ground in 
a heap. Twenty more, and Kazak, the headman of the village 
who had seen many die, covered the face of what an hour ago 
had once been Hhaitan’s. 

And now it was over — a tragedy was no longer in progre&<i 
to obscure the senses of the many present. The low rumblings 
away to the East made themselves persistently heard to the 
joyful listeners. Delighted eyes watched the big black cloud 
which had so long been unobserved spread itself quickly aciuss 
the horizon. And Bhim watching the tears which fell from a 
glad girl’s eyes, marked them full in company witli the first 
drops of^long prayed- for rain. 


Miriem Euukdkah 
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AUGUST STEINDBEEG* 
[184.9-1912] 


If we are to think of a keynote to the character of 
Strindberg as a great literary force of his age and country 
wc feel inclined to say that in a very real sense Strindberg 
stands before us as a solitary personality detached from the 
world around him by his extraordinary originality and inde- 
pendence, his abhorrence of sham and his combative spirit. 
His whole life from start to finish was an uninterrupted series 
of struggles— of conflict with the members of his own family, 
with his Professors at the University, with the conservative 
section of his community, with the general run of the reading 
public and lastly with the critics who were so slow to 
recognise his merits. 

His rebellious temper and the disconcerting novelty and 
boldness of his ideas and views kept him in a state of severe 
isolation frbiii his contemporaries whose unsympathetic 
attitude embittered bis life, accentuated his self-assertive 
individualism and almost morbidly developed in him an over- 
critical temper. 

He also iMjcame pessimistic and cynical for a time under 
the stress of his arduous conflict with the existing order. 

The influence of materialistic science the study of which 
he pursued with keen zest made him decidedly sceptical. 

But later in life the meaning of life’s struggles and 
•vicissitudes griulually became clear in the vision of a higher 
stage to which the oolivitiw of cwthly existence 
he preparatory and he found peace and repose for his trouhled 

soul in a mystic faith. 


* on Mwin BjOrkmi.Vx 
(Dnokworth A Co.). 


Tninsliiiion of Strindberg’* W»y« >» 3 volume* 
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We are told in his “ Creditors ” that “ suffering purifies, 
sorrow ennobles ” and in his “ Dream Flay “ that '* in order to 
free themselves from the earth>matter, the offspring of 
Brahma seek privation and suffering. .There you have 
suffering as if liberator.” 

A fitting close to such a career was the happy life of a 
recluse, retired from the busy haunts of men in a solitary but 
tranquil home enlivened by regular visits from his children 
(always dear to the heart of Strindberg') and sweetened by his 
intense love of music and tiowers.^ 

It is a noteworthy fact that the poor tradesman’s family 
in which August Strindberg was born cared little for social 
restrictions. The seed was thus sown in the future dramatist 
very early in life of a revolt against class distinctions based on 
inequality of social status morn or less artificial. T'he years 
of his childhood were again years of stern struggle with 
pecuniary difficulties on the one hand and on the other with 
the people around him, from whom he usually stood aloof 
having little in common with them — a struggle calculated to 
rouse later in life the latent comliative energy of an indomi- 
table spirit. * « 

Small wonder that in his teens young Strindberg became 
noted for his extreme sensitiveness to unjust outside inter- 
ference or external pressure and also for his intense hatred 
of and revolt against every form of injustice and wrong. In 
“ The Link ” (1877), Sc. vii, one of the jurors, Alexander 
Ekland, says “ A case like this, where one not only innocent, 
but offended against, has to take the punishment, while the 
thief has, his so-called honour restored, may easily bring aliout 
that people grow less forbearing toward their fellow-men.’* 
In the next scene the farmer Alexandersson (fined for slander) 

^C/. "Thore Arc CrimcH and Crimes'' (1800) Act II, i. Maurice to Honriettc— 

" Astarte, now you demand the sacrifice of women " (i>., of Jeanne). "Von sliall have 
them, bat if yon ask for innocent children, too, then T'll send you pocking/' Plays. Second 
Series, p. 35. • 

* Cf. " The Dream Play " (1902). 
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burets out in indignation— “ Who’d believe it, that justice 
means honour for the thief and a flogging for him that’s 
robbed I Damn it !** The realistic description of the labourers’ 
lot in his “ Dream. Play ” (1902)— poor sufferere who are doubly 
punished, once in being born poor and again' through the 
consequences of their poverty— brings home to us Strindberg’s 
keen sense of injustice. 

In “ The Dream Play ” (1902) we also come across a more 
pronounced bit of autobiographical hint in the Officer’s 
complaint tliat “ that one wrong ” (unjust punishment 
undergone by him) “ gave a false twist to my whole life.” 
So deep was the impression made upon Strindberg’s imagina- 
tion by this sense of injustice and unjust punishment that the 
topic recurs in several of his plays. In “ Pariah ” (1889) 
Mr. Y (sentenced to hard labour on a charge of foi^ery) 
remonstrates bitterly with Mr. X (who killed a man unintea- 
tionally and got off scot-free) thus : — “ You have suffered a 
misfortune w'hich might have brought you tw'o years of hard 
labour. You have completely escaped the disgrace of being 
punished. And here you .see Iwfore you a man — who has also 
suffered a misfortune — the victim of an unconscious impulse 
— and w’ho has had to stand two years of hard labour for it.” 

The* Poet in ‘‘The Uream Play ” says that “ I will tell 
that justice is nut always done ” — and challenges the 
Daughter to say if it is justice to rejoice over the return of 
Ijena’s sister from the city where she went astray but never 
recognise the merit of one whose health and beauty have 
vanished in the fulfilment of domestic duties and who is “sent 
to prayer-meetings to be reproached for not being perfect.” 

* Injustice in a more acute form oppresses the poor 
coal-heavers— “ the foundations of society ” — who must 
*‘ sweat as in hell so that the black coals may be had ” for 
the kitchen stove, |)arlonr gmte, iactory furnace and street 
lighting yet they are the ptroplc who “work the hardest, get 
l«!asl food ; and the rich, who do nothing, get most.” With 
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exquisite humour the author next introduces into this awful 
scene — “ on the shores of the Mediterranean ” — ^a gentleman 
who ** must take a walk ” to whet his appetite so that he 
can eat something for dinner.” 

His eariy experiences and struggles sharpened in him a 
naturally keen inquisitive and questioning spirit. He remarks 
in the Author’s Preface to “Miss Julia” (1888) “I find 
the joy of life in its violent and cruel struggles, and my 
pleasure lies in knowing something and learning something.” 
He began to probe mercilessly and deeply into problems of 
individual and social life with a bold sceptical mind leaning 
towards pessimism and cynicism till for a time he grew 
reserved and self-centred. Like the Daughter of Indra in his 
“ Dream Play ” he ” Avanted to study men and life and sec 
whether things were really as bad as they say.” The craving 
to know became at this time an insatiable passion and to this 
may be traced the dominant note of intnllectualism in several 
of his plays, such as, “ Pariah ” (1889), which has been rightly 
characterised as a stage presentation of an intellectual 
“ wrestling match ” in which Mr. Y is practically sub- 
jected to a searching analysis and dissection by Mr. X. 
“ Simoom ” (1888) in which Guimard falls a victim to Piskra, 
the Arab girl, who employs mental suggestion as a me.*ins of 
revenge, and “The Stronger” (1890) with its "* qiuveriiig 
mental conflict ” used as a force for transforming the destinies 
of men. 

We stand amazed at the sight of the way in which 
Strindberg relentlessly employs in his naturalistic plays his 
extraordinary powers of keei! and unerring observation. He 
displays the accuracy of. his results in his “ Pariah ” in the 
Sherlock Holmes style of detection by Mr. X of Mr. Y’s 
guilt. To quote the language of his superman, Gu.stav, 
(in “ Creditors ”), we verily watch him “ dissecting a human 
soul and laying out its various parts op the table.” * 

' Plays : Second Series, p. 307 
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While on this point, we may turn for a moment to plays 
in which Strindberg’s pessimism or cynicism finds an un- 
mistakable expression. 

In “ The Linje ” (1897 V), Sc. iii, we have an instance of 
extreme cynical humour in the Lawyer’s advice to the 
incriminated servant girl as to how she must fasten by means 
of a legal technicality a charge for slander on her own master 
whom she has robbed. The witnesses are advised to save 
their conscience by taking the precaution of swearing by 
keeping only “ their fingers on the Bible ” ! Yet there is an 
elaborate service conducted by the Pastor as a prelude to this 
mockery of administration of justice. In the -ith Scene the 
Pastor’s excuse is that one gets used to such things “ after 
having tended souls for 40 years ” ! Besides, his belief is that 
“ all men lie — some even from ‘‘ sheer kindliness.” In the 
8th Scene the Lawyer condemns the baffled master as a 
downright fool because he loses the suit bv adhering to truth '. 
In the 13th Scene when the young inexperienced Judge’s 
strong sense of duty troubles his soul that “ the laws appear 
to him a couple of centuries Inshind his ideas of right ” and 
in desjMiir he* ])roi)Oses to give up his profession, the I’astor 
consoles his troiil)led spirit with the cynical counsel that a few 
vears of service will make it easv for him “ to crush human 
fates like egg-shells.” 

The ** Drcmn Play ” (1902) is also full of pessimistic notes. 
Thu Prologue tells us that the sjwech of the human race 
“sounds as if it has no happy ring”— “ for even their mother 
tongue is nannsl complaint.” In the opening scene the 
flEBcer blwcrves, “ Kvery joy that life brings has to be paid for 
with twice its mejvsure of sorrow.” In the same key the 
.Mother complains, “ Oh this life ! If you do anything nice, 
there is always somebody who linds it misty. If you act 
kindly to one, it hurts another a sentiment echoed by the 
Oflicer too who cries, “ Oh liord \ what a fuss there is as soon 
as anybody wants to do anything new or great and the 

8 * 
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Lawyer finishes off with “my dreams are of nothing 
but crimes ” — “ it is misery to be man !” Last but not least is 
the suggestion that this world is crazy — “ it is a bedlam ” 
where “ justice becomes the undoing of men and equity often 
turns into iniquity.” The refrain of the whole play is practi* 
cally this that “men are to be pitied.” Foulstrand is 
delineated with hideous realism. Strindlierg seems to carry 
here his cynicism to excess and even his Fairhaven 
proves ' to be disappointing on a elo.ser view as there 
is “ not one happy person in that paradise ” and the llusliand 
wishes to die when his joy is full 1)ecause “ at tlie heart of 
happiness grows the seed of disaster.” With bitter irony the 
Lawyer says to the Daughter “ Once a liberator appeai’ed and 
he was nailed to the cross by all the right-minded.” 

Not to multiply instances, we shall next make only a bare 
reference to “ The Burned Lot” (1907) in wliich the Stranger 
lays bare with relentless realistic touches life as it is, espe- 
cially in Ills conversation with the Student and in bis answer 
to the query of !Mrs. WalstrOm “if he ever thought it 
pleasant to live ” (8c. ii) and 'to “ The Dunce of Death” 
(1901) in which Captain Edgar’s philosophy of life consists 
in the belief that all life is horrible and that “as long as the 
(human) mechanism holds together the thing to do* is to kick 
and fight with hands and feet, until there is nothing left ” and 
when the end comes “ a whcellmrrow of dust has to be spread 
on the garden beds,” that’s* all. 

The next important factor in Strindberg’s ^ growth is the 
death of hjs mother when he was only thirteen, an event which 
gave a new turn to his serious mind and he henceforth began 
to brood on religious ^questions which kept a hrm hold ofi 
him up to 1867-68 and shaped his later life. 

While at the Upsala University he was strongly inHuenced 
by Darwinism, then a new force, though it was afterwards 
condemned by him as “veterinary jihilosophy and animal 
science.” In his middle life he continued to Iw a scientific 
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devotee of truth for truth’s sake somewhat after the style of 
Huxley and in matters social and political his earlier views 
were noted for^an over-developed individualism partly based 
on the Revolutionary alwtract idejil of man’s inalienable 
primary rights so common at one time with the followers of 
Payne, Godwin and even J. S. Mill. A distinct leanin<» 
towards materialism was the outcome of the scientific bent 
given to his genius by his studies and interests in life about 
this time. 


Litekart Career: Fir.st Phase 
[1870-1885] 

At the age of twenty-live Strindlierg liecame drawn to 
literature while yet making tentative eflorts to find his life’s 
mission. His preoccupation with social problems now proved 
a decisive factor in his life. His first novel (written ret. tiO) 
in which he descrilies this period of tentative literary activities 
is remarkable equally for social criticism. For a time Swedish 
events and adventures and the Swedish people made a strong 
appeal to his'imuginatioii and he made himself conspicuous by 
his frank analysis of the prevailing social and political condi- 
tions of ’his country laid liare with deep insight and fearless 
candour. 

At this time virtually his dramatic career may be said to 
liegin though the turning point of his artistic career is marked 
by a voluim* of short stories on modern conditions of marrim^e 
and married life and the relation of the sexes written about 
1881. ‘This was the year when his mental condition began to 
'show signs of assuming an alarming turn. His interest in the 
burning social topic of the day indicates the gradual growth 
in him of a decided critical attitude towards the woman 
problem destined afterwards (from 188(1 to 1891) to develop 
into a definite hostility to Feminists and the Feminine 
movement. 
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We may just refer here to “ The Link ” (1897) ” The 
Creditors (1690),” “ The Stronger ” (1890), “ There are Crimes 
and Crimes ” (1899) and The Uance of Deaths” (1901). 

His anti'feminine attitude is largely 'responsible for the 
unfavourable light in which w'omanbood is represented in 
Tekla’s character. It is also indicated by the account of her 
life given by Miss Julia to Jean and in the character of Glerda, 
the divorced wife of the Master. Henriette too, who sacrifices 
Adolphe without a qualm and holds Maurice fast with 
something of a weird Satanic power in the toils of her 
Cleopatra*like charms, fares no better at his hands. 

The Second Phase : Period op Natuhalistic Plats 

[1886-1894] 

His bold and free utterances on sex morality involved him 
in 1884 in a criminal prosecution which, though it ended in his 
acquittal, embittered his soul already sorely tried by his 
strained relation with his first wife and his conflict with the 
Feminists who ns disciples of * Ihseii and B^drnson were 
fighting hard to remove what they sincerely considered ns 
irrational sex disabilities resulting from conventional social 
inequality. The Ibsenites revolted against the miquitous 
social injustice of harsh judgments pronounced on even feminine 
escapades in accordance with a stern moral code established 
by the stronger sex and relentlessly applied to women alone; 
while a preferential treatment was accorded tq raah‘ delin- 
quents in-.matters of greater heinousness or graver .import. 
This ** double code” of accfpted ethics was an eyesore to 
the Feminists. Strindbq^g’s became by 1886 a pronounced 
attitude of hostility to the Feminist movement and he was 
now fast moving towards a social outlook of his own. 

His attitude towards the sex problem is well illustrated 
in many of his plays from ” Miss . Julia ” (1888) to “The 
Thunderstorm ” (1907). 
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This period marked also a distinct change in his views 
regarding the masses. Under the growing influence ot the 
modern scientific spirit of Germany ending in tlie deification 
of rampant individualism, his idealistic visions about the com- 
mon people gave place to the new Nietsschean idea of the 
need for supermen. Ilis artistic method underwent a corres- 
ponding change and he exchanged his early romantic and 
ideali.stic art for naturalism and realism. This naturalistic 
phase continued vigorously up to 1890-97 and it includes 8 
One- Act plays besides the highly autobiographical naturalistic 
tragedy of “ The Link ” belonging to the year (1897) of 
renewed literary activity after his mental crisis and represent- 
ing dramatically the unhappy dissolution of his marriasre 
(in 1891). 

The intense bitterness with whicli Strindberg views this 
tragedy of the briuiking of the conjugal tie comes out clearly 
in the Lawy«n’’s speech in the “ Dream Play” in which he says 
that he can stand a murder case in court but knows nothing 
worse than “ to separate married people ” for “ then it is as 
if something c,ries treason against the primal force, against 
the source of all good, against love — ” 


Tiiesiks .vxj) Tre.vtmext 

Sex-duel for supremacy occasionally rc.sulting in the 
exploitation of man by womaiv-as of Adolph by Tekla in 
“ Creditors ” w'lioni Giistav pities for having felt “ the hypno- 
tising pftwer of skirts ” - forms the theme of several experi- 
mental plays Itelonging to this prolitic period of his dlramatic 
creations (IsSfi-lStlt) and a weird glocm ptwvades the plot of 
some of theat3 piectis. 

“Miss Julia ” (1S88), for instance, represents in a highly 
dramatic fashion a double conflict of complicated action in 
which the struggle betw'vcn the sexes is set off with that of 
the growing power of sujiorficial feminine elegance and 
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refinement in a really decadent social order against a solid 
substratum of manly vitality in the old social order which has 
successfully stood the test of time. The biological superiority 
of the male sex is vigorously maintained in the typical 
supremacy of the valet Jean which is explained by the general 
observation in the Author's Preface that “ sexually he (man) 
is the aristocrat because of his male strength, his more finely 
developed senses and his capacity for taking the initiative.” 
Similarly in “ Creditors ” the .superman Gustav is made to 
assert toTekla — “ for the woman, you know, is the man’s child, 
and if she is not, he becomes hers, and then the world turns 
topsy-turvy ” ; and once again (later on in the play) turning 
to the defeated Tekla, on whose moves depend the plan of 
Gustav the chess-player in this game, he triumphantly adds— - 
“And why you were doomed to befooled? Because T am 
stronger than you, and wiser also." 

To return to “ Miss Julia ” with referejice to the cjuestion 
of class distinctions. Th(? idle notion that the karrier of birth 
stands insuperable between, say masters and servants, receives 
a rude shock in this modem “ sefiool for scandal ” when these 
masters are made to suddenly discover that silently the nioml 
effect of an unavoidable close contact between two artificially 
demarcated strata of social life is to diminish the* social gulf 
conventionally supposed to keep the two classes for <’ver wide 
apart. The crux of the whole matter is aptly indicated by the 
valet Jean that “ perhaps, at bottom there isn’t (|uite so much 
difference as they think between one kind of peopjn and another.’* 

The jinsuspected influences of the talk of the great 
ones on those held to bey inferiors who never miss an 
opportunity of closely, watching their so-called superiors*— 
who see, hear, olwerve, note and exercise their natural 
intelligence in forming judgments on everything a.ssociated 
with the upper classes, and who reflect, criticise and draw 
conclusions from an uninterrupted succession of daily 
experiences— an; sure to produce a social reaction both 
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useful and hurtful to all concerned. No rank or status, 
however exalted, can entirely free the great people from the 
infirmity of pettiness or worse exhibition of weakness and short* 
comings displayed through want of self-control in unguarded 
moments when the Imaal human nature even in highly civilised 
man comes to the surface and inspite of artificially set up 
barriers between class and class makes the whole world kin. 
This intensifies in the lower chesses a sense of wrong and in- 
justice leading to a revolt against restraints and disabilities im- 
posed on them by an eifete social organisation. The unwarranted 
assumption of suiieiuority by a class not essentially superior 
in intellect or moral fibre makes them chafe, fret and become 
I'ebelliuus. This jirocess of detevlion, ever at work in .society 
below the surface veneer of polish, refinement, aristocratic 
restraint and re.scrve, nobilily of birth, is shown with relent- 
less realism. In another play “The Link” in two scener 
(sc. ii and sc. ix) the author has once more shown the nature 
of such a compact between the Baron and the Baroness as 
well a.s the inevitable sequence thereof in the social organism. 

It is in the light of a critical attitude towards society and 
social problems indicated above that the inner significance and 
right valut! of such plays as “ Miss Julia,” pre-eminently 
.socialistic, * must be gathered. Miss Julia reveals in the 
history of her own life her mother’s character — the relation of 
her parents with each other, the mother's plot against her 
own husband in the love intrigue she carried on with a lich 
hrick-manufaeturer, and her hatred of the male sex which led 
the daughter to suspect and hate men and promise never to 
he “ a man’s slave.'* • 

• In “ The lank ” (1S5)7) - especmlly sc. xvi— the effete 
elements are represented by the upper clas.ses while the lower 
stnitum of society is made to stand for what is vigorous and 
vitalising in life. Wo shall only refer to the hideous mutual 
recriminations into which the married pair in high life break 
out inspitc of a previous re.s()lution to the contrarj. 
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The Baron and the Baroness, anxious to avoid social scandal, 
mutually agree to separate for one year keeping the cause a 
secret mth them out of tender solicitude for their child — 
“ our love that has taken flesh, the memory of our beautiful 
hours, the link that unites our souls, the common meeting 
ground” (sc. x). This is highly autobiographical, ue may note 
in passing. The same note is struck repeatedly, as, for example, 
in the “ Dream Play ” uhei'e the Mother says that the thought 
of her children “ has been my life and my reason for living — 
my joy and my sorrow ” and also in “ The Thundemtorm ” 
(sc. i). To the presiding Judge a divorce suit in which “ two 
persons who have loved try to ruin each other ” seems simply 
horrible — “ it is like being in a slaughter-house.” The parties 
to the suit object too late to the jury’s decision when the child 
too is proposed to be placed under two guardians. 'J'hcy are 
in a dilemma — . “ It is hard to part ! And impossible to live 
together.” Strindberg’s own verdict ind his feeling in the 
matter could not be more clearly and strongly embodied. 

This powerful play on sex duel ends in a pessimistic tragic 
note when the Baroness finally' refuses to seek shtdter with 
her mother in her crushing misfortune. Shtf u’ill ratlier go 
into the woods “ to scream against God who has put this 
infernal love into the world as a torment for human* creatures” 
and at night into the Pastoi‘’s barn ”to sleep near her cliiid ”! 
The demand for woman’s equal rights with man is refcrrtHl to 
by the Sheriff and the Constable in the opeming scene and in 
sc. X, the Baron says to his wife, “ my error^eaused you to 
respect me. Whether it was the male or the criminal von 
admired most, I don’t know.^’ 

Strindberg seems to condemn a '• civil marriage a mar- 
riage contract without a wedding ceremony rt'sorted to in 
order to steal a march on the social body and its laws.” The 
re.sult--‘‘ all went to pieces,” and husband and wife compelled 
to wink at each other’s infidelitv for the sake of the child. 
But how long can the husband bear to introduce “ his friend’s 
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mistress as tiis wife ” for the sake of appearanees ? The in- 
evitable “ separation” with its scandal followed. The Baron 
concludes (sc. xvi)— “ Do you know against whom we have 
been fighting ? You call him God, but I call him nature.” 
This remark is very significant with regard to the author’s 
naturalistic bent at that time. 

This scientific bent of his mind created in him a living in- 
terest in a number of problems — ^psychological and sociological- 
some of which have been treated in a highly interesting 
manner in his dramatic works. 

Strindberg’s plays dwell or touch on a large variety of 
topics ranging from heredity and determinism, the play of 
the sub-conscious, mental suggestion, crimiijal impulse, in- 
dividual responsibility, sex-duel, the marriage problem and 
post-marital relation to psychical experiences, mysticism 
and the idea of superman. Anything like a comprehensive 
treatment of all tlu.'se aspects is out of the (juestion here. 
tVo shall only refer to a few important items. 

In The Link *' (se. xvi) ^the Baroness, when blamed by 
her husband fpr the unfortunate termination of the “separa- 
tion ’’-suit as n'gards the fate of their sou, vehemently says 
in self-defencti — ‘‘ But did 1 make myself r Did I put evil 
tendencies, hatred and wild passions into myself ! Xo I ” 

“ The Burned Lot ” fl!»07), which is jjartly a study in 
crimiuolt^y, contains a character, the Stranger, whose idea is 
that life however shaped is full of •' connections and repeti- 
tious.” He a\-8i-s (sc. i)— “ I have mot with occurrences that 
seemed tt\ me absolutely inevitable, or pre-dostined.’ • Gustav 
(iu/‘ Creditors ”) holds (what TekB calls) the enlighteudd idea 
that “ whate.ver happtms must happen “ whatever happens 
is to a certain extent necessary.” 

StrindlMjrg’s appears to be a modilied ll)senit«* doctrine ol 
heredity according to which cloixls aredoiu' under tin* inilnence 
of a Icndcncv in ti p«*vson»s nature luori’ or less pre-iletei mined 
by aucestml eharsieter. 


U 
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In ** Pariah " (1889) the play of the subcouscions is drama* 
tically utilised. Mr. Y explains in detail how involuntary 
errors (or crimes) ' seem to commit themselves without being 
tcilled for which one should not be held responsible. He 
considers himself the victim of an “ unconscious impulse ” and 
describes the mechanical process that led him to forge a 
signature showing how he unconsciously learned to reproduce 
the signature “ automatically.” Mr. X too puts forth a similar 
plea in' extenuation of bis own misdeed which he did not report 
being unwilling ” to spoil both his own life and that of his 
parents for the sake of an abstract principle of justice.” This 
Mr. X, like Gustav, is a bit of a superman who illustrates 
Strindberg’s in^llectualisin. According to him “ the most 
dangerous of human groups is that of the stupid.” He re- 
mains unconvinced when Mr. Y tries to seek refuge for his 
crime in ” an outside influence,” say “ mental suggestion,” 
as the cause of his criminal act, and drives Mr. Y to the next 
alternative, r.iz., ” could it po&sibly Ite my primitive self which 
pushed to the front while my consciousness wjis asleep — 
together with the criminal will of that self, ai\d its inability 
to calculate the results of an action ?” ' Poe’.s theory of 
mental suggestion is used in the “Simoom” (1888?), as we 
have already noted, and also in “ Creditors ” where the lateni 
tendencies in Adolph are called forth by its h(dp. There is 
also a passing reference in “ Pariah ” to Bernhelm’s work 
on mental suggestion. 

In his “ Creditors,” which in a way is a “ thesis-play,” 
Strindberg deals with the question of moral responsibility 
with Reference to the Fa^an idea of Fate or the Christian 
doctrine of Providence. According to the author. Fate or 
Providence, heredity and environment which tend to reduce 
individual responsibility leave, however, only a *‘narruu 
margin ui^rotected” within which area individual liability 
operates and where men aiv accountable though guiltless 

' Pliivb. Sopontl |i. SWi. 
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— “ guileless in ragard to one who is no more accountable to 
oneself and one’s follow beings.” 

“ The Naturalist has,” Strindberg observes in the Author’s 
Preface to “ Miss Jjilia,” “ wiped out the idea of guilt, but he 
cannot wipe out the results of an action— punishment, prison, 
or fear.” 

Tekla in her self-defence refers to Gustav’s theory of all 
our actions being determined in advance” adding that she 
was “ driven by her nature and the circumstances into acting 
as she did.” So also Adolphe (in “ There are Crimes and 
Crimes ”) — “ My dear Jeanne, no matter how much harm that 
woman may have done you, she did nothing with evil inten- 
tion — in fact, she had no intention whatever — but just followed 
the promptings of her nature.” 

Qushiv rejects, we see in “ Creditoi-s,” the very idea of 
“ making it up ” for past wrongs and with intelligent genero- 
sity accounts for Tckliv’s past deeds as due to what he will not 
even call a “ fault ” — ” it is a trait — ^just a trait, which is 
rendered disadvantageous by its results.” 

Similarly, the Stranger* (in “ The Burned Lot ” sc. i.) 
remarks — “ I have beheld life from every quarter, from every 
standpoint, from above and from below, and always it has 
seemed to Vno like a scene staged for my benefit. And in that 
way I have at last become reconciled to a part of the past, and 
I liave come to excuse not only my own but also other people’s 
no-called fault (Italics our own.) “ The innate or acquired 
sense of honour ” inherited by the upper classes, for instance, 
is such a “ tcait ” that has “ become disadvantageous to the 
preservation of the race.” Thius it proves the undging of 
Miss Julia who frantically appeals to Jean for help “Do me 
this last favour — save my honour.’’ 

In Act III, sc. ii, of “ There are Crimes and Crimes ” 
the long conversation l)etween Adolphe and Henrietta deals 
with strange psychical phenomena — the imaginations of 
murder not actually committed considered svs a form of mental 
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disease, “ the power of the eril wiJl 'to kill ” hi soniQ mystic 
way, loss of will power in a man “ depolarised ” by acoumula> 
ted hatred of ihoso whom ho had offended by bis tyrannical 
sway. 

When called upon to repent fur her admitted faults — 
“malice, arrogance, cruelty” — Henriette sharply repudiates 
all responsibility by the answer that “ they ara like the dirt 
left behind by things handled during the day and washed off 
at night.” 

In Act IV, sc. i, occurs an allusion to thought-reading 
as a moans of detection of criminal intentions. Maurice and 
Henriette in their conversation arc full of su^estions about 
the “ will to believe.” The whole of Act IV. sc. ii, is quite 
an interesting psychological .study. 

Emile (Jeanne’s brother) just refers to the problem of 
socially unequal marriages with their unhappy conso(]uunees, 
Marriage and married life practically form the theme of “ The 
Dance of Death ” (1901). The demoniac strife lietween man 
and wife, their vulgar mutual recriminations and struggle for 
mastery, de.scribed with ugly ahd grote.sque details, ])resenf 
life in its elemental vigour and energy and naked savagery. 
Intellect clashes with intellect with great force and feeling.s 
collide with one another with brutal fury. On thd top of all 
these conflicts there is the strange sjiectacle of an uncanny 
attachment for each other not worthy of the name of love. 
Captain Edgar and his wife .\lice act like half-tamed wild 
animals put in a cage — ever ready to fly at each other’s throat 
and tear each other to piece.s, growling and snarling fiercely 
whenever an occasion arises but the next moment licking each 
other in quite a friendly fashion with evident signs of peace- 
ableness, if not of affectionateness. They observe for the sake; 
of their offspring a kind of marital armed neutrality. Curt 
observes in disgust to the Captain “ What is happening in this 

house? Ihe place is so filled with hatred that one can 

hardly breathe.’ They combine brutal frankness in mutual 
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ncuusatiou with calculated couspiracy to work the adversary’s 
ruin. The husband keeps the wife as his slave and the wife 
openly shows a despicable eagerness for his death. Thev 
absolutely hate each other, (piietly torment each other, have 
no confidence and little love, yet pretences are darefully kept 
u]i. He complains of her dcvili.sh temper and she confesses 
that “ her liusband is a stranger to her even a£ter 25 years of 
marriage and she knows nothing at all aliout that man.” 
Here we have got sex-duel with a vengeance. Curt inveighs 
against marriage having “ seen one marriage at close tiuarters ” 
(meaning his own) which was dreadful — but Alice’s experience 
is woi*se. With stoic resignation he advises her not to appor- 
tion blame but to accept the fact as a trial to l)e borne. This 
is an autobiographical touch. In Alice’s case even the children 
instead of being “ the* uniting link became the seed of dis- 
s(msion — what is held the bbs-ssing of the home turned ii to 
a curse.” AVcll might she exclaim — “ Well, I believe, that 
we belong to a cursed race ! ” 

{To Ite roiitiiiimf) 
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THE THREE RINGS 

[FABAPHBASGD FROM LESSINO’S yATBAH ITER WBISB] 

• 

[Nathan, the wise Jew of Jerasalem, is invited by Saltan Saladin and 
is asked which of the three reh'n'ions followed in the Saltan’s realms— 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam — is the true faith. By way of answer 
Nathan narrates the famous story of the Three Bings.] 

Nathan. 

In bygone years in East there lived a man, 

Who had a wondrous ring of priceless worth ; 

He always wore it on his hand. The gem — 

An opal — sparkled with a hundred hues. 

It had the magic power to make the man, 

Who wore it with a humble trustful heart, 

Belov’d of God and trusted of mankind. 

What wonder, then, that this wise sage of yore 
Ne’er took it off ? What wonder, too, he .wished 
This ring, from son to .son .successively, 

As priceless heirloom in his line preserved 't 
And thus he set about it. When he died. 

He left his most beloved son the ring. 

And bade him that he also, in his turn. 

Should give the ring to him he thought the best 
Among his sons, — the worthiest of all 
Without regard to age. The secret charm 
The ring posses.sed would surely make him best 
And worthiest of all his family, 

And also head and chief. You understand, 

Sultan ? 

Sftladin. 

0 yes, I do. On with thy tale. 

Nathan. 

Descended thus from father unto son, 

• * 

One happy man posse.s8ed this magic ring, 
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Himself the best-lov’d of his father, but 

Himself the father of three loving sons, 

Three sons, each one of whom he dearly loved. 

As well, indeed, each one deserved to be. 

So nicely balanced was the scale of love; 

The father knew not whom to give the ring. 

Now one, now next, and now the third he deem’d 
Most worthy wearer of the magic ring 
So secretly he promised each in turn, 

As best of three, the ring. Thus matters stood. 

It always pained the father, that he must. 

Before he died, disown two worthy sons. 

Who had believed his w’ords, and wliom he held 
As dear as his own life. What did he do ? 

A crafty artist secretly he called, 

And ordered him to fashion two new rings, — 

Exact replicas of the old, — nor spare 
Expense nor pains to make them as alike 
The genuine, as far as art permit. 

And w'heii the artist brought him these thi'ee rings. 
The old man even could not tell the ring, 

Which served iis model. With his mind at rest- 
tie called each son (the others knowing nought). 
.\.nd gave to each one ring ; and, blessing all 
'rhree e(|ually. he died.— Sultan, you hear ? 


SuUnn. 

I do^ I do ; Init haste thee now to end 
'I'his wondrous tale of rings. 


No than. 


I’vo almost done ; 


What must have followetl, you can guess yourself. 
Scarce was the father dead, when each son came 
With his own ring for each one wished to be 
'I'ho best-lwlov’d of all. Their utmost skill 
fo know the true from fals«' availed them not— 
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All three were so alike. — E’en so it were 
An effort vain to judge which faith is best. 

ifaliff/iii. 

Have, faiths to thee no higher worth than rings? 

•No than. 

Your pardon, Sire ! Which of the rings was true 
I venture not to judge. The father got 
Them made on purpose so that no one could 
Distinguish them, — that none might dominate. 

Salot/in. 

But rings ! — Xathan, play not with me ! — I thought 
liings might be made by man, but God>given faiths 
Differ quite sharply as regards the dress. 

The food, the drink, and many things besides. 

Nothau. 

But in their fundamentals surely not, 

For rests not each upon the Osk (I heat Tkutti, 

The Ancient AVisdou — taught by Prophets old 
To their Disciples r These! in turn did teaeh 
A newer generation ; thus doth Trutli 
E.\paud throughout the world. Should we this Trutli 
Xot hold with humble faith r Ts not tliat right ? 

And which the faith that should attract us most r 
Which faith to doubt the hast ? — Xone but our own : 
None but the faith our fathers long har e held. 

The faith of those who from our infant da^s 
Shower’d upon us blcssing.s, care and love, , 

Nor e’er deceived us. ,AVhy should I deny 
My fathers more than thou ? T’hou follow’st thine ; 
Then 1, too, should be free to follow mine. 

Could’st thou give lie unto thine ancestors, 

Disclaim them, that in this way thou may’st prove 
My fathers right? Or should I,se«?k to prove 
That thine, or of these Naxarcnes wore right. ? 
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Saladin (aside). 

By God and Holy Prophet I He is right. 
I stand amazed. 


Nathan, 


Return we to the rings. 

As 1 have said, the sons disputed long : 

Each swore he had the ring — the one, true ring — 
Received witli blessings from the father’s hands. 
The father loved them all so equally. 

He could not favour one alx)vn the rest. 

Rather than that such father play’d him false. 
Each thought his brothers false, guilty of schemes 
And plots against hinis(‘lf : but each one wish’d 
To sift the true from false ; and so agreed 
To put their case Iwfore a judge. 


Saladin. 


And how 

Decided he ? I long to hear the end. 
Come, speak, T listen. 


Nathan. 


Thus did speak the judge : 
1 hear the true ring has the power to make 
Th»! wearer loved by God and all mankind. 

“ That njust decide. The owners of the tw’O 
Ealse rings can never gain the love of men, 

“ Nor please their God. Which brother of you three 
“ U by the others best-belov’d ?— Why stand • 

“Ye silent? Speak'. Are not the others dear 
“ As his own self to him that owns the ring ? 

“ Jealous avi? vc ainl proud, and each one loves 
“And thinks iiimsclf the best;-all three deceived 
“ Deceivers are. None of the rings is true. 

“ The true ring hiM*. been lost ; and, to conceal 
“ This loss, your father got three new ones made.’ 


10 
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Bravo ! Bravo ! 

Nathan. 

Tho good judge fuvther said : 

** Thus I advise : leave we the matter here 
“ As now it stands. Each from the father got 
“ One ring, an heirloom ; — therefore, let eaeh one 
“ Believe his to be true. The father was 
“ Unwilling that but one be thought the best, 

“ Por he did love you all, and equal loved ; 

“ He would not see one raised above the rest. 

“ Therefore, let each i*ejoicc in his own heart 
“ As having won the father’s dearest love : 

“ Let each one try to be the best*l)ciov’d, 

“ And prove the charm residing in his ring. 

“ Let this be proved through patience, deep resolve, 
And faith firm-fix’d, and acts of righteousness, 

“ And confidence in (iod’.s e’er present grace. 

“ And when your children’s children fail to see, 

“ Years hence, the inward greatness of these rings, 
“Let them come once again to this great hall. 
“Then shall preside a wiser, greater Judge 
“ Upon this seat. Xow, go !” Thus spake the judg« 
Saladiu. 

God ! God ! 

Nathan. 

, Sultan ! If thou believ’st thou arji 

•That promised judgej- 

Saladin. 

I ! Bust ! I ! Nolxaly ! 

Oh God ! 


Nathan. 


Why thus, Sultan V 
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Nathan ! Nathan ! 

The great wise Judge, who knows the true from false, 
Is yet unbohi ; His time is yet to ho, 

His judgment seat cannot l)e mine. Depart 
In peace, and henceforth be my trusted friend. 

POST-GRAT)rATE 
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A PLEA FOB AN ALL INDIA COLLEGE OF CO- 
OPERATION AND FOR UNIVERSITY CHAIRS OF 
CO-OPERATION 

“ The Co-operative Education Programme for the Congress 
year, 1915-1316 defines the objects of co-operntive education 
as “ the formation of co operative character and opinions by 
teaching the history, theory and principles of the movement, 
with Economics, and Industrial and Constitutional History in 
so far as they have a hearing on Co-operation and, secondarily, 
though not necessarily of less import, the training of men and 
women to take part in industrial and social reforms and civic 
life generally.” 

With a view to attain the above objects of co-operative 
education a Co-operative College has been established at 
Holyoake House, Manchester. The College is under the con- 
trol of the Co-operative Union through its Central Education 
Committee (the Co-operative Union being a federation of co- 
operative societies in the United Kingdom, undertaking 
educational organising and advisory work on thdir Indiulf). 
The objects of the Manchester Co-operative College are thus 
set forth in the Prospectus — 

To complete the scheme of co-operative education by 
providing a centre for higher education in the specialised 
subjects required for the full equipment of the co-operator, 
and th^ further development of etficiency in the co-operative 
movement. 

“ To provide a centre for the cultivation of the co-opera- 
tive spirit, the generation of enthusiasm for the application of 
co-operative principles, and the inspiring of students for 
service in the cause of co-operation ; to assist in all possible 
ways in the diffusion of a knowledge of co-operative principles 
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and practice, and the cultivation of a healthy co-operative 
opinion ; and to co-operate with, and help, all existing organi- 
sations having these objects. 

“ To undertake, investigations and research that are calcu- 
lated to aid the general development and progress of co-opera- 
tion, and stimulate the application of co-operative principles 
in the solution of social problems.” 

The college is open to both men and women, but no student 
of less than 17 years of age is admitted except under special 
circumstances. 'I’he session or college year is from October 
to June, and the fee for a full course of instruction on the 
various subjects amounting to about l."> hours’ teaching per 
week, is 12 |:uiiiens. Shorter periods and courses for special 
subjects arc provided for those unable to take the full course. 

We need not hew detail the curriculum of the collesre. 
It is suffici«‘nt to say that it covers most, if not all, of the 
special subjects (arr f>ppni(ti.v) necessary to achieve the ob- 
jects of co-operative I'ducation a.s detined above. It may, 
however, he noted that the scheme includes ” Tuition by 
correspondence ” and “ ExtCn.sion lectures ” by which courses 
of study are taken to the localities of societies desiring them. 
Two scholarships of £20 each and two of £10 each are tenable 
at the college for the promotion of research and the encourage- 
ment of investigation of subjects of co-operative importance. 

Now this work of the co-operative college so briefly sum- 
marised hew? may he thought to he only of importance to 
British co-operators. Such is, however, not the case, as 
students are received from the uttermost ends of the earth. 
As a writer in the “ International Co-operative Bulletin ” 

jjiivs “During recent months young co-operative enthusiasts 

from India, Australia, Finland and Japan have assuaged 
their thirst for co-operative knowledge, and gained an insight 
into the romance of our movement, by studying at Holyoake 
House. Some have taken a regular course and others have 
been compelled to be content with a fleeting visit, rending as 
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they ran, gathering the flowers and fragrance of our growth, 
scenting the peaceful evolution promoted by the pioneers and 
now gradually encompassing the earth.” 

A similar — but more ambitious — scheme ‘has been launched 
in Russia. In pursuance of a Resolution of the all-Russian 
Co-operative Congress a Co-operative University was opened 
on the 17th September, 1918, in Moscow at the premises of the 
Moscow Union of Co-operative Credit Societies. The Univer- 
sity is intended to provide highly skilled instructors for co- 
operative work, properly trained directors for the lioards of 
co-operative societies, editors of leading co-operative reviews, 
etc. The first section to lie opened was the economic co- 
operative section, covering the tc'acbing of economic subjects 
relating to co-operation, its theory, methods and organisation 
in general ; the second was the commercial managers section ; 
and the third included courses and seminaries for the study 
of co-operative production. Special courses of lectures on 
co-operative statistics, banking and lxx)k-keeping, co-operative 
housing, etc., have also been delivcml. Kvery co-operative 
organisation has to contribute a percentage from ,its turnover 
for the maintenance and development of this important educa- 
tional establishment. As the financial position of the Univer- 
sity is secure, its proraotci's hope to he able to develop it into 
a real training ground on the basis of co-operation for highly 
skilled workers in the field of the economic and social re- 
construction of Russia. 

The French Government have recently taken the impor- 
tant step .of founding a Chair of Co-operation at the famous 
College of France and of appdinting Prof. Charles Gide— fh§ 
doyen of French co-operators and the father of the co-opera- 
tive movement in France— to that Chair. This new institution, 
mainly brought about by the efforts of the National Federa- 
tion of Co-operative societies of France, is largely supported 
by co-operative funds voted with practical unanimity at the 
Paris Congress of 1919 and at a cost of 20,000 francs. French 
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co-operators have eagerly 80t]^ht the opportunity of establish- 
ing this “ chair ” because the College of Trance is an institu- 
tion, not only of national standing but one in which the 
Professors have complete liberty to arrange the courses of 
instruction and to follow the bent of their own scientific 
inclinations in research. The realisation of their purpose 
provides an opportunity for establishing co-operation in the 
highest educational circles as a subject of scientific investiga- 
tion, and of extending its influence into thought hitherto 
untouched by co-operative propaganda. 

In Germany, besides the Berlin University Chair of Co- 
operation held by Ur. August :Muller, classes for co-operative 
education are hold at selected centres. These classes cover 


various aspects of the movement, as suited to members and 
officials, the duration of the course being proportioned to the 
use which the learner proposes to make of his knowledge. 
The extent to which co-operative education has spread in 
Germany is illustrated by the number of books on co-operative 
ipatters-’-often discussing in detail compirstively small points 
of theory or pnictice — which have been written as theses, by 
men competing for degrees in the leading Universities. Such 
theses were unheard of by the learned men of English 
Universities until within the last four or five years; but 
they have l)een common in Germany for twenty years or 
more The general standard of eduwUion at any rate among 
those who direct the affairs of co-oi^rative societies in 

mo»t other oduntriw, and nhilc much ot the rf thm 

i. no diuht due to th. cOlcicnuy of the gonoml ^tem j 
education, »omo nt least innsf ho nsonbed to the woA of 

the federations. . . 

These examples from the West have their “ 

inesc examp statistics show that there 

in Bengal and India. Last yeai s swu 

.re in India 

a total membership of l.i'W.wi auu 
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of 175 millions of rupees. It will at once be evident that 
the co-operative movement has taken firm root in the 
country and that the interest of a vast mass of the popula- 
tion of this country are involved in the success and stability 
of that movement. Now that success and that stability 
depend, mainly, if not solely, on a widely diffused co-opera- 
tive education taken in lioth its narrower and broader aspects. 
Let us examine what has so far been done in the various 
provinces for co-operative education in the narrower sense (as 
apart from co-operative propaganda of which T shall treat 
later). 

Some tentative efforts in the direction of the training of 
workers and office-bearers have been made in several pro- 
vinces. In Boml)ay, the Central Co-operative Institute with 
the help of the Co-operative Department arranges short 
courses of training for secretaries and dei»irtmental officers. 
In other provinces the respective Departments arrange for a 
course of training for probationers with the help of their own 
officers. No University in India has yet thought fit to 
include Co-operation as a regufar separate course of study, 
though some of them, specially the University of Calcutta, 
have included it as one of the sulisidiary subjects in the 
Economics courses for the Degree E-vaininations. No ohair of 
Co-operation has yet been thought of in connection >vlth any 
of the old or ncu’ Indian Universities, though it is recognised 
by all that the co-operative movement is the most potent 
economic movement in India to-day. There jire no strong 
Provincial ^Co-operative Unions or any All-India ( 'o-operative 
body which may finance and cpntrol an All-India Co-operative 
College or University The examples from the West Avhich I 
have described almve show that Western Co-operators have 
realised — what we have not yet realised — that co-operation is 
an important subject of study and research %vhich should not 
be neglected by any seat of learning^ The ever-widening 
pn^ess of co-operation, the multifarious applications of the 
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principles of co-operation to the solution of diverse economic 
problems make it imperative that the subject should be studied 
by the best intellects of the country for the furtherance of its 
own economic interests. Moreover, the institution of a Co- 
operative College, or a Chair of Co-operation filled 'and manned 
by experts means enormous strength to the movement. A 
co-operative society, lie it a primary, or a central bank, or 
trading society, or a store or a federation, must depend for its 
success on efficient management. This efficient management 
is only possible if the men at the holm have been properly 
trained in the theory and practice of co-operation. In these 
days when the cry for vocational education is heard on all 
sides, the need for such recognised centres of co-operative 
training and research is all the greater, for the field of 
employment to our young men ottered by co-operative 
.societies is widening year by year; and, as new applications cf 
the co-operative principle are made, as co-operative stoi’es, 
houring .societies, sale societies, cattle-breeding societies, 
market-gardening societies, industrial societies, whole-sale 
societies, federations are started in increasing numliers, new 
talents will be noces.sary and must be forthcoming. Indeed 
the want of .such centres of co-operative study and research 
is largely* responsible for the one-sided progress of co- 
operation in India. From these centres will radiate new 
ideas ; new visions will arise, and new fields will open up. 
I would plead, lirstly, for an all-India C*)-operative College 
or University, .whatever you may c;ill it, situated in a central 
place liKe Allahabad. T’his College should be financed by 
all co-operative institutions in India and by the Provincial 
and Imperial (jovernmentjs. It should make arrangements 
lor both instruction and research in co-operation. It should 
have the most complete and up-to-date lil.n’ary of co-o^ra- 
tive and general and economic literature, Indian and foreign. 

It should publish .a monthly Journal of Co-operation 
(superseding all provincial journals) containing news rom 

11 
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all provinces, the results of the research of the Professors, 
a record of co-operative activities abroad, notices of all 
important co-operative publications, etc. It should have an 
Editorial Board with a paid Chief Editor -and Manager. Like 
tho International Co-operative Bulletin and the Review of 
Agricultural Economics, the all-India Journal should In 
published in as many languages as is desirable and possible 
for circulation in the several provinces. 

The College should be a residential one and should 
have a co-operative store, a co-operative dairy, a co-operative 
laundry, etc., attached to it, so that the students themselves 
might practise co-operation in as many directions as possible. 
The instruction offered by the College should be in different 
grades suiting different classes of students. The College 
should, moreover, have a Correspondence Section which should 
arrange for correspondence courses of instruction for those 
W'ho cannot afford to come to Allalialmd. 

But such an all-India College of Co-operation can only 
arise out of the deliberations of an all-India Congress of 
Co-operators who alone can lay its foundations on solid 
finance. For this and for other purposes it is* very desirabh; 
to organise at an early date an all-India Co-operative 
Congress. ' 

Before this ideal is realised, however, it is within the 
competence of the various local Coverninents — I mean, the 
Ministers for Co-operation and Kducation — to found Chair 
of Co-operation in the various Universities pf India. Tho 
founding^ of a Chair of Co-operation means so much for the 
sound, efficient, and many-sided development of co-operation 
in the provinces that it needs no special argument from m*o. 
Private munificence and state contributions should be able 
to create an endowment of say— or 4 lakhs of rupees— for 
founding such a Chair of Co-operation. Moreover, co-opera- 
tive education must be spread among all classes of the 
people; from the primary school up to the University shige 
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co'operation must form a compulsory subject of study. 
Authorities of evory secondary school and every college should 
encourage and actively participate in the formation of 
students’ Co-operative stores managed by students and teachers 
for their common benefit. Students of Economicsl in colleges 
should 1)0 accompanied by professors to visit centres of co- 
operative activity. In these various ways and through these 
diverse channels must we spread co-operative education if we 
are to reap the full benefit of this great new movement and 
equip ourselves for taking our proper part in the growing 
international co -operative commonwealth. What deraocraev 
is in the field of politics, co-operation is in that of economics. 
If responsible Government is to be a success it must be based 
on sound economic foundations : the brick and mortar of co- 
operation will build those foundations strong and stable. The 
successful development of co-opemtion can alone ensure thr 
success of responsible democratic Government. Political and 
economic progress must go hand in hand ; and in India, the 
land of small holdings, small capital and small home 
industries— economic progress' lies in eliminating the middle- 
men by co-operatively linking up the producer in the fields 
with, the consumer and the exporter. The application of the 
co-operatiru principle alone can bring economic salvation to 
the millions of psitient, toiling agriculturists of India. 

Pancranandas Mukherji 
APPENDIX 

SlTRJRCTa IN WHICH INSTRUCTIDN IS OFFERED BY THE 
Co-operative Coi.leoe, Manchester. 

Leeturos are given, as ifsinircil, on the following subjects : 

CO-OSEHATIOS. 

Section I. 

History and Principles of Oo-oiwration. 

Economics of Co-operation. 
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Co-operative Problems. 

Co-operation and Social Problems. 

Co-operative Control of Raw Materials. 

Co-operative Finance. 

Co-operation in Agriciiltiiro. 

Co-operative Production. 

International Co operation. 

Co-operation in Ireland. 

Co-operation in Scotland. 

Co-operation in Denmark. 

Co-operative Statistics and Statistical IVIethods. 

IIlSTOKY. 

Section II. 

General History. 

Constitutional History, 

Industrial History, 1066-1910. 

The Industrial Revolution. 

Economic and Industrial History of the Nineteenth Onturv. 
Reform Movement of the Nineteenth Century. 


ErosoMfcs. 

Section III. 

Economics of Industry. 

Money, Prices, and Banking. 

International Trade and Foreign Exchanges. 

History and Principles of Taxation. 

Public Finance. 

Economic Theories. 

Social Economics. 

Wages. 

Economic and Social Problems. 

Trade-Unionism. 

The Organisation of Industry* and Commerce. 

The Welfare of the Group. 

Women in Industry. 

Citizenship, Sociology, and Ethics. 

Sections IV ^ V. 

Citizenship. 

Local Govern men t, 
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Central Government. 

Political Science. 

Sociolojvy. 

EthicR. 

Education. 

Section VI. 

History, Theory, and Organisation of Education. 

The Art of Teaching. 

Co-operative Education : Its History and Organisation. 

PrOPAOAN’DA PcBLIf SPEAKINfJ. 

Section VII. 

The Organisation of Proi^ganda. 

Elocution and Public S]%aking. 

EMEUr.FAT.Y AND SpKCTAI. SUBJECTS. 

Section VIII. 

The Co-operative MoveiiuMit ainl Taxation. 

Tkchxkmt. Subjects. 

Section IX. 

Co-operative Management. 

Co-o|)erative Book-keeping and Accountancy. 

Co-operative Secretaryship. * 

( o-ojierativ^ .Auditing. 

Co-opei-ative Administration (covering the wf;rk of Co-operative 
Cofiimittccs). 

Commoilities of Commerce. 

Economics of Husincs.< Orgiinisation. 

Modern Business .Methods and Office Organisation. 

Statistics and Statistical Method'^. 

Comnfercial Jjaw. 

(!o-operativo Law. 

Advertising. 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

fl 

[Tran»?ator^ft Fohrtrorfl: 

Mr. K. M. Munslii has a rising raputation in Bombay, both as a lawyer 
and as a man of letters. This is an English version of his first long story, 
which is still, in the opinion of the translator, in spite of a certain amount of 
lack of polish lioth in the development of the plot as well as in the language 
(faults inseimrablc from every lirst effort), the best of his productions. 
This story has been chosen on account of its obvious importance for our 
present-day situation in India and the translator feels a certain amount of 
pride in presenting what be regards as one of the finest of recent productions 
in his mother-tongue to a larger public. The diffieultics of tran«‘lation and 
the short-comings of the translator in both the languages should account 
for all defects. The Mnerit,’ however, all goes to his friend, the original 
author.] 


PART I 
CHAPTER I 
Friends in Need 

Whatever philosophers might s;iy, a home bereft of the 
master is no homo. For two weeks (iunavanti’s home had 
been in tliat sad condition ; to her it had Ijecome sad and 
dreary like the cremation-ground. Her beloved lord and 
huslmnd had left all worldly cares liehind and had started out 
on his journey to heaven, and in departing liad taken all light 
and joy from the life of the good Gunavanli. . The* Hindu 
wife’s life is closely intertwined with that of her husliaqd and, 
like the tender creeper which,* entwines the stunly tree, when 
bereft of his supporting arm she withers aw'ay and her whole 
life becomes a desolate ruin. She cannot live alone by herself, 
for her life is wholly derived from her hushtind. He may ho 
poor, a beggar even, but he is her God upon ejirth ; and here 
was a learned, noble, high-soulcd hushajid gone. Gunavanti’s 
happineas was at an end. Jagatkishor— the laughing, leaping, 
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darling Kishor of ten summers— the sole remembrance of his 
father — was the one oasis in this dreary waste of her life. 

Darkness was falling outside, and Gunavanti’s heart, too, 
was wrapped up ii> gloom. The ladies who had come to condole 
with her had departed. Jagatkishor had put his head on her 
lap and had sunk into the sweet sleep of innocence. Gunavanti’s 
youthful beauty had been somewhat dimmed by grief but a 
graver matronly dignity had sjwead over her features ; Itati’s 
charms had disappeared but Kunti's quiet dignity had come in 
their place. Her black dress melted insensibly into the 
gathering gloom of the dimly lighted room.- Only her face— 
with its quiet, peaceful, resigned expression was visible like 
the full moon shedding her cold quiet lustre upon a thick dark 
forest. 

Footsteps were heard below. Guimvanti stretched forth 
her hand and turned up the light. It seemed Raghubhai h id 
come. Raghubhai had been the closest friend of Gunavanti’s 
husband. Why should he not be ? Nilkanthrai hiid found 
him a ])lace and had helped him forward in his career. 
Through his favour alone Had he attained his present rank of 
the Kotwal of that small iState. For a considerable while 
llaiji’s house luul been his home. Raiji was quite unused to 
the c70ok^d ways of the world and so Raghubhai had taken 
upon hims 4 >if all the trouble of running his household affairs 
and even ke«quug account of his income and expenditure. 
Kven after llaiji’s death he was a daily visitor and he regawled 
Guuavanti and her sou as memlwrs of his own family. If such 
hswl not lK‘eji the ca.si' (Junavanti could never have found any 
way oiit*of her troubles. • 

• Raghubhai came in. He had the power of favourably 
impressing a stranger at first sight. His tall person looked 
really splendid in a strong, silk-bordered Nagpur dhoti, lui 
old.fashion.Ml court-coat with a silk shawl thrown over the 
shoulders and a Kathiawadi tiirlMU which he had adopted to 
please the Kathiwad l^inee whom he served. His face was 
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by uu means very remarkable, bat often there was a good deal 
of dignity in it and sometimes it struck an observer so much 
that he got a wholesome impression of the man. His eyes 
were deep set, and from them twinkled worldly wisdom and 
intrigue. His features plainly announced the man’s greed 
for pow'er as well as his firmness and his cleverness. His 
deliberate and cold manner of talking indicated experience 
and diplomacy. Rumour hud it tliat even his superiors were 
a little afraid of approaching him. For the present he was 
the Kotwal and so he practically dictated the local politics. 
Poor Gunavanti had found no reason to be suspicious and 
regarded him as something nearer than her own brother. 

“ Well, sister-in-law ; and how arc you ? ” said the cold 
voice of Raghubhai. It w'as sweet enough though, for he had 
had long practice in speaking sweetly in a prince’s court. 

“ Fairly well, brother. You are welcome.” 

Raghubhai took his scat on the swing' some distance 
away. He began to ask about her affairs ; “ How is Jagat- 
kishor ? Did he cry to-day ?” 

“ No, not so much to-day. lie will got psed to it in 
course of time, brother. Is there any other course ? ” 
Gunavanti’s voice got choked with tears Avhilc saying^ this. 

“ Sister-in-law, do have more couragi;. Even these days 
shall puss aAvay and you shall l)e happy once again.” 

“ I have done with happiness and misery in this life. I 
have but one object now. That is to sec Jagat grown up.” 

“ That you shall, of course, you shall. Do not be afraid. 
But now decide what is to l)c done next.” < 

“ What should I decide ?• I am ready to do whatever yoj< 
and Ramkisandasji think proper.” 

Upon hearing this other name liaghubhai raised his 
eyebrows just a shade. ” You sec, sister-in-law, the matter 
stands thus,” he began, and honied words, insinuating like the 

' A big plank Bwlinr, big onough to Kurvn an a ImhI mill liiiiig fruni (he ceiling, w a 
couiiiiou and necessary piece of buiiseholrl fiirnitun' in Uijjaral. 
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serpent, poured glibly from his tongue, “ Your wishes are my 
wishes. I am your humble servant, you must understand. 
For the family of Raiji Saheb I am ever ready to lay down 
all I have, even life itself. You are to me a mother and Jagat 
is my little brother. You see, I used to keep all accounts for 
Uaiji Saheb and so I know exactly how you stand at present.’’ 

Just then from the veranda came the crash of a stick with 
its iron ring. Baghubhai’s face fell a little on hearing this, 
but immediately it was wreathed again with his habitual 
ingratiating smiles. 

“ Hallo, here is Bamkisandasji himself. Now let us 
decide what is to be done.” 

The huge bulk of Bamkisandasji advanced into the lighted 
room. His youth he had spent among wrestlers and in various 
gymnasiums, and now, even at the age of seventy, his poAver* 
ful limbs showed not the least trace of decay. Old age could 
not get even the thinnest end of its wedge into him. Only his 
long beard had grown snow-white. This, and the mark on his 
forch(‘ad, which announced him to be a devotee of Bama, and 
his big lustrous^ eyes, roused a feeling of veneration in all w'ho 
saw him. He had his abode in the temple of Bamachaudraji 
on the outskirts of the town, and in the hearts of all the 
townspcople*besides. Ue was also a considerable power in that 
phice. He was in close touch with all the local affairs, and 
in settling every dispute he had the chief hand. But he used 
his own transpareul simplicity and his unshakable faith in 
God’s goodness ats the only solvents in all cases of trouble, and 
very oftei\ he came out successful. Cruel rapacious officials 
were afraid of him and sometimes,*, it was whispered, even the 
Prince himself. Ilia learning did not extend much Ijeyond 
the Ramayana of Tulsidas, but his simple honesty imposed a 
greater restraint on the wrong-doers of this small principality 
than the laws and all its guardians could do in more civilised 
regions. In an autocratic; oriental court such a restraining 
force was really very wholesome. 

12 
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'* Tulsij there are varied natures found among our mortal 
folk,” quoted Bamkisandasji as* he entered; '*Well, child, 
how are you?”* 

“ I am well, Maharaj. Come in,” rdl>lied Gunavanti. 

Baghubhai smiled and bowed ; then he said, just with ' a 
trace of shy humour, ” Come in, Bawaji.* Well, and how are 
you, quite well ? 

” Yes,” and, as if he had just caught sight of Baghubhai, 
ho added, “Who is this? Junior Diwanl Well, how goes 
jfour game ? What about your Diwanship ? ” 

Baghubhai was the Kotwal, but most people in the State 
knew the goal he was aiming at. The Bawaji always addressed 
him as the “Junior Diwan.” Some of Bamkisandasji’s ways 
were very peculiar. Wherever he went, he had forsworn to 
take a seat or to talk in a low voice. He would keep walking 
to and fro, and while speaking to any one he would “hold him 
with his glittering eye ” and shout out what he had to say in 
his loudest voice. People used to say that once he bad told 
even His Highness to his face, “ You are not merely a slave, 
but the slave of a slave.” We cannot vouch^for the truth Of 
this, but this much is certain that the Bawaji was not one to 
mince his words with anybody on earth when occasion aro.se. 
Baghubhai writhed a little — ^but he put sugar into his voice, 
smiled a little and said : 

“What did you say, Bawaji? Why jest with a humble 
individual ? Of course with your blessings all shall come in 
time. Just at present we have lioen considering wliat sister- 
in-law should do now.” 

“•What should she do ? Why,— eat, drink and remew'lm 
Rama.” 

“ But you see, Bawaji, she has not the means now of 
keeping a .sejiarate Iioum;.” 


' UuiiikUiiiiiiiriji timi Ills iilwuy.s iim- Hindi. 

" /lir. *• fmln'r." .\ii npiilMMl tn 
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Why not r Did iiut liaiji leave auythiug ? L uuderstooil 
that you kept all accounts.'’ 

“ Yes, but his expenses were high, so that after paying all 
debts barely five thousand rupees will lie left.” 

” J3ut he was earning three to four hundred monthly all 
tliese ten years and more. What accursed wretch has 
pocketed all that money ? ” roared Bawaji. No one could 
for a moment have misunderstood the look he darted at 
Baghubhai ; his stout stick seemed as it were anxious to 
begin. The deep eyes of Baghubhai flashed out anger and 
hate for one moment, but immediately the fire was covered up 
with the ashes of cold calculating wisdom. After a moment 
he quietly answered the ascetic — 

“ Look here, Bawaji, be calm and listen to reason. It does 
no good to be hasty. I have eaten the salt of Baiji Saheb — ” 

“ Yes, yes, I know all that. But what do you think we 
should do now ? ” 

“ What should we do ? Whatever you and sister-in-law 
deci le, that will I faithfully carry out. You see, she cannot 
go to Surat to her late husband’s brother. The two brothers 
had lived apart 'for years. And the temper of his wife would 
not allow her widowed sister-in-law to live with them in peace. 
Besides, I db not think it advisable to get away from here 
just now. His Highness may be approached and with a little 
effort some State help may be .secured for Jagat’s education. 
It would, therefore, be well to stay on here at present and my 
home is always open to you.” 

“No brother ; the inconvenience to you — ” 

“ What inconvenience would it he to me? ” said Bagl^ubhai. 

Listen, Junior Diwan, do you wish to take Gunavanti 
to your place ? ” asked the Bawaji, shaking his head thought- 
fully, 

“ Yes, that will mean saving of money ; she will stay here 
and I too shall have the chance to serve the family and thus 
repay in a small degree what I have owed to Baiji Saheb. 
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“ But will this benefit Jagat ? ” asked (iunavanti ; she 
was unable to decide between the conflicting alterna> 
tives. 

Yes, something might be done for him, certainly. But — ” 

*' It will indeed be very beneficial for him. I will myself 
take him to His Highness.” 

To the fond mother this seemed an inestimable benefit. 
If her son’s future happiness could be secured why should 
she object to a little inconvenience to herself ? And here was 
Baghubhai, almost Baiji’s own brother. What objection could 
she have in staying with him ? 

”But, Bawaji, have you any objection ? ” 

“ No, child, I have none,” said Bawaji and looked straight 
at Baghubhai; “well, if it is for the boy’s good, go and stay 
with him.” 

Baghubhai jumped at this at onoc. “ Sister>in*law, I was 
only waiting for your consent. I have already made all 
arrangements. I will send my wife to you to-morrow.” 

“ Very well, brother, I will come to-morrow,” consented 
Gunavanti. Her heart was silently bleeding at the thought 
of leaving her home. 

“ Very well, I must be going now,” B^hubhai took his 
leave and walked out. * 

“ 1 will also go, Gunavanti,” said Bawaji and went out 
with him. 

Gunavanti’s eyes filled with tears; she bent down and 
gazed upon the face of her sleeping son. Poof lonely heart ! 
Eor the sake of her child’s happiness Gunavanti had to accept 
the terrible burden of Enghubhai’s hospitality. The ndxt 
morning dawned on' Gunavanti still weeping bitterly at ‘the 
thought of her bereavement and her helplessness. 

At the door of the house the Bawaji separated from Bi^hn- 
bhai. Before separating, however, Bawaji’s mighty arms 
caught Baghubhai by the shoulders and held him firm ; he 
looked steadily for a few moments into his eyes. 
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Look here, you. Junior Lhvan ! it is true timl Guua- 
vauti and Jagat are coming to stay with you, but remember, 
they both are under the protection ol' Bamji.” As he said 
this, Bawaji whirled his stout stick more eloquently than words 
could express. 

“ Oh, my dear Sir, what do you mean ! ” With great 
difficulty Baghubhai could keep his features unmoved, lie 
had however understood fully the eloquent gesture and it 
had set his heart trembling just a little. 


CHAPTER II 
Child Briknd.s 

Poor Gunavanti had been forced at last to go and stay with 
Baghubhai. He showed untiring devotion and did not allow 
her to feel in the least her dependent position. His wife, 
Kamala, was a perfectly good-natured and simple creature, 
who seemed ignorant of the existence of the Kalh/ugo in the 
outside world. She was ince.'-santly busy with the affairs of her 
little home and her mind was always occupied with her little 
year-old daughter Bama. Gunavanti had no fear of disturbance 
from either of these. Her nature was always obliging and on 
account of her invariable sweetness of temper she became 
immediately a favourite with everybody. Bamkisandasji also 
paid regular visits to Baghubhai’s house once or twice a week, 
and often topk Jagat with him to his own temple. Bamkisan- 
dasji was the chosen high-priest of all the children of the 
town, they were all mad after him: but he had made, Jagat his 
special favourite and ti-eated him almost as his own son. In a 
short time the lx)y began to forget Ihiiji. 

Jagat began to show his capabilities even at the tender 
age of twelve. After Baiji’s death he behaved as if he alone 
had to bear all burden. Gunavanti was quite easy in her 
mind with regard to the boy. He had given up his childish 
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hunjQui's and las tears. But still be found it hard some- 
times to control his temper, and sometimes he was disrespectful 
towards Baghnbhai because he felt no special love for him. 
Except on these ratlier rare occasions he was always happy 
and invariably .studious, and lie often was found playing with 
little Bama. 

People regard the ways of children as something insigui- 
dcant — something almost lifeless ; they think that these are 
not worth the attention of a grown-up man. But this is a 
great mistake, for as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined ” ; 
the events that have happened during these tender years and the 
friendships that are formed at tliat age leave deep and lasting 
impressions upon a child’s character. Such arc not left either 
by the events or the friendships of later years. The experi- 
ences to be described in this and the following chapters left 
such an indelible mark on the life of Jagat that we cannot 
afford to neglect them. 

At this period Jagat’s heart was loving and trusting. His 
mother’s pure and innocent life had impressed his character 
forcibly. Gunavanti's hold upon the boy was the hold of 
perfect love, and hence it did not take her long \o mould his 
cliaracter exactly as she wished. She had herself been educat- 
ed in the old style. She had none of the outward 'show of 
the new-fangled, modern, educated ladies, nor had she their 
half-cultured manners. Gunavanti bad committed the great 
crime of being quite unlike the “modern” woman, in as 
much as she was not ignorant of the ancient mythology and 
legendary lore of her country, which an “ educated ” woman 
to-day wquld affect to despise. • So she w'as able to introduce 
fresh interests and fresh ideals into Jagat’s young life through* 
the. immortal and ever-inspiring tales of the Jiamaf/mw 
and Mahabharafa. She encouraged Jagat to imitate the deeds 
of our great heroes of the past. He had already, like Farashu- 
rama, rid the world of his imagination several times of the 
Eshatriyas and had often dragged down numerous Gangas 
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with a power and effort wortliy of Bhagirath himself. Who 
has not had these sweet, madly-wise visions ? He who has not 
had them is not human. 

Baghubbai’s garden lay shimmering in the early rays of 
an autumn morning. Birds were singing in the trees. 
Nature was smiling all round. Jagat came out, joy in his 
heart and a bow and arrows in his hands. Baghubhai had 
bought these for him, long the goal of all his boyish ambitions. 
Last night he had taken them to bed with himself. 

In his play he had often achieved universal sovereignty 
by the mere tw'ang of this bow and bad carried off heavenly 
maidens innumerable. Every boy’s life twines itself round 
such a toy — a toy representing a weapon, which symbolises the 
innate manly power. As he grows older he drops the toy and 
grasps the real thing. Man or l)oy, each seeks to forge the 
lever with which he would move the world. It takes on various 
shapes and is often changed ; some succeed ultimately, in 
acquiring it, others in despair give up the attempt. The wooden 
horse is cast aside for the liat, the bat gives place to the pen, 
the pen in its turn is flung aside for eloquence of the tongue : 
but the final goal of all is one — to lead the ideals surging 
within to outward expression and thence to victory, and to 
invite the world to share the joys of that triumph. 

Jagat was shooting his arrows here and there like a Greek 
Cupid. One arrow flew higher than intended. The boy had 
a fleeting thought- of aiming at the fish ' ; but {the aiTOW 
went over into the garden next door, 'rhere was a small wall 
Iwtween the two gardens. He stood still considering what he 
should do. • 

Some one wa-s climbing the wall from the other side, slowly 
ihero came up OA'er the wall a mass of soft dark curls, and 
then — a face. Jagat was struck with wonder and stood gazing 
at it. Gunavanti in all her tahw had descrilKul the heroine as 
“the inc-arnatioii of all beanty.” To Jagat tin* only “incaimtion 

’ Tliirt was till* fi"ii wIim Ii .\ijimu niUH’rHsriilly wln-?i In* won l»rnii|i!nli. 
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of all beauty” was his mother. Often when wandering 
about in the kingdom of his imagination, mounted on his own 
fancies, he had pictured to himself many a beautiful maiden, 
but the standard and type for all of them was Gunavanti. But 
this face ! A girl of about ten, the indescribable joy of grow* 
ing childhood biimming over from each limb, the spirit of 
innocence sparkling from her bright eyes, her pretty rose-bud 
face half-hidden under a mass of vagrant curls — all these 
quite vanquished Jagat and Jagat’s impressionable heart and 
made him stand just whera he was, staring in speechless 
wonder. The eyes of the girl w'erc dancing with merriment 
and — in her hand was Jagat’s lost arrow. 

The girl climbed over to the top of the wall and asked, “Is 
this vour arrow 

if 

“ Yes,” tiagat could not think for the moment what else 
to say ; he stood still for a while. 

“ Don’t you want it ?” 

Jagat recovered his gentlemanly manners, his instinctive 
respect for womanhood recalled him ; ” And who may you be. 
please ?” 

“ 1,” said the girl in the voice of a Kokila, “ why, 1 am 
'L'anman.” An older person would have laughed at this 
answer; but Jagat gravely nodded his head as if all his doubts 
were set at rest. 

“ May I come over V” • 

•“'Wait a bit. I will bring the steps and help you down.” 

Jagat fetched the wooden steps and getting up caught 
Tauman by the hands and brought her over to his side of the 
wall. Then they both jumpech down together from the top ’ 
of the steps and tumbled over each other, disentangled them-* 
selves, stood up, wiped their hands and looking at each other 
burst out into hearty peals of laughter. How divinely simple 
arc children’s friendships, hou' inscrutable their joys ! How 
render the meeting of hearts unfettered bj^ the artificial manners 
of the world I ^^'lM^ mutual faith and confidence ! Such 
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friendships, such ties, arc the only real ones in this world. 
But we, wise ones of the world, speak of the “ marriage tie.” 
created by force of cu'cumstances, sanctioned by unholy custom, 
tied easily in the res'istrar’s ofhce and untied even more 
easily in the divorce court. 

•Tagat had so far had no companion in his life. To him, 
therefore, the companionship of this girl was like water to a 
thirsty man. The bow and arrows lay forgotten on the 
ground. Hand in hand they went to a small brict| platform 
round a tree and sat down together. 

“ How long since have you come to stay here ? ” 

“My father has just been transferred here. IVi; came 
in only yesterday. Do you go to school ? ” 

iTagat was very proud of his learning; so he at once 
exclaimed, “ Why, of cour.se, I go to school every day. I am 
learning English.” 

The little birds sang on merrily sonur time longer. 
Presently Gunavanti came out into the garden. Her attention 
was immediately drawn by the attractive lieauty of Tanman, 
so she asked, ‘‘^Jagat, who is this ? ” 

“ Mother, she is the girl from next door.” 

“ Who.se ? ” 

“ Oh ! mummy dear, you told me ye.sterday the story of 
Shivaji, did you not ? ” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ That the Goddess had brought his weapon to him ? ” 

“ Yes, but what of that ? ” 

“ Why, this is w/// Devi. She brought me my arrow.” 

The mother smiled at her boVfs wit and sjiid, “ Indeed ! 

■ • 

But who has come in next door ? ” 

Tanman could no longer keep quiet. She came forward — ^a 
very bundle of elderly wisdom — “ You know, auntie ” (how easy 
are relationships established in Hindu society!) “Mr. Hiralal, 
the head*clerk, has coma in next door. I am his daughter. 3ty 
name is Tanman. And you are Jagat’s mummy ? ” 

13 
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“ Y&b, dear. But I must go in now. I am glad yon have 
come. Jagat will like your company. Do come again. What 
is your mother doing P " 

My mother is dead these two years. ' We are alone at 
present, father and I. T have a stop-mother hut she has gone 
home to her people.” 

“Well, ! must go in now. Do come in whenever you like,” 
said Gunavanti and went in. Now that he had the approval 
of his dear mother Jagat felt doubly secure. 

“ Come on, Tanman, what shall w'e do now ? ” 

“ Whatever you like.” 

“ I do not at all care to play. Come on, let us talk.” 

“Yes, let’s,” said the girl and laughed. She laughed often 
and hers was a very sweet rippling laugh, which sounded 
like the trill of a song-bird. 

The sun rises daily upon the Avorld. Sunrises and sunsets, 
too, come into every man’s life. So far in Jagat’s young life 
there had blown only the cool fragrant morning breer.es of his 
mother’s quiet love. To^ay, however, there burst upon him 
the light of a new sun, radiant with dasK|ing splendour. 
Many buds of imagination opened at its warm touch. The 
whole day at school Jagat thought only of Tanman. In the 
usual noises of the school-room his ear that day seemed to 
catch the sweet sound of rippling girlish laughter. That 
evening, after he was back home, he was standing on the 
garden steps eating something ; suddenly he was pushed from 
behind. Jagat in one direction and his food in another, both 
rolled in the dust. Tanman ran up with hands outstretched 
and said gravely — “Oh, h6, what is the matter with ipy 
brother Jagat ? ” 

Jagat lost his temper. Some people do not like such 
jokes. He glared fiercely at her and demanded, “ Wliy did you 
push me ? ” 

In reply Tanman laughed. Jagat got more angry and 
snarled at her. I^nman at once turned away, and going up 
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to the brick platform near the tree sat down there as' if 
nothing had happened. Jagat cooled down. After a whl^he 
swallowed the insult, went up to the platform and stood l)ed.de 
her. Tanman stared straight up through the lea^ of the tree 
utterly oblivious of his presence. 

Then Jagat shouted — “ Tanman ! ” 

But no reply was vouchsafed by Taiiinaii ; So^^agat again 
cried, “ Tanman ! ” and caught hold of her hand. 

“Get away, I don’t want any of your ‘Tanman,’” muttered 
Tanman, mischievously pouting her lips and shaking her curls. 
Nature had not forgotten the grace and caprice of womanhood 
while creating that form. 

“ Now do say something, Tanman. Won’t you speak to 
me ‘r ” said Jagat piteously. 

“ No,” and settling herself comfortably once more, slie 
began i^ain to stare upwards through the leaves. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I choose,” came the second imperious reply. 

Jagat was experiencing the charming caprioiousness of 
woman for the tirst time in his life. His tender heart was 
wounded, so lie walked away and stood at a distance. After 
the morning’s hajipiness this pain was well nigh unbearable. 
He forgot? the pain of his fall and was angry with her refusing 
to talk with him. Near by was a small empty wooden 
box. He went up to it in order to sit down upon it — ^but 
the box suddenly disappeared from beneath him and Jagat 
once again measured his length on the gravel walk. Behind 
him ivas Tanman standing with a face full of grave solicitude 
and eyes brimming over with miiuhief. 

She bent over him at once : “ Oh, what is the matter with 
iny Jagat again ? What has happened to my darling r Are 
you hurt, my child r” — the voice of Ttuiman was grave like 
that of an old dame of a hundred years. 

Jagat found there was greater pain if Tanman got angry, 
so he swallowed his rising anger. He and Tanman became 



iw cg^cvrcA. bevisw !,Cocl’. 

friend^ agiun, QViMryth^ w&s forgot^h in. the regained 
happiiA^; Why did you do this? 

See. ]Sf leg^ 

Why n0tT^t¥oil;?ni^iB4'in^ to be> your Goddess. Well 
here is you^-|ite.vi, as r think she should lie. How do you like 
her ? ’* . 

Splendid, speudid, l)evi mine ! ” cried Jagat, as catching 
hold of Tan man’s shoulders he got up. 

(To be coutiitaed) 

K. M. Mi;n'siii 





The Late Prof. J. 
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ON SOME MATTER CONCERNiS# 

ANUHAU INSCRIPTIONS’' 

Alx>ut the end of the first century A.l)., th^ jj^rose a 
Kmtrapa dynasty, founded hy Castana* Avhich rUp^jkver' 
Gujarat, K&thitlwar and Ma)wa. The wme of Ca'^tana’s 
father uras taken by Professor Rapson to be GhsamoUka. The 
most important component of this name is the letter gk and m 
which was I’ead difierently by different scholars. In' 1899, 
{JRAS., p. 371) Professor ilapson, on the strength of a certain 
K^trapa coins, asserted like some of his pr^ecessors, that 
this compound consonant consisted of the two letters gh and 
8c. It must be borne in mind that this reading was based 
entirely upon the legends of coins which, scholars know, aw 
not always a safe guide for the cori’ect reading of names. 
In Professor D. U. Bhandarkar. then Assistant Super- 

intendent, Archieological Survey of the Western Circle, 
visited Bhuj in Cutch, and happened to see certain K^trapa 
inscription stones of Andhau lying utterly neglected in the 
stores of the Engineering Uopartment (PA*.- irC*., 190C, p. 35). 
He htul then no time to decipher the inscriptions from the 
originals. The letters, in his opinion, were so weather-w orn 
that they did not yield even ptssable estam pages; and although 
he prepared estampages in Bhuj. tt>ok them to Poona and 
prepanxl transcripts, he was, by no im?ans. suix* that those 
transcrfpts iverc reliable, as he, was not able to read^from the 
driginals themselves (PP.-II’C'., 15)15, p. S), This happened 
in 190(i. Professor Bhandarkar contemplated visiting Bhuj 
again, but could not do so for a gootl many years. Ho, 
therefore, sent his estampages of the Andhau inscriptions to 
Professor Liiders in 1012-13,— the estampages, which were 
preiMWcd by him, in 100(5. With the help of thase estampages, 
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tile German Professor wrote an article entitled Die Sakas 
ttiid die Nordariache Sprache in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Prussian Ac^eniy. 

tl^ ^per, Professor Liiders contends that the com- 
poundT let& in the name of Castana’s father is y and aa and 
not gh ajjpT aa and that “ 2000 years ago our ancestors 
transliterated the letter ‘ Z ’ by About the beginning of 

. 1015, Processor Bhaudarkar visited Bhuj a second time. This 
time h^.j^s able to inspect the Andhau stones properly and 
•decipl^ the inscriptions from the originals quite to his satis- 
faction. The result of it was that he gave an account of the 
contents of these records in his Progress Report for the year 
ending Slst March, 1915. In this account he also, like 
Professor Ll'iders, says that the conjunct consonant in the name 
of Castana’s father was yaa and not ghau, and that it ivas an 
attempt to represent some foreign sound which the Greek Z 
was intended to express. In the June number of the Modem 
Review, has appeared an editorial note publishing ])hotographie 
facsimiles of Professor Lfulere’ and Professor Bbandarkar’s 
remarks on the subject. And the note cunningly says, “there 
the two discoveries made and published previcAisIy in 19i:{ 
by Professor Lftdors are descrilied by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
under the caption original research without any crt^lit Ixung 
given to the Berlin Professor,” and adds : “ \Vc are unable 
to unravel the mystery ; whose original researcli is descrilicd 
in the page reproduced, Professor Liiders’ or Professor 
Bhandarkar’s ? ” The Modern Review does not pretend to Ih*. 
an antiquarian Journal, and nolxidy, T think, considers it to lie 
of any importance from that jjoiiit of view. The editorial note 
ill the June numlicr to whicfi I have ju.st referred, does iiUt 
thus deserve to lie considered seriously. Unfortunately, 
however, the note is believetl to have been insiiired by an 
antiquarian scholar. It is therefore necessary to give it a 
reply in order that rcat justice might be administered. A few 
months ago, it was rumoured in Calcutta tliat a {larticular 
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scholar was rather over-anxious to see that credit was given 

to Professor Ltiders for his discoveries by publishing the 

matter in the }foderii Iteriew. A note for doing . justice to 

Professor Tiiiders, * which was long expected, >hib al^ last 

appeared in the June number of that monthly, ^j^ere'was, 

however, one link missing, 1)e(Kinse the samf» disco^ries may 

occur to two diifemnt scholars at two different times and it 

would have been possible to contend that the present ^coveries 

occuiTed to Professors Luders and Bhan<larkar oifferently 

without one knowing of the other’s discoveries. And an 

attempt is therefore made to show that this Avas not so in the 

present case. The apparently well-informed Editor remarks; 

“ We understand that the Berlin Professor wrote a letter from 

Charlottenhurg, dated the 21st February, 1913, to ]ilr. D. R. 

Bhandarkar to make those discoveries known to him.” 1 

asked Professor Bhandarkar whether he was aware of any 

such letter. And he informed me that, although he could 

not vouch for the correctness of this date, he distinctly 

rememlicK’d that some such letter had been received from 

Professor Liidprs and placed by him on the office files of the 

Archaeological Survey, Western Circle. How the Editor of 

the Modem Iteriew comes to know about the contents of a 
» 

h'ttcr that was in the office of the Western Circle is a mystery 
which it is for the Government of Bombay to unravel. 

Soon after Professor Bhandarkar came to Calcutta to fill 
the Chair of the Carmichael Professor, I drcAV his attention 
to a footnote added by l)r. F. W. Tliomas to Mr. R. D. Banerji’s 
paper ou Xahapilna and the ^ka Era published in JRAS., 1917, 
p.^ 273. In the footnote, Hr. TKomas alludes to the Teading 
Ymniotika and refers to the iwper of Professor Luders in the 
Berlin SUzntigabeviehte, to Avhich I have adverted above. And 
I then seized the opportunity of asking Professor Bluindarkar 
whose discovery it really Avas in regard to the initial 
compound letter in Castana’s father’s name and its equiA’alcnt 
to the Greek Z to represent some Scythian sound, that is to 
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say, whether the credit for it was due to Professor LMers 
for announcings it in the Siisuugtilterichte in 1013 or to Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar himself for girin" it out in the Progt'em 
Jtepori of the We»tem Circle in 1915, exactly two years after 
‘Ih^essor LMers’ paper appeared. And to my extreme sur- 
Professor Bhandarkar at once replied that the discovery 
was neither his nor Professor Liiders’, and that it was 
announced more than twenty years ago by no less an illus- 
trious scholar than Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. He took out 
from his Library his copy of the Bombmf Gazetteer, Vol. 1, 
Part I, which contains The Karl if flislori/ of Gujarat from 
the materials prepared by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji and 
which was published in 189(5. On pjige 31 of this book, 
there is a foot-note which he then read out to me and 
which rans thus: “This letter in both is curiously 
formed and never used in Sanskrit. But it is cl«*ar and can 
be read Avithout any doubt as qjt. I’andit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji thought that it AA'as probably meant to stand ns a new 
coined letter to represent the Greek Z which has nothing 
corresponding to it in Sanskrit. The same cuiyously formed 
letter appears in the third syllable in the coin of the fourth 
Kshatrapa King Hamajadasri.” Now what does this note 
tell us ? It tells us distinctly that the initial conjunct letter 
in Castana’s father’s name is Vm and that it was coined to 
represent the (}reek Z. These are the vioAvs of the late 
Pandit BhagAvanlal Indraji published in 1896, long longlwfore 
the paper of Professor LMers or the Report of Professor 
Bhandarkar appeared. Unfortunately since Pandit BhagAvanlal 
Indraji expressed this view dther Indologists have rejected Jt 
considering the conjunct letter to he ghm and not //««. I 
have already told you that Professor Bhandarkar had taken 
estampages of the Andhau inscriptions in 1906, and ho 
informed me that when he read the estampages themselves 
he was forced to read Ysamotika as the name of Castana’s 
father. But as he thought tliat the weather-worn condition 
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of the inscriptions did not allow him to place full faith in 
the estampages and as he was not able to inspect the stones 
themselves properly he felt he was not justified to give out 
this new reading, mid therefore stuck to the current reading 
Ohmntotika when he transcribed the initial portion of the 
Audliau inscriptions in Ids Epigraphic Note on Satakattfi 
of the Giruar Juscnption, published in JBBRAH., Vol. XXII, 
p. 68. It was not till 1915 when he paid a second visit to 
Bliuj and was able to examine carefully the stone inscriptions 
in the original that he was convinced that the reading 
Ysaoiotika which he had read on the strength of his estainp- 
ages tiiken in 1906 ivas correctly I'ead. When Professor Bhau- 
darkar assured me that the discovery was really Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji’s he also told me in justice to Professor 
Liiders that the latter also did not in his paper claim any 
ci'edit for being the first to read the compound letter ij»a and 
showing it as equivalent to the Greek Z. To suggest there- 
fore that Professor Blmndarkar appropriated or rather mis- 
appropriated the discovery of Professor Lfiders without giving 
any credit to the Berlin Professor is something which cannot 
but excite our laughter. Professor Liiders may be the first to 
.-Mtnoiiiicc on the strength of //zc/r estampages that the correct 
Apelling of tin; name is Ymmotika and Professor Bhandarkar 

mav Ih; reallv the .second to announce the correctuess of the 

• ■ 

reading, but as his reading has been based on a careful 
examination of the ongimil efonee themselves no scholar will, 
1 think, dispute that Professor Bhandarkar is really the first to 
have established the reading Ymmotika beyond all doubt. 

Now just one word regarding the tone of the editorial 
article which has appeared in the Modern- llcrieic. It pro- 
duces the impression on the mind of the midcr that Professor 
Bhandarkar has pilfered the discovery of Professor Liiders 
and is thus a plagiarist. Even if the discovery had rcsilly 
Imhjii Professor Liiders’ the proper and natunil interpretation 
would have been that Professor Bhandarkar forgot i«» 


11 
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mention his name. In JliAS., 1906, p. 458 and if., the late 
Dr. J. F. Fleet wrote a note in Avhich he says that the 
name Gujarat was derived not from G urjara-r5^(ra hut 
from GiU’Jaratt'a. This view together A\rith the arguments 
supporting it is exactly that propounded hy Professor 
Bhandarkar himself in 1902, that is, four years before Dr. 
Fleet wrote. Professor Bhandarkar’s paper on the subject 
was published in JBBRAS., Vol. XXT, p. 413 and if and 
was noticed in detail by the late Dr. iloernle in JR AS., 1904. 
Nobody w'ill thei’efore ever seriously think that Professor 
Bhandarkar’s paper had not been road by Dr. Fleet in 1906. 
And yet in his note on the name (lujarat Dr. Fleet mentions 
the view and arguments of Professor Bhandarkar without 
however mentioning the latter’s name. No scholar, not even 
Professor Bhandarkar, has (*vor charge<l Dr. IMeet A\itli 
plagiarism in this respect. The natural way of looking at it 
would be to say that Dr. Fleet forgot to namtion the name of 
Professor Bhaudarkar. 

But why go to an English scholar ? An instance nearer 
at home will perhaps illiistrati; my point be|t(!r. Scholars 
are aware that a J’lfikril poem calhid (Stnuhi-raho sjieaks 
of a Gaiidadhipa, or a king of (iau()a, as being d(*feate<l 
by Yasov.arman of Kanauj. Who was this king of (iaiala- 
In 1912 Mr. Rtimiiprasad 'Cliauda' i;.v])re‘S!NKl the view in his 
Gauihtivja-mllu (p. 1.5)-th;it tliis king was I'froliJibly .livitagupta 
II, the la.st king of the Gupta dynasty of Magadha. In his 
PukiH of Bengal (p. 43). 5Ir.. R. J). Banerji* proposes exactly 
the same identification, but ' this Memoif ^ritten.in 1914, 
tliat is,* two years after ilii diahtla’s book app<jared. Mr. 
Banerji, however, has not mentioned itr. Chanda’s name! in 
connection with this identifiwitioii, and in this Memoir, at any 
rate. But can he lie charged with plagiarism on this ground ? 
I leave it to the Editor of the 3Iodern Iter 'mn to decide. 


N. 0. M.wumdak 
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P.S . — This article was read out by me before tbe members 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society on the 0th of July last. The 
arguments used by me have become, now known all over 
Calcutta, and it is* rumoured that a r(;ply to some of the 
insigniKcant points dealt with in this article is in preparation 
and will appear in the Septemlier number of the Modem 
Review. But I do not think it desirable to go down to the 
level of replying to any further attacks in this Monthly. If 
the writer of the article in the Modem Review is possessed 
of any sound scholarship and hont^st courage he is requested 
to publish his replies in his name. It will then only be our 
worthwhile to take them into consideration. 

X. G. M. 

/.W/ .'iMtjmi. mi. 
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“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY REFORM”— A REVIEW 

An article headed the “ Calcutta University Reform,” 

appears in the July number of the Modem Eeniew. The 

writer of the article is Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., F.K.S., now 

of the Indian Educational Service. As it comes from a scholar 

of Prof. Sarkar’s reputation on a subject in which we are 

interested, w'e have read it with attention. Prof. Sarkar starts 

with the statement of the essential requisites of a modem 

University and then mainly in their light makes some poignant 

observations on the present constitution and management of 

the Calcutta University. He concludes with a few suggestions 

for a new University Act. Leaving aside all personal matters 

which cover a considerable portion of the article, we propose 

to examine some of the principles enunciated by Prof. Sarkar. 

We take up to-day his views regarding the importance of 

money in a modern University. Prof. Sarkar tells us that 

money is of secondary importance in a modern University 

provided that the teachers and leaders of the Univei-sity liave 

the right spirit. He refers us to the beginning of the famous 

University of Berlin in his support. He incidentally points 

out that the University cannot shoot up in a moment like the 

mango tree of the Indian magicians and advises the University 

authorities to live within means and follow' common-sense 

% 

business methods. Then he passes on to support Mr. Shar]) 
who ijBfu.sed to grant necessary money to the Calcutta 
University. We quote lielow .some of his observations. 

“ A University does not add to its reputation if it con- 
stantly sits by the roadside, exposing its sores and whining 
for public charity or snarling at Mr. Sharp when he passes 
by without considering to add to this year’s national deficit 
of 19 crores.” 
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Uc next draws a corollary, very important one indeed, 
I'roni his main proposition. .Vs money is of secondary im> 
portance in a modern University and as secondary education 
is mons iinpoi’tani than University education he points out 
that more money should he spent on secondary education 
than on University education and asks the members of the 
Le^slative Counci] of Bengal to liear this impoidant fact in 
mind while the question of apportionment of taxpayer’s 
money arises, lie bases his valuable conclusion, he himself 
says, on the dictum of the present Kdiu^ation Minister of the 
British Cabinet. 

In the first place, we observe that if his main contention — 
that money is of secondary importance in a modern University 
fails then all his other conclusions fail of themselves. If 
money is of essential importance in a modern University, 
then the State is bound to provide necessary funds for its 
wcll-lieing and equipment. If the University is not really 
a detachable superstructui'e, but “ the brain and the intelli* 
gcnce w'bich permeates the whole system” of education, as 
Lord Haldane holds, there cannot be valid reason for spend* 
ing] more upon secondary education than upon University 
education as urged by Brof. Sarkar. IVe learn from the same 
high aufliority on education that “ What has made the 
German syste.m possible is the assistance which the State has 
given in founding higher education.*’ ' The Bight Hon’ble 
Mr. Fisher, in the pas.sage cited by Prof. Sarkar which will 
1)6 di.scu.ssed later on, simply urges the necessity of making 
an nde(|uate provision for »?fRcient secondary schools, but he 
nowhere says thjtt sticondary •education is more important 
tllan University educatioji. As far as we are jvware no edu- 
cationist of repute has ever made such a statement not to 
speak of the present Education Minister of the British 
Cabinet who is undoubtedly a scholar of continental celebrity. 
Only the other day the sjiid Bight Hon ble gentleman made 

' llnlduiio, Kdiiontinn anil Kmpirp, p. 4<». 
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provision of eight millions sterling for the nninei'sity edma^ 
tion to ex-servicc men, and by this means he hoped, in some 
measure, to i^‘pair the uduaitional loss occtisioncd hy the 
suspension of academic activity for five years. He will, vre 
doubt not, really 1)e sorry when he learns tliat such inter- 
pretation luis been put ujkui his words hy a member of the 
Indian Educational Service. 

Now to follow up. Prof. Sarkar refers us to the beginning 
of the famous University of Berlin as described in the 
Cambridge Modern History, Yol. IX, in support of his main 
proposition. But we are sorry to notice that the authority 
cited by him hardly helps him in any way. On consulting 
the volume Ave llnd that sufficient money was given l)y the 
State for the University from the very beginning during a time 
of the greatest oppression and under the greatest financial 
difficulties and that the right spirit of the teachers and lemlers 
of the University did not alone suffice as will be evident from 
the folloAving extract : 

“ Humboldt’s report, conceived in this spirit, was published 
in May, 1809, and three months later appeared^ an Order of 
the Cabinet as.signtng to the preposed University //if pn/are 
of Prince Henry of Primki n/ Berlin mid o H/otr nidiren/ion 
of l~iO,Oi.iO tliideH fter mtnim. I‘'ichte "expressed 

the general feeling in his statement that this action was the 
highest example of a practical respect for science and thought 
ever afforded by a State; for it Avas given during a time of the 
direst oppression, and the greatest tinancial (difficulties, [t 
Avas not an occasion of display or elegance that was sought for, 
out an • instrument for giving new health and vigour to the 
nation.” ' The readers will please remember in this connection 
that Prussia had two big Universities, KSnigsljerg and 
Frankfort on the Oder, besides two smaller ones at the time, 
and as the terms of the Treaty of Tilsit robbed her of Halle, 
two of the Halle professors begged the King to establish a new 

' The CAmbridge Modern Jljfitory, Vol. IX, p, 327. 
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University in Berlin and this proposal vras given effect to after 
mature consideration. We further learn from the same 
volume that in the opening year 1810-11 as many as 458 
students matriculated and that such patriotic spirit was kindled 
by the new seat of learning within a very short time 
as enabled both professors and students to rush to arms in. 
1813. Having in view all these facts we cannot regard the 
grant as inadequate. We further observe in ])assing, that the 
beginning of the famous University of Berlin clearly shows 
that a l.’niversity can grow up shortly provided that we have 
an adeciuate provision for its maintenance. We fail to under- 
stand why Prof. Sarkar suppresses these facts and places 
otluTS l)efoi*e his read<n*s evidently to mislead them. This is 
not worthy of a scholar of his reputation. 

I'lie education of tlie ])Cople is ns important as the life and 
property of the ptn*sons. It has been pointed out by the best 
thinkers of the world that money is an essential requisite of 
every stage of educiition, — elementary, secondary or higher — 
and that it is th(* clear duty of the State to make adequate 
provision for tju* (iducation of the people. Secondary educa- 
tion is important no doubt, but all tlic modern authorities on 
education lay special stress on university education. Lord 
Haldane— a high authority on university education — points 
out that if the State desires that its citizens and servants 
should he men of the best tyjie, it must provide money for 
its well-being and e(iui])ment. Here are the words of that 
great (^duentiopist : 

“ And so we arrive at the truth, u hich is becoming more 
and more clearly perceived, not Imre alone, but in other lands, 
that the stole must see to the icell-belny omt equipment of its 
UnkersUies if it is to he fiiniiaheif trilh the best qualitij in its 
citizens omt its serrants.”' 

We read in the Times hhtueotiunot Supplement (•fuly U, 
1921) that on Monday the 4th July, the Government 

' lluKluiic.*, L iiivuwitieB «ud Naliounl Life, p. 
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entertained at luncheon, at the Savoy Hotel, the delegatee to 
the Congress of the Universities of the Empire. Mr. Balfour 
presided. Lord Haldane, Sir Michael Sadler, Sir Gregory 
Foster and other illustrious educationists Of the Empire were 
present on the occasion. Sir llobert Falconer, President of 
tlie Univeraity of Toronto, responding to the toast proposed 
by the Chairman said that “ they eamc from overseas, where 
the same experience pravailed of overcrowded Universities 
and diminished exchequer as in this country. They were 
prepared, however, to ‘face the diflicultics, for their people 
would not tolerate any retrogression. The people of the 
United States realised wliat (Hlueation meant and wei'e 
spending money on their Univ»irsities with a lavish ness which 
would have been regarded jis fabulous a few years ago, for in 
their judgment the future lay with an educated democracy 
and there was safety alone in such a democracy.” The Bight 
Hon’ble Mr. Fisher whose opinion Prof. Sarkar rightly prizes 
so much procliiims in no uncertain terms the essential necessity 
of money in a modern Univei’sily. tVe cite below an extract 
from his latest reported speech in connection w’itl) tin* Anglo- 
Aroerican Conference : 

”'Our Universities are full of students hut much embanus- 
sed for money. Books are at famine prices. We .shall have 
spent before we are done eight millions upon providing 
opportunities of University education to ex-service men, and 
by this expedient we hope, in some measure, to repair the 
grave educational loss occasioned by the susj)cnsion of uc;i- 
demic activity for five years. * « * Necertftett'as, (he 

grim goddeatt of finanee extreiaes, va ahe ahmga iunat in (he 
laat I'eaort, an inexorable power'" Mr. Fisher tells us that 
finance must in the last resort, exercise an inexorable power 
over Universities, but Pref. Sarkar holds that it is of secondary 
importance provided W(! have the right spirit. Whom are we 
to follow— the Right Ilon’ble Mr. I’isher or Prof. Sarkar of 

' 'Vi H it's r.ihicnlwntil .S'l/'/i/i fiii.-fif, .Inly |l». ItIJI 
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the Indian Education Service ? Everywhere in Europe or 
America money has been considered as an essential factor of 
a modem University. In France the State spends a good deal 
of money for University education. In Germany the Univer- 
sities arc practically maintained by the State. In the wonls 
of Lord Haldane, “ In Germany it is considered to bo a good 
investment for the State to contribute seventy or eighty per 
cent, of the cost of the Universities.” In America both the 
State and the rich are spending lavishly for their Universities. 
In the United Kingdom too, the State spends a considerable 
amount of money for their Universities. But here in India 
we hoar that money is of secondary importance in a modern 
University and that it will add to the State deficit of 19 crores. 
We have enough of money for the military organisation, we 
have enough of money for the maintenance of the police, we 
have enough for the increment of the j)ay of the Civil and 
Imperial Services and sundi*}’ other matters, but when the 
question of education comes up w’e are told that we hare no 
money. It is possible to make any such statement here in 
India only and not in any other civilised country of the 
world. 

Next we w'ant to convey to our readers some idea of money 
that is inflispensably necessary in connection with the mainte- 
nance of an up-to-date University. There are. four Univer- 
sities in Scotland. In addition to the magnificent donation of 
JC 2,000,000 from Mr. Carnagie and other sources of income, 
a sum of £72,000 is annually granted by the Parliament for 
these Universities and is administered by their Courts. The 
following extract will show how’ Uie sum granted by thq Parlia- 
ment is actiially expended by them : — 

“ The Parliamentary grant made annually to the four 
Scottish Universities is .ei52,000. The expenditure out of this 
grant is not imcounted for in detail to the Treasury, nor are 
unexpended balances surrendered at the close of the financial 
year. The grant is made under .section 25 of the Universities 

15 
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(Scotland) Act 1889. In addition the Univernties . receive. 
£80,000 annually from the Local Taxation Account under 
section 2, subsection (»») of the Education and Local Taxa< 
tion Account (Scotland) Act 1892.” Thus a sum of £72,000 
per annum is received by the Universities from Parliament, 
and is administered by the University Courts in accordance 
with the ordinances of the Commissioners under the Univer* 
sities Act, 1889. The Scotch Education Department does not 
control these moneys in any u’ay, but under Section 16 (I) (£) 
of the Education Act, 1908, the Secretary for Scotland (the 
representative head of the Education Department) administers 
grants to the Universities from the Education (Scotland) 
Fund. 

“The following table shows for 1908-J) the number of 
students and the allocation of the Parliamentary Grant of 
£72,000:— 



(irantH. 

Niimbw of stuclriit 

Edinburgh 

... t.i5,920 

3,28(i 

Glasgow 

... 120,880 

2,«99 

Aberdeen 

... 

970 

St. Andrews 

... tl0,S0() 

585 

Total 

... t72,000 

7,540 " ‘ 


Prof. Sarkar refers to the Right Hon’ble Mr. I'isher’s latest 
reported speech at Plymouth but does not give us his views 
regarding the money problem of a modern University. Rut 
we learn from the report of Mr. W. L. Munday, — the Chair' 
man of the Plymouth Education Committee, evidently formed 
on the lines of suggestions made by Mr. Fisher “ the 'T^niver- 
sity Grdnts Committee had it a condition that minimum income 
of a University granting degrees in arts and pure science was 
£46,000, and that Exeter College needed £20,000 to bring it 
up to that level. For a multi>faculty University, which was 
the ultimate aim, the income needed was £100,000.” Thus 


* T)ifi Tcnr KncycJopoKlift, Vol. VI, pp. 01-02. 
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according to the latest estimate, a University granting degrees 
in arts and pure science requires annually — the minimum 
sum of Rs. 6,7 5, Coo and a multi>f acuity teaching University 
requires Bs. 15,00,<)00. It cannot be said that the teachers 
and leaders of the Exeter College are wanting in right spirit. 
In spite of their right spirit they retfuire the minimum income 
of Rs. 6,76,000 for establishing a University which will 
simply confer degrees in arts and pure science. Only the 
other day, the Bengal Tjegislative Council granted Rs. 9,00,000 
a year for the establishment and maintenance of the teaching 
University of Dacca u'hich undertakes to teach only 1,500 
students. Its Vice-Chancellor — ifr. P. .T. Hartog — the former 
Academic Registrar of the University of London, asked for 
more money but his re(|uisition was not agreed to. It can 
hanlly lie held that ^Ir. Ilartog is wanting in right spirit. But 
what is the annual government grant to the multi-faculty 
'reaching University of Calcutta which undertakes to teach at 
least twice as many students ? TA*aviiig out of account the 
sum which the Government allows for mess and inspection 
work of the Univcisity which amounts to Rs. 43,128 
(Rs. 13,1284- R'<- 30,000), it spends only Rs. t>8,000 for the 
teaching work of the Univereity. The following table shows 
the allocation of the total government grant of Rs. 1,41,128 
inclusi\e of mess grant and inspection Avork : — 


llardin^e Professor . . 

Per year. 
iis. 

12,000 

(leoryfc V. Professor ... 

12,000 

Mlnto Professor . . ^ . 

13,000 

Two Readers 

l.OOtf 

Posi-Gradualo Teaching in Arts ... 

15,000 

Science Collcjje liaboratory 

12,000 

University 1-aw (’ollege 

... 30,000 

Insiiector’s Pay and Travelling . . . 

30,000 

Mess Grant 

13,128 

Totai. 

... 1,41,128 
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Thus we 8ec that the multi-fa(;ulty University of Calcutta 
gets BiS. 98,000 for post-graduate teaching in arts, science, and 
law. This sad state of things was pointed out in a letter the 
present Registrar of the Calcutta University which has l)een 
characterised hy Professor Sarkar as “ snarling at Mr. Sharp.” 
He further advises the university authorities to practise eco- 
nomy especially in a time when the budget shows a deficit of 
19 crores of rupees. Wc require Ra. 10 for our maintenance 
and you give us Re. 1 instead with the direction “ practise 
economy. ” It is very easy to give such advice but impossible 
to practise it in life. What will Professor Sarkar think of one 
who proposes to cut down Professor Sarkar’s {Miy to Rs. 100 
because the budget shows a deficit of 19 crores of riqiecs r 
Professor Sarkar will do well to communicate this valuable 
piece of advice to Jklr. Hartog — the pnssent Vice-Chancellor of 
the Dacca University — and thus to save a gotxl deal of useless 
and unnecessary expenditure. To tell the truth such a 
pernicious doctrine has never been preached by any educationist 
of repute. 

Professor Sarkar, tis noted above, puts a wrong interpreta- 
tion on the words of the Right Hon’ble ^Ir. Pisher regarding 
secondary education. Here are the words of that eminent 
educationist : 

A University cannot exist without a supply of pupils 
desirous of the higher learning and qualified to benefit from 
it. This implies an adequate provision of efilcient secondary 
schools, capable of bringing their pupils up b) the point at 
which they can profit from University education. ” 

In. the passage quoted above Mr. Fisher simply urges the 
necessity of making an adequate provision for ejfmeul secon- 
dary schools but he nowhere tells us that secondary education 
is more important than University education. From .\rnold 
downwards many educationists have pressed for the improve- 
ment of secondary educational system in (Ireat Britain. We 
learn from Lord Haldane that in England there is a first-mte 
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elementary system, hut the secondary system does not exist 
as a systematised whole and is in need of being co-ordinated 
and put upon a proper and regulated basis.' Only the other 
day some regulations were passed in England for improving 
the efficiency of secondary education. As secondary system 
is in need of efficiency, Mr. Fisher has simply pointed that 
out. He purposely uses the word “ efficient ” before “ second- 
ary schools, ’* for in his opinion, a secondary system cannot 
advance without “ highly trained teachers,” avIio are undoubt- 
edly products of the University. In Germany, America, and 
France, the universities or establishments in close connection 
with the universities are the training places of teachers. All 
the modern authorities on education altogether repudiate the 
idea of having such separate establishments as “ normal 
schools,” or training colleges ” for the training of teachers. 
We know as a matter of fact that secondary systems have 
worked better where the influenct^ of the T'niversity has been 
brought to iH'ar upon them. There cannot be two opinions 
about the fact that by improving tJie University .system aac in- 
directly improA'e the secondary and elementary school system 
us Avcll. Tt is a Avell-knoAvn fact that everywhere in America 
and Europe educational authorities have spent much upon 
their Universities. Why so - Eecause they are decidedly of 
opinion that by advancing higher eductition they simply ad- 
vance the Avhole educational machinery. We have noted 
above Avliat has made tlie German educational system possible 
is the assistance the State has rendered in founding higher 
cduciition. It is known to all that America is going ahead 
very hwt. Why is it ? It is .due, “ partly at least, to the 
development of higher teaching, that has taken place in 
Americti. The progressive Universities of Great Britain 
such as that of Jiondon, are spending a good deal of money. 
But a lielated mcmlmr of the Indian Educational Service tells 

' liitliliiiic, Kilucatiini niul Kiiipiro, p. Tii). 
jlIU. 
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US that such should not be the case in India at the greatest' 
crisis in her history. 

Most Indians do not quite realise the importance of 
university education. Tliat was exactly 'the case with the 
Americans even in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
In that period many older men w'ere heard saying, What is 
the difference between a college and a university ? ” It is 
now-a-days generally admitted in Europe and America that 
college training is one thing and university training is ano< 
ther ; that college instruction is disciplinary, requires 
definite, hut not uniform methods, and a certain deference to 
the authority of the master ; while university instruction is 
much freer, and the scholar is encouraged to inquire mther 
than to accept ; to test and observe rather than to hear and 
recite ; to walk with a friendly guide rather than to obey a 
commander.”' According to Lord Haldane -a high autho- 
rity on education. University “is a place of I'esearch, where 
the new and necessary knowledge is to be developed and it 
is further a place of training, where the exponents of that 
knowledge— the men who are to seek authoritv based on it — 
are to be nurtured and receive their spiritual iKiptisin.”- The 
elementary school may help us in getting a number of imm 
with rudiments of knowledge and a number of skilled *lalx>urers 
at best. The secondary schools develop a much smaller and 
still larger class of well-trained men. But it is the ideal 
work of the University to produce such exceptionally trained 
type of citizens whose calling requires high talent, and \rho 
are fit to lead as well as to organise. Thus conceived the 
universities are “ the very intellectual centres of the 'nation, 
tliC l^ntres from which emanate light and leading in alinos't 
every walk of life, and most of all in our intellectual life.” 
By starving these fountaiu-hcads of culture and enlightenment 
you really starve the very intellectual life of the nation. 


‘ Vvh the article on “ Uuiveniitics ” in the EncyloiKcdiii MrilaiiiiicA, llth oilitiun. 
* Hnldaiie, Univcrsitica am! aNlicnal Life, p. UKi. 
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In order to achieve its ends a University requires a humher 
of scholars who have concentrated their w'hole attention upon 
different subjects of study and research and are prepared to 
accomplish them with all their stren^h. A scholar who 
would accomplish anything of value must limit himself. The 
first duty of a university teacher is “ to seek to comprehend 
clearly what his strangth will let him accomplish, and then 
to do it with his might.” He looks neither to the right nor to 
the left, but goes onward' for the attainment of his purpose. 
Singleness of aim always dominates his life. When a well* 
equipped University succeeds in securing a number of such 
dedicated lives, it need not despair. Its success is not to be 
measured by its apparent failure to reach some end, but by 
the quality of its striving. Judging by this standard, we must 
say that the Calcutta University is a great success. Only the 
other day Hr. Stark said in the Legislative Council of Bengal 
that since the Calcutta Univei'sity was established its achieve- 
ments had been remarkable in the history of educational 
progress in any country in the world.” 

Mr. Sharp calls the University of Calcutta an impe- 
rum in huperio. Prof. Sarkar repeats the same tale. Let 
us see whether the University of Calcutta is really one govern- 
ment within another under the present Indian Universities Act 
of 1904. The Body Corporate of the Calcutta University 
called its Senate consists of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
Ex-officio Fellows, and Ordinary Fellows. In the First Schedule 
of the Act we pome across the names of the persons who are 
the Ex-offici'o Fellows of the University. With the exception 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, they are all high Goverlim^nt 
officials. Section 0 of the Act provides that the number 
of the Ordinary Fellows shall not be le.ss than fifty nor exceed 
one hundred and of such numlier 10 shall he elected by Regis- 
tered Graduates, ten by the Faculties, and the remainder shall 
be nominated by the Chancellor. The Executive Government 
of the University is vested, in the Syndicate which consists of 
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the Yice-Chancellor, Director of Public Instruction, and 16 
Ex-officM or Ordinary Fellows of the University elected for a 
year, four of whom to lie elected by the Senate, four by the 
Faculty of Arts, two liy the Faculty of Science, two by the 
Faculty of Law, two by the Faculty of Medicine, and one by 
the Faculty of Engineering. Further, there is a Board of 
Accounts consisting of three Fellows other than memixirs of 
the Syndicate which is appointed by the Senate at its Annual 
Meeting. This is in outline its present constitution. As 
constituted under the Act it is purely a Government Institution. 
The Calcutta University Commission having for its President, 
such an eminent educationist as Sir M. E. Sadler, Yice-Chancellor 
of the University of Leeds, holds the same view'. It <»l)serves 
that “ the relations between Government and the University 
are of an unsatisfactory kind, involving far too much detailtMl 
Government intervention which cannot lie satisfactorily e.ver- 
cised and undermines the sense of rt'sponsihility of the 
University authorities.” If so, we ask, where is thelMsis for 
the so-called stigma that it is an hujm'inm in iuqiPrio'i 

It has been pointed out by eminent educationists that a 
“ University cannot live and thrive under the domination either 
of the Government or the Church.' Freedom and development 
are the breath of its nostrils, and it can recogni.se no authority 
except that which rests on the right of the Truth to command 
obedience.”' If so, every University is in fact an impenmu 
itt impetno. Anyone studying the constitution of the Univer- 
sities of the world will notice that best Universities enjoy full 
autonomy as regards their management which is a flatter of 
vital importance to all teaching bodies. Take, for instance, 
the constitution of the University of Cambridge. 

“The senate in congregation is the legislative body. Those 
w'ho vote in it are the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, doctors of 
divinity, law, medicine, science, letters and music, and 
masters of art, law, surgery and music. 'I’he council of the 

* lUlflaRf*, Unirmitirs nnil NatioiiRl Life, |i. KIT*. 
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senate, consisting of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 'four 
heads of colleges, four professors and eight other members 
of the senate chosen by the electoral roll, brings all prt^ftosals 
(called (iraces) bdfore the senate. The revenues of the. 
University are derived chiefly from fees at Matriculation, 
for certain examinations, and degrees, from a tax upon all the 
members of the University, and from contributions by the 
colleges, together unth the profits of the University Press. A 
financial board, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, ex^oflicio 
and certain elected members, administers the finances of 
the University. There are boards for eaeh of the various 
faculties, and a General Board of Studies, with the Vice- 
Chancellor at the head. There are University professors, 
readers and lecturers in a large number of subjects.*” 

Thus we see that the Senate in congregation does everything 
for the University and does not allow cither the Parliament or 
any other corporate body to interfere with its management. 
To express the same fact in the language of Mr. Sharp, it is 
an imperhim in imperio. Not only the University of 
Cambridge bu{ every University of Great Britain and America 
worth the name enjoys full autonomy. But in Bengal the 
Senate in congregation is ridiculed even for exercising its 
legitimate authority, ft has lieen contemptuously charac- 
terised as an imperinm in imperio. We believe Mr. Sharp is 
an Englishman and undoubtedly knows something of the 
Uni\'ei'sities of his mother-land. He should not have .so soon 
foi-gotten all lys British training. 

We >3bserve iu passing that the fees for Mtitriculatiou and 
op, certain other e.xaminations aild degi’ces are used • by the 
Cambridge University for the furtherance of higher studies, 
ft has never lieon objected to in England, but to do so has been 
considered ns sacrilegious in Bengal. We further note that 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Universities of Cambridge, Harvard, 
Leeds, a nd other Universities is the President of all their 

‘ Vide the orlioie '* Cembridgu " in EncydopoMlia Britannica, 11th Edition. 
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facul^es. But Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has been vehemently 
attacked by Prof. Sarkar for doing the same thing in Calcutta. 
Fuder its present constitution with more than 80 pet 
cent. Gh>yemment nominees, if Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has 
succeeded in becoming the ruler of the Calcutta University, 
he is undoubtedly a power — a power of no mean order — and it 
further appears that his colleagues most of whom are not 
dependent on him in any way follow his light and leading 
b^use they feel that his administration is for the good of the 
majority. Oue>man rule is not necessarily an evil. Many 
States have advanced under one-man rule. It is a well- 
known fact that Great Britain prospered under the 
administration of Pitt and Germany under that of Bismarck. 
In India at present Mahatma Gandhi is the de facto ruler of 
the Indian National Congress. It is not the lot of all to lead ; 
few are born to lead, the rest are led. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
inspite of his faults, for as a man he must have faults of his 
own, is undoubtedly the fittest man to manage the present 
affairs of the Calcutta University. To tell the truth we can 
name none else in India who is fitter for tht; task. If you 
consider him incompetent on good grounds — on grounds other 
than personal animosities and jealousies, replace him by all 
means, replace him h^a'i^ou'^tho'is 'dbler than he to tide 
over the present dififciilties of the Calou^^ University. We 
have no objection^ndne in the least-. But do not try to ruin 
a University of H5 year^ standing witK.un paralleled records of 
success by refusing to 'ihkke=ian* aileq'uate provision for its 
upkeep. Tou must not adopt' any such suicidal policy.. It will 
seriously jeopardise the progress of your mother-land. Wlum 
Germany was under the heels of Napoleon who saved her ? 
Men like Fichte and Von Humboldt who urged the people to 
educate themselves and to found Universities. America is 
becoming so very great and powerful partly because she is 
spending lavishly upon her Universities. Only the other day Sir 
Bobert- Falconer— the President of the University of Toronto— 
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itaid in the Congress of the Universities of the Empire that his 
countrymen were prepared to face the difficulties, for they 
would not tolerate any retrogression. Will Indians alone with 
all their past glories and civilisation allow themselves to retro* 
grade ? It is unbecoming of the past tradition of India. In 
the name of civilisation and education, we ask you again not 
to do so. Furnish the multi*faculty University of Calcutta with 
necessary funds and see what it achieves in the course of a 
generation. Young India will do well to remember the noble 
words of an eminent educationist that “to maintain the 
Universities of the country at a high level is thus an lact of 
high patriotism on the part of the citizens.”' 

.\bhayki:m.vr Guha 


' Maldiinn, Univprhitiefi and National Life, p. 
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« SOME PROPOSALS OF REFORM” 

r ■ ■■ ■ 

- The first instalment of a Private Report has been received 
firom a Private Secretary attached to the L^^lative Depart- 
ment^n excessively private Report from a strictly Private 
Secretary — dealing with gprave matters of curront moment and 
forecasting the course which public affairs arc expected to 
follow now that the amount of ink requisitioned for drafting 
th# Crown evidence in the Kamani trial has been placed at the 
disposal of our new ministers. The Report is prefaced by a 
dignified explanation issued upon high authority regarding the 
precise meaning of the word “Legislative” when used in 
conjunction with the word “ Department.” This action has 
been rendered necessary in view of a rumour which, as a result 
of the trial (to the public) above referred to has been spreading 
in the bazaars adjacent to Harrison Road. It is categorically 
denied that the word “Legislative” means anything but 
“ law-making.” The assertion that it suggests “law-breaking” 
has no foundation. , 

The Report then proceeds to deal with the policy of (lie 
action taken by the Government in the matter of the Karuani 
trial. 

The public, says the Report, are regrettably ignorant 
of the penetrating insight which lies behind high diplomacy. 
The esoteric functioning of high finance Ls as nothing compared 
to the subtle intricacies of the motives wliicli dictate that 
rare class of measure about which the Viceroy has from time 
to time to bo consulted— five days afterwards. Now, it is ^hc 
first task of the new Government to kill the Non-Co-Operation 
Movement. Till the protagonists of that misguided creed are 
provided with Manchester cushions in the new councils, the 
nasal breathing of members on the front benches when 
ministers are reading their speeehes will always have a 
depressing note. Kor one cannot .snore musically so long as 
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one's dreams are disturbed by revolting visions of barristers 
refusing briefs amidst the incoherent roaring of vibrant voices 
vociferating “ See our Das I ” and “ 1 be Sen ! ” The thing is 
not decent. Moreover, there are other considerations. In the 
matter of controlling “ Exchange” or even of binding it down 
to keep the peace, the Government had to admit defeat. 
Giie valuable member of the Indian Civil Service died of 
ulcers on the brain, another took to, — that is, embraced ways 
of which the well-know n American citizen, Mr. P. Johnson, 
has spoken rather disparagingly, and a third retired from the 
Service in order to take a course in “ How to Avoid Self- 
Contradiction,” at the School of Felmanism. The matter 
would have assumed the proportions of a riot had not the 
well-known Economist, Mr. Hailey, made the novel and 
astounding discovery that the movement of Exchange like 
Einstein’s Theory of Light is the result of natural laws to 
control which human legislation is powerless. 

(A contidential note was thereupon forwarded by the 
Secretary of Slate to the Government ' of . India suggesting 
that wherever other considerations permit, the positions of 
Finance Members are in future to be hilcd by such members 
of the Service as possess a research degree in Economics. 
This was* noted.) The Government, was rescued from em- 
1)arrassment and coniideuce was just a1x)ut to be restored in 
its policy of “Laissez Faire,” when the “Non-Co-operation” 
party violated all the laws of decorum by appearing on the 
scene armed with “ Clnirkhas.” The country suddenly mani- 
fested a vulpine appetite for the obiio.\ious product of these 
machines, the law-abiding Marwari community weye forced 
for want of a market to curtail and cancel their dealings in 
Manchester textiles, imports fell off and exchange promptly 
executed several unseemly leaps upwards. Mr. Hailey and his 
brother scientists could suggest no remedy. M’hat wjw to Ite 
done? Against “Charkhas” even machine-guns were imwer- 
IcsM Ijesides the non-eo-opcralors had already •• eannonisc<l 
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their leader, Mr. Gandhi, who was being referred to ae a 
saint. It was necessary to discredit tliese people in the eyes 
of the country. Now, mark the ways of ingenious, subtle and 
triumphant diplomacy. The Karnani trial • establishes a pre- 
cedent which no court of criminal jurisdiction can dare to 
ignore. Henceforward, it will be a sufficient defence to an 
indictment for murder that the accused was concerned in a 
business for the manufacture of hatchets from Indian iron, to 
a charge of cheating that he was Director of a company for 
the production of diamonds from Indian glass, to a pi'osccu* 
tion for uttering false cheques that he was the founder of 
an Indian bank, to an accusation of forgery that he was a 
shareholder in a concern for manufacturing milk from Endian 
chalk. The consequences are appalling. The Gandhi cap Avill 
become the badge of sin and the “ Charkha ” the loom of 
Satan. The Non-Co-Operation camp will become the refugt* 
of the criminal classes. God-fearing citiKens will clamour for 
admission to the councils. At the cidl of respectability Mr 
Das may allow himself to be apjminted Advocate-General and 
Mr. Gandhi may even Ijecomc Commissioner of Police ! As a 
imliticat and economic movement \on-(,'o-Operaiion will he as 
dead as a drowned kitten. Its adherents from l)eing a re- 
prehensible rabble of cynical obstructionists will *l)ucumc a 
constitutionally conducted opposition of precis<' “ proirre— 
sives ” 11 

**«•••* 

The Kepoi't then proceeds to foreshadow some of ihi* 
questions which will call for immediate attention after the 
Non-Co;Operation Party has been demobilised and its mem- 
bers accommodated inside the Iteformed Councils. These 
ifuestions arc marshalled in order of importance. 

f. Sfrnetnml Allemtiom to Oomieil TMIh. ~li will Ik; 
necessary at the public expense to construct a water-duct 
leading from the roof into the interior of each Council Chamber 
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iu order tu provide the OpjMMition with ruiu-watei', which, 
according to report, in the only beverage they are accustomed 
to drink. No inlet will be provided for thunder or lightning. 
Of these enough is 'expected to be generated indoors. 

Each Chamber will be provided with a refrigerating and 
a heating apparatus, the former to be placed amongst the 
Opposition benches and the latter behind the Ministerial. 
It is anticipated that the atmosphere surrounding the Opposi* 
tion will at times become imdnly heated, whereas our new 
Ministers are likely to suffer from that chilly feeling which 
displays itself in a sudden and unpleasant clamminess of the 
brow. 

II. Ink Supp1w». — Facilities for a free flow of ink in 
Secretariat Offices are to be provided in accordance with 
specifications to be taken from Tala. The tap system will 
prevent an undue mortality amongst ehoprash who fall vie* 
tims to a malignant form of lumbago when requested to carry 
heavy buckets up and down stairs. 

III. Office Appliancca. — To ensure the proper tying up 
and docketing of heavy documents, such as Memorials, 
Applications, Petitions and Complaints, a constant supply of 
tape is to ])e arranged for, the colour of which must be red. 

IV. I nter-Deparf menial Communications. — ^When a 
Minister or Memfwr of the Executive Council has occasion to 
address an enquiry or other communication to any Minister 
or Member in charge of another Department, he will be 
expected to forward such enquiry or other communication 
through* the Secretary of State. This method is expected to 
be. more expeditious than the system of sending notes by 
chaprasin. 

V. Amendmeuta to the Conatitution. — Tlic distinction 
between Transferred and Reserved Subjects is to be replaced 
bv a division of Executive functions into Transferred Resen’ed 
and Relegated Subjects — “ Relegated ” to oblivion. It 
is not yet quite clear what subjects this last-mentioned group 
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will embrace, but it is certain that University Education 
will be one of them. This, however, will be subject to a 
qualification in favour of New Univemities, e.g.^ Dacca, which 
are to have in addition to Colley, Lecture Halls, Hostels, 
Professional Yice>Chancellors, Libmries and Laboratories, a 
Billiard Saloon, a Swimming-Bath, .a Night Club, and a 
Barber’s shop. In fact, the principle is to be established that 
the older the University the less the attention it is to receive. 
The reward of old age is senile decay. In the case of the 
Calcutta University, provision will, however, be made for the 
sidaries of at least three menials as it will be necessary, in 
view of the Rash Behary Ohosh bequest to keep the ceiling 

of the Science College free from cobwebs. 

« » « » • 

The first instalment of the Private Report ends rather 
abruptly here. The Private Secretary at this stage went aiWay 
to consult a well-known Ex-^Iember for Education as to the 
precise meaning of the wonl “ T^niversity,’’ and the Ex- 
Member, discovering that the Private Secretary was thinking 
of Calcutta, had that excellent gentleman locked up and since 
then no. more has lieen heard of him. 


N»A. K. 
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LITEEiV-RY, LINGUISTIC, AND OTHER SKETCHES 

POLISH SKETCHES 

I. — The Literature of Poland 
1. General 

The oldest literary documents date from about 966 A.D., 
the date of Christianisation of Poland ; they are written in 
Latin, the oldest historical production consisting of annals 
and chronicles. Some literary monuments writtea in the Polish 
language date from the thirteenth century. A great Intel* 
iectual impetus was given by the foundation of the 
University of Krakow in 136 1, which is the second-oldest 
University of Central Europe, the oldest Iwin;; that of 
Prague. Thanks to the initiative of Queen Jadwigoe, the 
University of Krakow, from the year 1400, became one of 
the famous Universities of Europe, the subjects chiefly 
cultivated being scholastic philosophy, mathematics and 
Jistroncmy. The great Kopernikus was the pupil of the 
mathematician Rrudzow. The lifteeuth century produced a 
rich harvest of Latin poems ; indeed, Latin remained a s{X)ken 
language among the educated people of Poland long after it 
had ceased to Iw spoken by the educated classes in Italy. 

T'he first printed b(x>k in the Polish language was ])ublished 
in 1621, 

The second* half of the sixteenth century witnessed the 
rapid development of indigenous literature; that was the 
“Gioldeii Era of the Sigisniunds,” the “Okres Zygmuntowski.” 

The epoch of the two Augusts of Saxony was a time of 
political, intelleclual and moral decay; hut nutwithstaiidiug 
that some valuable literary M'ork was done. Even Indies began 
to engage themselves in literature, the most notable one being 
.ElEbietn Druzbacka (died in 1765), who wrote phantastie 
tales, satires and idyllic poems of considerable merit. 

17 
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On the initiative of King Stanislaus August, the Polish 
parliament appointed a commission, which developed into the 
first ministry of education in Europe ; this commission 
reformed the Universities of Krakow and ‘ Wilna, established 
a great number of middle and elementary schools and founded 
a society for the publication of elementary school books. 

The first public Polish theatre was established in Warszawa 
(Warsaw) in 1765 and gave a great impetus to dramatic 
activities. An influential author of this period was the satirist 
Ignacy Krasicki (1735-180]). Several other writers of consi- 
derable merit made their appearance at this period. One of 
the notable products of the time immediately succeeding the 
Third Partition of Poland was the lyric ^loem “ The Polish 
Bard” by the famous statesman Adam Czartoryski, in which 
the poet pours out his grief over the fall of his motherland 
and his belief in a brighter future. 

The University of Warszawa (Warsaw) was founded in 
1818, and the capital became a centre of great intellectual 
activity. The University of Wilna counted among its dis- 
tinguished teachers the great biologist and liuiporist .A.ndi'eas 
Sniadccki, 

After a period of activity of imitators of the French 
Pseudoclassicists, Adam Mickicwicz (1798-1855), one of the 
most popular and most influential of Poland’s authors, iK'&'iinc 
the real founder of the Polish romantic school. Mickicwicz, 
born in a small town in Lituania, (xlucated in the University 
of Wilna, then at the height of its fame, was a man possessed 
of deep knowledge of human nature and the world around 
him. ’He was an exceedingly fertile writer and publishet^ in 
1834 the great epos Pan Tadeusz, which is considered by 
critics to Ije the greatest national epic poem of the nineteenth 
century. Two other authors of that period, Slowacki and 
Erasinski form with Mickiewicz the constellation of Poland’s 
three greatest romanticists, each one a complement to the other 
two. Mickiewicz depicts the real life of the people and is the 
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poet of love in its different aspects ; Slowacki is distinguished 
by rich imagination, a deep melancholy and ironical tenden- 
cies rooted in his dissatisfaction with existing conditions ; 
Erasinski is a philosopher and a thinker who bases higher 
morality on reason. All three harbour a firm belief in high 
moral ideals and the progress of humanity ; all three are great 
masters of the Polish language. Every Pole can feel u'ith, and 
understand Mickiewics; Slowacki’s works appeal only to 
refined minds susceptible to everything that is beautiful; 
Erasinski can bo fully appreciated alike by educated and 
thinking foreigners and his own people.” Besides these 
literary giants, the period of 1831-1863 produced a galaxy 
of other distinguished and patriotic writers. Among them 
we find the fertile novelist Kraezewski, whose litcrarv 
productions fill six hundred volumes. Nor must we forget 
the great historian Lelewel and the school founded by him. 

The ill-fated revolution of 1863-01 produced a deprecia- 
tion of romantic ideals and opened the door to the positivism of 
Auguste Comte. The attempted russification of Poland and 
a strict censorship was not, however, successful in killing 
Polish nationalism. Conditions were more favourable in 
Galicia which, under the Austrian Government, received a 
large measure of autonomy and the right to use the Polish 
language in administration, courts and schools. The attempts 
made by tiie Prussian Government to germanise the province 
of Posen, although not crowned with success, interfered with 
national-literary activity, but the system of compulsory primary 
education, introduced long ago in Prussia had the beneficent 
effect that long before the year 1919 there were no illiterates 
in the province of Po.sen, the ancient Great-Poland. Success- 
ful attempts were soon made by modern Polish authors to 
smooth over the gap l)ctween romanticism and sober positivism. 
Here we meet the great Lyric compose Adam Asnyk and the 
famous .poetess Afarja Konopnicka, whose poetry breathes 
deep sympathy with peasants and workmen, with the lowly 
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and depressed. She published also valuable studies of great 
Polish writers and translated numerous works of foreign 
authore. Equally distinguished are two other authoresses— 
Eliza Orzeszkowa and Marja Rodziewiczdwiia. It would lead 
us too far to refer to the numerous authors whom modern 
times hare produced. Poland’s literature is one of the richest, 
as rich as the language in which it has found its expression. 

2. Two GREAT MODERN POLISH AUTHORS 
As representatives of two dift'erent tendencies in modern 
Polish literature we may choose Henryk Sicnkiewicz and 
Stefan Zeromski, one the author of some of the most powerful 
historical romances ever written in any country, and the other 
a pronounced pessimist. Sienkiewicz was born in 1846 and 
died during the Great ATar. His short .stories belong to the 
great masterpieces of that type of literature; such are 
“ Carbon Sketches ” and “ Janko the Musician.” Longer 
stories are: “ Bartek the Victor,” describing the adventures of 
a Posen peasant who took part in the Franco-German AVar of 
1870 ; “The Searcli after Bread,” a picture of the sufTcringK 
of a Polish farmer and his daughter, emigrants to the United 
States, “Out of tlu? niemoir.s of a Polish Teacher,” describing 
the sad conditions of a Polish scholar in a Bussikn school. 
After Sicnkiewicz had paid a visit to the United States he wrote 
“ Latarnik ” the “ Light-house Keeper,” depicting tlm 
power w'hich the love of the motherland has over a 
Polish emigrant. The genius of Sienkicwicz as a great 
writer manifests itself especially in his great trilogy “ By 
Fire and Sword,” “ The .Flood ” and “ Pan Wolodyjow.ski.” 
The author declares it as his object to console his compatriots 
reminding them of the tragic events of former days and of the 
awakening of the spirit of patriotism in recent time, a sign 
of the dawn of a brighter future. Still more famous is “ Quo 
vadis ? ” which has been translated into nearly every Euro- 
pean language; th.- most successful of these translations 
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beiu|^ undoubtedly the Italian one by I'cdurigu Yeidinois, 
the Italian langiuige being beautifully adapted to the author’s 
vivid and accurate description of the conditions obtaining in 
Home during the > rule of Xero, a monster in human form. 
“The Knight of the Cross ” draws a vivid picture of the Order 
of the German Knights and of the Polish nobility on the eve 
of the momentous Ijattleof Tannenljei'g. Jlis later novel, " The 
Whirlpool ” is based on the revolutionary movements which 
took place in the years 1905 and 1i)0G. As Sienkiewicz’s 
“ Quo vadis r ” is so w( 5 ll known — even the cinematograph ha.s 
contributed to spreading its fame, — nc shall not present 
our readers Avith specimens of the great author’s productions. 

Stefan Zeromski Avas born in 1864 in Strawezyn near the 
town of Kielcc ; he completed the courses of the “ Gymna- 
sium ” at Kielce, studied in the University of WarszaAva, 
Avas private tutor in several Polish families, resided 
in SAvitzerland during the yejirs 1892-1896, travelled in Italy, 
France and Germany and finally took his abode in Warszawa. 
Of the modern Polish authors he is one of the most famous. 
As already stated, Zeromski is a pessimist, who combines the 
craving after what is best Avith the fatalistic l)elief in the nn- 
.-ivoidablc existence of evil. Of his stories of modern life may 
lie mentioned : •' We shall l)e torn by Ravens and Crows *' 
(here in India Ave should proliably say: “We shall be 
devoured by jackals and vultures’’) ; “ Labours of Sisyphus,” 
“ People Avithout a Roof over their Head,” a picture of Polish 
labourers in industrial centres, and “ The Story of a Sin.” 
Zeromski has also written a number of historical novels. The 
folloAving are extracts from his novel “ The Ray," a series of 
sketches of the life in a toAvn in what Avas formerly Russian 
Poland. 


A Bnihcatt Journey in Human .Poland. 

“ To Morysow, Tarcice, Polemisko, Lzawiec ! ’* called out 
the conductor. 
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“And where is the carriage for non-smokers?” asked 
Badnski politely. 

" For non-smokers P Eh ? Farther in front. The first 
carriage.” 

This first carriage appeared to smoke itself, for smoke was 
pouring in volumes out of doors and windows, smoke from 
cigars and pipes smelling like burning heaps of half-dried 
potato-plants in the second week of September. On benches, 
boards and under the benches sat a whole colony of grown-up 
children of Israel, engaged in eager and noisy conversation. 
Baduski remained. helplessly in front of one of the open doors 
trying to discover an empty seat, but none was to be seen. 
He looked into another carriage, equally crowded, the occu- 
pants being of Aryan descent. The smoke which filled the 
carriage was as dense as in that reserved for Jews and reminded 
Baduski as strongly as the other of autumnal potato-fields. 
Not only were all seats occupied, but thei'e was hardly any 
standing room. Finally the w'anderer spotted an empty seat 
in a third carriage and sat down on it. The conductor blew 
his whistle, when a fresh swarm of human beings streamed 
into the cai'riage, until there would have been no room even for 
a falling pin to reach the floor. The train started. Baduski's 
nose nearly came in contact with the projecting frontal parts 
of an immensely stout passenger on the opposite seat, whilst at 
his side sat two little girls accompanied by a matronly woman, 
who might have been their mother, aunt or grandmother. 
The girls sat stiffly upright in the endeavour not to bo crushed 
by the fronts, backs or hands of passengers crowding round 
them and treating them ns if they were life-less bundles or 
packages. Their anxious eyes were filled with wonder and 
apprehension. The elderly lady tried to save them from being 
arushed or buffeted by projecting elbows, but after she herself 
had had a knock in her ribs, she allowed matters to take their 
course. Behind the girls sat a man in a worn-out fur-coat, on 
his head one of those hats which in common parlance a^e called 
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** melons.” In a loud voice which could he heard all over the 
carriage he related anecdotes as old as his fur-coat and of as 
little intrinsic value. Then the voice of a red-haired passenger 
was heard ; '* You mangy Jew, tie up your bundle as long as 
I am in good humour and do not wait until I lose my temper 
These words were addressed to a Jewish lad who sat quietly 
at the very end of one of the benches. 

“ AVhy do you meddle with other people’s aflfairs ? Are 
you the chucker-out of an inn r ” retorted the lad. The man in , 
the old-fashioned fur-coat murmured : “ Away with you, Jew of 
the Old Testament ; I tell you, you will take a flying leap out 
of the carriage, squeaking like a pig. Go into the carriage 
reseia-ed for Jews ! ” “I have a right to be here,” replied 
the youth ; “ 1 have a ticket entitling me to travel in this 
carriage.” ” Even if you have a ticket as you say, I counsel 
you, as if I was your own mother, not to sit near me, if 
you don’t want to run the risk of changing this bench for a 
little white coffin.” “ Do you imagine T have not a pair of 
fists ? ” shouted the lad. This outburst was answered by a 
shower of knocks between his ribs, which induced the lad 
to take his place quietly among the throng of people Avho 
were standing in the passage. 

In tfie centre of the carriage stootl a stove in which burnt 
a bright coal-fire. The passengers, both those sitting and those 
standhig went on smoking the vilest tobacco Avithout inter- 
mission. The atmosphere was stifling. Raduski’s little 
neighbours e\idently suffered acutely. Opposite them sat two 
young men, talking loudly, Avhilst the younger of the two 
smoked one cigarette after thh other and seemed to take a 
pleasure in bloAving clouds of smoke into the face of the elder 
of the two girls, whose age was probably not more than seven 
years. Not satisfied with his oavu iierforinance, he offered a 
cigarette to his companion. The poor girl grew i)alerand 
paler and finally got sick. Kaduski pushed the two young 
fellows aside, and opened a AA-iiulow and politely requested 
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tliein to abstain from smoking. They looked at him astonished, 
as if he had addressed them in Malay, and continued their 
ooAversation. The girl recovered and Itaduski had to close the 
madow again, after a man, with a yellow' face, broad nose, 
tinted chin and an expression of sour pessimism on his face 
bted called out that he was in danger of contracting an iniiahi* 
mation of his right lung. As soon as the window had been 
ulosed, the young man opposite took out his box of cigarettes 
mid a box of matches and offered a cigarette to his companion. 
“ Sir,” exclaimed lladuski, “ please do nut smoke. Do you not 
see that the girl is on the point of fainting ‘r ” The young liiaii 
smiled in a sheepish way and did not remove the cigarette from 
his mouth. It happened at the moment that the conductor went 
along the carriage, lladuski requested him to show him and 
the two girls to a compartment for non-smokers. It turned 
out that such an asylum was not to be found in any of the 
third-class carriages. “The public will smoke. How can 
we help it?” said the conductor. “Then take me and the 
two girls to a second-class carriage!” roqiiested Raduski. 
“The second-class carriages are worse,” repjjed the con- 
ductor. “ The only remedy is to make this carriage a carriage 
for non-smokers.” With these words the conductor jturned a 
label round so that the words “ Smoking forbidden here ! ” 
became visible. The only result was that the Catholic who 
had had an altercation with the Jewish Uul rose from his seat 
and lighted a cigar. This example was instantly followed 
by the two youths, and the man in the fur-coajt took out a 
cigar, bit off the end, spat out the fragment and called out : 
“This Koa a carriage for sthokers, mw it is one for nop- 
smokers. Whose nose is irritated by smoke, let him bettor ^Miuk 
himself off to a first-class carriage.” Raduski got angry and 
replied: “Tlie question is not about grown-up people, but 
about a child who feels sick.” “Child ! Feels sick ! Auchillnea.s 
is good for the health! It won’t do any harm to the little 
countess!” retorted the owner of the shabby fur-cotit. All 
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llie neighbours laughed, enjoying the encounter. Hednski 
was silenced; the man with the “ melon ” on his head looked 
about with a provocative smile ; victory remained with Lady 
Nicotine. 

The whistle sounded. “ Morysow ! ” somebody whispered. 
The train stopped. A number of passengers alighted. Tresh 
air found its way through the open doors. Raduski with 
the permission of the elderly lady, took the two little girls 
out for a walk on the platform. The second bell rang. 
Hardly had Eaduski and his two friends reconquered their 
seats, than there appeared in the doorway a huge bundle rolled 
up in a chequered piece of cloth and behind the bundle an old 
lady, her ’head so tightly covered by wrappers, that only 
portions of her w'rinkled face, her protruding lips and sparse 
teeth were visible. Eehind her walked a thin elderly lady 
similarly wrapped up. '1 he lirst lady, after having managed 
ro roll her bundle into the carriage, began to talk to nobody 
in particular. “ Mi's. Pisarkiewiez,” she related, “ and myself 
went by train returning to our home, and we were talking 
•about all sorts of things.” “ Palenisko,” suddenly whispered 
Mrs. Pisarkiewiez, “ Palenisko is our home. Up we jumped 
and rolled our bundle out of the carriage. But where was 
Palenisko^ VYe saw a curious looking building and a cows’ 
stable, and a big forest black like soot. We remained 
standing wondering w'here we were, vre looked round, and 
there the train was gone. That happened yesterday, before 
midnight. Holy Domicella ! We didn’t seem to lie in 
Palenisko. Two boxes, one belonging to my husband and 
one to Mrs. Pisiirkiewicz had Jbeen put in the brqke-van. 

people, please tell us what will happen to them?” 
Somebody, in some corner, remarked : “ You should have 
been piore alert. Your husband will tan your back with the 
fire>hook and that will be the end of the trouble.” The old 
lady continued : “ We ran to the station miister, we talked 

to him, we questioned him, we entreated him— nothing ! Rp 

18 
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stretched out both his arms and said : ‘ You will have to 
wait till to'inorrow afternoon, and your tickets will be of no use 
to you then, and the boxes will be all right.’ But what was 
to happen to us ? My husband was to meet us ; he had borrowed 
a horse and cart from our neighbour Zielin'ski; for the 
distance from the station to our house is nine werst. Mrs. 
Fisarkiewio/ and I stood stiff with fright. We had hardly any 
money left : we bought two cups of tea and a loaf of bread 
and urere told by the porter to find a place to sleep on one of 
the wooden benches. So here we are.” And the poor old 
lady suddenly broke out lamenting and in a voice, as if she 
confessed to be a murderess, she exclaimed ; “ And now we 
are travelling without a ticket, and we shall be thrown out of 
the carriage.” 

The close atmosphere of the carriage finally put the 
two old ladies to sleep. Raduski quietly put himself in 
communication with the elder of the two little girls. 'I'he 
girl looked at him, then at her lady companion, then nt some- 
thing she held in her right hand and finally slid down from 
her seat, approached the sleeping woman, slipped a three-ruble 
note between her folded hands, and returned to* her seat, she 
and her sister curiously watching the sleeper. 'Die latter 
finally awoke. “ My dear people, what is the m*eaning of 
this ? I had fallen asleep and I dreamt of a ram with two 
black horns who was going to charge at me. I awaken. I 
move my fingers and there, something rustles lietween my 
hands. I look. Holy Domicella of Polonki, what is the mean- 
ing of it ? ” 

The, train stopped. Lsawiec !— Raduski alighted. 

( To be continuer/) 


P. Bai/iiL 
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t)UR BENEFACTORS 
( 1 ) 

Prkmcuund Roycuunu 

The (irat and uue oi* the foremost names that stands ui 
the list of our benefactors is that of Prcmchund Boychund, 
ca name that is very well-known to the ttlimni of the 
Calcutta University in connection with the Premchund 
Boychund Studentships while Bombay owes to him her finest 
edifice, the magnificent “ Bajabai Tower." 

Like all great men, Premchund came of humble parentage. 
He was born at Surat in 1831. He belonged to the Bania caste 
well-known for its shrewd commercial and business instincts. 

After a brief schooling in the three B’s at Bombay, he 
iicquired a smattering of English, and began life as a broker 
on the stock exchange, under Batanchand Lala. In six years, 
his familv had amassed a modest fortune of about a lakh of 

■' t 

rupees, and that formed the nuoleu.s of his business career. 
When the American Civil War broke out in 1860, the 
Lancashire market which was hitherto supplied with American 
cotton was cut oif from its normal source of supply, and the 
Lancashire market was short of cotton. So there was an 
abnormal demand for Indian cotton by the English merchants. 
The price of thq Indian cotton inevitably went up. There is 
a traditioq in Bombay that even the street beggars refused to 
take, money but were satisfied if they were given a Iiandful of 
cotton. There was a huge cotton boom during the years of 
war, and it was in that speculation that Premchund made his 
m agnificent fortune. Ouring his palmy days, Premchund 
started a largo number of Imnks, the liest known of which was 
the Asiatic Banking Corporation, ft is said of him, that so 
rich was he Iwyond the di'eams of uTOrice that ho did not 
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even take the trouble of recovering his debts, if his debtors 
happened to come when he was enjoying his mid-daj siesta. 

He has been called the Napolean of finance but he was 
something more : he was a “ Data-Earna ” and with him money 
was a “Divine trust.” He gave the princely sum of four 
lakhs to the University of Bombay ; one -half of this sum was 
to be utilised towards the erection of the University library and 
the other half for the erection of a tower containing a large 
clock and a set of joy*bells, and in commemoration of his 
mother the tower was named “Bajabai tower.” Premchund 
was catholic in his charities. He gave an endowment of two 
lakhs of rupees in 1864 to the Calcutta University and very 
generously attached no conditions to his gift. While accepting 
this gift, the Hon’ble Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Maine, 
the then Vice-Chancellor of the University, remarked as 
follows : — 

“ I attach an importance to this gift beyon d its iietim] 
money value as being possibly the first insbilment of a Serb's 
of benefactions on which this University will ultimately have 
to depend if ever it l)ecomes a national institution. ” 

A remarkable prophecy which has proved literally true ; and 
it is our pleasant duty to enumerate all the Iwnefactioils which 
the University of Calcutta has received in the later issues of 
this “ Review.” 

'Chis muniilcont donation was invested by the University 
in 5^ Government Securities, and si,v studentships of 
Rs. 1,400 each a year are now maintained, from out of the 
depreciating interest of this endoAvment. These studentships 
are awarded every year for the promotion of research in spine 
“ literary or scientific subject.” 

In addition to these gifts to the two Universities, 
Preihchund gave benefactions amounting to 60 lakhs of 
Rupees to various charitable and religious Institutions. He 
foundeid a female .school in his native town of Surat ; he 
endowed the City of Broach with a library and he established 
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several " Hindu Dharmasalas ” (rest-houses) and built many 
temples. 

As was inevitable, the cottou bubble burst in 1865 when 
the American Civil war ended and the American Cotton 
Markets were re-opened to Lancashire. There was a sudden 
drop in the Indian cotton market, resulting in Premchund’s 
financial ruin. Although Premchund had now become a 
comparatively poor man, he still kept a stout heart and after 
a remarkable career full of honour, gloiy and suffering, he 
passed away in 1906 at the ripe old age of 76, leaving behind 
him an ever- green memory in the hearts of his countrymen. 
W6, of the Caleutta University, can never forget his great and 
munificent liencfaction to the cause of the advancement 
of learning. 
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SALUTE TO THE ORIENT ! 

Salute to the Orient ! Given at Port Said presumably, where the 
statue of M. dc Lesseps points to the Suez Canal with one hand and waves 
in the other a heavy bunch of large stone sausages. " Me voici I ” he 
gesticulates, adding Le voilii ” as an afterthought. Voilsl Egypt^and 
Africa to the right, Syria and Asia to the left, while in front of M. de 
Lesseiis is the sausages’ outoome, the narraw trough that he has contrived 
across the sands to the Red Sea. It leads rather too far, that trough, to 
the mouths of the Indus and the Ganges, unmanageable streams. Nearer 
Port Said lie trouble and interest enough, skies that arc not quite tropic, 
religions that are just comprehensible. |)eople who grade into the unknown 
steeply, yet who sometimes recall European friends. 

Ptayers to be offered up after saluting the Orient. Numerous prayers. 

May I never resemble M. de Lesseps in the firat place ; may no achieve- 
ment upon ail imposing scale be mine, no stati.stic.s, philanthropy, on- 
ordination or uplift. Good deeds, but scattered deeds, that shall be 
remembered for a few years only, like a wayside tomb. O delitcr my soul 
from efficiency ! AVben obstacles cease to occur in my plans, whtui I 
always get the utmost out of Orientals, it will be the siu'est proof that 1 
have lost the East. A prayer against impro])rieiy may follow — against 
hashish, almees, odalisiiues, the can-can ; coupled with a prayer against 
propriety, which is more difficult to frame. Beware of (pipeccable intro- 
ductions. Seek not that which is best in native society, for it leads to 
mutual log-rolling, not to the best. • 8on.s of the Desert, I too am a 
gentleman. All hail ! ” This will not do at all Then therc is the 
prayer against cynicism which if a man forget he shall be damned, shall 
not even notice the sunlight in time, or that the sea is dark blue and the 
sky light blue, or that there are kites in C'airo and none in Alexandria. So 
when the old residents say tx> me, as they will, There is no such country 
as the Orient, there is only Dagoland ” ; I must reply to them : “ You may 
be right, but I must gain my own disillusionment, not adopt yours ; you 
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know much, 1 uothiug, yet 1 caunoi learu t'rom }’ou.” O reject tlio bitter 
tradition of iiiistriiBt that is served to the newcomer with his first cocktail, 
reject the little hints that the Club provides, so helpful in detail, so harmful 
in bulk I In India the. tradition has lasted too long, the bitterness is 
irremediable, the hints have usurped the whole of speech. But in this 
nearer East, there is still hope. (Cynicism has no; yet won, and I may help 
to defeat it. There’s a nobler literature anyhow ; Kiuglakc, Morier. 
Doughty, Blunt, Lucie Uuff-Gordon discovered more than Dagoland ; they 

found gravity and mirth here, also health, friendship, peace Prayer 

against timidity. 

The above prayers are all negative, dangers to avoid, fears to over- 
come. They are clinched by a prayer which is positive and which seems 
their* contradiction : a prayer for dignity and impressiveness. The perfect 
traveller whom wc are building up is a charming creature, with every 
advantage of heart and head, but he is diHident, and diffidence will not 
succeed in the East. Unless I have a touch of the regal about me, a glint 
of outward armour, my exi|uisite cpialities will be wasted, mv tact and 
insight ignored. The East is a bit of a snob in fact. It does require its 
sympathisers to seem great as well as to be good, and I must do my best to 
oblige it in this little matter ; so may I be mistaken for a king ! 

Aloreovcr, it is desirable to be young. But this, alas ! cannot be 
phrased as a prayer. “ (Joel,’’ says a cruel Egyptian proverb, has given 
earrings to thost^ who have no ears,” and few elderly travellers have 
esca])ed this irony of Allah’s. They have letters of introduction and 
facilities, bu^not oars in any useful sense, and the jewels that they bring 
back are I am much struck with the alterations in Bethlehem — not to 
say improvement since my previous visit iu 1 SSo,” or representative 
institutions should be intnxlueod into the Oasis of Siwa,” or " after an 
interesting conversation with the Mufti, in which Henry arted as inter- 
preter, Lucy and I proceeded to inspect the so-calhHl tomb of Potiphar’s 
wife.” Elderly travellers do not write Eotheii. It is hard to be generous 
and direct flfter thirty, even when the dgsire to be so remains, and^even in 
England. And it is harder iu the Prejudices or ideals (they amount 

to the same under a vertical sun) will arise in the mind and distort the 
horizon and slop pieces of sky into the sand. Only in youth or through 
memories of youth, only in the joyous light of the morning can the lines 
of the Oriental landscape be seen, and the salutation accomplished. 


— London Mercitrn 
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WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS DON*!' KNOW 

Bernard Shaw once proposed for a school cnrriculam instruction in 
looking up trains in a railway guide. The practical value of that and 
other seemingly simple forms of instruction is proved by a recent inciuiry 
into what college students know. The results as given in ne Atlanik 
Mmthly {March)^ by Prof. Paul V. Wcsti of the University of Wisconsin^ 
reveal mainly what they don’t know^ and if reproduced in the form of 
statements made by the students would doubtless constitute a choice 
collection of howlers.” But merely viewing the matter as an opportunity 
for laughter would be taking a serious subject too lightly. As Professor 
West apprizes us, an information test recently given to a good-sized 
representative college group, chosen at random from among the different 
classes and sexes, revealed such interesting facts ivgarding the content nf 
their minds as to stimulate some concern on the pa‘rt of their instructor^, 
and, in the case of a few at least, to suggest a problem as wtdl as insinuate 
a doubt.” Here is what was discovered in |)art : 

'^Simple biological facts that are supposed to be in common knowledge 
and parlance are outside the meiital realm of many of the college 
students or arc confused within it. Four per cent, of them would be 
willing to ask a dairyman if his cows arc Leghorns. And when wc 
discover that six per cent, do not know what an artichoke is, while six 
more assert it to be a fish, three a lizard, and one, no doubt tMnking of the 
strangling powers (choke) of a boa-constrictor, claims it as denoting a 
snake, we cannot but wonder in what world these sixteen per cent, 
received their information — or lack of it. But we receive a real shock 
when we discover that a chameleon is voted a member of the bird, insect, 
and fish families by twenty-three per cent., four per jeent., and four jwr 
cent, of the group, respectively; while another thirteen per cent. »ive up the 
problem of classification as a thing impossible; so that one can safely say 
that only a little over one-half of the number really know that a chameleon 
is a reptile that changes its colour but not its genus. Thirty per cent, do 
not know the fact. 

"Geography does not make any better showing; in fact, even a 
lower grade of recognition is here exhibited. It need not affect the world’s 
happiness greatly if a rc-tain third of our student body would take a liner 
for China if their destination were Tokyo, for the name of this oriental city 
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does sound Chinese, audit is a jiersonal matter, anyway; and, besides, 
this method of instruetion would he effective and accordin<r to sound 
pedagogical principles. Hut it would be a decided affront to some of our 
time-honoured American institutions if they should learn that out of one 
hundred students who wish to attend Yale University, four would have to 
look in the atlas to know what part of the world they were bound for, 
while six would purchase railway fares for Ithaca and thirty-six would 
proceed blithely on their way to Cambridge. But once arrived in New 
£n«rland, two of them would be forced to the discovery that Boston is not 
a city of Maine, and one w'ould find, not without surprise, that Massa- 
chusetts, instead of Connecticut, claims the honor of harboring 'the Hub.’ 
Such are the educational possibilities of travel. Our Tokyo-bound friends 
would in the same manner perhaps encounter a bonafide Korean in the 
course of their oriental travels, and henceforth be led to classify him as a 
biped of the genus homo rather than a quadruped of some mysterious 
creation. 

“ Literature is a kind of grab-bag in the minds of our eolleg* students. 
Thirteen per cent, tliought of Darwin as a literary master and not a 
scientist, and fifteen per cent, thought of John Wesley as in the same 
category. The right contents of the bag have their colours mixed. 

"We ought net to blame too harshly that ten j»er cent, who give 
Poe the credit for .vriting ‘The Scarlet Letter,' or the four who attribute 
it to Kipling; for, after all, the title is suggestive of the temper of either 
ratlier than of a mild man like Ilawthome. Fifty-eight out of a hundred 
siudenfa do pot read periodicals and newspaiHU’s enough to know Arthur 
Brisbane as a journalist, some forty-three preferring to classify him as a 
comic artist, actor, or athlete. 

" Wlu'ii college students do not recognize the names or places of 
production of coniiuouly ailverlised commodities, such as shoos, nutomobiles, 
toliaocos, tyjiewriters, movie aoti’osses, and the like, it is of concern eliioHy 
to the iwlvertising* manager whose business it is to get such information 
across ; buf as a matter of protix*tion to the repute of the few great ones of 
our f^eneration why not periodically lead the college students through art- 
galleries, chainliers of state, and halls of fame, so that none of them would 
be unfamiliar, say, with the iiaiiie and work of Boilin, mthcr than have 
tifty-eight |)er cent, classify him as a painter, composer, or poet ? 

" Why not diaiiionds horn in the bosom of the oyster ? by not indeed ? 
It would be a far more |)oetie genesis than in the depths of a dirty dugout 
at Kimberly, at least, in the thought of one.” 

19 
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The excuse of the student is : “ Onr college work keeps ns so busy 
that we have no time to read the newspapers and magazines.’^ The college 
professor believes, however, that the fault begins further back than college 
days. Perhaps the magazine in the schools may be one solution. 


THE SPIOE OP LIFE 

POMTICAI. ApPKOVAI*. 

“ What is your opinion of relativity 
I approve of it, replied Senator Sorgliinn. 

“ Then you understand it thoroughly ? ” 

“ Friend, if 1 had always been required io understand thoroughly 
everything I approved of I should have transacted considerable less |)oliti- 
cal business.” — WnsHngfon Star. 

Tub Short Cct. 

An ambitious young man went to a I'niversity Professor and said 
“ Sir, I desire a course of training which will lit me to become the Superin- 
tendent of a great railway system. (low much will such a course cost, 
and how long will it take ? ” 

" Young man,” replied the professor, such a course would cost you 
$^0,000 and require 20 years of your time. Kut on the other liaud, hy 
spending $300 of your money and 3 months of your time you mtiy be elect- 
ed to congress. Once there you will feel yourself competent to direct not 
one hut all the great railroad systems of our country .” — fort Emiiifff 
PoH. 

Ready axd Willixcj. 

Magistrate — “ Can’t this case be settled out of court 'f ” 

Mr. Hooligan — “ Sure, sure, that’s what we were trying to do, your 
honour, when the police interfered.’' 

Warnixu to DiLATOnV SrnsciURERs. 

An editor wrote a subscriber, named Bill Jeffrey, advising him that his 
subscription had expired. A few da^'s later the editor received his cwn 
letter, across the bottom of which was scrawled, " So's Bill.” 

Student Fiiilohophy. 

Sedentary work, ” said the college lecturer, “ tends to lessen the 
endurance.” 
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“ In other words,” butted in the smart student, “ the more one sits, the 
less one can stand.'* 

“ Exactly/* retorted the lectureri " and if one lies a gre|t deal one's 
standing is lost completejy.” 

Distinction*. 

Irate Professor.— What ! forgotten of your pencil again, Jones ! 
What would you think of a soldier without a gun ? '* 

Jones (an ex-service man).—" I’d thiuk, he was an officer.”— Bro^r.t 
Tug. 

DAN'CiKIlOtJS Extkemk. 

Mr. Gordon Self ridge declares that a day is coming when the aristo- 
cracy will have to work. Our pessimism goes considerably further, we 
foresee a time when even the working classes will have to work. — Punch, 

Mental Arithmetic. 

Now, then, Johnny,” said his teacher, “ if your father gave you 
sevcti cents and your mother gave you six and your uncle gavi you four 
more, what would you have ? ” 

Johnny wrinkled up his forehead and went into the silence for the 
space of several ininuios. 

Come, come,” saiil the teacher impatiently. “ Surely, you can 
solve a simple little problem like that.” 

It ain’t a simple problem at all,” replied the boy. I can’t make 
up iiiy mind whether I’d have an ice-cream or go to the movies.” — 
York Sun, * 

JStkoxc; AiUii’MEXT. 

“ Father, didn’t you ever gel licked when you were a boy ? 

“ Indeed, I did.” 

“ Well then, what's the use trying it on me 
Almost as Goon. 

A Scotchwoman had had much troiiljc with her gardeners. Site could 
not *fiiid one who was capable of keeping sober. She appealed to her 
brother, who promised to do his best to help her. At last he announced 
that he had found just the man she needed. 

“ I will only ask one (juestioii, James, " said his sister. “ Is lie a 
teetotaler ? ” 

“ Well, ” said Janies deliberately. “ He’s no jiiist what ye’a ca’a 
tutotaler, but he’s a moii ye caiina till Angelos Time*. 
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The Hukry-ue Kind. 

At the post otiice a little girl deposited a piue in front of the clerk and 
said Plea|e, I forget the name of the stamj) Mama told mo to got^ but 
it’s the kind that makes the letter hurry up. 

Gratitude. 

You did me a favour ten years ago/’ said the stranger^ and 1 have 
never forgotten it.” “ Ah, ” repHeil the good man with a grateful expression 
on his face, “ and you have eome back to rejay me ? ” “ Not exactly,” 
replied the stranger, I’ve just got into town and need another favour, and 
I thought of you right away .” — IMroil Free Preite. 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER JUBILEE VOLUMES 

This work, of which the first volume forms the subject of the present 
review, is intended to commemorate the Silver Jubilee of Sir Asutosli 
Mookerjee’s attainini^ the Decree of Doctor of Law of the University of 
Calcutta and is a fitting tribute of respect to that great man, as it bears 
evidence of (latient scholarly research which it has been his avowed object 
to inaugurate and promote in the various departments of our Alma Mater. 

The present volume, confined to Arts and Letters, and printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, contains pages of Royal 8vn size, and 

furnishes a splendid instance of neat printing and excellent get-up. Two 
.well-known sentences from Menander and Cicero, in jiraise of Learning verv 
aptly form the motto of the work. The volume under notice travirses a wide 
field dealing with 27 subjects in all ; the first of which is an article headed 
“ -7 Nunafirv uf lUngai Tranmciitfi/M ” from the jien of Prof. J. N. Das 
Gupta, B.A., I.E.S. It is based on an English translation of a Persian 
Manuscript, compiled by Francis Gladwin in 17SS, and contains among 
other things an account of some curious facts relating to the revolt of Shova 
Sing, a Zemindar of the District of Burd wan, against A urangazeb. His 
death is a well-descrvcil tragedy, caused by the knife of a heroic and beauti- 
ful daughter of Kisseii Kani, whose modesty the wicked rebel had attempted 
to outrage. She stabbed herself to death, and the writer of the article re- 
flects iu a few epitaph-like sentences on an event which showed ** what 
brutalitv man is capable of and what strength resides in woman’s weak 
breast.” The i>a|)er contains much information in reganl to the currency 
of ncws|)a|)ei's ihiring the jieriod of Mogul administration. The next 
article friim the pen of Dr. Sisirkumar Maitra bears the fascinating title of 
Roinanfic JilcNie/U in He tries to trace the lesthctic 

clement in mathematics — the strongest arsenal of rigid logic ” — proving 
the attempts of the mathematicians at the reiluction of numbers and also 
space to ty]iea of ordered series making the rhythm of symbols more com- 
plete than before. He also refers to tli 3 gradual elimination of all extraneous 
matter, such as the intuition of space or uuinber. 3[r. J. C. Coy^jee, 
B.A., LL.B., I.E.S. , contributes a |>aper on “ Ciaracf^rhiicK of Jneieuf 
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Indian Trade^^ and deals amongst other tilings with such questions as^ the 
multiplicity of middle-men, efforts to open up direct trade, the monopo- 
listic clement in Indian trade, small size of the markets, ^'active” or 
“passive trade,^^ abrupt and frequent fluctuations^ of trades-routes and 
State policy in the sphere of foreign trade. The Survival of old Ilinda 
Institutions in Maharastra ” is a ^laper of unique value, as it shows from 
original sources how the administrative system of that country was re- 
organised by the founders of the Marhatta empire on the lines of aneient 
Hindu jurisprudence and what deviations were made to adapt the laws to 
the needs of the contemporary social and (lolitical life. It is a very impor- 
tant contribution as its writer Dr. Surendranafli Sen has drawn his 
materials from old Marhatta documents and traversed a wide field of ancient 
Hindu laws for ascertaining their comparative value. In the paper of 
Mr.E. F. Oaten, LL.B.,I.E.S., on “ Megiddo, a Studg in Stilifarg //M/ory,” 
the writer refers to the historical associations of the village Megiddo, 
where the earliest decisive battle on record in Syrian history was fought in 
1470 B.ii., and which, under its new name of El Lejjun, •became the 
scene of a decisive operation between General Allenby and the Turks in 
October, 1918. Mr. »Sasadhar Kay^s article on the “ Origin of Language f is 
not only full of anthropological interest but incidentally strikes the 
keynoto to Vaishnava Theology. It shows the important part which 
the sexual feeling has played on the origin of language. He has quoted 
the Ratmhoshj the Namnnidhaa n\\\ Mnknl in support of# the doctrine of 
the superiority of the Adirasha, The Vaishnavas look upon this Hana 
from a spiritual plane and call it by three different names, i\inUjjala^ the 
Madkuraj and the Ragamga as opposed to the baidhi Some Features of 
Banking in India'* from the pen of Mr. Ramacliandra Rau Basavarsu, 
M.A., L.T., will be of intei'est to a large number of educated men who are 
engaged in investigating into the economic conditions of India with a view 
to solving the problem of her jraverty. “ Ficogella Mirandola^ an Ifaluiu 
Nethplatonist is the title of a paper by Mr. Mohinimohan * Bhattacbaryya, 
M.A., B.L. He discusses the various standards of beauty accCrding to 
the ancieifts in copnection with £he views of the Italian neo-])]atonist. 
The article requires a supplementation from the Vaishnava works on 
Poetics in Bengal, as the subject has been exhaustively treated in them. 
Mr. Jitendraprasad Niyogi's article on “ Customs and TransU Duties in the 
Madras Presidency during early British Rale ” is a very erudite contribution 
to the literature of modern Political Economy. “ Politics in Islam ” by 
Mr. S. Khuda Bnksh, M.A., B.C.L., is wonderfully rich in its resources and 
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tries to trace the dominant spiritual forces at work in the growth and 
s^radual development of the Ottoman power. The ranj^e of the article and 
the interesting^ features of its topics recjiiire a thoroiijOfh and exhaustive 
stiidy^ and our space, is too short to attempt anything like a critical ana- 
lysis of its contents. lliniorif of Indiav Conmerce ” by Mr. Jogischandra 
Sinha^ ^I.A.j deals with, amongst other things, such topics as trade between 
India and Java^ carried on by the Dutch, chief imports of the trade between 
India and Holland, Danish trade with India, American and Portuguese 
trade, trade of the English East India Company, chief metals imported to 
India, prohibition of Indian silk manufactures and Charter Act. of 1813. 
“ The Guild in Modern India ** by Dr. Hadhakamal Mookerjee, is a short 
paper ; but its quality shr)uld not be judged by quantity. It is a sugges- 
tive article showing the constitution and expansion of trade-guild in 
India. " Kant^n Eihical Theory ” by Dr. Hiralal Haidar puts stress 
upon what he considers to be the sum and substance of the doi trine 
of the distinguished philosopher that in serving society one serves one'.s 
ownself, for “ the life of society is one’s own higher life.” This 
theory is essentially Karofic in its character as it treats of one’s dutv 
to one’s fedlow men. Hut there is a higher |)lane than any ever reached 
by mere ethics— the plane of beatitude and emotional felicities, where 
man may stand face to face with his 'Maker and become the dweller of an 
eternal region of perfect bliss. I supimse Dr. Haidar in advocating the 
ethical theory of •Kant does not ignore the existence of this heaven of the 
Rishis of our Upanishads, which is akin to the Sirrana of the Buddhists 
and the Saa^^idhi of the Yogis. Judging from the ethical standpoint this 
mystic delight of the soul is not an untenable factor in the religious field, 
for the very sight of one who has reached this stage, is a fountain of 
ethical good, that purges the soul of all dross of sin. '' land Tran^porf 
in Medupval India ” by Mr. Bejoy Kumar Sarkar, A.B., is another important 
|)aper on i*c anomies and deals with carls and coaches, animal carriers, roads, 
bridges and resf-houscs, nature and extent of land transport, internal 
security afid many such ini|K)rtant topics in res]x'ct of mediaeval India. 
Dr.*W. S. Urf|uhart, D.Phil., contributes a })aper on .W/w/? and Prof 
Jamee IPard,*^ dealing with some curious and .striking coincidences between 
the metaphysical d^xstrines of the great Indian and the theories of Dr. 
Ward in the domain of psychology. Capt. J. W. Petavel’s article on 
« Krmphdffe and Power is full of valuable suggestions as to how Indian 
children should be brought up and trained in industrial subjects. They 
are becoming book-worms, and he gives a programme for the development of 
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the more practical side of their intellect. Mr. Harimohan Bhattacharyya’s 
“ Doctrine of Maj/a ” is ciirionsly a defence of the old Mayalad^ which 
declares that the whole of the empirical world is a huge illusion. The 
writer’s advocacy of this philosophy, however clevedy-wordcd and support- 
ed by quotations from Herbert Spencer and even Socrates, will scarcely 
find any response from the sophists of this materialistic age. " A Plea for 
an ludicidv.atimtion of Piumhnent ” by Mr. Sitaram Banerjee, M.A., B.Tj., 
advocates rational modes of prevention of crimes on the lines of institutions 
like Dr. Barnardo’s homes, temperance societies, drunkards’ asylums and 
technical institutions. For repression lie recommends not only reforma- 
tories as in Elmira, security for good beliaviour, indemnity or rejiaration 
and fine, but even cruel measures like the death-penalty and the cellular 
system of imprisonment, not quite compatible perhaps with the sentiments 
of the cultured humanity of the modern times. Dr. N. N. Sengupta’s 
paper “ On the Nature of Immediate Kxperie :ce in the Light of Contemporary 
Epistemological Discussions ” gives a lucid exposition of the subject from 
various standpoints and ultimately arrives at the conclusion that the 
immediate experience is a non-relational manifold involving subject-object 
identities and is not subject to truth and error. “ The Chait Sing Tragedy ” 
by Mr. Nirmalchandra Chatterji, M.A., B.Tj., deals with .all sides of 
the historical problem involved, in regard to the di^alings of Warren 
Hastings with the Raja, and comes to the conclusion that the former was 
actuated by personal resentment and that the plea of ihiancial distress is 
untenable in the case. The writer in this article has made use of some of 
the documents iccently brought to light. One of the most fa^pinating and 
thoughtful of the contributions of this volume is ** Coleridge as a Thinker f 
by H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. In this article the writer shows Coleridge as a 
poet and thinker from the background of contemporary {Mietioal, critical and 
philosophical literature. Coleridge was a man of great religious suscepti- 
bilities. With the advent of the school founded by the Ijake Poets, the 
old rigid lines of poetry faded away, giving place to the freedom of thought 
and new^platonism of Schelling and Kant. The “ mechanical pRilosopliy ” 
of critics like Jeffrey could not conceive the grandeur of the rornimtic 
mysticism of Woixlsworth and Coleridge, and Dr. Stephen has shown that 
though Coleridge was not a voluminous writer like Southey, his works are 
characterised by a new interpretation of life and poetry, which has given 
them an abiding interest. " The New Yellow Peril by Mr. B. Mookerji, 
M-A., discusses the question of foreign capital from an Indian point 
of view and expresses apprehensions in regard to complications that may 
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arise by the policy of Japan and a Pan- Asiatic League said to have been 
formed in that country. The writer, however, concludes with a pious hope 
of an amicable settlement in future. Mr. P. Seshadri, M.A., in his article 
** Contemporarjf EnglUk Poetry*^ shows a broad mind in appreciating Rudyard 
Kipling’s poetry iiispite of his ** boisterous imperialism.^’ The poet was 
born in Bombay and in some of his well-known verses he is proud of being 
born in a city 

“ Retween the palms and the Sea 
Where the worlds end steamers wait.” 

Ill this article the writer gives critical analysis ol the poems of some of 
our modern British poets and amongst them of Yeats, whose discrimina- 
ting and enthusiastic praise of the Oiianjali ” was the earliest tribute that 
Rabindranath received from the West; but while dealing with Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. P. Seshadri, M.A. omitted to mention that Miss Taru Datta’s 
poems found appreciation in England owing to the introdii 2 tion of that poet. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s paper on Education and Reconsiniction in England ” 
takes a bird’s eye view of the educational condition prevailing in England 
ever since the devastations made over her academic institutions by the war 
and of the great efforts that are now being made not only for repairing 
ravages but for placing education on an improved basis. Dr. Stephen’s 
paper on ** The Philo^nphy Anarchy is characterised by that Christian 
spirit which we naturally expect from a missionary of solid character and 
sound culture of his type. He has discussed the views of half-crazy 
fanatic Nietzsche ” and of James and Bergson and exposed their destructive 
theories to iTdieule by the acumen of his logic, enlivened by occasional 
flashes of humour. “ The Data of Regional Economics ” by Dr. Radliakamal 
Mookerjee is a soliil article which shows his power to grasp the present 
international, inter-racial and inter-regional problems. The solution he 
suggests is true to his Indian culture and inculcates principles which 
essentially bclong^to a higher plane than ever reached by Marshall, Pigou, 
List and lloscher, in as much as the economical study of the Indian 
scholar claims the sound basis of a eosmopolitan sympathy ^nd not 
preservation and advancement of racial interests. Imperial Federation ” 
by Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, M..V., I.E.3., is a long artieh? in which the writer 
discusses the various positions held by colonial dependencies of England 
and that of India in particular. In the end we are recommended to rely 
on the political instincts of the British people who “have built up a 
flexible British constitution which has served their needs in fair times and 
foul.” Let us say ’Amen I’ 

20 
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We have only given a bare idea of the contents of the present volume. 
To declare that it is rich in its topics is to say the least of its great merits. 
.R shows that a new history of India is bjing built up with a complete 
change in the angle of our vision. In Han writers fre now grasping Indian 
problems by dint of their own intellect, and will no longer like to be 
enlisted on the rolls of copyists, by merely endorsing the views of European 
scholars. Educated Indians are slowly rising to a consciousness of the part 
they are destined to. play in the history of the world in future. And to 
the distingnished man, who has given the greatest stimulus to this 
intellectual awakening of hi) 'countrymen, nothing will, we believe, afford 
a grmter satisfaction than the present work, which commemorates the 
Silver Jubilee of liis attaining the degree of Doctor of Laws, for far greater 
than a personal memoir, far graater than any faithful account of his 
life-long pnrsuits, this work forcibly proves the resnlc of his devoted 
labours in the interest of advancement of learning. 

D. C. S. 


The British Empire.— A Short History by J. P. Bulkeley, M.A. 
(Ozon.), with an introduction by Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.^f.O. 
(Oxford, at the (daretidun Press, 1!)^ I). 

This is an introduciioii to the history of the British Empire. It owes 
its publication to a suggestion contained in the report of a Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bnniia in IttlH, to make recommendations 
for teaching the “ Imperial Idea.” Sireakiiig of the origin ol* the British 
Empire the author says that it “ grew for the most part fortuitously and 
without conscious design ” (p. ooll). In oth.tr woriU he is a believer in the 
« 6t of absence of mind” theory of the growth of tlio British Kmpire-a 
theory which although well suited to projagate tlie “ Imperial Idea ’’ can 
hardly bear the cold and c.'ilical scrutiny of the historian. But perhaje 
we are not fair to the autl.or. A gla.iec through the author’s preface 
would explain why he ventured op a genera!i.sation of this kind* « I have 
ventured, ’’says .N.r. Bulkeley. ” on a number of historical Ke.,enil»ations 
UowfA / taow Iheg mnH be alwap morew test erroaeom (the italics are ours) 
teiauw in my experience nothing is more stimuhiting and tisefni even to 
^ung students of history." Let “ the young students of history ” beware ! 

Mcl.™ i. 

Ktatrfb, llebiMoJ 

<«.. The i, ^ ^ 
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a baneful influence on others. ^*The Rel^iann imitated it in their Congo 
territories. Rven in . British South Africa it prohab'y did a good deal to 
render the relations betnreon black and white races more difficult.*' But the, 
author forgets that Germany has enough misdeeds of her own to answer 
for and that it is hardly fair io call upon her to shoulder the responsibility 
for everything that goes wrong under the sun. 

Without confining himself to the main object in hand which is to 
trace the history of the growth of the British Empire, the author rambles 
into the field of Kconotnics and disposes of in onee short paragraph, the 
comparative merits of Free Trade and Protection as applied to India. 
Amongst other things we are told (p. 202) that Free Trside in India has 
injured English manufactures but benefited other manufacturing nations 
(especially Germany and Japan). But the st itistiiTS available to ns tell 
quite a different tale. Taking the pre-war average figures for 1909-10 to 
1914-14 we find that the share of the United Kingdom in the import trade 
of India was 64 per cent., that of other |iart6 of the British Empire 7 per 
cent., of Japan only 2 per cent., of the United States 4 per cent,, of 
England’s other allies in the last war 6 per cent., of Java 0 per cent. All 
other countries (including Germany) shared between them only 14 per cent, 
of the total import trade. '1 liese figures hardly afford any indication of 
injury to British manufactures. The naive simplicity of the author is 
almost astounding. 

It would be ungracious not to add that the author deals with the ex- 
pansion of the British dominions in Canada, Australia and South Africa 
in a promising manner. The growth of representative and responsible 
government in these countries is well brought out. On the whole a 
considerable amount of historical matter has been rendered available in a 
useful form. 

J. P. N. 


Bher Shah.— criUcaf Ktndy b ued os original ^onreest : hy Kalika- 
ranjan Qaifuiigo, M.A. (Kar, Majunular and Co., 1, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcirtta. Price Ks. 5). 

OikT curious fact which strikes the student of Indian History is the 
paucity of works dealing with Mediteval India. The pre-Miihainmadan 
|)eriod has attracted the attention of a considerable number of our research 
students and very fair amount of work ha.«! I^een done in that field. But 
veiy few of our students have t-aken the trouble to study Islamic India 
not that the materials are lacking. Perhaps it might be due to the fact 
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that very few of our f^raduates know sufliciently well Persian to venture 
on a oritioal study of that period. English translations of the Persian 
historianSi however well-reputed, as Mr. Qanungo warns ns, are not to be 
relied upon. So it is with considerable pleasure that we read this critical 
study of a little known Afghan ruler. 

The author seems to have read and studied with care the various 
Persian authorities, both Afghan and non-Afghan, dealing with this 
period. He has also rummaged the Portuguese accounts to obtain inter- 
esting sidelights regarding Sher Shah’s career in Bengal. It is rather 
surprising that Mr. Qanungo did not think it worth while to consult the 
Bajput chronicles about Sher Shah’s campaign in Rajputana. The histori* 
cal value of some of the^e chrcinicles may be disputed ; but after all they 
are our only sources of information about the Rajputf^ The omission is 
all the more striking, as he regards Tod’s Rajanihan^ ** too legendary for 
historical purposes.” To write an account of Sher Shah’s war against 
Rao Maldev of Marwar from only the Persian authorities without supple- 
menting the information from Bajput sources impairs to some extent the 
historical value of the author’s work in these sections which are perhaps 
the best part of this book. It is rather curious that one of the Rajput 
chronicles accuses Sher Shah of destroying Hindu temples and building 
mosques in their place. 

We may also point out another serious defect in Mr. Qanungo’s 
work and that is the total absence of maps in his book. * More than half 
of his work deals with the various campaigns of Sher Shah against 
Humayun, against Maldev and other turbulent chiefs. The author is 
always particular to describe in detail the many battles which the Afghan 
ruler fought and rightly devotes much attention to the strategy adopted 
by his hero. But it is extremely difficult for the reader to follow the 
campaigns, as there are no maps provided ; the omission is all the more 
regrettable, as most of the places mentioned are not to be found in the 
ordinary maps of India Without maps, even the most brilliant campaign 
becomes a mere string of unfamiliar names. Half a dozen sketch maps 
would fiave increased appreciably the value of this work. We trust*this 
defect will be remedied in subsequent editions. 

But these omissions need not detract from the uniformly high 
standard of Mr. Qanungo’s work. Like every good biographer, our 
author is a hero-worshipper ; and there may be many who may not be 
willing to subscribe to everything that he says of Sher Shah. But we 
must admit that he makes out a very strong case for the Afghan. What 
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strikes us most in the career of this ruler is the prodigious and versatile 
energy displayed by him. lie reigned for barely five years as tho 
Emperor of Hindustan. Yet in this short period he had to contend 
against the probable return of Humayun to India; to fight with Maldev of 
Marwar, then at the zenith of his power ; to conquer the outlying provinces 
of India ; and to chastise disobedient governors. Sher Shah accompli.shed 
all these tasks successfully. This work was more than enough to fill the 
space of sixty months for even a ruler of more than average ability. 

But he accomplished something infinitely more important. He found 
the country in anarehvi but left it endowed with a sound administrative 
system upon which the Britisli system is founded. His revenue system has 
survived in all its essential features to the present day under the name of 
raj/atwari ^jj/stem ; while his system of cnrivncy is the bas's of the modern 
British currency. He introduced a si>und tariff-system, built magnificent 
roads with rest-houses provided witli Brahmans for the convenience of 
Hindu travellers. He was far superior to an average conqueror ; civilisation 
followed the track of his armies. As Mr. (^anuiigo aptly says, the land 
survey, construction of roads and establishment of mint towQs> seems to 
follow almost in the wake of his conquering armies. ” Our admiration 
increases all the more when we remember that unlike Akbar, the Afghan 
ruler had not the good fortune to have first rate ministers like Todar 
Mall and Abul-Fazal to plan and carry ant brilliant schemes. All this 
magnificent work was planned and carried out by the one master mind 
at the top with only raw officials to help him. When we take into iicconnt 
the fact thaj this task was performed amidst the distraction of continuous 
warfare, we cannot but he struck with tht* pre eminent genius of Sher 
Shah. Well might he have exclaimed like Augustus, he found India 
bricks, and be left it marble ! 

We can very well say that at last the forgotten Afghan ruler has 
come into his own and this is entirely due to Mr. Qaiiiingo’s efforts. May 
we suggest t-o Mf. (lanungo that in his later eilitions he may see his way 
to eontiiiife his narrative right up to the fall of the Sur Dynasty ; so as to 
complete one very interesting interlude in Indian History. At any rate, 
we hope to have not ere long the pleasure of rending further studies on 
Islamic India from Mr. Qanungo’s pen. 

V. J. T. 

The British Trade Review, July, 1921, London.— This 
IB mainly an advertising organ for pushing the British export trade in 
foreign countries but it contains a few interesting, though rather scrappy, 
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articIoB on current economic and financial questions. The lendinjf^ article 
of the July number is on ihe settlement of the last coal strike in 
England. The second article which discusses the question of the recent 
slump in the Hritish shipping trade, shows how the ^ravival of this trade 
is dependent on the reduction of the price of coal and on the resumption 
of its exports. An account of the Cotton Conference held in Liverpool 
and Manchester in June last forms the subject of the next article. The 
problems of German reparation and of the Hritish indebtedness to America, 
the defects of the Government Ex|)ort CVedit and of the Ter Meulen 
schemes are disjiissed in two other articles. Thei*e is also an interesting 
account of the rapid indnsti‘iaIi>ation sintl '' Eiirojieaiiisation *’ of Japan 
during the last World War. Hesides these, which are likely to prove 
interesting to the general render, the Review contains up-to-date informa- 
tion on business conditions in the different parts of the United Kingdom 
and in the leading western countries. Our im|)orting merchants will find 
in this Review accurate information about the present condition of British 
industries and trade which is not always easily available in India. 

J. c. s. 


Acknowledged with thanks — Qnarlerli/ KcricHt (July), the 
Review (August and September), the Labour Leader (weekly), and various 
Government publications. 
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II 

H. R. H. THE PitiNCE Of Wales & Hoxobabt Beokees 

Now that .it has been dehnitelv settled that H. R. II. the 
Prince of Wales will visit these shores next cold weather, it 
behoves every Indian subject of His Royal Highness to offer 
him a cordial welcome. 

It is indeed gratifying to learn that the authorities of the 
Calcutta University have decided to honour themselves by 
conferring the Degree of Doctor of Law on the Prince of Wales. 
It may be in the recollection of our readers that the Degree 
of Doctor of Law was conferred on II. Jl. H. Albert 
Edward (afterwards King Edward VII) wlicn he visited 
Calcutta in 1870. Similarly in 1906, His Imperial Majesty 
King George V (then Prince of Wales) w’as honoured with 
the Degree of Doctor of Law when he came to Calcutta. It 
is but meet therefore, that the University should hasten 
to offer its cordial welcome to the heir-apparent to the throne. 
The proud privilege enjoyed by the University of Calcutta 
as the Imperial University though no longer retained, she 
may yet justly lie proud of holding a unique position as 
the first teaching and research University in India and 
therefore, it is in the litues.s of things that the Hou’ble the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Senate have d< eided to celebr.ate 
H. R. H. Prince of Wales's visit to the Calcutta University 
by conferring Honorary Degrees on otlier eminent scholars 
in JIndia, w’ho have either themselves extended, or have 
helped the extension of, the bounds of kuow'ledge. 

The following gentlemen are propo.sed to be honoured by 
the Degrees stated agiunst their names : — 

1. H. R. U. the Prince of Wale.s ... D.L. 

2. H. £. the Earl of Reading ... D.L. 

8. 11. B. Lord Ronaldsliay ... D.Litt, 
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•i. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

5. The Right Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali 

6. Prof. Arthur Mocdonell 

7. Prof. 'William A. Craigie 

8. Sir M. 'Visvesvaraya 

9. Pandit Madanmohan Malaviya 

10. Dr. Brajendranath Seal 

11. The Hon’hle Mr. R. P. Paraiijpye 

12. Dr. Gilbert Thomas Walker 

13. Sir John Hubert ^Marshall 

14. Mr. R. Shama Sastri 

15. Prof. S. Krishnaswaniy Aiyengar 

16. Prof. Henry Stephen 

17. Prof. C. E. Oullis 

18. Rai Sahel) Dineschandra Sen 

19. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 

20. Prof. 0. V. Raman 

21. Prof, .\bnnindranath Tagore 


D.Litt. 

D.L. 

D.O.L. 

D.Litt. 

D.Sc. (Eng.) 
D.L. 

D.Sc. 

D.Sc. 

D.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

Ph.D. 

Ph.D. 

Ph.D. 

D.Sc. 

D.Litt. 

Ph.D. 

D.Sc. 

D.Litt. 


The list looks alI*comprehen.sivu and none of the recipients 
requires an introduction to the educated public and the 
University men. It is a matter of deep satisfaction that the 
University aitllioritics have been able to miistes sufficient 
courage to disregard political opinions and confer degrees on 
persons whose politics are not of the approved type. Pandit 
Madanmohan Malaviya, Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu and Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya though the finest specimens of Indian intellect 
are persons who at some time or other • have trodden 
forbidden ground. Mrs. Sarojini Nnidu has conclusively 
proved what a talented Indian woman can do and a Degree 
conferred on her will he a fitting epilogue to the three 
days’ drama which was enacted on the stage of the Bengal 
Legislative Council over the question of women suffrage. 

The Degrees proposed on the present Viceroy and our 
Chancellor are not mere royalties but warm tributes to the 
services of deeply erudite scholars in the domain of thought. 
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Prof. Macdonell and Craigie are coming out to India, the one 
as the Stephanos Nirmalendn Ghosh Lecturer and the other as 
a Header to the University, and the University has wisely de- 
cided to mark its appreciation of their scholarship by conferring 
Honorary Degrees on them. The Degree of D.O.L. proposed 
to be conferred on Prof. Maodonnell is the hrst degree of its 
kind in Calcutta ; though Calcutta does not move within narrow 
grooves and the University conferred the degree of D.Litt. 
on some eminent scholars before. The fact is that under the 
Act the University is quite competent to confer untf Honorary 
Degree although Degrees on Examinations are strictly hound 
by the Regulations. 

The sclf-sacriiicc of Mr. Paranjpye is closely a.ssociated 
with his brilliant academic record as the Senior Wrangler 
of his year — Mr. Paraiijpj'e who served the Fergusson 
College, Poena, on a pittance of Rs. 7') per mouth. A 
Minister under the Reforms Act now, Mr. Paranjpye “ still 
lives rich on forty pounds a year ” and devotes the major part 
of his income to the cause of the Servant of India Society. 

The names of Dr. Gilbert Walker and Sir John Marshall 
are so well known in the domain of scholarship that they 
do not require any commendation. Sir John Marshall with 
his enthusiasm for everything Indian and with a special 
fondness for Indian scholarship, has all along been a true 
friend of ours and he has always striven to advance the cause 
of research in this University. 


Ihr. Brajendranath Seal, Dr. Henry Stephen, Dr. C- B. 
Cullis, Mr. Dineschandra Sen, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Prof. 
C. V. Raman and Prof. AlKinindrauath 'Pagore are all our 
own men and no word of prsiise is required from us. Dr. Seal 
is the first Professor Vice-Chancellor of an Indian University 
in one of the most advanced Native States in India and it was 
with great pang that the U niversity of Calcutta agreed to part 
21 
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with him. Dr. Henry Stephen has imparted education to 
almost three generations of Indians and his whole life is one 
long tale of self>sacrifice and selfless devotion to duty. He 
is held in affectionate reineinhrance by his numerous pupils 
and is held in high e$;teein by the true academic workers 
as one of the siucerost and the truest teaoiicrs of men in the 
world. 

Dr. G. £. Cullis, an eminent Mathematician, has kept up 
his great reputation from tlie close of his college days as a 
Smith Prizeman and by his researches has writ himself 
and our University large on 20th century Mathematical 
research. It is with mingled feeling of joy and pride that 
M'e see Mr. Dineschandra Sen coming up for the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Literature. Literary men who 
follow the peaceful avocation of their lives quietly are not 
appreciated in our country, specially if they happen to be 
“School masters” and we confidently trust ^Ir. Sen will survive 
the attacks of his detractors. Prof. 1). It. Bbandarkar had 
already carved for himself a secure position in [ndology by his 
nunxerous contributions, whether as editor of the Indian Anti* 
quary or as one of the most successful .-Vrcba'ological ofticers 
in India, before he joined us. His great service. to the l^niversity 
and one of which all Bengal .should be proud, is the definite 
establishment of a school of *Ancient Indian History' and 
Culture in Calcutta. He has sacrificed higher prospects in the 
department of Archteological Survey to the call of higher 
academic work and has trodden in the /ootsteps of his 
distinguished father, as the inheritor of his gcnpis and of 
his renown. Prof. C. V; llaman’s researches are \{idely 
known to eminent physicists and his life has been full of self- 
sacrifice. Prof. Baman gave up the alluring prospects of the 
Indian Finance Department to devote his life to study and 
research in that region which knows no distinction betw'een 
the living and th** dead, between the known and the unknowm, 
and his researches on Acoustics and Light have already won 
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for him recognition as one of the greatest physicists of the 
day. Prof. Abanindranath Tagore’s Degree is M'orthy of 
note, not only because it reminds us that very recently for 
the first time a Chair in Indian Pine Arts has been 
established in an Indian University but also bccau.se it 
is a definite academic recognition of the rejuvenation of 
art in Bengal. Prof. Tagore’s artistic powers are well 
known and as tlic father of a national school of Painting 
he has become a pige of history. We hope the foundation 
of the Chair and the conferment of the Degree should help 
to rou.se even the stolid imagination of our countrymen 
who have long forgotten the artistic glories of ancient and 
mediaeval India. 

"We have rcsei'ved the name of Hr. 11. Shama Sastri 
last. He is one of tho.se persons in the world whose work is 
exploited by all, but whose worth is very slow to he recog- 
nised by his countrymen. The discovery of the manuscript 
of Arthasastra after a slumber of centuries and its trans- 
lation by this indigenous scholar, are achievements of wdiicli 
any other nation in the world would have been proud and 
it is but a iKire recognition of the supreme importance of 
his w'ork and the stupendous nature of his task that our 
Vice-Chancellor has decidtal 1o confer on him the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Philosopliy. 


» « • 

We set out below the brief statements of the careers of 
the recipients of the Honorary Degrees which were laid before 
the ^'ndicatc and the Senate : — 

Thk Right 11os’bi,e Sir Rirrs D.ixiKt K.\ri. ok Rbadi.vu, P.C., 

K.C., G.C.B./ K.C.V.O., VlCKlIOY A.ND fJoVERXOK-GENKR.lL OF IXIHA. 
Solicitor-Geiirral, 1010; Attonicy-dcnenil, 1010-1913; Lonl Cln’of 
Justice of Euglanil, l!)l.‘l-I0;ll ; Fresitlcnf , .Anglo-Freuch Loan Alissioii to 
U. S. A., 101.5 ; Siiecial Envoy to U. S. A., 1917 ; High Commissioner 
and Special Ainliassodor to t'. S. A., lOlS. 
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This Riuht Hon’jblk Lawrjsnce Juhn Li;mlky Dundas, Eari of 
Roxaldshay, G,C.1.E.| Goveukor of Bknuai. axd CiiANrBr.ix)u of 

TUB UnIVKRSETY. 

Author of Spurt and Politics under an Eastern Sky/’ ** On the 
Outskirts of the Ii!m])ire in Asia/’ “ A Wandering Student in the Far 
East/’ ‘‘ An Eastern Miscellauv.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

Poetess, Authoress of “ The Golden Threshold ” with a preface by 
Arthur Symons ; “ the Bird of Time ” with a pref^icc by Edmund Gosse; 
“ The Broken \\ ini' numerous stories and articles in Indian journals. 
Her poems liave been translated into the chief Indian Yernacitlars and 
into several other European lan^uaiifes and also set to music. 

The Right Hox’ble Sybd Ameer Ali. 

G.I.E., M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.D. ((!antab.) ; Member of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council sinct! 1009 ; Taj'orc Law Profes- 
sor, 1884- ; President of the Faculty of Law, lS91-9.‘4 ; Jud^c, Hijjh Court, 
Calcutta, 1S90-1901 ; Author of “ Critical Examination of the Life and 
Teachings of Mohamad,” “ Spirit of Islam,” “ Ethics of Islam,” “ His- 
tory of the Saracens,” Personal Law of the Muhammadans/* “ Muham- 
madan Law.” 

Professor Arthur Anthony Macdonem.. 

]M.A., Ph.D., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxfonl : 
Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer on (^)inparative R<$ligion ; Keei^r 
of the Indian Institute ; Fellow of Halliol College, Oxford ; Fellow of the 
British Academy ; Fellow of the Royal Danish Academy ; llonorar\* 
Member of the American Oriental Society ; Campbell Memorial Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay ; Author or Editor of 
Sarvamtyamiiiti \of the Rigveda by Katya}'ana (Anacdola Oxouiensia) ; 
A Sanskrit Grammar ; A Sanskrit- English Dictionary ; Vedic, Mythology ; 
History of Sanskrit Literature ; New Sanskrit Grammar ; The Brihad* 
devata (Harvard Oriental Series) ; Vedic Grammar ; Vedic Index of 
Names and Subjects ; Vedic Grammar for Students ; Vedic Reader. 

Professor William A. Craioie. 

M.A. (St. Andrews and Oxon.), LL.D. (St. Andrcws)i Bawlinson and 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford ; Joint- 
Editor of the Oxford English Dictionary ; Author of various articles 
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un Scottish^ Gaelic- and Scandinavian subjects in the Scottish Review, 
Anglia and Arkiv For Nordisk Filologi ; Author or Editor of Primer of 
Burns ; Works of Burns ; Bellenden’s Scottish Translation of Livy ; 
Religion of Ancient Scandinavia ; Icelandic Ballads on the Oowrie Con- 
spiracy ; Icelandic Sagas ; the Pronunciation of English ; and the Mait- 
land Folio Manuscripts. 

Sir Mokshan undum Vtsvesvaraya. 

K.C.I.E., B.A., L.C.E., M.I.C.E. ; Bombay Public Works Department, 
1884-1908, when he retired as Superintending Engineer ; designed and 
constructed a system of automatic gates, patented by him at Lake Fife 
near Poona between 1901 and 190-i; prepared in 190^1 proposals for a new 
scheme of Irrigation in the Deccan called the Block System ; Special 
Consulting Engineer to U. E. H. the Nizam’s Government in connection 
with Flood Prevention and Drainage of Hyderabad City, 1909; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, Public Works and Railway Departments, 
Government of Mysore, 1 909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 191S-19 ; planned and 
constructed the dam on the river Musi at Hyderabad and also on the 
river Kaveri, at Kanumbari, Mysore. 

PANiirr Mad.w AIoiian Mala viva. 

B. A. (Calcutta), LL.B. (Allahabad) ; Vice-Chancellor of the Benare^ 
Hindu University ; eniiriont for his services in the cause of the foundation 
and development of the tirst iion-otKcial University in British India. 

■ 

Dk. Bu.uenduanatii Skal. 

M.A., Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University; Principal 
of the Berhainimre College (1887-1806) ; Principal of the Victoria 
College, Cooch-Behar (IS96-1914); King George V Professor of 
Philosophy (19J4-i!0); Author of Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus”; “ Compamlive Studies in Vaishnavism and Christianity”; 
‘*The Historic Comj>aralive Method”; ‘^The Mechanical, Physical and 
Chemical theories of the ancient Hindus”: “The Hindus as Founders 
of the Science of Mythology ” and “ Test of Truth ” (read before the 
Oriental Congress at Rome) ; “ Race-Origins, or fundamental consideration? 
touching the physical basis of race”; “Opening Address before the 
Universal Races Congress”; “Theory of Numbers”; “Equation of 
Digits”; The Neo- Romantic movement iu Literature”; “Keats: Mind 
and Art. ” 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Raghunatu Pitrusuottam Pauanjpie. * 

B. A. (Bombay), M.A. (Cantab.), Senior Wrangler, 1899; Fellonr of 
St. John^s College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics, and later 
Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 1902--20 ; Fellow of the Cambay 
University and Vice-Chancellor of the Indian Women’s University. 

Da. Gilbert Thomas Walker. 

C. S.I., M.A. (Cantab.), Sc.D. (Cantab.), F.R.S., Senior Wrangler, 
1889 ; Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Adams Prize, 1S99, for Essay on Aberration and Problems connected with 
the Electromagnetic Held ; Readership licctiircs on “ The Theory of 
Electro-Magnetism” (Calcutta University, 1908); Director General of 
Indian Obser\'atories, since 1904-. 

Sir John IIirsERr Marshall. 

Kt.,C.I.E.,M.A.,D.Litt. (Cantab)., F.S.A., lion. .V.R.I.B.A., Director- 
General of Archaeology since 1902; Person Prize, 1S9R; Prendergast 
Greek student, 1900; ma<le journeys of exploration in Greek lands; 
has devoted himself to the systematic conservation and preservation of 
ancient Indian monuments, especially those at Delhi, Agra, Lahore, 
Mandu, and to the scieiititic exploration and excavation of sites of Ancient 
Indian Civilization, such «*is, Saranath, Bhita, Sanchi and Taxila. ; 
Editor of the Reports (Imperial Series), Annual Reports, Memoirs and 
other publications of the Archaeological Survey of India, many of which 
contain his own contributions to the advancement of knowledge of 
Indian Arclneology. * 

Mr. R. SiiAMA SfiASTRr. 

B.A., Principal, Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, Bangalore ; (*urator, 
Government Oriental Library, Mysore ; he deciphered the manuscript and 
published the edilo prin*rp» of the “ Artha Shastra ” of Kautilya (190S-19) 
and made the first Eiiglisli version thereof. Autlior of ‘‘ Indian Polity 
during the ^Vedic and Buddhistic Periods ” (Calcutta L'niversity Reader- 
ship Lectures); Author of original contribiifioiis to Indian History and 
Antiquities publisher] in the Indian Antif|uary ” and rAher .lournals. 

Prcjeessor S. Krisiinaswamy Aiyk.vger. 

M.A. (Madras) ; Professor of Indian History and Arehieology in the 
University of Madras ; ^■ometirne Professor of the Mysore University ; 
Author of “Ancient India,” “Beginnings of South Indian History,” 
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"South India aud Her Mohammadan Invaders/’ “ Sourees ol’ Vijayiiagar 
History,” “ The contribution of Southern India to Culture and Civilization 
in Ancient and Mcdisoval Times (Calcutta University Readership Lec- 
tures), " History of tlve Hindu Empire of Yijaynagar.” 

Professor Henry Stephen, 

M.A. (Classics and Philosophy), Aberdeen, 1870; Hutton Prize; D. D. 
(Aberdeen) 10 14; University Professor of English since 1911; University 
Assistant in Greek, Aberdeen. Professor of English, Philosophy and Botany 
in the Free Church Institution, Calcutta (later on called the F. C. of Scot- 
land Institution and DutT College) 188*!-1914; Author of Elements 
of Analytical Psychology,” “ Problem of Metaphysics,” Ethics ” and 
" Logic ” and [lapcrs on ” Coleridge ” and ” Bergson’s Philosophy.” 

Professor CirriiUERT Edmi'nd Cullis. 

M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Jena), HariHiige Professor of Higher Mathe- 
maties since 1917 ; late Professor of Mithcmatics in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta; formerly Fellow of Gotiville and Cains Colleges, Cambridge; 
Calcutta University Reader on ” Determinoids,” 1910; Author of 
” Matrices and Determinoids,” two volumes of which have been published ; 
“Chapters on Algebra.” 

Rai Sauku Dinksuchandra Sen. 

B.A., llamtanii Lahiri Research Follow since 1913; awarded, in 1S99, 
Litf^rary Pension by the SiH?retary of State in recognition of his original 
researches fn the llist<irv of Language and Literature of Bengal ; Author 
of ** haitffa-bhax(i-o-S/ta/iih/u “ History of the Bengali Language 
and Literature from the earliest times down to the middle of the nineteenth, 
century ” (Calcutta University Readership Lectiires, 1009) ; “ Vaisuab 
Literature in Mcdiawal Bengal ” (Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 
1913) ; “Typical Selsctions from Bengali Literature,” 1913 ; “ Chaitanya 
and hi.s^ Companions”; “The Bengali Ramayaiia”; “Folk Literature 
of Bengal”; “Chaitanya and His Age”; “Forces that developed our 
Early Literature”; “Miscellanies”; “Bengali Prose Style, 1800-57 ”; 
“ Ramayani and numerous other works in Bengali. 

Professor Dbvadatta Ramkrishnv Bhandvrkar. 

M.A. (Bombay); Carmichael Piofessor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture since 1917 ; Bliagwaulal Indraji Lecturer on Indian Epigraphy, 
ADtiquities and Arolneology in the Bombay University, 1903 and 1917 ; 
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awarded the Sir James CSampbeil Gbid Medal by the Bombay Branch o£ 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1911 ; Joint Editor of the Indian Antiquary; Supeiv 
intendent, Arclueological Survey, Western Circle, 1911-17; Oflicer-in- 
Gharge of the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum, 1917-20; 
Author of Ancient Indian Numismatics and '' Ancient History of India, 
650-325 B. C.” (Carmichael Lectures). Author of mumerous original 
l>apers on Ancient Indian History and Antiquities published in the Indian 
Antiquary, the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, the Epigraphica Indica ; the 
Archseological Annual ; the Hyderabad Archieologieal Series. 

PaOFESSOIt CllAXORASEKIlAUA VeNKATA RaMAX. 

M.A. (Madras) ; Sir Taraknath Palit Professor of Physics in the 
University College of Science since 1917 ; was an officer in the Indian 
Finance Department; was awarded in 1913 the Maharaja of Trivamlruni 
Cnrzon prize for Research by the University of Madras ; his investigations 
on the Theory of Vibrations and Optics have attracted considerable notice 
among European physicists; Author of numerous original papers published 
in the Philosophical Magazine, the Physical Review, the Nature, the 
Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society, the Bulletin and the Pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society and the Bulletin of the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society. 

PkOFESSOR ABANINDRANATII TaCiOUE. 

C.I.E.; Bageswari Professor of Indian Fine Arts ; Vice-Prflicipal and 
sometime Officiating Principal, Government School of Art, 1903-1920; 
Leader of the movement of revival of the School of Indian Art ; Author of 
“ Alpona ” (ritual decoration of Bengal) ; “ Art .Anatomy " Six Limbs 
of Indian Painting has illustrated in colour “ Omar Rabindra- 

nath Tagore’s "Crescent Moon” and Sister Niveditajs "Myths and 
Legends of India ” ; painted numerous pictures exhibited at Delhi, Simla, 
Bombay, Calcutta, London, Paris, Tokyo, Boston and New York. 

Our readers will no doubt be int(Tested to read the 
following observations of tlie Hon'blo the Vice-Chancellor 
when he put the proposals for Honorary Degrees before the 
Senate, on the 24th September 

This Special mcotiiig has been convened for the consideration of two 
recommendations made by the Syndicate. The first recommendation is that 
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the* Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law be conferred upon His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. The second recommendation is tliat in 
commemoration of the visit of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Honorary Degrees be conferred upon twenty eminent individuals, who 
have distingnished themselves by their services to the cause of the 
ad\’ancement of learning. 

I take it, yon will not expect me on this occasion to address you at 
length in justification of these recommendations. It would be improper to 
assume tliat the Senate of this University rer^uires to be convinced by 
arguments that we should accord a most enthusiastic welcome to the Heir 
Apparent to the British Throne. It was on the 8rd January 1876 that 
ill this very Hall the Senate assembled to confer the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Law iiixin His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
son of our late beloveil sovereign of revered memory, Queen Victoria. 
Thirty years later, on the 5th January in06, the Senate assembled again 
in this very Hall to confer the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law u|)uu 
His Royal Highness (ieorge Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince of Wales, son 
of our late Ijeloved sovereign. His Most Gracious Majesty Edwanl VII. 
If, consequently, precedent were needed for our proposed action on the 
occasion, 1 could fortify myself by the example of Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
and Sir Alexander Pedlar and furnish a fresh illustration that custom 
rules in the East. We have, as it were, established what may not inappro- 
priately be called a hemlitary connection with the Royal House and our 
right to inscribe the names of successive Princes of Wales on our roll of 
Honorary ho said to have been perfected and made 

indefeasible by preseri[)tioii. To me personally, the proposal to 
confer an Honorary Degree on His Royal Highness appeals in a 
special manner. On the occasion when the Honorary Degree was conferred 
on the Prince of Wales in ISTth the distinguished graduates of 
the University were invited to witness the ceremony. One of the earliest 
of these graduates, a favourite jmpil of the then Registrar, Princiixil 
Sutcliffe, Was permitleil as an act of s|x*eial favour to bring bis little boy 
into* the Senate House to have a glimpse of the Prince of Wales. The 
tumultuous acclamation which gn»eted the Prince as he entered the Hall 
made an everlasting impression on the mind of the boy. Thirty years 
later, the boy had developed into a member of the Provisional Syndicate 
and recorded his concurrence in a proposal to confer an Honorary Degree 
on the second Prince of Wales. Six years later, this very Syndicas 
Vice*ChanoeIlor of this University and as the s|>okesman of the Senate 
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hud the high priviluge to present a loyal and dutifnl address to His Most 
Gracious Sovereign. By a singular turn of events^ he n(»w stands befoi'e 
you to invite you to accept a proposal to confer an Honorary Degrcn* mi 
the third Prince of Wales. 

The second recommendation of the Syndicate is to the effect that we 
should commemorate the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales by 
conferring Honorary Degrees on persons distiuguislied for eminent position 
and attainments. It may be stated at the outset, that these Degrees will 
not be confened at the same Convocation at which the Degree will be 
conferred on His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. As on previous 
occasions, so in the present instance, there will be a Special Convocation 
for His Royal Highness. Indeed, if we go back to 1S7(», we shall find that 
Honorary Degrees were conferred upon Professor Monier Williams, Rev. 
Krishna Mohan Banerjee and Babu Rajendra Lai Mitra at a separate 
Convocation. 

I do not propose to dwell individually on the qualifications of the 
distinguished persons whose names Iiave been approved by the Syndicate 
and, I may add, informally approved by His Excellency the Chancellor, 
to whom your recommendations will be (submitted officially, in due course, 
for confirmation, in accordance with the provisions of section 17 of the 
Indian Universities Act. But I may be permitted to state generally 
that, as on previous occasions, we have taken as the guiding principle 
the value of the service rendered by the recipient to the cause of the 
advancement of learning and culture in the most comprehensive sense. 
The brief statements amply indicate that we have faithfully adhered to 
this determining factor. You will find in th<f list, names of individuals, 
who have helped in a striking manner to expound and develop those eternal 
principles of justice, which are common to the East and West. Yon will 
find the names of a galaxy of scholai's of world-wide fame, who have 
devoted their lives to the investigation and exposition of Indian civiliza- 
tion and culture. The fitdd is boundless and our list includes workers w'ho 
have been fascinated by the problems of Indian Religion, Indian Philosophy, 
Indian Science, Indian Polity, Indian Philology, Indian Arehiteeture, Indian 
Numismatics, Indian Race Problems, Indian Folk-Lore, and last hut not 
least, the history of our mother-tongue. You will find in the list, the 
names of distinguished exponents of Literature and Philosophy, of Fine 
Arts and Poetry, whose eminence in their respective spheres will be un- 
grudgingly acknowledged in all seats of learning. You will find, again, 
in the list the name.® of distinguished scholars who occupy the foremost 
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iHok amougst origiual iurvstigators by raasou of tbeir successful explora- 
tion of the mysteries of the physical world. We shall show our apprecia- 
tion of the work of the profound scholar, who has devoted himself to the 
solution of the most abstruse problems in the highest regions of Matheina- 
ticj. Wc are equally ready to recognize the unsurpassed skill of the 
Engineer, who has erected stupendous works to control and utilise the 
agencies of nature for purposes of irrigation and improvement of agricul- 
ture. You will find also the names of illustrious persons who have toiled 
in the field of education with magnificent sacrifice and devotion ; they 
liave helped in the creation and development of educational institutions of 
the highest type and their careers have ennobled the entire Indian people. 

I confidently maintain that we have not departed from the high ideal 
that “ Search after Truth is the noblest occupation of Man,” and we have 
not allowed our judgment to be affected by considerations of oflSce. race, 
colour, creed, or of dogmas, social, religious or political. 


Univeksities Congress at Oxford. 

The International Congress of Universities within the 
British Empire, held it.s sittings 'at Oxford on four successive 
days beginning from 5th July, 1921, under the presidentship 
of Lord Ctirzon, the- Chancellor of the Oxford University. 
Our University sent up nine representatives in all to the Con- 
ference including Sir Nilratan Sarkar, the Right Hon’blc 
Mr. Amir* .lli, Mr. Bhupendranatli Basu, Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari, Mr. llerambachc'iiidra ^laitra, Mr. J. N. Das- 
gupta, Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee, Mr. C. V. Raman and 
Or. W. S. Urquhart. 'Wie list was representative and 
included all possible educational interests, private enterprise 
and missionary* zeal. Government institutions and the Central 
organisation in the University itself. 

fiord Curzon traced the development of the interests 
in education even at a time when the sears of war had not yet 
been healed up and dovelike peace had only just returned to 
- England’s shore. “ A new voice is calling aloud,” said his Lord- 
ship, “in every land and a passionate desire is ludiig expi-essed 
by countries, provinces, communities, cities, races civeds, to 
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possess Universities of their own, appealing to civic, or 
national, or sometimes religious patriotism, and satisfying local 
or professional or sectional needs.” 

“ The world-mind,” continued his Lordship, “is no longer 
content to be iron-bound by traditions, it seeks fiercely 
new outlets and fresh expression and it is finding them in 
the pursuit of knowledge and in the eager training of the 
intellectual faculties of man ” Now that Honorary degrees 
are being conferred on eminent men and women, our Vice- 
Chancellor and the Senate would be well-advised to confer an 
Honorary degree on our erstwhile Chancellor whose purple robes 
still adorn the walls of the Senate House, if only His Lordship 
would come back to the scene of his glory and renown, if only 
His Lordship would give up fora short while his “trepidation 
and anxiety to find political solutions for largely insoluble 
problems which he sees on the international chess-board from 
day to day.” A gi*ateful India will then exclaim, Nutuf 
Dimittaa ! 

* * » 

Kaviraj J. B. Ray and the Faculty qf Medicine. 

So our friend Kaviraj Jaminihhusan Ray has \Vbn his non- 
conformist fight against the orthodoxy of the Faculty of 
Medicine. The Faculty of Medicine during the regime of the 
most renowned of our Bengali Physicians, declined to associate 
themselves with Kaviraj Jaminibhusan Ray in their delibera- 
tions. The resolution passed by the Faculty ran thus 

(1) That, in consequence of the addition of Kaviraj Jaminibhushan 
Ray’s name to the Faculty of Medicine by the Senate at their annual 
meeting held on the ^'.Hh January, 1921, the Faculty regret exceedingly 
that they are eom[>elled to point out to the .Syndicate that they are unable 
to associate themselves as a Faculty of Medicine with a Member who 
professes and practises Ayurvedic system of Medicine, an inability of which 
probably the Senate did not fully appreciate when the election was 
made. 
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(2) That a copy of the above rasolution with the fullowing note be 
sent to the varioas Medical Governing Bodies in Great Britain and Ireland 
for a ruling as to how the election, stated above, affects the Members of 
the Faculty — 

The Faculty are bound, iu justice to Kaviraj Jaminibhushan Kay, to 
state that he is a Master of Arts and a Bachelor of Medicine of this 
University, but they are also bound to inform the various Medical Govern* 
ing Bodies that Mr. Ray declares hiniselt as a Kaviraj practising the 
Ayurvedic system of Medicine. 

It may not be in the recollection of the present generation 
that on the loth May, 1878 , the Faculty of Medicine unani- 
mously passed a similar resolution- 

“ In consnjucnee of tin* addition of |)i‘. Malicndriilal Sarear’s name to 
the Faculty of Mwlicine by a resuintinn of the Senate (Missed at their 
meeting on the 27th April, the t'aculty regret exeeediiigly that they are 
com]ielled to (Mint out to the Syndicate that they are nnable to associate 
themselves as a bVulty of Medicine with a Member who (irofesses and 
(iractises Hom(uo|)alhy, an inability of which [irobably the Senate were not 
awaru when the iioininution was made ; they trust, therefore, that the 
Syndicate may lie able to nunove the (ireseiit diflieulty by the trsmsfer of 
Dr. Mahciulralal Sarkar’s name (<> another Faculty, or iu some other 
manner.’' 

Imitiition, tliey say, is the sincerest form of Hattery ; the 
prologues resembled, the epiloguiw were somewhat different — 
the difference is between Sir AVilliam Mtirkby and Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee ; the latter made a reference to the General Medical 
Council in London which elicited a reply by no means 
unfavourable to the Kaviraj, with the result that the Faculty, 
as befitted a^ody uf honourable gentlemen, suinnioned euurage 
to resdind their previotis resolution. All’s well that ends well. 
Kaviraj Jaminibhushau’s only consolation is that he feels with 
the * mighty dead.’ 

m I 
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“That alone ie the right medicine which can remove 
disease; 

He alone is the true physician who can restore health.” — 

• Charak Smhhita. 

Thanks to Sanat Khmar Mookebjee. 

The sincerest thanks ot‘ every well-wisher of the Univer- 
sity are due to Mr. S. K. Mookerjee of the Executive Service 
for his gift of the valuable collection of manuscripts in 
Bengali, Sanskrit and Oriya to us. Some of these manuscripts 
are very old; the dates generally vary from the 10th Century B.E. 
to within 50 years of the present time. The major portion of 
these MSS. was collected from the Bishnupur Subdivision of 
Bankura District, where deep btiried lie the past glories of 
mediteval Bengal. 

Quit Post-Giuduate Lecturers. 

A hero is never recognised by lu's valet; indigenous 
scholarship is not generally appreciated by people with .Hlavisb 
instincts, and our work and worth are measured by the praise 
the scholars receive from the five citizens of the West. Let 
us then quote; the appreciation of the work of some of our 
scholars in the Post-Graduate Department “lest we forget.” 

So says the “ Xatnre ” of July, 1921 : 

“ The University of (’alciitta liar, iiiililislin], a> the first. «tf its sorie.- of 
aiithro])ologieal |)apers, an csshv by Mr. Panriianaii .Mitm on the ]iruhistorie 
arts and crafts of India. l{o<;iiiiiing with stone implements, Mr. Mitra 
traces their ilevelopinent in the Palioolithic and NeolitHic tyiws. Then 
follows a chapter on i.-avc jiaintin;^ and carvings, eontainin^ inneh* informa- 
tion which will he novel to Hn^lish readers. These are held to indicate an 
Indo-Australian ciilture-eontact from the late Palieolithie np to Neolithic 
times. On the p:encnil r|uestioii of prehistoric arts and eraft.s, the aiithor 
accepts the view of Dr. rootnBrsw.miy that “to this Mykeiiean facies 
belong all the implements of wowl-work, weaving, inetal-work. pottery, 
etc., together with a group of designs, including m.’iny of a remarkably 
Mediterranean asiieci, others more likely originating in western .Asia. The 
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wirlo extension and consistency of this cMiltiiri' throughout Asia in tin* 
s(!oou(l millennium B. C. throw important liglit ou ancient trade intercourse 
at a time when the eastern Mediterranean formed the western boundary of 
the civilised world.” Thus, the veil which has hitherto concealed lln; 
origins of ancient Indian culture is being gradually lifted, and the rniver- 
Hity of Calcutta is to be congratulated on its cfTorts to extend this know- 
ledge by the aid of native scholars like Mr. Panchanaii Mitra.” 

« » « 

Such is the view of the “ Science Progress,” July, 1921 : 

*'The University of Calcutta has done English-speaking people a 
service by putting into their hands an English translation of what will 
always be the three classical papers in the literature of the Princijde of 
Relativity, a principle which must be recognised to have come to stay and 
to be of the utmost significance for the future of physical science, since 
it makes possible the reconciliation of Newton’s simple system of 
dynamics with what the philosophers have always held in regard to 
the relative nature of position and motion. AVe have here first the paper 
of 1905, in which Einstein first put the view that the recognition of the 
relative nature of a scale of time acts as a sufficient explanation o{ the 
difficulties of reconciling the eleetro-maguetic theory of light with the 
experiments of Michelsoii and Morley. In this paper he completes and 
rounds of! the electron theory of Lorentz as a theory of the constitution 
of matter, replacing the hypothesis of the contracting electron by the 
more general ^and at the same time more satisfying hypothesis now known 
as the Si^ecial Principle of Relativity (Annalen der Physik, 1905). 

The second paper is that in which the late li. .Minkowski showed 
that the work of Einstein brought the two concepts of sjiace and time 
into such a close unity that he was able to say in a lecture at Cologne 
(Sept. 21, 190S), “ Henceforth, the «>ld conceptions of space for ittelf and 
time for itself are reduced to mere shadows, and only some sort of unity 
of the two will bt' found consistent with the facts.” This lecture, 
delivered under tin* title of Raiim-uiul Zoit,” is here produced. 

Finally wc have (he paper (Annalen der Phvsik, 4, 49, I9lfi, in 
which Einstein gavi* the first complete account of his generaliseil theory 
of relativity, showing how it made a natural place for the gravitational 
phenomena which had always eluded the electro-magnetic theory, and bow 
the new theory of gravitation automatically removed the only outstanding 
discrepancy between theory and observation. 
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Zeitschsiftder Deutsche MorgenlSndische Gesellsohaft — 
the Z. D. M. G. — ///^ hading Onental Journal in the Worlds 
reviews Dr. Gauranganath Banerjee’s work, as follows : 

(Trans/a fed from the German.) 

The author deals with his subject in an introduction which is of 
a general character and then divides the subject into 14 individual chapters. 
He has read much and in contrast witii most of the Indian Savante^ he 
understands besides Kii^lish, even (xerman, French and Dutch, which 
enables him to make ^ood use of the various ramifications of literature 
connected with the subject. His judgment is based upon a careful con- 
sideration of the pros and cons, is free from bias and therefore it makes 
for conclusions to which one could not but give a whole-hearted sup^iort. 
In each chapter, he (juotes the chief representatives of each view in their 
own language mostly in olironological order and after stating his own 
reasons, he pronounces his veixlict. There is no si)acc here to go into 
details, still a short summary of the contends and the results arrived 
at by the author might be given. In the iirst Four chapters he discusses 
the influences of Hellenism on Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and 
Coinage of the Indians, which l)egan with the invasion of Alexander and 
spread during the Kushaiia Empire, ceasing after its downfall. Moreover, 
the art of Coining which the Indians had learnt from the Hellenistic 
artists, there existed already an art which was merely revived or renewed. 
Thu Indians have indeed reeeive<l an impulse to Sculpture from the (rrecks, 
but it is curious that the buildings of Asoka ilo not bet raj' in their style 
Grecian influence in the smallest degree, 'fhe (Saudhara art is confined 
to North-Western India; Mathura is the most csisterly p«>int up to 
which its influence extended. It never penetrated into the actual interior 
of India, and even in its head-cpiarters of the Feshwar-^’alley it came to 
an end about 400 A.D. The next part deals with Astronomy, Mathe- 
matics and Medicine. The Scientific Astronomy, as has Ijeep shown by 
Thibaut, is Alexandrine ; but on the other hand, the Arithmetic is Indian, 
and in Geometry wherever there has been borrowing, the borrowing has 
been mainly from the Greeks. The many points of contact which the Groek 
and Indian medicines indicate must bo investigated still further. The 
author accepts the conclusions of Professor Jolly (Medicin, S. 18). About 
700 A.D., the Khali Fs of Bagdad caused the works of the Indian doctors 
to be translated into Arabic and in consequence of this circumstance, 
European medic'^o remained under Indian influence up to the 17th 
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contary. In the followinj^ chapter the author leaves undecided the question 
ot the origin of the ^Indian Alphabet. The following two chapters treat 
of Literature and Drama. Neither the Greek Romance nor the Greek 
Epic has inllueiiced tlig praduction of the Indians nor do these follow the 
Indian models. Even the Dramas of the two peoples are in the main 
independent of each other. At the most there is a possibility to consider 
that tlic Indians have borrowed this or that particular point from the Greek 
Drama. In the following chapters^ it has been contended that the 
Religion, Philosophy and Mythology also of the two peoples are indcqiendent 
of each other. The resemblance in mythological ideas and stories 
of the individual Indo-European i)Coples may be explained as the outcome 
of further developments of the original common store. The last chapter 
deals with Fables and Folk-Tales. If India has to be thankerl for a great 
number of them, the contrary has also to be conceded. It is remarkable 
that the author ascribes ]>olilical fables only to the Greeks although, these 
arc richly represented iint only in the Mahabharata but also in the Kautilya 
Sastra as shown by certain expressions. They, migrated inic) Greece 
probably from India. The author sci?s in the Jataka the chief type of the 
animal-story, whose dale about 000 l^.C. is we hope only a printer’s mistake. 
For it must bo said that this good lK)ok so well-arranged and so well- 
written, is di.sliguivd hy a large number of mis-prints, chiefly in the proper 
names and in quotations specially from the French. In this paiiicular, the 
expected new edition should certainly be .seen carefully, it is also to be 
desircil that in the Ribliography the place of printing and the year should 
be added. • 

The Calcutta Tkiversity and the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

Government by the legislature has been, througliout the 
long course ot tjie political development of the world, deprecat- 
ed by cnyneiit thinkers and practical statesmen and yet when 
the ^dyarchy was thrust upon us, some of us felt rightly 
that dyarchy could not lead to democracy betlfiuse, the 
democracy in Bengal, under the new conditions, was neither 
based upon a well organiswl party system nor did it insist on 
the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. The result lias been 
that tlio legislature, instead of being led by the ministry 
in power, has actually attempted to lead it. The peculiar 
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composition of the Bengal Legislative Council of this session 
and the negation of the principles of democracy, can alone 
explain the hostility of some of the councillors to the spread 
of higher education in Bengal. 

» 0 0 

The Government of India Act of 1920 made education a 
transferred subject and transferred the control of the Univer- 
sities to the Ministries of Education in the different provinces 
with one notable exception, ®/r., the University of Calcutta. 
The Sadler Commission bad just finished its labours and all 
questions relating to the re-organisation of the University of 
Calcutta were left in the hands of the central legislature. The 
indecision of Lord Chelmsford and the unfriendly attitude of 
Mr. Sharp delayed the fruition of the scheme of rcjform. and 
Mr. Sharp — in an anxious desire to improve upon the 
recommendations of the seven educational experts — issued a 
resolution proposing a re-construction of the Calcutta I'^ni- 
versity without one single sentence about the financial 
guarantees. Disquieting rumours, we are told, were wafted 
across the sea and a caustic despatch from the Secretary of 
State put a curb upon the reforming /.eal of an unreformtjd 
nmreaucrat. 

Meanwhile the patience of the mem1)ers of the Calcutta 
University was well nigh exhausted; Non-co-operation had 
invaded the University and attempted to paralyse its activities 
and on the 21th of January, 1U21, the Senate jiassed the 
following resolution : — • 

“ That when legislation is undertaken for reconstruction of tfie Calcutta 
University, such l^islation should Ije undertaken by the Bengal Legislative 
Council and*not by the Indian Legislative Assembly or the Onincil of 
State. That to give effect to this view, the Govemnient of India should bo 
invited to take the necessary ste{>s to authorise the Bengal Legislative 
Council to deal with the matter. 

Provided t^a^ as previously decided by the Senate, no legislation for 
the reconstruction of the University shonid be undertaken, unless and until 
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a full enquiry has besn made as to the probable cost of carrying out any 
proposed scheme of reconstruction, and it has been ascertained that the 
funds recpiisite can be made available.” 

Ijord Chelmsford on the eve of his retirement came 
down to Calcutta and was persuaded to give his as.sent 
to a short Act, transferring the Tniversity of Calcutta to the 
jurisdiction of the Bengal Government. Subsequent events 
have shown, however, that the University has not yet been 
benefited risibh/ by the change of ma.stcrs. 

On the 5th of February, 1921, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta I'niversity wrote two letters to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Education Department, asking for 
financial assistance in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Calcutta University Commission for (<) a sum of eleven 
lacs of rupees for the ensuing financial year for the erection of 
suitable buildings on the fish>market site. The University 
had kj- lacs in deposit in the fish-market fund and propo.sed 
building operations with that sum of money with a supple- 
mentary grant of the 11 lacs to be paid in 1922-23. (//') In 
accordance with the recommendations of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission the University further asked for a grant 
of Bs. l,25,(M)0 for the maintenance of the Post-Graduate 
department. “ It has been brought to the notice of the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate,” so ran the letter of the 
Registrar, “ that appointments in the Dacca Univemity have 
been offered fo 1)10101)61*8 01 the Calcutta University Staff on 
much higher salary than the Calcutta University ha.s found it 
hitherto possible to pay them. 'I'o take one illustration, a 
member 'of the Post-Graduate Staff in Philo.sophy who is in 
receipt of a salary of Us. 300 lias been offered an appointment 
in the Daccti University on a minimum sjilary of Rs. 500 with 
periodical increments. The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
are not able to appreciate the justification for phicing public 
funds at the dLsposiil of the Dacca University authorities 
with the inevitable result that they are enabled to take away 
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the members of the Post-Graduate Staff by offer of higher 
salaries. If public funds are available for the development 
of higher teaching in Bengal, the Calcutta University is 
manifestly entitled to a rail* share thereof.” 

The Calcutta Umv(?rsity further appealed to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the gniiit of an additional sum of 10 
lacs of rupees as a capitalgmnt for the extension of techmloffical 
studies iu Calcutta and strongly urged upon the Government 
the just claims of the College of Science and Technology 
founded by the munificent gifts of the late Sir Bashbehary 
Ghose and Sir Taraknath Palit, supplemented by about 11 lacs 
of rupees paid by the University from its own fee income. 

“ The Collie of Science owes its exist.' nee,” so wrote the Registrar, “ in 
the main to the munificence of the late Sir Taraknatli I’alit and tlic Hon’ble 
Sir Rashbehary Ghose. The gift made by tlio former (money and land) is 
worth 15 lakhs of rupees : the endowment created by the latter exceeds 20 
lakhs of rniiecs. The income of the two endowments has to lie ap]>lied 
principally in the maintenance of eight Chairs and sixteen Research students. 
The Chairs are now hel«l by Scholars of the highest academie di.stiuetion ; 

Palit Professor of Chemistry ... Sir P. (.'. Ray, Kt., Ph.l)., 

D.Sc., C.l.li., F.C.S. 

Palit Professor of Physics ... ... ^Ir. ('. V. Raman, M.A. 

Ghose Professor of A|)plied ^fathematics Dr. .S. K. Baiierjee, D.Se. 
Ghose Professor of Chemistry ... Dr. P. (J. .Milter, M..'\ , Ph.D. 

(Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Physics ... Dr. D. M. Bose, .M,.\., B.Sc., 

Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Agricultural Botany ... Dr. S. P. .\gharkar, M.A., 

Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Applied Physics ... Dr. P. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. 

Ghose Professor of Applied Chemistry ... Dr. H. K. .Sen, M.A., D.Se. 

(Ijondon). 

The balance of the income of these endowments which is left after |>ay’- 
ment of the salaries of these Professors and of Scholarships to the lleseatch 
students, is <]uite inadeejaate for uijuipinent of the re.sjjectivc liaboratories. 
The University ha.->. conserjiiently, found it neee.ssary to tlevotea large |ior- 
tion of its current income from year to year to the construction of the 
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Laboratory Buildin^^^ and the eqaipmeiit oF tin* Laboratorie.-a. Some idea 
of the sums wliich have been spent by the IFiiiversity will he i^aiiied From 
the following statement : — 

Cost of erection of PalitXaboraUry Biiildini' at. 02, Upper 

Circular Roail ... ... ... ll.«. ;i, ^0,127 

Equipment for the Laboratory (Physical, Chemical and 

Biological) ... ... ... ... „ .V3L:3S2 

Total ... Ks. 7,2:3,809 


Bcsi'^es this, the University maintains two (’hairs, one for Botany and 
the other, for Zoology. The former is held by Dr. P. Briihl, D.Sc?., who is 
on the j'rade of Rs. 800-50-1000, and the latter, by Mr. S. Maulik, M..-\. 
((7antab.), who is on the j^rade of Rs. 000-50-800 To carry on the work 
in each Department, the Univer.dty has found it neces.sary to employ a 
iiumtaT of Assistant Profcs.sors, Leeturer.s and Dcunonstrators, whose 
agjrres^ate .^^alary amounts to Ks. :3,52 .j per month Notwit list:, ndins; all 
these arrangements, the University has found it impossible to undertake 
instruction in Technology and applied Science on anything approaching an 
adequate scale. Thi.s is a matter of deep regret, especially in view of the 
fact that the last gift of the llon'ble Sir Rasl'.bchary Ghose wiis made ex- 
pressly for development of technological teaching, and the Chair of Botany 
first created by him was expressly intended for the improvement of agricul- 
tural instruction. The authorities of the Science (’ollegc have had ready 
for some iTine ]vast, a carefully prepared prograiiiinc of work for the 
developnnmt of technological instruction, and its outline may he set forth 
here for information of (joveniment : — 


(A) Applied Chemistry 

(B) Applunl Ph}>ies 

(C) Applied Botany (including Agriculture) 

(D) Ijibrary of (he Science (’ollego 


Rs. J-,fi5,000 
„ 2 , 10,000 
„ 2,00,000 
„ 1,25,000 


Total ... Rs. 10,00,000 


In Chemistry (A), the most essential iieeil is an aJe<inate work.shop : 
this, it is estimated, will cost Rs. 2,25,000, namely, Rs. 75,000 for building 
and Rs. 1,50,000 tor appliances. It is proposed to undertake instruction in 
CheMwtrg o/ Uather utul </ Dj/'*. Ht'siJfs tliis, it is i>ro)K)setl 
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to have arrangements for practical instruction in the manufacture of some 
of the following : 

Sulphuric Aci<l^ Glass, Paner and Pulp, Lime, Mortar and C^ement^ 
Siigar^ Soap, Candle and Glycerine, Paints and Pigments, Oils. Apart 
from these, factory appliances, like disintegrators, centrifugals, filter 
presses, hydraulic presses, vacuum pans, etc., would be indisi)ensable. These 
would require a grant of 2 lakhs of rii|>ees to enable the College authorities 
to make a good beginning. Finally, at least Ks. 40,000 would l)e needeil 
for even a small laboratory for technical analysis. This brings up the 
figure for the Department of Chemistry to Us. 4,05,000. 

Ill the Department of Applied Physics (B), it is intended to undertake 
work in Applied Electricity, in the testing and standardisation of instru- 
ments, in Applied Optics (‘including Illumination Engineering), in Pyro- 
metry and in Applied Thermo- Dynamics (including a study of the ofliciencv 
of different types of Heat Fhigiiic.s). An estimate of Us. 21,000 is 
manifestly a verj' modest demand tor so important a work. 

In the Department of Botany (C), it is intended to undertake instruc- 
tion in Agriculture. The most urgent need is an Experimental Farm, 
which need not Ik* situated in the immetliab; neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
A site in some place easily accessible by rail will meet the needs of our 
students. The acquisition of land and the construction and equipment of a 
farm will cost at least a lakh of ru|}ecs. Another lakh will enable the 
University Professors to complete the arrangements which have already 
been begun in the Palit House at So, Balligunj Circular Road. 

The remaining item (D) is the Library of the University College of 
Science. For purposes of instructioi: on the most modern lines in such 
subjects as Chemistry, Physics and Botany, it is absolutely essential to 
acquire the chief journals and standard works of reference. A sum of 
Rupees One Lakh and Twenty-five Thousand will enable the University 
to procure not all, but many, of the most pressing recpiisites. 

It is obvious that a recurring grant would be needed for I he purpose of 
carrying out efficiently the work of technological and agricultural instruc- 
tion from year to year. The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate do not, 
however, press for a recurring grant during the ensuing session, and they 
will be content to utilise the capital grant which may bci placeil at their 
disposal with the assistance of their present staff.” 

Meanwhile the Reformed Council met and opened fire on 
the University of Dacca. The two letters of the Registrar 
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remained unanswered, and, on the contrary, the appointment of 
some lecturers of the Calcutta University to the Dacca 
University at a much higher rate of pay and without the 
knowledge or consent of the authorities of tlie Calcutta 
University was sought to he justified on grounds Avhich were 
obviously untenable, as the following letter addressed by the 
Registrar, Calcutta University, dated the 2nd April, 1921 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, clearly 
shows : — 

** 1 am directed to refer to the answers given by the Ilon’ble the Minister 
in charge of Kducation to starred question No. Will at the meeting of 
the Bengal Legislative Council held on the 1st April, 19:21, and to point 
out that some of the statements contained in the answers are contrary 
to fact. 

The answer under clause (//) " tras af one time on the staff of the Calcutta 
University Science College.” The fact is that Dr. Ghosh is even now a 
member of the staff. His name appears in the list of h^cturers, and he is 
in receipt of Rupees one hundred a month as leave allowance. No appli- 
cation has so far been received by this lTniver.sity from Dr. Ghosh, or from 
any one else on his behalf, for leave to resign his appointment here, or to 
accept an appointment elsewhere. It may be added that Dr. Ghosh is 
under an obligation to the Calcutta University to serve here for three years 
after his return from Ivigland, or to refund with interest the sums advaneeil 
to him. Thfifaet mentione<l in the answer that his appointment to the 
Dacca University was recommended by an A«lvisory Selection Committee, 
of which the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta iruiversity was a member, 
does not affect the position, 'fhe Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 
who was placed on the (’ominittee by the Governor of Bengal, was not 
given to understand that he was there to safeguard the interests of the 
Calcutta University as agjiinst the Dacca University or that he was requireil 
to do anything more than approve of the ipialillcations of the gentlemen 
whose* names were placeil before the Committee, irrespective of the 
(|ucstion of the salaries they wouhl receive, or whether the institutions 
in which they were CiiiployiHl would be willing to part with their 
services. 

The answer, further, states under clauses (r*), (./ ), 0/) *^”^1 
information furnished by the Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, tliat ‘‘in 
certain oases the teachers, who were nmUy tcjicliers in the 
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University of Calcutta^ aj>plied (for appointment in the Dacca University) 
through the President of the Post-Graduate Councils and with a re- 
commendation on his part.” The fact is that only two members of the 
Post-Graduate staff, r/j., Dr. llameschandra Ma^umdar and Mr. Nalini- 
mohan Boso, applied through the President and both of them are whole-time 
of icon of this University. The two others, vis,, Mr. Satyendranath Bose 
and Mr. Ilaridas Bhattacharyya, who have been approved for appointment 
in the Dacca University, did not apply through the President, and both of 
them are whole-time officers of the University. Consequently, none of these 
four gentlemen was a part-time teacher in the University, and the sugges- 
tion contained in another part of the answer that higher pay has been 
offered for increased work at Dacca, in so far as it is based on the assump- 
tion that those gentlemen were part-time officers here and would bo whole- 
time officers there, is without foundation. Whether their work at Dacca 
will be more ves[ioiisibIe than their work here is a matter on which opinions 
may differ ; but the fact should not he overlooked that whereas in Calcutta 
these |)rofessors iiad to devote their whole time to Post-Graduate teaching 
and research, it is understood that in Dacca they are likely to be burdened 
also with under-graduate work. 

I am to request that in fairness to this University the true facts as 
stated above may be placed before the Council.^* 

Such WMS the state of affairs when the Bengal Legislative 
Council was already in an attitude of attention and pre- 
paredness. We live in an age of universal unrest and it is 
impossible to foresee the action and reaction of tj vents without 
any apparent mutual conn(3ction. In an ill-fated moment, 
the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta rejected the 
representation of the A^akils to alt r certain rules framed 
by them including the rules relating to the preparation of 
paper hooks by the Vakils themselves. There was wild talk 
of a wholesale strike of tlie Vakils, there were thick runipurs 
relating to interference by the Executive with the Judiciary, 
and amidst the bustle and din, the Governing Body of tlie 
Law College declined to reappoint two of its professors one 
of whom happened to be a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. Events followed with startling rapidity, tlie memory 
of which is still fresh in all its bitterness and does not bear 
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any recapitulation. The Bengal Council was about to begin 
its labour, and questions and resolutions were at once hurled 
at the University. 

Meanwhile a Conference of the Head Masters of Schools 
and representatives of the Managing Committees thereof 
met and decided to urge upon an unprepared Government 
the insistent claims of vocational education in schools 
recognised by the Universily. On the 23rd of February, 1921, 
Bai Bahadur Mahendrachandra Mitra had recommended to 
the Bengal Government. — 

That (1) immediate steps be taken for preparing a scheme for the fiir- 
theiance of vocational education and that practical effect be given to the 
same by opening si)ccial classes in all Government and aided schools in 
Bengal with the help and in co<ordination with (he Agricultural and Public 
Works Departments, and authorities of workshops and mills, where pos- 
sible ; ('!) that financial provision b*! maile to carry out the scheme as early 
as possible and that the services of the Director of Industries, Bengal, be 
utili.se«l for the ]>uri)Ose as (Commissioner for the pro|)Osed sjMcial test 
Examinations. 

There were eloquent speeches over the motion and 
it was carried without a division. Another Bai Bahadur, 
not to be defeated in his oratorical capacity or his 
educatiouaf ingenuity, brought forward a motion followed 
by another neighbouring M. L. C.,— a veteran educationist 
himself — urging upon the Government the impending 

necessity of creating a Secondstry Board of Education to 
take charge of schools with vocational educsition as its chief 
plank. The composition of that Secondary Boawl of Educa- 
tion ^vas not left to be determined by the experienced edu- 
cationist or the needs of educjition itself, nor were the outlines 
of the scheme laid down by the Calcutta University Com- 
mission accepted, but a novel proposal was mode to introduce 
what is called a popular element in education by the popu- 
lar representatives in which the representation of educational 
interests had no place. The resolutions have been carried by 

24 
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the Beugiil Legislative Council and in due course they will 
merely add, to the pages of that famous hook of “Pious 
Wishes.” Some of the M. L. C.’s next attempted to 
throw mud at the yice*Chanceller of the University by 
asking questions regarding the qualifications, status and 
salaries, or other remunerations of four of his relatives serv- 
ing in the University. Mr. Hemchandra Nashkar’s academic 
interests hud suddenly been fired by an ardent desire to 
cleat the imimre atmosphei’c of the Calcutta University. 
University men hare never been unchaiitable enough 
to attribute moth(*s to Mr. Mashkar hut .some young 
lecturers in the Post-Graduate Department in Anthro- 
pology, merely in their Conventional style, attempted 
a measurement between him and College Square. “ Where 
ignorance is bliss it is folly to he wise ” ; and it was not brought 
to the notice of Mr. Na.shkar that three of the gentlemen 
whom he had chosen to attack under a mask possessed the 
highest academic qualifications in the University, and two of 
them were besides, elected Members of the Senate. Therefon* 
they were as much entitled to the use of the magic expression — 
“ popular representatives ” as he himself or the other “ demo- 
cratic-representative critics” of the University, for does 
not Vol. No. 61 of the Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings 


betray the following facts : 

Name and nature 

Niimbor 

NnmbiT of electors 

of the 

of canrlidrites 

who recorded 

constituency. 

iioininatod. 

their votes. 

(1) Calcutta North Non.Mahomedan 

i 


Urban (Mr. Jatindranath Bos«). 

• 


(2) Banktira Dist. Non-Mahomedaii 

i; 

4,052 

Rural (Mr. Kisliindranatli 



Sarkar). 

(3) 34-Fargana8 Rural Central Non- 

•1 

2,042 

Mahomedan (Mr. Hemchandra 
Nashkar). 

(D Calcutta South (Mr. Snrendranath 

i 

, l,06:i 

Mallik). 
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The wonder is that the President oC the Bengal 
Legislative Council permitted personal questions to be shot 
at the University by some of the representatives, who — the 
non-co*operators say —represent nobody but themselves and 
maintain, that their election after all, is an ‘ accident of acci- 
dents.’ But we must remember that all this took place before 
the admonitiCh of Mr. Whyte, President of the Legis- 
lative Assembly to his noble Councillors. ^ 

We may here recall the eloquent words which the 
Hon’ble the Education Minister had used in reply 
to Dr. Suhrawardy’s question regarding the Dacca Uni- 
versity on the of April, 1P21. “The University of 
Dacca is not a department of the Government of Bengal. It 
is a body quite distinct from Government, incorporated by an 
Act of the legislature and invested not only with certain func- 
tions but with a statutory obligation to perform them 

It is not the business of the Local Government to make 
such enquiries, the member suggests, in this connection.” 

The troubles of the University did not end here. Patriotic 
M. L. C.’s whose expert liuancial knowledge was discovered 
by Columbuses of higli education — denied the privilege of con- 
tidence or tvyisl by trustors or trustees in their life-tirac— 
(Kime forward as nornas to scrutinise the action of the 
custodians of the trust funds in the University. Details 
regarding audit report were called for without a definite 
knowledge of the functions of the auditors ; statements 
iiiiide by a {uirtjicular member of the Senate regarding the 
misappropuiation of trust funds attached to the University were 
eageidy stvallow'ed. The member in question no doubt with a 
view to state the truth and nothing but the truth, omitted to 
mention the nature of the trust fund and to give dehiils 
relating to the precise nature and scope of the alleged 
misappropriation. 

On the top of this all, came a resolution for tluj appoint- 
ment of a Committee of enquiry on the {ulininistratioii 
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of the Post-Graduate Department by a veteran champion 
of the rights of the people of “ the poorest and the moat 
hacknrard district in Bengal *’ (to quote his own words). Mr. 
Bishindranath Sarkar’a knowledge of affairs of men and 
things was no doubt derived from his intimate contact with 
high education in Bengal. An anonymous writer in the press 
advised a careful investigation into his academic distinctions 
but ^0 we not know that Mr. Sarkar was one of our 
examiners in the Preliminary Examination in Law held in 
January, 1921 ? He hold the E.xaminership, not as a consolation 
prize but on account of his depth of learning and his 
successful career in the profession. TVe have no desire to 
present the bitterly personal tone of the debate in the 
Council nor are we prepared at this stage to soothe the 
vanities or smooth the susceptibilities of self-constituted 
educational experts. We merely quote what a truth-loving 
Irishman felt, thought and wrote about the episode : 

The masterly i)erformanee of ‘The Merchant of Venice' by the 
Waring Company at The Km])ire hax, mayliap, iiuliiccd some ]wple 
in Calcutta to read Shakes|)earu instead of being content, as heretofore, 
to hear pnndits si)eak of him and attempt to interpad. his message. I 
would advise such self-hcli)ers, who arc also interested in the affairs of 
the (‘alcntta University, to turn to the tragedy of ‘Julius (^esar ' for a 
dramatic and historical pariillel to the conspiracy against Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, the Viee-Chaneellor, which was revisaled in all its shabby 
littleness in a two-days’ deflate in the llengal Legislative Council on the 
following motion of llabu Rishindranath .Sarkar : 

I 

*'This Council nfcommends 1o llic Governnieni that, with a view 
to determine what financial assistance, if any, should be j;>;ivcn to the 
Calcutta University, a Committee consistin'? of two financial experts, 
and two members of the Senate, to be nominated by the Government, 
and three non-ofiicial members of this (7onncil not holding any oHice in 
the University, to bo elected by the Council, be apjioiijted at an early 
date to infjuire into and refwrt on the general working of the University, 
in |)articular if < financial administration, and to recommend sueb urgent 
measures or reforms as may be necessary/’ 
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This motion was a clumsy camoiilla^o o£ a personal attack on a man 
whose service to the Calcutta University is invaluable, whr)se ability is 
so transcendent as to provoke the siij)ei*stitious repugnance of flic half 
educated and the bitter, enemity of the distempered. In the Senate of the 
Calcutta University and in the Bar Library of the Calcutta Tti^li Court 
there are many men like Cassius " with a lean and hunpjry look ” who are 
plotting to down the greatest scholar in Bengal and the most masterful 
mind because 

" He doth bestride the narrow world ^ 

Like a Colossus ; and they petty men 
Walk under his !inp:e lepfs and peep about 
To tiiid themselves dishonourable pjraves.” 

* * * 

In Shakcspearc^s play the eponymous hero has little or nothinjr to do 
with the plot, beyond makiiu^, as Hazlitt ]mts it, several vapoiiriiv^ 
and rather pedantic s])oeche.s.” In the drama in the Bengal (^'oiincil the 
real hero did not appear at all, but it was evident from the s].eeehes of 
those who spoke for or ai^ainst the motion that they were obsessed by fear 
of his ** spirit ran$;ina: for roveiure.” Of Sir Asntosh it may truly be said, 
as Ciesar said of himself. 

^ 1 do know but one 
Thai unassailable holds on his rank 
UnshakM of motion.’ 

And bi*causo his eiuunies ami critics know this, they are as tricky as 
Cassius who bade tiie visionary and impracticable Brutus not to he owr- 
critical of “ every nice offence.'* 

* * * 

If liord Ronaldshay bows to the fivetional clamour and appoints a 
Commit tee to discredit the Viee-dianeellor — that is the only ohji?et of 
the niotiou which was carrieil by 55 votes ai^ainst 11 — he will deal a 
staj^erinji' blow to University education in Bengal. It is to he hojH?J he 
won't, even at the risk that his denial will drive some pseudo- If odcrates, 
who wear the cloak of (?o-operatioii to cover a multitude of sins, to tlirow 
it from their shoulders and stalk forth in the nakeil barbarity of noii-(,o- 
opcratioii. Better an avowed foe than a candid Iriend. Mr. B. (.. 
Mitter, Minister for EdneatioiK in vain reinindinl the eons])irators that 
it was inoiimbciit on the (lovernnieiil to j^ive the University aiithunties 
au opportunity of explaining and delendiiii' the administration oJ flivii 
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finances ; but it is a consideration nrhich iniist weigh with the Ghivemment. 
I believe with Mr. Mitter that Sir Asutosh has a full and suflicient 
answer to silence his uncharitable critics, and until he makes it let us 
hear no more of a Committee of spiteful “ Nosey Poke’s and Uriah 
Heep’s.” 

" Give unto them made lowly wise 
The spirit of self-sacrifice 
The confidence of reason give 
And in the truth let thy bond men li\'c.” 

Mk. Biss’s Repokt on tuk Expansion and Ihpkovement 
OP Primakv Education in Bengal. 

Mr. Biss’s Ueport begins witli a callous coutes.sion. “ I 
was instructed,” he writes, “ to make proposals regarding 
the expenditure of one lakh of rupees that had been set aside 
in the budget for primary education outside Calcutta for the 
year 1920-21. Unfortunately Its. ")0,000 out of this hml to 
be utilised for other purposes, while its. 25,000 was allotted 
to the Municipality of Darjeeling for a part of its educational 
programme. Out of tlie Ixilance had to he found the cost of 
the euquu'v, so that little remained with which to e.vperiinent 
in this matter of primary education in which so mucii c.x- 
periment and research is required before wt; can feel secure 
in advancing along any |)articular line of policy.” AVe ar»^ 
not told for what other purposes its. oO.tXlO out of the paltry 
sum allotted to the improvement of primary education was 
spent. The Government have not yet shown their willing- 
ness to spend more than an infinitesimal fraction .of the public 
revenues for educating the people whose trustees they profess 
to be. Supplementary grants are demanded and obtained 
for the Police and the Army, and what little is publicly 
allotted to Education imperceptibly disappear.s in the bottom- 
less abyss of “other needs and other purposes.” It is no wondm* 
therefore, that not morn than 20 5 per cent, of the children of 
.scliool-going ag** should find their nay to a .school, good, liad 
or indifferent. And what rapid progress wo have nifidc 
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ill this direction ! “ In 1835-30 Mr. Adam estimated that 

7 2 per cent, of the children of school-going age were at school. 
A rough estimate now places it at 20*5 per cent.” X splendid 
record for a century ! and we have no doubt it will compare 
e.vtra-ordinarily well with the rapid strides made by European 
Countries during the same period. In the year 1918-10, out 
of a total population of 45,483,077 only 16,60,467 of our 
children went to school and it will be no exaggeration to say 
that scarcely 2 per cent, of our women are literate. Bengal 
is hopelessly Ixihind Madras and Bombay and the Bengal 
Government bear only 34*5 per cent, of the expenditure of 
Primary Education while Madras and Bombay get 52*5 and 
61*4 per cent, respectively of their total expenditure from 
their provincial revenues. IVe are confronted not only l)y 
a clironic lack of funds but by a policy of spend- 
ing what little is available after Commissions of enquiry 
leaving nothing to carry out their recommendations. The 
Ssuller Commission, met, toured and deliberated, l^khs and 
Lakhs were spent and all that we have to-day are 14 bulky 
volumes of blue books with a mass of healthy criticism and 
suggestions ; but alas, there is no fund! Some of our Univer- 
sitiiw would fain have those lakhs and gladly dispense with 
the 14 volumes that they now find as useless and forgotten 
as the celebrated 14 points of President Wilson. Similarly 
do man^ secondary and primary schools sigh for the use of the 
large funds annually spent on the inspecting staff — people who 
sometimes have no suggestion to make, no new light to 
throw, but who visit tlie school room, tape in hand, and do 
the^vork which an ordinary surveyor might do nwge effici- 
ently and cheaply. Wo should however remember mat Mr. 
Biss is by no means ivs])onsibIe for the policy of the Govern- 
ment he serves. 

Mr. Biss says — “ Of the number of schools there is no- 
thing to complain. There is a school to every V7 square 
miles of Bengal, including its immense areas ot jungle, 
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water, and cultivation.” Mr. Biss however seems to he 
familiar with the story of the three scholars, who found 
themselves beyond their depth, in a small nala the average 
depth of which they ha^l found after a careful calculation 
was not more than two feet and eleven inches. He rightly 
points out tliat the palhshalaa and the imktabs are very un> 
evenly distributed and a fair redistribution is urgently 
necessary to meet the needs of backward localities. 

The two principles of Co-ordination and Concentration, 
which Mr. Biss strongly iidvocatcs are fundamentally sound and 
should commend themselves to those amateurs who find it 
convenient to masquerade their educational zeal in the 
spacious hall near the Eden Garden. He realises that the re- 
organisation of Primary, Secondary and University Education 
must go hand in hand and that piecemeal reform is impossible. 
The present class of teachers, after a couple of years’ 
training will not be able, we are afmid, to take up the work in 
hand with any chance of success. Mr. Biss should remember 
that one of the most potent causes of the failure of Sir 
Alexander Pedlar’s scheme was the lack of really ([ualifted 
teachers. The idea of social-welfare centres is good, but none 
but really intelligent and well informed students will be 
able to take advantage of them. In the Lower Primary 
Schools at present there are 12,510 teachers. Of these only 
7,747 underwent a special training in the Guru Training 
Schools and the great majority never went beyond the Middle 
Vernacular stage;. They may go to the new training schools 
designed by Mr. Biss; the eleiaent.s of Physics, Chemistry, 
Agricutore and other Sciemces may be (‘xplained to t|jem ; 
they n^ listen to learned discourses on child psychology 
and school management ; they may be made to read some 
works on Botany and Zoology, but will they be able to 
assimilate them and impart them, in an intelligible 
form to their future pupils ? Probably not. The pr(;scnt 
teachers opened their schools, in mast cases to supplement 
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their ordinary income. They arc literate no doubt but 
literacy and education uannot be regarded as the self-same 
thing. The present class of pundits therefore must be re- 
placed and replaced ‘by a class of men who arc sufficiently 
educated to receive training almost in every subject. 

We have to remember that these new types of schools are 
not designated to impart the knowledge of the three B’s 
alone. Their primary object will be to tmin one class of 
students for the University and another class of students for 
the vocations of their life. The school master will therefore 
have to be, not only a close student of his surroundings, but 
he will have to learn something of the vocations of his 
neighbours. For example, a primary school in a malo village 
must teach the boys something about pisciculture. The nmlo 
boy will learn from his father, how to make his net, how to 
cast it, how to repair the boat but if his education is really 
intended to make him more fit for the struggles of his life, 
he must be taught soniethiug about his vocation that his 
father did not know and so a teacher competent to impart 
this knowledge must be found. But can we expect that 
a Lower Primary passed youth, after two years’ training, will 
lie coinpetept to take so much advantage of the social-welfare 
centres as to lie able to meet all these various needs ? A 
primary school iinvster must go at least up to the I.Sc. standard 
before he can be trained for this work, and we are afraid 
the scale of pay, proposed by Mr. Biss, is hardly good enough 
to attract tlie right sort of persons. The ultimate success of 
the whole; scheme depends upon the training of the teachers, 
and this in its turn, depends on the re-orgauisation^of Uie 
University on new lines. For the University will have to 
supply the staff of the training colleges, training schools, 
the inspection department and even social-welfare centres. 

Wo jure afraid Mr. Biss lays too much importance on the 
school buildings. In rural areas, the village boys have met 
from time immemorial in the C/utiidiouniditp of the most 
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infliiantinl of their co-villagers. This is an inexpensive way 
of finding a school building. These buildings are generally 
open, they have a courtyard where they can play, not 
football, and cricket, it is true, but those inexpensive national 
games which are no less healthy and no less conducive to 
discipline. The lower primary schools will hardly need a 
big library and given the right teacher, the neighbouring 
fields and ponds and bushes will serve their purpose better 
than any Natural History museum. The private buildings 
are invariably kept in a better state of repair than public 
buildings for here the prestige of the owner is dii-ectly con- 
cerned. And so far as our knowledge goes, wejilthy villagers 
will willingly equip their OhandmttiHhtpH according to the 
demands of the Education Department, provided the pathsala 
continues to be located there. In backward localities, how- 
ever, a neat and decent house will have to lie provided at 
the public expense. But if in wealthier villages a Chnudi- 
maudoj) in a central place is selectcwl much unnecessary 
expense may be avoided and the money thus saved may be 
conveniently diverted to five improvement of the teachers’ 
pay. ^ 

Nor do we think that a large insiiecting sta|l‘ is neces- 
sary. It can be conveniently reduced. After all, we cannot 
expect from them anything but systematisation. But in 
these new schools our aim will bo not uniformity but 
diversity. Every school will lie designed to meet tho special 
needs of a particular village. Some scIiqoIs will impart 
instruction in sericulture while others will av^vid it as 
absolutely unnecessary and train their boys in weaving. An 
inspecting staff, under these circumstance.s, with a .set of 
rigid departmental rules, may be not only unnecessary but 
positively harmful. The teacher must not be interfered with 
and he must be allowed to follow his own initiative. At 
present an unusually large proportion of the funds at the 
disposal of the Education Department go to the maintenance 
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of a highly paid inspecting staff. The reduction of this 
overgrown staff will place not an inconsiderahle sum at the 
hands of the Minister and this may be profitably spent for 
the expansion and improvement of Primary education. 

Another insuperable difficulty however has to be removed 
iMjforc we can induce ideally good men to undertake the 
work of education in this country. Whatever might have 
been their social status in the golden age of the past, teachers 
occupy but a low position in society to>day. They arc, at 
the most, tolerated. Under such circumstances, it is no 
wonder, that intelligent youths should avoid the teaching 
profession as much as they can, and only those who cannot 
help it accept a teacher’s appointment. No legislation, how- 
ever, will be of any use here, though an improved salary may 
gradually raise the Primary School Pundit in the estimation 
of his neighbours. 

Taxation, we ai*e told, will be necessary, but Mr. Biss 
assui'es us it will not be burdensome. We are afraid he 
ba.ses his conclusion on wrong information. His arguments 
may 1)e incontestable on paper but if lie cared to make a local 
eiKpiiry in any of the rural areas he would find to his surprise 
that the majority of the boys really dul not pay so high a fee 
as t per month. The Pundit has to meet the demands of 
the departmental regulations and so he fixes the lowest fee at 
t m. This fee again is not regularly paid and payment in 
kind is not unusual. But ho has to keep up the show on 
paper and the tjub-Inspector, when he examines the Pathshala 
accounts, finds to his delight that the boys punctually pay 
thcir«fees on the first of every month. In reality however, 
punctual payment is absolutely unknown and the Pundit 
deems himself very fortunate when a ice of two annas is paid 
while the lowest fee is fixed at t <«. A cess will therefore be 
really irksome and unpopular and, as improved education may 
be reasionably expected to improve the moivils of the people. 
Government may conveniently reduc«.' the Police expenditure 
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to avoid the necessity for fresh taxation. But if tliat is not 
possible, a cess will have to be levied because we must liave 
education at any cost. 

There is one fundamental defect in the Beport which Is 
unpardonable. Though 98 per cent, of our women are 
illiterate, Mr. Biss has not a word to say about female educa* 
tion. He solemnly observes — “It is perhaps unnecessary 
in the twentieth century to enter upon a long ai^ument 
concerning the responsibility of the State in education. It is 
now universally admitted that the aggregate value of the 
individuals composing a nation is ultimately the value of that 
State. It follows that the State should use its best endeavours 
to destroy ignorance and to create efficiency among its people, 
etc.” ITe find to our despair that by “ people *’ Mr. Biss only 
means its male portion and as he is out to combat the ignorance 
of the boys only, the girls have nothing to expect from him. 
But as our women also pay taxes, they can rightly demand 
that the State should be as attentive to their educational needs 
as to those of their brothers. 

It will take some time to find the right class of Teachers 
to undertake the work. Here is a golden opportunity for 
Non>oo-operating graduates and undergraduates. They 
possess the necessary public spirit ; they have the enthusiasm 
and the patriotism by which real Teachers should be inspired. 
They have decided to serve their country even at the sacrifice 
of their future prospects. Here is their proper sphero ; let 
them undertake the improvement and expansion of Primary 
education in Bengal. 


NoN-Co-oPEiivrioK AXD Htoii Education. 

At the meeting of the Senate held on the 21th September 
the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor made an explanatory state- 
ment with reference to the comparative tables of attendance 
of students in our Schools and Colleges. He emphatically 
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invited public attention to the disaetrous results of non-co- 
operation on our educational institutions of all grades. 

We shall place before our readers the tables and the 
explanatory statement. 

«The comparative statements of the number of students in 
schools and colleges, which have been previously circulated 
to all members of the Senate and have now been formally 
laid on the table by the Registrar, emimdy information of 
sp^al value and import at the present time, and I feel it my 
duty to invite your attention to their full significance. In 
January and February last when the non-co-operation move- 
ment was much in evidence amongst students in educational 
institutions in this Presidency, it was considered desirable to 
■ ascertain to what extent the various colleges had been affected 
thereby. College authorities were accordingly requested to 
forward a comparative statement, showing the number of 
students on the rolls on the 15th September, 1920 and the 
number of students attending on the 1st March, 1921. The 
infoianatiou required was limited to the figures for the First 
year I.A., the First year I.Sc., the Third year B.A., and the 
Third year B.8c. Clas.ses, in iis much as the Second-year and 
Fourth year students had already been sent up as candidates 
tor the respective University Examinations. The returns 
received disclosed the magnitude of the disturbance which had 
already taken place and had not then completely subsided. 
.The numl)er of students in each of the four classes mentioned 
liad fallen off in a remarkable manner and had been reduced 

I 

from 1J,270 to 0,580; in other words, almut ^t2 percent, 
of the students had censed to attend the First-year and 
Third-year Classes of our afliliated colleges. 'I'his reductioii 
was alarming; but the hope was confidently entertained 
by experienced educationists in general that the students would 
return to their colleges after the summer vacation. Mean- 
while, there were indications that the non-co-operation move- 
ment had spread far and wde amongst Iwys in schools, and 
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at the Conferences of Head Masters and Managers held here 
in May and June, it was freely stated that nuiny of the schools, 
specially those situated in Eastern Bengal, had been seriously 
affected. In these circumstances, the Syndicate decided to 
ask for further ratums and included the schools within the 
.scope of the enquiry. The returns were slow to come ; but 
they liave now been received from a very lai^e proportion of 
the institutions, and have been analysed. With this prelimi- 
nary explanation I shall proceed to draw your attention t8 the 
figures contained in the several statements laid before you. 

One of these statements shows (a) the total number of 
students on the rolls of the recc^nised schools alM>ut the 
end of July, 1021 ; (d) the total number of students on 
the rolls about the end of July, 1920; (c) the number 
of students in the Matriculation Class in July, 1921 ; and 
((f) the uuml)er of candidates likely to be sent up for 
the next Matriculation Examination. The total number 
of recognised schools on our list is ; of these, 81 have 
furnished returns as tu the number of students in duly, 1920, 
and Sin as to the number of students in July, 1921. The 
number of schools which have furnished information as to 
the students in the Matriculation Class is, however, smaller, 
namely, 721, while 778 have furnished returns as to the number 
of candidates likely to be sent up for the next Matriculatior. 
Examination. The statement shows that whereas in July, 

1920, those schools had 2,10,936 pupils, they had in July, 

1921, only 1,63,787 students; in other words, 47,149 students 
have disappeared from our recognised schools, that i^, nearly 
23 per cent, of the students have left off their studies* If, 
{^;ain, you compare the numlter of candidates likely to lie .sent 
up fdr the next Matriculation Examination with the number 
actually sent up to the la.st examination, you find a similar 
divergence. The returns last year showed that 23,600 might be 
expected to be sent up, but as a matter of fact only 19,125 
actually entered for the examination. In view of the returns 
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from 778 schools already mentioned, it is thus fairly certain 
that the actual num1)er of candidates at the Matriculation 
Examination next year will not exceed 10,000. The position 
then is that so far as recognised schools are concerned, the 
total numlier of students has been reduced by 22 per cent, 
and the number of candidates to l)e presented at the 
Matriculation Examination next year may be reduced by 
nearly 20 per cent. The normal growth in the number of 
candidates, from year to year, has thus l)een arrested ; on the 
other hand, there has been a marked retrogression which may 
proliably continue for some time to come ; for, not merely 
the topmost class but the classes lower down also have l)een 
affected, as is indicated by the reduction in the total strength 
of the schools taken as a whole. 

T^et us now turn to the Colleges. jVs 1 have stated 
already, the returns received some months ago shovred that 
42 per cent, of the students, whose names were on the rolls 
of the Eirst year and Third year Classes on the 15th 
Septemlier, 1920, had cetised to attend classes on the 1st 
March, 1921. When the Colleges re>opened after the 
summer vacation, the First year and the 'fhird year stu- 
dents may be assumed to have been promoted in the normal 
course of events, so as to form the new Second year and 
Fourth year Classes, which tvere further strengthened by the 
admission of what are called “ failed students,” that is, stu- 
dents, who had failed at the University Examinations held in 
March and April. If we leave out of account for the mo- 
ment ^hese failed students, we find that on the 10th August, 
1921, the regular Second year students numbered 4,983,‘ while 
the regular Fourth year students numbered 2,602 ’ ; in other 
w*ords, on the 10th August, 1921, the strength of the regular 
Second year and Fourth year Classes taken together was 7,585.* 
But as the number of students attending tlie First year and 
Third year Glasses on the Ist March, 1921, ^va8 6,121,* the 

' This excludeB the two Dacca Collogi‘8. 
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difference between 7,585 and 6,121, that is, 1,464, represents 
the number of students who had returned from amongst those 
that had ceased to attend on the Ist March, 1921. To sum- 
marise, the number of students, which stood at 10,492 ‘ on the 
16th September, 1920, and was brought down to 6,121 ' on the 
Ist March, 1921, rose to 7,585 on the 10th August, 1921. To 
put the matter briefly, 42 per cent, of the students disappeared 
in March, 1921 ; nearly 14 per cent, returned to the Colleges 
by the 10th August, 1921 ; so that out of 10,492 the net loss 
was 2,907, that is, more than 27 per cent. I shall leave it to 
you to imagine the magnitude of this defection in its effect 
upon the Colleges concerned, w'hile I turn for a moment 
to consider its prolKible consequence on the rniveraity. 

The number of Second year students, regular and failed, 
in all the Colleges, on the 10th August, 1021, conies up to 
5,458. It is too much to assume that every one of these 
students will lie able to pumue his studies regularly during the 
remainder of the session, will successfully pass the College 
Test and will enter for the rniversity lutermediate Examina- 
tion next year. But even if they should all do so, there must 
be a serious reduction in the numla'r of Intermediite candi- 
dates at the next examination in compirison with the numlier 
at the last examination. In 1920, the numlier of Intermediate 
candidates stood at 7,180; in 1921, the numlier fell to 6,711: 
non-co-operation had ali-eady liegun to make itself felt. In 
1922, the numlier may lie nearer 5,tK)0 than 6,000. In the 
case of the B.A. and B.Se. Examinations,^ the }xisition 
is likely to be .still more striking. On the 10th ^Vugust, 
1921, the numlier of Eourth year B.A. and B.Se. studenis — 
regular as well as failed — stood at 2,667. Assume for a moment 
that all of them will be able to enter for the Degree Examina- 
tions early next year. When we I’emember that the number 
of B.A. and B.Se. candidates was 4,462 in 1920 and was 4,589 
in 1921, wn can at once realise that there will be a very 

' includes the two Dacca Oollogcs. 
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serious reduction in 1922, when the number may be nearer 
2,500 than 3,000. These figures amply justify the conclusion 
that, in all human probability, the numl)er of candidates in 
1922 at the Matriculation, at the I. A. and I.8c., and at the 
B.A. mid B.8c. Examinations will lie appreciably smaller 
than the corresponding numbers iu 1921 and 19::0. I have 
hitherto said nothing as to the extent of (lossible reduction 
in the number of candidates at the other examinations, as 
the- full data are not yet available ; but this may taken 
as more than pi'obable that there will be a marked reduction 
in 1922 in the number of candidates at the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations as also the examinations in the Faculty of 
Law. The I^aw Classes as also some of the Post-Graduate 
Classes have been undoubtedly affected, though they with- 
stood the attacks of the non-co-operators, when the move- 
ment was at its height, far more effectively than the imder- 
grarluato and school classes. It may be stated in this connec- 
tion that the number of candidates at the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations in 1920 was 765, which has been reduced in 1021 
to 639. Tlio contrast iu the case of the Law Examinations is 
equally manifest ; the number which stood at i,780 in 1920 
has fallen , to (<,29 1 in 1921. There is good ground for the 
belief that the uuinbors in 1922 will be still smaller. 

A further study of the (igures iu the comparative state- 
ments placed before you will tend to support the conclusion 
that the diminution in numbers is not likely to be temporary 
in duration. TJie new Thiitl year Classes, as they stood on 
the lOtlv August, 1921, shortly after the commencement 
of thw curi'ent session, contained 2,991 students as against 
3,611 in the coiTesponding classes on the 15th September, 
1920. Again, the numl)er of students in the new First year 
Classes, as they stood on the 10th August, 1921, shortly 
after the commencement of the curi’ent session, was 6,463, 
as against 7,942 in the corresponding classes on the loth 
September, 1920. This by itself is disquieting; but there 
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is one featuro of the admissions into the new First year 
Classes, which makes the situation really ^aver than it 
looks at first sight. In 1920, the admissions into the 
First year I.A. and I.Sc. Classes weife 5,369 and 2,573 
respectively ; in 1921, the figures are 3,497 and 2,966 ; in other 
words, there has been a revulsion of feeling amongst our 
students against literary and in favour of scientific study. 
It is impossible to say whether this is a mei'ely ptissing mood : 
but thf important fact cannot Iw overlooked that there is 
not sufficient accommodation in the [jalioratories, attached 
to our Degree Colleges, for the instruction of the incrt^asing 
number of students, who may pass the intermediiite in Science 
Examination. The Colleges never had the means to expind 
their La1x)ratories under post-war financial conditions ; and 
meanwhile their resour(*es have liecn crippled by the sudden 
fell in the numlier of students. It may thus happen that 
many students, who pass the l.Sc. Examination, will not Iw 
able to get admission into the B.Sc. Classes, nor will there 
be room enough for them in the Medical and Engineering 
Colleges. Thus deliarred from further study on the scientific 
side, they may attempt to levert to th»! literary side ; 
but the transference involves no much additional work as to 
be practically not open to the average* student. .\I1 the.s(' cir- 
cumstances combined may well tend to prevent an immediate 
rise in the number of B.A. and B.Sc. students to the average 
normal figure of recent years. These causes will undoubtedly 
operate to the serious pecuniary eniliarrassment. of many of the 
individual schools and colleges concerned; but the. resultant 
effect upon the University itself will lie extraordinarily 
disastrous and far-reaching in character. On the most 
cautious calculation, it may well be maintained that the 
reduction in the Examination fees received by the 
University will be Ks. 45,000 for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, Bs. 48,000 for the I.A. and I.Sc. Examinations, Its. 90,000 
for the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, Ks, 60,000 for the Law 
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Examinations and Bs. 20,000 for the M.A. and M.Sc. Exa- 
minations, makinf' an aggregate i*eduction of Rs. 2,63,000 
during the current financial year; for although during the 
session which closed ‘in June last, the fall was confined chiefly 
to the M.A. and M.Sc. and Law Examinations, in the session 
now current, the admissions to all the principal examinations 
will be affected. 

1 have not hesitated to invite your attention at the earliest 
possible moment to the grave injury inflicted on educational 
institutions in general, and on the University in particular, by 
the non-co-operation movement, not so much with a view to 
create alarm, as to enable you to devise measures to cope with 
the peril. The magnitude and imminence of that peril have 
apparently not yet Iieen fully realised by all who are interested 
in the maintenance and eflicieucy of the educational machinery, 
which has l)een seriously affected in all its parts. Xothing will 
be gained by pessimism, and though the position is undoubted- 
ly very serious, there does seem to l)e a glimmering of hope 
hera and there. The statement as to the schools shows that 
about OS of them have not given estimates of the probable 
number of candidates to be sent up for the next Matriculation 
Examinatign ; some of these .schools may perhaps be non- 
co-operating, but it is permissible to assume that the others 
may send up some hundreds of candidates, even though they 
may not have replied to our enquiry. Then, as regards the 
colleges; nearly 15 per cent, of the first year and Third 
year students, lyho had ceased to attend in March last, have 
re-joined i;he Colleges. I have no wish to minimise in any 
way the gravity of the position, but these figures, which 
furnish indication of returning sanity, may tend to show that 
the more people see of the actual educational results of 
the non-co-operation movement, the less they like it. 
I trust you will not consider me too insistent, if I empha- 
sise again the extent and the nature of the mischief to the 
cause of education for which the movement has been 
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responsible. It is clear that between forty thousand and 
fifty thousand young boys, that is, boys below college age, 
have left the schools, have been rendered idle, and have had 
their education interrupted, if not finally brought to an end, 
at an age at which the time lost can hardly, if ever, be mode 
op. This wastage amongst the younger boys is nothing short 
of a national calamity ; it is manifestly a matter of much 
greater gravity to the community than even the ftmt that 
three or four thousand college students should have prema* 
turely cut short their educational career; for, these latter have 
qualified themselves at any rate up to the Matriculation, . and 
in many instances up to the Intermediate standard. 

Finally, T venture to express the hope that you will be 
unanimous as to the propriety of the publication of these 
figures at the earliest possible opportunity. No doubt, the 
non-co-operators may feel elated, tln-y may even glory in the 
damage which they have caused to education in these pro- 
vinces. But it is of paramount importance that the public 
should have information on a matter which so directly and 
vitally concerns them. In the light of these facts, let the 
public judge whether the achievement of th«f non-co-operators, 
so far as education is concerned, should be enthusuistically 
acclaimed or emphatically condemned. Let the public also 
realise the extent of the financial loss sustained l)y the 
University. It will then rest with the public to decide 
whether they wish to maintain a University or not, and the 
responsibility will be theirs, if the University is compelled 
to close the doors, for, obviously, a University qaunot be 
maintained without funds.” » 

Vocational Education 

A Conference of Head Masters was summoned by the 
Begistrar on the 7th May, 1921, to consider what steps may 
be taken up by the University to facilitate the introduction of 
scientific and vocational education in our schools. Four 
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hundred and six Head Masters were present at the Conference. 
A second Conference of the reprosen tatives of the Managing 
Committees of recognised schools held three sittings on the 
9th, 11th and 12th June, 1921 to discuss the steps to be 
taken oy their respective schools to carry out the resolu- 
tions passed by the Conference of the Head Masters. The con- 
ferences were notable, firstly because, the Hon’ble the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate definitely decided to abandon a 
purely literary form of education in order to enable boys to 
earn a livelihood by means other than what have been euphe- 
mistically called the “honourable professions. “ “ If the object 
which the promoters of this Conference have in view,” said 
the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, “ is even partially recognised, 
we shall open a new chapter in the history of the educational 
activities of this University.” He continued : " The opinion has 
l)een widely expressed that the education given to our boys is 
materially defective, that it does not befit them for the struggle 
of life. It has been (lescribed by some as prevailingly literary, 
by other as pre-eminently unpractical and the demand is insis- 
tent that immediate steps should be taken to introduce a scien- 
tific and vocational element into the system. I’liis can he 
achieved, however, only by co-ojieration Indween the Schools 
and the University.” Another notable feature of the 
Conference was that it was practically for the first time during 
the long series of eventful years, that the University has 
been closely associated with the schools, that the schools 
were invited to advise the Univei’sity on this momentous 
question of vocational education. ’Plie Head ^Masters by 
a laiige majority decided upon the acceptance of the funda- 
mental principle, riz., that the schools should retain their 
association with the University for the purpose of imparting 
vocational education. The Head Masters thiis ignored the 
claims of a sepaivite organisation to control their activities. 
They cast their votes also against the idea of having separate 
technical schools, an idea which has never found favour with 
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the people of the country. The vernacular of the candidate 
was accepted as the medium of instruction and examination 
in all subjects other than English and each candidate would 
be required to be examined in the following subjects — 

1. Vernacular. 

2. English. 

3. Elementary Mathematics. 

4. Geography with special reference to India including the 
rudiments of Commercial Geography, 

5. History of England and India. 

Besides these compulsory subjects candidates would be 
required to pass in at least one of the following subjects : — 

A. A third language {e.g., Sanskrit, Pali Tibetan, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Armenian, Latin, Greek, German, French, 
and an Indian Vernacular other than the vernacular already 
taken up as a compulsory subject. 

B. Drawing and practical Geometry. 

C. Mensuration and Surveying. 

t 

D. Experimental ^lechanies. 

E. Elementary Science (Physics and Chemistry). 

.P. Hygiene.- 

G. Botany. 

H. Manual Training. 

In addition to a mixed course like the one sketched above, 
the Conference decided, that the candidates should 1)e required 
to produce a certificate that they have received training for a 
specified period, according to a prescribed syllabus, aqd under 
an approved teacher in at leant one of the folUwin<' 
subjects : — 

(а) Agriculture and Gardening. 

(б) Carpentry. 

(e) Smithy. 

(d) Typewriting and Book-keeping. 

(e) Spinning and Weaving. 
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(./*) Shorthand. 

(ff) Music. 

(A) Tailoring and Sewing. 

(») Domestic Economy. 

(Other subjects may be added to this list from time to time.) 

The Head Masttws assembled further resolved to reduce 
the limit of the Matriculation from 16 to 14. 

The Conference of the Managing Committees which 
followed in its wake, evinced a keen desire to adopt the 
scheme and showed robust optimism by definitely giving up 
the policy of perpetual begging of doles from Government. 
'I’hc written replies of the schools show that there is a 
universal concensus of o])inion that a system of vocational 
education should be immediately adopted iu all schools 
as is shown by the following abstract statement showing the 
number of schools desiring to take up difierent subjects. 





Siiljjofts. 

Number rif School 

(i) 

Drawing anti Practical (ieo’iictry 

IH> 

(«) 

Mensuration aiul Surveying 

97 

(rf) 

Experimental M echanics 

SO 

(e) 

KlcSneutary Science (Physics and Chemistry’! 

7;j 

if) 

Hygiene 

90 

iff) 

Botany 

25 

(A) 

Manual Training 

... 25 


/ \tcafioihif SHhieefit . 


(A) 

• 

Agriculture and Gardening 

91 

(b; 

CariHjntry 

118 

(C) 

Smithy 

31 

(D) 

Typewriting and Book-keeping 

87 

(E) 

Short-hand 

31 

(F) 

Spinning and Weaving 

247 

(G) 

Tailoring and Sewing 

95 

(H) 

Musiic 

26 

(I) 

Domestic Economy 

23 
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SiibjectH. 

N limber of SehcxilK. 

(J) 

Telegraphy 

10 

(K) 

Iron ami Tin works!; 


(L) 

Physical Geography 


(M) 

Nature-study 


(N) 

Needle- work . . 


(0) 

Coniiuercial ( 1 eograpliy 


(P) 

Miscellaneous subjeefs 

IS 


Some of our “ iwpular " ivpiTsontativos who were present at 
these eonferenues lost no timt; to take the wind out of 
the sail of the University programme, and at once brought 
fonvard a motion fm* the transference of schools from the 
jurisdiction of the University to a far more benevolent 
Secondary Board of Education, to he created by lesislative 
wisdom at some distant dat«*. whieb by a touch of its 
magic wand would convert ‘slave mentality' into an adven- 
turous spirit of industrial captainship. They forgot the tinal 
admonition of the Vice-Chancellor. “ try to adjust yoiirself 
to the changed circumstances; if you can do it you will live, 
if you cannot you will die.” They forgot that Xon-co-opera- 
tion demanded an immediate solution of the problmu of 
vocational education. They probably did not realise the 
financial stringency of the Government of Bengal which 
could not impel the Government to create immediatidy a 
Secondary Board of Education, apart from all ({uestions of the 
passing of the Calcutta University Bill, with tlu' necc.s.sary 
promise of a financial guarantee, the award of cumpensatinn 
and therefore, inevitable delay. • 

While our popular representiUive.s have discussed the 
question and passed resolutions, large-hearted and public- 
spirited citizens have come forward to help the country in 
its hour of trial. Bahu Prankrista Chatterjee, one of our 
coal princes, has made over his school at Ikhra with buildings 
and 100 bighas of land together with an annual grant of 
1,800 rupees charged upon his estate for the purpose of 
starting a mining school for the benefit of the students 
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of the University in a letter vrhich will amply repay 
perusal : 

115A, Amhkrst Strekt, Cat.cltta, 
Ihfi Ut Septnnher 1921. 

To 

The Hom’ble Sir ABumsu Mookkrjrf.. 

Fice^CAa/irel/or, (hilnnUH Vaiveniitf. 

Sir, 

For some time past I have entertained a strciii^ desire to open up facili- 
ties for instruction in Mining in this Presidency. I feel mucdi attracted 
by your successful efforts to promote scientific and technical training by 
the estabiishnient of the I’niversity College of Science and Technology, and 
1 venture to approacdi you iii the hope that iiiy liuiuhle offer of assistance 
in the direction indicated will receive favourable considei-ation at the hands 
of the University authorities. 

I have maintained for many years at Iklira (near Raiieegiinj) a school 
named Kasanti-Kejoy H. li. School, wliicli has been recognised by the 
(Tniversity as (|ualifiiMl to im[iart instnndion ui> to the >ratriculation 
standaril. The School is very largely residential and has, I venture to think, 
a record of siiceessfnl work to its credit, 'flie school grounds occupy an 
areit of neatly thirty bighas on which stand the school building and the 
hostel for stiuleiits and teachers. Ikhra is situated in the very heart of the 
coal district and is an obviously suitable place for the establishment of a 
.Mining Schqpl. 

It is iny desire that the University may establish a IT^iversity School 
of Mines at Ikhra ; the beginning may Ih» modest, but doubtless there will 
lie considerable ilevelopinent Wfore many years elapse. With this objiHit in 
view, I am prepared to make over to the University in perpetuity the 
following projierties ; — 

(1) One hiindriHl bighas of land at Ikhra (Value — about Ks, 00,000). 

(2) The Hasan ti- Be joy H. K. School with its furniture and appurten- 
ances to be managed and maintaiiuHl by the University aiul to In* developed 
into a University School of Mines. 

(Value of buildings and furniture — ^aboiit Rs. 75,000.) 

Note,— I shall eoinplete tlie buildings now in course of erection and 
put in order the e.Kisting buildings (Kstimaleil cost — about Ks. 10,000). 

(•1) Rupees Ten thousand in cash for the eipiipment ot a Laboratory 
suitable for mining students. 

27 
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(4) An annual g»nt of Es. 1,800 charged upon the estate left by my 
late father, Babu Bejay Gobinda Chatterjee under the terms of his will. 
(Capitalised value Rs. 80,000.) 

The Institution should be placed by the University under the manage- 
ment of a Committee composed as follows : — 

I. The Vice-Chancellor of the University, President, Kx-offiew. 

8-8. Two Members of the Senate (elected annually). 

4. One Member of the Faculty of Science (elected annually). 

5. One Member of the Faculty of Engineering (eleeUnl annually). 

6-7. One University teacher in Geology and one University teacher in 

Mining (elected annually by the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in 
Science). 

8. One Member to represent the Department of Industries (annually 
nominated by the Minister in Charge). 

9. Director-General of Geological Survey of India, k'-nffino, 

10. The Head of the Institution, Ex-nffieio. 

II. One representative of the staff in the General Deimrtinent of the 

Institution (annually eleetetl by them). 

18. One representative of the staff in the Mining Department oi the 

Institution (annually elected by tliem). 

The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee shall always be a Memls'r of the 
Committee, if he has not otherwise a seat thereon. 

There shall in addition be an Advisory Boanl which shall also act as a 
Board of Visitors. The Board shall 1«* constituleil annually by the SenaU* 
and shall inclmje one rciiresentatire of the Department of Mines of the 
Government of India and one person possessing intimate knowledge of the 
working of mines. 

As soon as this offer is acce]>ted by the Senate, I shall take the necessary 
steps to execute the reiiuisite deeds in favour of the University. 

Yenrs sincerely, 
Pk.\NKBISTA CUATTBIUKr.. 

All honour due to him. “For Greeks a blush, for Greece, 
a tear.’* 


In Memoriah 

Sir Rfwhbehari Ghosh . — An extra-ordinary meeting of the 
Senate held on the 19lh of March, 1921, mourned the death of 
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Sir Rashbehary Ghose on the 27th of February, 1921. A scholar 
of world-wide renown, a jurist without a compass and the Dean 
of philanthropists in India, Sir Bashbehary’s life is the most 
glorious illustration of a purely indigenous produet of the 
Calcutta University. A distinguished Indian told Mr. Montague 
that few, if any, of the best intellects of India have ever 
croased the seas. ^Ir. Montague expressed his surprise and he 
probably never realised the full significance of the remark. 
We quote here the eloquent tribute which was offered to the 
departing soul by Sir Nilratan Sircar, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University. 

It is niy melancholy duty to inform yon that by the death of the 
Ilon'ble Sir Ihishhehary Ghose, the University has lost a most illustrious 
member and its j'reatest benefactor. 

He was horn in the year I S t">. After an exceptionally brilliant college 
career he took his M.A. dcgrei’ in ISfifi. otuI the degrei' of Doctor of Law 
in ISS-t, with the greatest credit, and was ap]>ninteil Tagore Professor of 
Law in 187fi. He had been a Fellow of this University since 1879, and 
was a representative of the Faculty of laiw on the Syndicate from 1S87 to 
1889 and again from 189:! to 1891. He was President of the Faculty of 
Ijaw from 1892 to 1891. He was a represent itive of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity on tlie lleiigal Legislative (Council from 1888 to 1891 and was an 
additional Afember of the Imperial Legislative Council from 1891 to 1894, 
and from 19U6 to 190S. He was apiwintcil an Honorary Fellow for life 
in 1917. 

He is the author of the " Law of Mortgages in British India” which is a 
slandanl treatise on the subject. 

His princely ^gifts to the University for the promotion of higher 
scientilic education in general and for technological education in particular 
amonnUto nearly twenty-three and a half lacs of Rupees. 

Sir Rashbehary Ghosh had a nniipie ]ier8onality. He was a devoted 
scholar whose only ])Icasuru in life, next to that of grinding his brain-cells 
Cor providing ways and means for the education of his countrymen, was 
derived from the company of the best authors of tlie world. He was our 
foremost lawyer whose strenuous work and high attainments made the 
position of the bar what it is to-day. /Vs a leader, he was the most 
sympathetie, saorifieing and independent, holding the soundest views and 
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opinions on important (piestions of the day. lie was one of the greatest 
of living philanthropists, us his munificent gifts not only to the Calcutta 
University but to some sister eilncational institutions amply testify. He 
was, certainly, the foremost figure in whatever sphere he moved. 

Sir Rashbehary Ghose rcpresiMitccl in liimself the best eonceivable results 
of the operation of western eilucation, as im|)arted thr*»ugh our Univer- 
sities, on the oriental mind. He wa^s pre-eminently a man of the highest 
culture and, as I said on another occasion, it was his superior culture that 
made him the leader of educated India of the present day and set him up 
as the ideal for living jdainly, thinking highly, acting nobly and sacrificing 
whole-heartedly in the interests of his fellow-countrymen. 


The };ren( of oiil. 

The dead l)ut ncepterod sovrans 
Who 8)ia11 rule frurn their urns. 


» • « 

Col. Sarhadhikan . — Scarcely did the country recover from 
the rude shock it received at the death of Sir Rashbehary Ghose, 
it 1)ecame much poorer in leadersliip and ;;uidance by the un- 
timely death of Lt.-Col. Suresprasad Sarhadhikari who was 
also a pure indigenous product of this University. 

Col, Sarbadhikari’s profes.sional career extending from 18{)1 
to 1921, was an interesting story of the steady rise to the chief 
pinnacle of fame by deep devotion to study and stead^' practical 
work. As the founder of the Carmichael Medical College, the 
first non-olficial Medical College in India — as the originator 
and the organiser of the Reugal Ambulance Corps which 
subsequently developed into the. Calcutta University Corps, Col. 
Sarbadhikari’s name will go down to posterfty as a great 
friend of Bengal. Sir Nilratan Sii-car, a great frientl j^f his, 
thus analysed the traits of his character before the Senate. 

He always livetl in the self-consciousness of the ivsiwiisibility for 
performing some great mission in life ; and on one occasion about fifteen 
years ago when some prominent professional friend drew liis aticiition 
his physical infirmity, he retorted in his own characteristic language “ I 
rduse to die, I have so much to do in this life.” He lived in the strength 
of his hope. But his frail Imdy, which in spite of several anatomical and 
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physiological defects carried out for fifty-live years the mandates of his 
masterful mind, bej^ii to nraver at last. The candle had been bnniing at 
many ends. The inevitable came on the morning of the lOth of March. 
The memory that he left, (hough the sailde.4l. is yet the most fragrant, the 
most invigorating and the most ho|ie-inspiring. The gap left by him will 
not be filled up soon. The sear, cause<I by his severance from our midst, 
will draw many a sigh before it is healed up. 

a « » 

C/ntu<lntbftmi/iau Maili'o. — By th« denth of Cliaiidrabhusau 
Maitra, thu A.s.sistant Registrar of the Calcutta University, the 
University lost the services of an extremely valuable and faithful 
servant. He came into the University at a time when the Syndi- 
cate found it impossible to exercise any restraint over the expen- 
diture and during the 12 years that Ins was in our service he 
made a speciality in checking the expenses in every department 
of the University. He was in harnos.s till the very la.st moment 
when he was ctirried off by a sudden attack of Influenza. The 
Senate granted to his hel]>less tuid bereaved family (i) a 
lump sum of Rs. 1,000 and an allowance of Rs. 50 a month 
to his widow for life. («) A further allowance of Rs. 25 for each 
of his minor sons till the attiiinment of majority was also granted. 

« • * 

Ft'ofemr J. A’. Dosgupta. — By the death of Professor 
J. N. Dasgupta the Senate has lost the services of an eminent 
educationist : the Post-Graditate Department, a deeply erudite 
scholar ; the student commuiuty, a loving teacher : and the 
country^ specinnm of that old world courtesy which is becom- 
ing rtf^er and rarer every dtiy amidst the ceaseless onrush of 
events and the assertion of arrogant claims by the undeserving. 
Born in 1869, young Dasgupta entered the Presidency College 
in 1882, passed the B.;\. Examination with First Classs Honours 
in English and History and after having obtained a State 
Scholarship* joined tln^ BallinI College, Oxfoixl, in 1886. 
Mr. Dasgupta took Honours in History tuid Jurisprudence at 
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Oxford and was called to the Bar in 1890. Like his father, 
Mr. Basgupta gave up the bright prospects of a career at the 
Bar in those days, and was condemned to the P. E. S. as a 
Professor of English Literature and History at the Dacca 
College from 1891 to 1894. In 1896 to 1908 Mr. Dasgupta 
served the Presidency College as a Professor. He officiated 
as Principal of the Hughly College from 1908 to 1910. 
His colour stood in the way of bis confirmation, and 
Mr. Dasgupta preferred the quiet life of a Scholar at the Pre* 
sidenov College from 1910 onwards. Lord Curzon’s Act of 
1904, saw him a Fellow of the Calcutta University which be 
served in various capacities as a Lecturer, as a Head Examiner, 
as a Tabulator, as a Reader, and as a member of the Syndicate 
for seventeen eventful yeare. In 1919. a reforming Government 
gave him on the eve of his retirement, a consolation prize 
in the I. E. S. The University elected him as a delegate to 
the Empire Universities’ Congress at Oxford this year, and 
Professor Dasgupta passed away in England after a. short attack 
of influenza on the 2nd September, 1921, under circuni* 
stances which appear almost tragic, — like his gn.'at predecftssor 
Raja Rammohan Roy in “a foreign strand.” — IVe offtu* our 
respectful condolences to the bereaved family. • 


Bexefactioxs to tub Calcutta Usiversitv 

The second period of the ^ice-Chancellorshi|) of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, has again lieen signaltscal ])y gretU bene- 
factions to the University. Sir Rashbehary Ghosh, shortly 
before his death made a becpiest of two and a lialf lakhs of fupees 
to the University for the purjiose of establishing 
travelling fellowships. His confidence in the University 
remained unabated till his death as the following extract from 
his Will will clearly show : — 

“8. That three Travelli.ig Fellowships be founded, each tenable for 
one year, the Fellows to be remunerated from the income of the Fund. 
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4. That the FellowshipH be open only to persons who have been at 
any time admitted to a Decree in the University of Caluiitta. 

That the Travelling Fellows 1x3 nominated by the Board of Maiia;^- 
ment subject to confirmation by the Senate. The Board of Management 
shall have power to invite applications and shall satisfy themselves as to the 
general ability of a candidate for Fellowsliip to profit by a course of 
study abroad. Kach candidate shall be recpiired to submit a general 
scheme of the work he proposes to undertake during the tenure of iiis 
Fellowship. 

<i. It shall be the duty of eacdi Travelling Fellow to investigate educa- 
tional methods abroad (that is, outside India) in his s])ecial branch of study 
or to undertake reHeari*h in any special branch of learning such branch and 
the seats of learning where the investigation is to be carried on to be deter- 
mined by the Board of Management in consultation with the candidate. The 
Fellows shall submit periodica] accounts of their work to the Board and 
supply such other evidence of the progress made by them as the Board may, 
from time to time, rc(|uire. 

7. Kach Travelling Ftdiow shall, on his return to India, submit to the 
Board a full report embodying the results of his studies and travels which 
shall be published by and 1)6 the property of the I ‘iiiversity. 

S. 'I'he emoluments attached to a Fellowship shall be paid ordinarily in 
advance in two half-yearly instalments. The Board shall have power how- 
'^ver to withhold the i)ayment of the second instalment if the work done by 
a Travellings Fellow during the first half-year of the tenure of his Feilow- 
biiip be d.eenied unsatisfaclt»rv by them. A Travelling Fellow may be 
re-appointed or have his term extended at the discretion of the Board 
of Management. 

9. Of the three Fellowships to be awarded each year, at least two shall 
be allotted to a Scientific subject. 

t 

10. The Senate shall have |)owcr, on the recommeiulation of the Board 
of Manftgeinent, to frame siipplenientary rules tor the efficient administra- 
tion of the Fund. Such rules, however, shall in no wise, contliet with the 
principle laid down above, nor shall have the Senate ]K>wer, under any cir- 
cumstances, to spend any portion of the corpus of the Fund but if one or 
more Fellowships are not awarded in any particular year on account of lack 
of suitable candidate.s or for like reason, the sum unspent may be tem])orari- 
ly invested by the Boanl and applied in the award of additional Fellowshi[>s 
in any subsequent year.’^ 
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For the full significance of the gift we shall do well to 
quote in full the speech of his distinguished pupil, the 
present Vice-Chancellor. 


I desire to associate myself whole-heartedly with the motion which it 
is now my duty to place befoi*e you for acceptance. I had on more than 
one ocasion the high privilege to express my personal gratitude and the 
gratitude of this University to the late Sir Haslibehary Ghose, for his 
unstinted liberality towards the achievement of our ideal to transform this 
Institution into one of the foremost Teaching and Research Universities of 
the civilised world. The present gift will enhance the obligation of every 
member of this University towards its great benefactor, but to me person- 
ally this posthumous gift has a peculiar attraction for more than one 
special reason. On the SOtli December, 191:3, at a time when our very 
existence as a Teaching University, then in its infancy, was seriously 
imperilled by the activities of friends within and without, I summoned 
courage to place before the Syndicate a scheme for the institution of 
Travelling Fellowships. That scheme, after careful scrutiny, met with the 
unanimous approval of the Syndicate on the lOth January, 191 1 and was 
ultimately sanctioned by the Senate on the :30th January, 1014, for a term 
of five years. Before, however, the scheme could be carried into execution, 
Europe was in the throes of a devastating World War. Meanwhile, our 
financial difi]cnUie.s increased to such an extent as to render it improbable 
that the Senate could initiate the scheme even after the cessation of the 
hostilities. In these circumstances, I approached Sir Uashbelia^v Ghose a$^ 
a pupil approache.s his ma.ster witliout hesitation ; he not only expressed 
his approval of the scheme but, with unfunded generosity, promised to 
place at the disposal of the University, for this pur|M)se, a sum of two and 
a half lac.s of rupees by his testament. Tin* scheme? :is set out in the 


Schedule to his Will was drafted by me and embodies in a modified form the 


substance of the scheme sanetioiieil by the Senate on flie ;30th Januarv, 
1914. This great gift is of immense value from two special sf imjjiKjiiits. 
In the first place, it will enable the Senatt? to earrv out the scheme of 
Travelling Fellowships, so as to establish that co-operation between the 
East and the West, which may rightly be regardeil a.s essential for the 


steady progress of India on the path of civilisation. We cannot minimise, 
roach less ignore, the value of the contributions of the West in every 
department of human activity It is thus of vital importance that the most 
gifted men amongst us should come into contact with the most eminent 
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Mcholars of the West and investigate educational methods iu tlieiv special 
branches of study and research in the great centres of learning and culture 
beyond the limits of India. In the second place, this posthumous gift 
furnishes incontrovertible evidence that Sir Rashbehary Ghose retained to 
the last his confidence in this University. I make special reference to this 
aspect of the matter, because a ix^rsistent rumour has been current for some 
time |jast that a desperate attempt was made by more than one well-wisher 
of this University tf) create iu the mind of our great benefactor an im- 
pression that the people, whom he had trusted with the earnings of a life- 
time, had proved themselves unworthy of his confidence. This story ^ if 
t me ^ would only indicate the depth of jmsihle deprarity of human nature \ 
on the other hand, the story, if false, indicates the existence of men, who 
are not slow to calumniate even *he mighty drad. For, do we not know 
that Sir Rashbehary (those would be the last man iu the world to listen to 
idle tale-bearers, or be guided by them in his actions ? Let us hold his 
memory in affectionate reverence for his princely bt^nefactions and for the 
opportunity he has affonied us to work for the everlasting good of successive 
generations of our c<»untryinen.*' 


^ * 

The timely Ijequest of Its. 5,00,000 made by Kumar Guru- 
prasad Sing of Khaiia— the remnant of the capitalised value 
of the State which the Kumar wrested from the grasping hands 
of interested persons, has enabled the University to direct its 
activities in fresh channels. By the consent of his wife, Itani 
Bageswari, a mere sttccesioHia has been converted into a 
reality and the University has found it possible to establish 
ftve new chairs in the departments of Phonetics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Agriculture and Fine Arts. Including these five 
chairs we shall have now in this I'niversity twenty-one chairs, all 
of ^vhieii liavc been estoblished — barring the Tagore Professor- 
ship of Law — during the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. Sir Henry Sumner Maine in liis Convocation 
Speech of 18G5 foresaw the gradual conversion of the University 
into a national seat of learning and said as follows : — I attach 
an importance to that gift beyond its actual money value as 
being possibly the first instalment of a series of benefactions 

28 
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on which the Uaireraity will ultimately have to depend, if 
ever it becomes a national institntion.” The full significance 
of the Khaira gift has probably not been realised by our 
countrymen and the speech of Sir Asutosh Mookeijee before 
the Senate will be road with interest by all scholars who amidst 
the noise and bustle outside, amidst the economic strife 
in the country and amidst the seething discontent among all 
classes of men, are feeling downhearted and are dreaming 
of evil days to come. 

“ Before the Senate ie called u{x>n to acee{)t the recommendation of 
the Syndicate with regard to the endowment created by the late Kumar 
Guruprasad Singh of Khaira, I would like to recall for a moment the 
circamstancee which have led up to the fruition of this great gift. On 
the 25th Auguet, 1919, now nearly two yeare ago, the Kumar made an 
endowment in favour of the rniversity in respect of valuable ]>ropertie«>, 
subject to the life-interest of his wife. Kumar Guruprasad Singh n-as a 
highly gifted gentleman with liberal views about the imperative needs of 
the development of high education in this country, although he himself had 
not been the recipient in a lai^c measure of what pa.sses under the name 
of education for purposes of University Examinations and Degrees. When 
I first met him, I found that he possessed a keen appreciation of the value 
of the developments whieh bad been accomplished in this I’nivtjrsitv in 
recent years, both in the direction of the investigation of the imst eivili- 
sation of India and of the future ex])ansion of her materiA resources hv 
means of original scientific research. 1 ha<l discussions with iiim on nian> 
an occasion as to the lines on which the I niversify conld he develojie<l in 
future : but though he had his own views, he preferred to leave the mode 
cf utilisation of his gift absolutely at my discretion. The decree of tin* 
High Court whereby the gift was made to the Univfrsity conse«|uently 
stated in explicit terms, tliat the ultimate use of the Fund is be carried 
out by the University under the direetion of and aeconling to % scheme 
to be framed by myself. The Senate accepted the gift on the condition 
mentioned in the decree, by a resolution tinted 3rd January, 192(),whii:h was 
modified on the 3rd June, 1921. After the death of the Kumar, negotia- 
tions took place, as you are aware, between the Rani and the University 
with the result that in settlement of all claims under the decree the Uni- 
versity was placed in a .Knition to receive forthwith five and a half lees 
of rupees for immediate use. The arrangement between the Rani and the 
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ITuiversity has been sanctioned by the High Court and we are at the 
praiient moment in possession of the War Bonds which constitute the 
maj.ir portion of the Fund. As soon as the settlement was effected, 
it became incumbent on me to frame the scheme. Let me assure you 
that I was fully sensible of the ^rave responsibility cast upon me by 
reason of the unbounded confidence reposed in me by our <venerous founder 
and the scheme, which is now to bo reiHirted to you, lias been framed by 
me with the utmost care in the light of such judgment and experience 
as I iiossess. I can only express the hoi)e that this great gift will 
enable us to open a new chapter in the liislorv of the development of 
the l-niversity. The Senate will be in a |)o.sition (o make appointments 
forthwith to five now Professorshiiis. 1 have placed in forefront the Chair 
of Indian Fine Arts, lest we should forget the |)ast greatness of India in 
the history of the Art of the civilised jxjoples of the world. Time will 
convince tliosi* who are unbelievers, at the present moment, that no nation can 
lie great without a soul, and that no irniversity can be truly national unless 
it blends its activities with the best traditions and the noblest aspirations 
of the people. 'Plie genius of India has manifested itself in diverse direc- 
tions, but nowhere are tiie characteristics of that genius more pre-eminent 
than in the field of Fine .Arts, in the field of Indian Painting and Indian 
Sculpture. You will no doubt recognise that now, as on many previous 
occasions, we shall lie the first amongst the Universities of India to take 
a new step and the time cannot be far distant when every Indian 
I nivorsily will follow our example and establish a Chair of Indian 
rtne Arts. * 

The foundation of the si*cond Chair which will be devoted to 
Phonetics is the first step in the creation of a new de|>artmeiit, whose 
supreme practical iin|)ortance at the present time was emphasised by the 
Uni varsity Commission. But here, again, let me remind yon that 

Phonetics is not a fu;w science, and that in connection with I'edic studies, 
Indian sagoj, centuries ago, laid the foundation of a Science of Phonetics 
with remArkable accuracy. Workers in such an attinctive field will 

consequently find ample opportunity to link up the present with the 

jiBst. The third, fourth and fifth Chairs will he ilevoled to Physics, 
Chemistry and Agriculture. In the department of Physics, we have 

already three Professorships, one due to the generosity of Sir T.araknath 
Palit and two due to llu munificence of Sir Rashbehary Ghoso. In the 
department of Chemistry also, we have similarly three Chairs on the two 
foundations just mentioueil. But we have not yet had a Chair ilevoted 
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specially to AgriculturOi thong'll one of the Chairs, founded by Sir 
Rashbehary Ohosey is for Botany with special reference to Agriculture. 
No justification^ however, is needed for new Chairs in Physics and 
Chemistry in view of the ever-widening boundaries of their respective 
domains, nor can thera be a doubt as to the paramount need for a Chair 
of Agriculture in the University of a province, where agriculture plays so 
imix)rtant a part in the daily life of the people. 

I need not detain you by reference to the details of the scheme, 
which you could not but have observed, follows closely the scheme whi<?h 
was framed by me in 1912 and 1913 and was accepteil by our two great 
benefactors— Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbehary Chose. But a 
passing reference is needed to the modest emoluments attached to the 
Chairs, now established, which are precisely on the same scale as the 
emoluments of the Professorships founde<l by Sir Rashbehary Chose. 
1 have solid ground for my linn conviction that notwithstanding the 
modest scale of salaries, the Senate will be able to secure the loyal 
co-operation of specialists of the highest iutelleotiial attainments. 
Bengal is not yet wholly denuded of scholars, who may l)e willing to 
devote themselves to the advaiieenient of the great eanse symholised by 
this University, who appreciate freedcun of work and who love imlepeinlenee 
of thought and judgment. When the history nf educational judfvitics 
of the pre.sent times eonie.s to be written by the iiiibia.ssfHl aiel 
unprejudiced observer of the future, the name of Kumar Uuni Pra.sad 
Singh of Khaira will find an honoun^d place in the 'femplc of Fame., 
along with the names of the other great lH?nefactors of tfiis I'nivcrsitv 
and the contributions to the advancement of Letters and .Science by tin- 
holders of the five Chairs now established will spreail far and wide the 
name and reputation of this University.” 

The scheme fmmed by the HoiiT)le Sir 4siitosh Mooker- 
jee in pursuance of the decree of the Hon’ble High Court is 
set out in full for the information of our readers. ^ 

The decree of the High Court in the suit of Rani Bageswari Dcbi 
against Kumar Guru Prasad Singh of Khaira provides that the ultimate 
use of the Fund vested in the University is to lie carried out by the 
University « under the direction of and according to a scheme to l»e 
framed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee.” This gift was accepted by the 
Senate by Resolutions dated 3rd January, 1920 and 3rd June, 1921. In 
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accordance with the provision oL* the decree, I nuw berehy frame the 
following scheme : 

I. That the sum be constituted into a fund to he called the K haika 
Fund tor the promotion of Post-(5i*aduate Teachiiii; and Research.” 

II. That the sum be invested in such securities as would produce 
an annual income, whenever practicable, of not le$s than Rs. 30,000. 

Provided that if the Senate should deeiii it bcMieficial to the purposes 
of the endowment as hereinafter declaretl, they shall be at liberty to 
invest the proceeds or any part thereof in any form of investment authoris- 
ed by law or in the purchase or mortgage of landed )>roperty within the 
municipal limits of Oaloutta and its suburbs. 

III. That five l.-niv(M‘sity Professorships or Chairs be established, one 
for each of the following subjects : 

(/) Indian Fine Arts. 

(//) Phonetics. 

(In') Physics. 

(/r) Chemistry. 

(r) Agriculture. 

IV. 1'liat the ('hair nf Indian Fine Arts In* namtM.1 Bageswari Pro- 
fifteorship of Indian Fine Arts ; and that th«» other fniir Chains be named 
(■uriipras.ad Singh Prol’i'Ssoi'shii* of Phonetics, Pljy*<ies. ('Iiemislry and 
Ag r ioii 1 1 11 re respect i vely . 

V. That if the state of the fund at any time should so ptTinit, addi- 
tional Professorships or Keaderships, to he named after Uuruprasad Singh, 
be established in such subjects as may be determini-d by the Senate on the 
recommendation of the Board of Management to he constituted as staleil 
hereinafter. 

VI. That the sahary of each Professor he, as nearly as possible, a sum 
of Rs. tt,000 annually, and the .ssilary of each Reader l)o, as nearly as 
|K>ssiblef a sum of lls. 3,tUUl annually, to lie paid out of the iuooine of the 
Fund^ but that it ho open to the Senate to supplement such sums from the 
niiiveraity or other fuiuls at their disposal from time to time. 

VII. That the Profe8sor8hip.s and Readerships be always tilled by 
Indians (that is, persons horn of Indian {mrents ns eontrndistinguished from 
liersons who are called statutory natives of India). 

VIII. That the a|)jM>intiiients to the Professorships and Keaderships 
be made by the iSeiiate upon the nomination of the Board of Manageiuoiit 
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to be constituted as stated hereinafter, and the power of removal of 
Professors and Readers hy the Senate, if occasion should ever arise, be 
exercised only after the matter has been considei'ed by the said Board 
on full opportunity affordeil to the [tersoii concerneil to make his 
defence. 

Provided that the first appointments to the tivh Clisiirs specified herein- 
before shall be made by the Senate on the recoinmendation of the 
Syndicate. 

IX. That every person elected t«> one of these Chairs, whether he 
has been educated in this couiitrv or elsewhere may in the discretion of 
the .Senate, be re<|uired, befoiv he enters upon the ex«*putiou of the duties 
of his office, to receive special ti*ainin^>r during a period nf nut less than 
one year and not more than two yeai*s, uiuler s|)ecialists in Kun>]>e, America, 
Japan or such other place outside India as the Senate may, in each in- 
stance, upon the recomnietivlation of the Board, detennine ; and that duriiiL: 
such period the Professor-elect be [)aid, from the income of the fund such 
allowance as the Senate may, u[H)h the recommendation of the Board, 
determine, so as to enable him to rtnvive a tliorou!{li theoretical and 
practical training in his special subject. 

X. That it be the duty of each Professor ^ 

(tf) to carry on original research in liis special subject with a 
view to extend the bouiiils of knowledge ; 

to take steps to disseminate the knowiedgt* of his s|iccial 
subject with a view to foster its study and apiificatiiiii ; 

(c) to stimulate and guide research by advanced stiiileiits and 
generally to assist tlujin in P(»st-Gradnale work so as to 
secure the growth of real learning among our young 
men. 

XI. That, subject to the general princitilcs outlined a'bove, tlie ruodu 
of appintment of ProfessoiK and tteailcrs!, the terms and conditione4iii.|. r 
which they are to hold oflice and the manner in which they are lo discharge 
their duties, be determined by rules t<j be frainctl by the Senate in that 
behalf from time to time on the recommendation of the Hoard. 

XII. That the Senate do, on Hie recommendation of the Boaixl, ■■■■■te 
adequate provision for laboratories, rausenms, workshops, appliances and 
all other requisites essential loi the due discharge of their duties by the 
Professors and Readers. 
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XIII. That the balance which may remain out of the annual income 
of the Fundi after payment of tlie salaries and allowances of the Professors 
and Ken/lers as provided above, may, on the recommendation of the 
Board, be applied either in whole or in ])art, in the et^nipment and main- 
tenance of laboratories and niuseinns in so far as such equipment an.l 
maintenance may be necessary for the aceomplislirnent of their work by 
the Professors and Headers. 

XIY. That the Professorship, if any, In Physics, riiemlstry, Agricul- 
ture and such other like subjects shall b(f deemed attached to the T'ni- 
versity f*ollege of Science aiul Technology and the Professors in such 
subjects shall be Jijr-nfficio .Members of the Governing Body of that 
Institution. 

XV. That notwithstanding the provisions hereinbefore made, the 
Senate shall be at liberty to pledge temporarily and for a |)erio(l not 
exceeding two years, a sum not exceetling lacs out of the securities 
of the Fund to borrow money to carry on Post-Ciradiiate Teaching and 
Heseareh. 

Provideil that no such pletlge shall be effected without the previous 
written consent of Sir .\sutosh Mnokerjee. 

• Provided further that this clause shall l^e in o|)ei'ation for a term of 
tive years, but tlie perio*! may be extended from time to time by Sir 
.Vsiitosh Mookerji'p Inr sueh adilitional p**riods as he may consider neces- 
sary. 

X\‘I. That the Board mentioned aK^w do consist of the following 
persons, namely, 

The Viee-diancellor of the l 'niver>ity as President, r.jr-officio. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 

Tho Oeaii of ^le Faculty of Scieiic-e. 

The Urofessors ap|)ointed as above to the Chairs of InJian Fine Arts, 
^ Phonetics, Ph;i#ivs, (licmistry. Agriculture and such other 
subjects as may be determined from time to time. 

.\ University Tt'aeher nominati'tl by the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts. 

A University Teacher nominaUxl by the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Science. 

Two members of the Senate noiiiiiiatiHl annually by the Senate. 
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One respreeentative of the Founder iioiniiiateil annually by the Senate. 

Dr. Uabindra Nath Ta;^re, N.L., D.Litt. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., M.A., D.So., RR.S. 

Sir Nil JE(atan Sircar, Kt., M.xV., M.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Sir Asjitosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., D.L., D.Se., Ph.D. 

The four members of the Board of Management last named arc and 
each of them is authoristHl to nominate his or their successor or successors; 
and this power of nominating a successor or successors shall be inherent 
in every such original or derivative incmber. 

XVII. That all mattcm whatsoever relating to or in any way arising 
out of this endowment shall, in the first instance, Im considered and 
reported on by the Board of Management before they are considered and 
decided on by the Syndicate and the Senate. 

The Proceedings of the Board shall be laid Iwfore the Syndicate, w'ho 
shall transmit them fur confirmation to the .Senate (with such ul)servntious, 
if any, as may be coiisidcred ncocssarv). 

% * * 

The TJuiversity has been fortunate enough to secure 
further assistance from the general public its will be evident 
from the creation of the following endowments during the 
current year : — 

(1) An offer of Ils. 2,000 was accepted fron* ISrimali 
Annapurna Debi for the award of a gold medal to Ite called 
Anmpurmi Dehi Medal to be made over to the candidate^ 
who stand.s first in the M.A. E.Yamination in Bengali. 

(2) An offer of Rs. 3,700 was accepted from Balm 
Binaykrishna Gupta on behalf of himself anil his brother, 
the heirs and executors of the estate of Nandalalvjupta 
deceased, for founding one monthly scholai’shi]) of Rs. 10 
to be known a.s the Nandala! Gupta Scholarship to be awarded 
to the student of the Carmichael Medical College who, after 
passing the First M.B. Examination in Fliarmacology 
continues his studies in the same College for the final 
degree. 
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(3) The Adharchandm Mukerji Pfize fnnd of Bs. SfX) 
has been created out of collections made by the former 
students and friends ol Prof. Adharchandra Mukerji, Knieritus 
Professor of History in the Scottish Churches College. 'I’he 
prixe of books will go to the student who stands li^rst in 
Honours History at the B.A. Examination. 

(t) An otter of Bs. 3,000 was accepted from Po.bu 
fioiiffMli for the award of two annu;il prizes of 
Hs. .■>2-S in lump sum — one to the student who bikes the 
tirst ]ila(‘e in the Honours Examination at the H.A. Examina- 
tion in Ecouoiiiics and another to the student who takes the 
lirsf ]dace in the Honours Examination in Physics at the B..\. 
Evainination. 

(3) An olVer of IN. t.sOO wsis accepteil from Babii 
•latindmnath Hiswa.s for founding a scholarship in ineiuory 
of his fath<*r, the late HhIh* IttfH/iMinri liititMitnt the valin* 
of Ks. 7 |»er month to bo awarded to the l)est student 
in Matricniation from the schools in the district of Jessort*. 

(It) Tilt’ Jiu/othu'iiil iiifdol. — A gold medal up to the value 
of IN. 20(», for which .n sum of IN, 3, f)0l) has b«*en ottered 
by the Ibm’ble .lustice Sir Asutosb Mookerjee, will be bestowed 
once in I wo years on that individual, who not having Ixhmi a 
recipient of the nnslal during the preceding 10 years, shall 
1 h‘ tieemed by the Syndicate, as most eminent for original 
contribution to letters or science written in the Bengiili 
latiguage. This endowment is worthy of note, because it 
has lieen iissociat^al with the name of one who has conferred 
upon thdf^Uuiversity the best gift it has ever received — ciz.. 
her sou, the present I'icc-t.'liancellor. Its importance is 
further enhanc«sl by the fact that it is practically for 
the lirst tiiiie that the rniversity has departed from the 
orthodox meth(Ni of making awards on the results of its 
examinations, bike the famous Tniversities of the Mesi. 
the University of Calcutta has taken ii|k)Ii itself the privilege 
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of honouring men and women of letters and science Avho 
have w>*dw their mark in the domain of thoughti Truly 
does the University stand by its motto, “ Advancement of 
Learning ” and is attempting to shake off the lethargy of hide- 
bound (^servatism. 
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THE rXIVKUSITY OF ST15ASB0ri!O 

From M cortaiii poiiii of viow, tin* riiivciNity of Sfrasbourjj 
pn*soiits fiMtiiros that an* iini([iit* amoncr the modern nnivcr- 
sitw's of tin* world. Ft had hi*<M\ founded before 1S79. when 
Um! Treaty of Paris concluded at the termination of the 
France* I’ni.ssian war. transferred Als;ice-Litrrainc, and with 
it tin? I'niversity of Strashourir. to tin* (iermans. It was a 
very small and insiy;nilicant centre of learniny*, at that time. 
The (icrmans, howev(*r. with their accustomed zeal for 
university edu(*aiion Irised on a ufiuiine a])pre(*iation of the 
henetils Ih^^t .-iccriie from it to tin* nation at lame, proceeded 
to relniild tin* I'niversity on .-i -jirand scale and made it a 
resd centre t)f t.it>rm;ui Ki'lhn- (in the best sense in the 
newly «*'*ded territories. When, tln'refore. .Vlsace-TiOrraine 
came liaek to the Frt‘nch and with it the I'niversity of 
Stra.shour!X, tin* Jatler h.id liti*rally a linn foundation to work 
upon, .* 1 ^ 1 was natnr.'illy inier«*stt*d to see what results 
these remarkable ami ab.soluiely unii|ne vi**issitiidi*s of fortune 
had had on the rniversity. These rt*sults set*med n* be well 
worthy of note and I hav«* felt.acconliimly.thai a brief account 
may not bo unsuitable to the pattes (»f the "Calcutta Ueview.’’ 

liemomberin*': that Strasbourg: was only a provincial 
town of coniparativ(*ly small importatice in the ii'erman 
empire, one cannot help julniirinc: tin* zeal and earnestin*ss 
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with which the German people had proceeded to Imild up the 
Universsity. To one accustomed to English ways, it is 
eminently striking for, on the whole, it may he stated in 
gciicml terms — at ajjy rate that was my first inipressiuii, — 
that nothing like it exists anywhere in the Hritish Isles, <‘is 
regards buildings and ei|uipmeiit. 

The Central Building stands on a largi? open pl.am* and 
was evidently huill with an eye to massivem*ss and durahility. 
But like most things that w»‘ have learned to associate with 



German thoroughness, (here was a rift in tin* lute. There 
was apparently little heed paid to the <|iiestion of lii>:ht and air 
so that the edifice iniposiiiy; ax it ix. i^ dark and udooniv and 
se(5med to he hardly suitable lor claxs rooniK and seminars. 

There is a huge covered (inadrangle in the middle 1^- which, 

nobody could t^vplain the use. || wti.s prohahiv metint to 
he used as a metding phure for the rniversity ;is a whole, 
hut if so, it now only serves to htMirhten tin* gloom of thi* 
entire .structnn! and appeared almost iianntcd liy the spirit 
of German Imperialism. 

For it ajtpears that in the government of tin* rniversity, 
the Gernian.s Inu maiht the misltike of importing this spirit 
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with their Hccustoiiied lhorou“:hness. 'I'liey h.id tilled the 
University with only (Jerinan Professors iind teachers, native* 
Alseitians mid Fronchnieii hein^ practically relegated to a 
few siihordiriale ))osts. This was an academic wroii^. This 
attempted, in fai^t, at intellectual subjugation of a people, 
wiioni they apparently wished to make one with themselves. It 
seemed to he ill-a.ssorted with tin* ex|iensive style in which the 
University hail been laid out and betokened a defective power 
of that larijer vision whicii can alone make human kinship 
a I’eality and is, moreover, of the essence of that true KuIIhi' 
of which I be (ierntan people claimed to be piotui'onists. The 
result in the University of Strasbouri: has been almost 
catastrophic: the buildinirs. niu.scunis and equipments are 
there but the entire personnel has cbanired with the change of 
(lovernment . The few .Vlsalians that wen* previously occupy- 
ing only subordinate posts bav<* been promoted, others of 
Professorial ratik who had irone to other Universities — because 
there was no openitig for them in their own — have been brought 
back, while the remainitig posts have been tilled by French 
Professors of note, so that there is nothing left of the (rerinan 
University of Strasbourg e.\'ct*pt a lifeless appendage, brick 
and mortaf and the like — for good and evil. It was indeed, 
disappointing in the extrenn*. to Iind this state of things, for one 
was e.\peeting to find a (Jerman University, being taken over 
and being transformed into one repi*esenting French 

ideals, so that the points of agreement and dilference could lie 
noted and gornl* points of both conserved, instead of this, 
we hav't^a fWiirli University, modelled tfiirir in resjwct of 
courses and ]iersonne| with nothing li*ft of (terman ideals and 
traditions. 

Although, however, from tin* point of view of one who 
wished to study and coinjiare the t!erman and French 
University metIuHls in niftt, the present state of things is 
unsatisfactory, the University is well worth a visit, inasmuch 
as the arrangements made are on a liiu' with the ideal of 
German thoroughness, the French nation having evidently 
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made up its mind — inspite of the provailing ilnancial strin* 
gency, h) utilise to tin* utmost the grand buildings of which 
they have come into ])ossession. In some cases as in those 
of Zoology and Geology, tht* equipments are complete, the 





museums being rich and up to dal»*; wliile in the e-aso of some 
others, out? is surprised (o lind tin* (‘(|uipments to be of a 
most meagre description. Ivspi*cially is this the case in the 
case of I h \ sic. >; an impu.sing building wiiieli N m»*ant to Is* 
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devoted to Physics seems to have Iwiin left pmutically without 
any la)x)ratory e(|uipiiieiit wlmt<?v<‘r, wlnle the lecture llieatre, 
a massive structur*! which must have cost a i»:n*at deal has 
nothing like the accumiiKKlation that its costs wamiuted, 
A considerable portion of the building, inoreover, had been 
devoted hi the previous ((ierinaii) Uirector's pl•ivat(^ use. 
^As contrasted with this, I was intenjsteil to iioliee that the 
present Director Prof. Weiss, an Alsatian who has Ijeen 
brought over I'roin Zurich, in liis eager desire to maki‘ liis 
department worthy of the Ituilding in which it is located is 
engaged in constructing a most up-to-date laboratory and has 
even given up his own tjuarters in the huilding for this 
purpose. This incidentally shows what opportunities the 
Germans nus.setl hv not trving to utilise local talent in the 

ft • 

working of the ruiversitv. 



r!i'’ nlisi'i \ y i»r Sir;i>l*iiiii ir. 


On the whole, however, the e(|iiipinents left by the 
Germans are of an expensive order. 'I'lie lamatorial in the 
observatory, for insttuiee, is one of the most expensive instru- 
ments of its kind and the dome, a stuiHUidous structur<‘ which 
has proved, on that account, difficult to work. 
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The most reiMni’kabh' feature of the present iinivei'sity is 
tJie low that art* heinsc ehar^ed, inspite of (lepreciattnl cur- 
rency. The ■entrance’ fee is only 30 francs a year, the annual 
Library fee 10 francs, while the (‘xaininatioii fees for the 
highest (lei'ive (iloclor’s) is only 100 francs (about t2). 

One of the most interestiiis? institutions of the University 
is the ('oinniittee a|)|tointe(i to look after forei<>;ii students 
(Coniite de l*atronay:e <les Ktudiants etranijers). This C'om- 
niitt(‘t‘ suppliers all in'cessary infonnations to foreign students 
desirous of joininu: the I'niversity, helps them in all their 
difliculties and linds loduinsjs, etc., for them, accordin'; to their 
means (intnidueini; them to families which are ready to 
accommodate them). It also looks after them in their illness 
and by constant attention makes them feel at home in a 
strange laml. It is obviou-< that every University which 
admits foreiyin students should possess such an orj{anisation. 

As to teacliinsr facilities and courses, it is unnecessary to 
sjo into details. Sullice it to say that the proi;ramme of work 
attemi>tcd is mor»j extensive and the professorial and the 
teachim; statf employed is more numerous than anywhen* 
in the United Kingdom. 


P. \. M.vli.ik 
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LOVK OKKKIilN'CS 

[I 

Karli (if IIS (Iri'iinis tlic ih'i'aiii nf lift! in lii> mvn wsiv. 

I ili'eatii tliat drcaiii in niy liiliraiy. 

.tlhlllllr 

Ijook at tlu* tulips — how lovoly and sweet ! Look at the 
roses — how fragrant and fair I liiMik at human life — how 
wondrous and varied I Hut, oh the jnty of it- -how brief the 
dav of each and all ! 

Heaven is hut a moment of self-content ment. atul hell 
hut an expression of foidish "rief. Come, dearest, eome : and 
with thee hrin^f love and lijjht. 

HE 

To none will I open my Inisom in simple trust : to 
none will 1 my secrets eon fide. I shall weep tears of tenderest 
lon^iii!;' ; I shall olTer to Love my sweetest soiiiis. 

« 

Let us battle with Fate, and uproot this sad scheme of 
things, which giveth crow’us to fools and fears to the wise. 

HE 

• 

Foi> me, said the Saqi, Yesterday hath no meaning; 
Tomorrow hath no existence I only live in tlu’ fulness of 
To-day. 

* 

Sing, O Sjiiqi I .Vnd with thy song carry off the gloom of 
facts; for is not grief the lixeil star of man, and joy his 
fleeting dream ? 
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Childhood! O, rapturous ranihlo in a timuloss garden. 
Free from farking, whispering care — fetterless. Mother’s 
radiant smile — its golden treasure. Her loving kiss — a death- 
less memory. K('ar mars not its joys — naught of worldly com 
raerce sullies its innocence. Childhood ! Ah. how the heart 
looks back to thee, revels in thee, clings to thee — when sinks 
life’s sun. and the shadows begin to fall ! 

* 

On this azur(> vault, in golden letters, is inscribed “ Naught 
hut goodness lives ; naught but virtue triumphs.” 

« 

r loathe the Chiircli, tlu; T«niiple, and tln^ Moscpie — T loathe 
them all — for are they not nnyieldiiiu; barriers, dividing walls? 
Break them down, () luaniteous Spirit of 'rruth, and in thy 
fold, unite us all ! 

Itemote from the world's echoes; far from its strife; and 
heedless of the hours that come and go -1 cherish thy love, 1. 
dream of thee I 

.« 

J have stored up tears ; I have ;;ariieri;d griefs. j.,'ustodiau 
and treasurer I what wealth of sorrows my heart conceals ! 

« 

t)iie fond hope, one sweet illusion, I shall ever cherish, 
never forsake; that thou .and ] will some day he one 
undivided, indivisible whole. , 

AVhat can cure the love-sick heart ? Naught but the 
music of thy voice; naught, but the magic of thy kiss. 
These alone may restore this heart. 

« 

Of the Temple of Lil:.!rty 1 dreamed ; and a Temple worthy 
of man I saw. On its por hi I I found these words in.seril>ed 
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in letters of jjokl : l''or me n’hat streams of bloorl shed ; what 
noble war waged ; ell'ort llc'rcnlean ; endeavonrs superhuman ; 
centuries of struggle, of pain, of anguish ; of alternating 
hope and despair! What a toll have I exacted! What 
hccatoml)s of victims have been raised on my account ! 
Crimson is the jKith that leads to my altar — perilous, sorely- 
trying the way along it. None but the brave have built my 
Temple ; none hut the fi'ee dare enter therein. 

« 

I have vowed a vow, a solemn vow— to abstain from wine : 
but the Spring stirreth joy, and awaketh many dreams. 0 Silqi, 
pass me the cup, and lull my vow to sleep. 

Can tears bring the Loved Ones back: Can prayers lure 
death away- No! rnheedimr Fate moveth on with purpose 
fi.ved and stronir. 

Hand round the cup, for it chasetli away tear, drowneth 
grief, sett el h the heart aglow with joy. Hand round the cup, 
for it fanneth the lire in Youth and softenetli the burden 
of Age. 

• »:■ 

Shall T lift the veil and show my bleeding heart ? Shall 
I voice my silent sorrows — my soul-shattering griefs ■ No, 
sacred art 5 they, too sacred, for display, or even for 
expression. .leah)usly shall I treasure them — that none may 
hear or know of tlu'in. Not even you, my love, life’s dearest 
gift and' only joy. Heart, oh heart I thou art their custodian. 
Night, oh night, (hoH, their conlidanle. 

» 

Mourn not the Might of things : keep ^liice with the march 
of Time. Knjoy, for Fate ever llingeth slitigs and .arrows : 
Death ever knooketh at the door. 
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In the battle that ever rages ; amid the mist that never 
lifts — *tis tby light that never fails ; ’tis thy love that ever 
cheers the broken spirit of innii. 

« 

Fiiultlcss in beauty ; peerless alike in heaven and earth — 
for doth not even the moon fear comparison, and, in thy 
presence, veil herself in a lunntle of clouds ? 

« 

Illusions die, but anon they sprout again. Dear sweet 
illusions of life — shall 1 crush tlioin ? Shall I kill them ? 
No ! 1 shall love thi'in ; I shall cherish them though they last 
but a day. 

« 

There is one dmim Avorth dreaniinu; ; one thought M'orth 
thinking; one Love worth loving with all the strength of 
Love. ’Tis the dream, the thought, the love of thee'. Mightier 
than all that life oilers, sweeter far than all that life gives — 
thy love elates, intlame.s, transmutes the son of man. as 
naught else can beneath IleaAcn’s azure dojiie. 

* 

Thou, O wondrous Karth, how lightly dost thou l)ear the 
stress of Tim(? ! How serene, how imperturbable thou 
seeraest I Dost thou AA’atch the kaleidoscopic shf)w of life 't 
Dost thou pity the fate of man r Hast thou any gos{)el 
to proclaim, any axe to grind ? Naught else have I to teach ; 
naught else to preach: that thou shoiihlsV ever cling to 
love, ever fight for liglit. 

* 

Hope — is there any hope to nurse* - .loy — is there any 
joy to court ? Soon — too soon, alas — dieth the one, and 
dccayeth the other. 

« 

Hast thou tor me no nies.s;ig(} of gladness, no tidings of 
joy, O morning breeze? For tliwj these wakeful eyes 
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count the stars by night ; lor thee this sorrowing heart longs 
and bleeds by day. 

« 

Ah ! those days of youth, those passionate yearnings of 
love — those faded flowers and withered leaves ! What sad 
memories and bitter pain they evoke and inflict. Heavy is 
life’s burden, and tragic is life’s end. 

« 


I seek that gift, O ThkI, that will enkindle the spirit divine, 
and All iny heart with unfailing light. I seek thy all- 
embracing Love. 


Cheer thy weary soul, for griefs will die and pain will 
end. Cheer thy weary soul : for a highew life awaits thee ; 
a brighter world than eye can ser*, or heart can iinagitie I 

« 


That imaginary crown of laurel which youth weareth and 
loveth to display — ll(»w swiftly doth the Sun of Life scorch 
it all 1 

« 

Let me make a world of my imaginings — a world free from 
hope, fear and strife, 'rhere I shall dream the dream of love ! 
There 1 shall laugh at the farce of existence ! 

« 

I have quaffed the mystic cup; T have joyed in thesjicred 
feast ; I have * retelled in thy vision ; T have naught else to 
seek. Tweak, O break, the fetters, and sed me free. 

« 

Amidst the worldly tumult one clear voice 1 hear ; amid 
the encircling gloom one clear light T see. 'I’he light is naught 
but 2^cc ; the voice is none but 77»wc. 
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In the midst of joy T have often wondered why ray heart 
beats with grief; in the presence of beauty, why I feel 
keen, intense regret ? Is it grief for joys gone beyond recall ? 
Is it sorrow for the impending fate which threatens all. 


Once, and once only, I held happiness in iny hand 
and felt it mine ; hut alas ! it fled, and fled l)eyond my 
call. Pass me the soul-cntrancing cup, and justify, O Sa<]i, 
the ways of God to man. 

Heyond the valley of tlnj shadow lies the shimmering land 
of Beauty, where none hut the disc(‘rning can enter, where 
none but they can enjoy. There is no light nor darkness, as 
in the twilights of time, hut fulness of life, fulness of light, 
fulness of love divine. There is the sound of heavenly har- 
monies to charm the oars : visions of heauty, to gladden the 
eyes. Spirit of Beauty ! Lead, oh lead us to thy land. 

Thou art fairer than all that is I'airi'st on Karth ; more 
beautiful than all that is heautifnl in Ihjavtm. Thou art the 
vision of joy and loveliness ; the paradisic of poets and kiiuts. 
Thou art love— the ])ricstess of the soul— life’s wngninir 
Queen. 

Sohhinglyand sighingly said Ihe AVind: J i)ass swiftly alas, 
too sAviftly, away. No vestige, nothing, is left* of me. Tiiiugh 
not, 0 heedless traveller ; thou, too, wilt shar«? >ny fate, 
and thou too, like mo, without a trace, wilt swiftly |)a.ss 
away. 

* 

Youth has flown ! Even its memories are fast evanishing ! 
Oblivion— lo, there, lilVs’s flower and fruit ! 
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What Iwdews the «yeH with tears and evokes unnumhered 
sighs ? Naught hut love’s inexpressible anguish, life’s un- 
utterable griefs. 

« 

The stars have set, the day has dawned, the caravan 
stands roiuly to depart. Come, Beloved ! Come, l(‘t us kiss ere 
we separate. 

« 

I have waked to the realities of lift) ; I have shrunk from 
their touch ; I have thivstt'd for things beautiful ; 1 have 
dreamed of things divine : but still, alas, dark, dark is the 
night, and far, far the goal. 

Name and fame, blann* ami slnum*. What are they but 
idle cliatler, foolish talk r A euj), a lute, a fair and frolic maid 
— nothing sweeter, nothing lovelier can the fates bestow, 

* 

Whv these sighs and these tears, O heart ? Tell me whv ? 
Yesterday, sure was I of love ; but mist and cloud and 
plaintive note of sighing adieux — these, 0 God, thest* are all 
1 sec aiuriiear to-dav. 

i 

Where are those Loved Ones whose ravishing smile 
lightened life’s burden and irradiated life's path ? Death hath 
taken them away ; but their memory— Oh ! who or what can 
rob us of that 

What art) we, dt)arest, but mariomdtes strutting across 
the stage, dancing at another’s bidding, playing to another’s 
tune ? Fate hringtdh us togtdher, ami then it severeth — alas, 
for ever and for ever more. 
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Despite the mist and haze of years ; despite the cloud 
and dust of life— thy memory is my priceless treasure ; thy 
love, my fixed, unchanging star. In dream I greet thy face ; in 
waking hours I mourn thy loss. Raft of those sun-lit days, I 
live in the realms of silence, in the dead, departed days of 
yore. 

* 

What are Temples and mosques but thy Love’s abode ? 
What are prayers anrl hymns but tby TjOVCs’s litany ? All 
seek /Adfi — wise and fool alike; all strive to reach thee, though 
devious be their ways. 

Thou, 0 moon, that enfoldest b<T in tby .silvery mix* ! 
Thou, O breeze, that playest with her raven, fragrant locks? 
Thou, 0 dawn, that greetest her eye-lids, and awakenest her 
to youth’s boundless joys I Will ye not carry my message of 
Love to her, and bring back to me some messtige of comfort 
and of hope r 

Oft in my ear sounds the poet’s plaintive tune : 'I’he sport 
of Fate, alas, is Life’s little bar(|ue ; in sunshine, swift it 
flies — in storm, d«^e]) drops its anchor. And Id ! ever and 
anon it lengthens its cable. Care— while it cruelly shortens Joy. 

* 

What gift. Oh God, make.st thou to us r A calvary, to 
each — a calvary that he must needs climb, on bruised, blctul- 
ing kmses. 

» * 

I care not for earthly love: ne’er is it wdiolly free from 
base alloy. [ care not for earthly joy : ne’er is it really 
free from pain. 1 care not for earthly ties : they are the 
merest phantoms, passing dreams. Give me love that out- 
lives life ; joy that* leaves no pain behind ; tias that never 
strain, never break. 
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Think of me when I am "one — a foolish thought, a 
childish claim. Some IVw si^hs, some fmv teal's, perhaps these 
are all that wc can expect. The ri^st is shadow and "loom. 

« 

Why this intense y<;arnin" ? 'I’liis solmnn melancholy, 
this dumb stupor, this inexpressible a"ony r What is it that 
80 alllicts the soul ? Is it the iiisulUcioncy of joy, or the 
nothingness of human existence, or the fathomless ahyss of 
destiny, or is it the ceasidess, unwearying (piest of the great 
unkiioioahlfi — ever-n’cediiig, evcr-eliidiii" the grasp of man ? 

« 

All human lives have one, and the same tah^ to tell : 
hope, longing, disappointment, death. 

« 

There is nothing here to live for, nothing to love : nothing 
worth worrying, nothing worth tlie chaste. It is all vain 
striving, fruitl(*ss pursuit, merestjllusion, sorriest farce. 

« 

Those ruby lips! What wild rajiture they have evoked! 
What tumultuous passion they have aroused ! What 
unbreakable chains th(*y have forired I .Joy, hope, longing, 
tivason, lietrayal — what earthly joys, what earthly pain 
those lips betoken ! 

* 

’Tis the season of youth! 'Tis the time of spring! sju’ing 
witli its smilifig sky, blossoming trees, tlowerim; gardens and 
nuptial .'.splendours of vegetation. How sweet and radiant 
nature looks, folded in her mantle of wondrous hues. Vouth 
and spring! They make one supreme music! List to the 
merry carolling of the birds, and enjoy the baiupiet of life : 
for life rushes on and time Hies. Spring I thou iuspii'est love 
in the young, and revivest fond memories in the old I W ho 
can wswt thy mighty, magical spidl ; thy all-powerfni sway r 
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No second dawn doth youth know ; no second hirth doth 
death either. A chequered day of sunshine and of show(;rs, 
and then eternal sleep in an eternal ni"ht. A wasteful jest 
of Love ! What else is hninan life ? 


One moment of happiness without shadow, one moment 
of joy without fear. This only would I ask of the sjods — if 
gods there be. 

» 

Wine, thou daughter of the grape, care-destroyer, sonl- 
inspirer, life-reviver, thou charmer divine ! Never can we do 
without thee — at lofust in the season of How(‘r and song. (^ualV 
the wine and ease the hui-den of thy fear, and let the M'orld 
go its wav. 

Where and how art thou, dearest Y Tell nn?. where and 
how ? ify heart is wrung with grii'f for thee ; my eyes have 
shed unceasing tears ; without the«f my life hath been one 
cruel, aching void. Where thou art now, is it anytliing like 
the land we live in j is it something sweet, snblinn* j or is it 
all oblivion, one continual sleep: AVould the drifting clouds, 
the wailing wind, the shining stars, thecnjscent moon,— would 
these coiilide to us the solemn .secrets that encircle lif(* and 
death ? 

What gift is too precious, what sicritiee tjjo dear, what 
obstacles too great for love? It scaleth lofty \^’alls, it 
breaketh iron bars; it dcfieth the world’s judgment ; it .sedteth 
the human soul aflame. What wreckage,’ what rui.i, strew thv 
altar. Love— what fortitude, heroism, martyrdom .suhlime ! 

Come what may! Lot the Gods do their worst! I have 
no fears to fear, and no hopes to thwart. 
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A fierce fire is Love, beyond or above the strength of 
man. None can kindle, none can extinguish, none can resist 
its ail'Consuming flame. 

Will sorrows cease ? wMll truth triumph ? will love be ever 
a fadeless flower ? Not until conquered wrong and conquer- 
ing right acclaim a world set free. 

* 

How the fates* shuttb^s fly, how the threads twist and 
twine ! w'hei’e is free-will — the philosopher’s boast ? w’here 
tbe vaunted strength of man ? 

When are w’«} free from pain; when really rid of cares; 
when truly blessed with peace ? Never ! Resign — for who can 
wrestle with fate*? Renounce — for is not renunciation the 
lot of man ? 

» 

One mysterious touch, and the past unrolls itself before 
the eye — forgotten loves revive, forgotten sorrows bleed. Ah ! 
that vanished world, the world that once was mine. 

« 

A>’e ^ray from noon to night ; but do prayers avail r Do 
they bring light in darkness, comfort in despair? They fall, 
alas, on heedless cal's ; they baulk the hopes of man. 

» 

What tragedy lurks ill those- soft, sad, streaming eyes! 
Can words express or hand paint it, w ith the living hues of 
art? Rut tears quickly dry, and eyes, iK'dimmed with tears, 
grow bright again, and shine with love and joy, as of yore. 

• 

Like the Fluttj 1 neither grow nor ever put forth a bloom. 
A brief day is all 1 have and that, forsooth, for singing soi’row 
and voicing woe. 


S. Kuuda Bvkhsh 
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THE EISOAL POLICY OF THE EAST INDIA 
CO^IJ’ANY 

The ftscal policy adopted by the English East India 
Company has been the subject of a controversy. It lias lx*en 
emphatically maintained by some that the Company deli- 
berately set to work to destroy India’s manufactures. With 
equal emphasis it has been maintainc<l on the other side 
that what is ascribed to dtdiberate policy on the part of the 
Company was the inevitable con.se(iuence of the Industrial 
Revolution in Kngland and the uni-qual tight between the 
handicraft and the machine product. It is proposed in these 
few pages to e.vamine the tiscjil mt'asures a(to)ite(l by the 
Company in Bengal in the early years of the nineteenth 
century with a view to throw light on some of the causes that 
drove out Indian products even from our own markets. 

The main features of the restrictions on tht'in tornal and 
external trade of Bengal as they e.visted towards tin? end of 
the tinst decade of the nineteenth century may be thus 
summarised: .Ml goods whetlier imported from abroarl or 
manufactured within the country were liable to pay a con- 
solidated duty and having once j)aid that duty were allowed 
free transit throughout the whoh: of Bengal. Thus cotton 
and silk piece-goods and cotton yarn irrespective of the 
place of their mannfactimi were charged a .li.ved dul.y of 
7<j per cent, and the C’olleetors of Customs were authorised tc» 
grant Rownnu/ihit or passes on the, production of which the 
traders could claim exemption from further levy of imirasta. 
The country was studded with or sulwrdinate custom 

houses on passing through which the goods were detained 
and subjected to a vexatious examination. 

It will be obsen e.1 tliat the prineiph, o( .Ifacrimiiwtioii 
had aot yet fouad a piece in the hseal policy of the Company. 
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British and Indian ^oods paid the same customs duty, were 
subject to the same restrictions and were in other respects on 
a footing of pertc^ct e(|uality. But very soon the policy 
changed and a .scriovs of discrimiii-itory measures designed to 
favour British shipping and British goods followed omj 
another in quick succession. InlHll goods imported on other 
than Briti.sh l)ottonis were suhj<*cted to double the ordinary 
rates of duty.' In 1S15 tin* duty levied on many British 
im]K)rts was lowered and in many •)th(‘r cases the imports 
were made entirtjly duty-free. Thus cotton, cotton piece- 
goods of (treat Britain imported into Bengal paid only 21 per 
cent, whilst woollen.s, metals in a manufactured stage, canva.s, 
cordage and marine stores, the prr)duce of the Tnited 
Kingdom, were allowed the right of free entry.- Two years 
later British goods wer«; further favoured when all metals 
whether manufactured or unmanufactured obtained a similar 
privilege.* It is worth noticing that the transit duty to 
which the gocnls manufactur(’<l in Iiulia weia; liable remained 
unaltered. For instance cotton piect;-goods, cotton yarn, raw 
silk lilature. Beiural wound silk paid a duty of 7.1 per cent., 
fndiaii copper, steel, quicksilver paid 10 per cent. 

In these discriminatory measures an anxiety to promote 
British interests ” is observable.' The policy which animated 
England at this time was the j)oliey which she bad adopted 
half a century cnirlier towards the .\merican colonies. There 
is notic('ahle in these measures the same anxiety on the 
INirt of (ireat Britain to enconrjige her ex])orts of manufac- 
tured goods, the same desire to obtain the raw materials 
of colonies and dependencies to (be exclusion of her trade 
rivals. Onlv then* is a dilTerence in the means by which 


* Apiionilix t(» tlio Krport <»r llu* Soloct C’niinninoo of iht* nmiso Ct.tiiiinoiis, isll. 

® Uongiil Kojr, IV, 

' llcfT. XXI. 1817. 

* Tlin Heport uf llu» romiii. nf nppuinioil lo oiH|uin‘ iiitn iIh- C n-«i.inw nml 

I’lwt Hvstoiii of liidia. 
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she set to work to achieve her object. In the older policy 
which Great Britain had jidopted towards the American 
colonies she used to “ enumerate ” certain goods, mostly raw 
mafft yia lo , whi’ch the coloiiies could sell exclusively to England. 
With regard to India, however, she pursued the more 
enlightened policy of encouraging the export of raw materials 
to Great Britain by a liberal grant drawliacks.' 

The effect of these measures was reflected in the trade 
returns of the period. A woid of caution is however nece.ssary 
in interpreting these returns on account of the complexity and 
variety of influences to which economic phenomena are 
subject; it is not fair to ascribe one particular cause to a 
phenomenon when in reality it is due to the whole complex of 
causes in operation. The figui-es for the imports into Bengal 
during the yeai*s 1S13-1 J- — 1820-21 are as follows : — - 


Priruffi 

1813- 14 ... 

1814- 15 ... 

18ir).10 ... 

1816- 17 ... 

1817- 18 ... 

1818- 19 ... 

1819- 20 ... 

1820- 21 ... 


Troitp. 

Its. 

... 1,2.5,34,738 

... 1,17,90,802 

.. 1,32,1.5,798 

... 1,87,90,053 

... 2,5.5,94,728 

... 2,8.|f,oo,(iXo 

... 1,75,21,977 
... 2,24,45,163 


Of these imports Groat Britain took a rapidly gi’owing 
share. In the year 1817-18 there was an increase in imports 
of nearly 70 lacs (taking private trade and Company’s trade 
together) over those of 1810-17 and Great Britain’s slm«; 
anaounted to 68 lacs. In the year 1818-19 the increase of 
private trade over that of the preceding year amounted to 30 


1 

« 


A 'drawback ’ is a refund of ha„i-. |«rt of thu duty on fpiiKls 
Wilson’s Roviow of ll.e Kst : . Coi.inicrcc «f 


on tlu;ir 
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lacs the E'hole of ivhich came from Great Britain. An 
examination of the fissures for imports of Kj)ecific Britisli 
commo<lities, e.g., popper Mini nails, piece-goods and woollens 
which were favoured by the tariff laws of tlie period di.sclo.se.s 
equally striking results. 'I’he following are the figures for 
imports into Bengal from all countries inclmlin!; Great 
Britain during the yeai*s 1813-]9.' 


■ 

1S1:m i i 

! 

ISI-VII*. I 

1 '<1*1- 17 

IK17.1.S 

ISIS- Ml 


Rs. 

IN. 

Rs. 

IN. 

IN 

Rs. 

Copppi' iiiid NnilM ... 



ir.,07.'.«27 


2I.SO,fi.Vi 

15.53.103 

Iron uiitl Innniion^i'ry 


42ti 

."i.GT.GT-I 


.*<.*)» IS 

<i,sr.».3l5 


l.Tl.^i-JS 

Ml>ll ' 

«».r,7.s:jn 


If*.:)T.l*2u 

31,37.151 

Woollens 


RR.m; 

l.l»rt.2L»l 


*113.121 

7,nS'.R»3 

Great Britain 

's share durin:; these years was as follows' : — 



iMu:! 

isi.vni 

IMO-IT 

JSI7.IS 

. IMS.IR 

1 

• 

Rh 

IN. 

IN. 1 

R.<. 

IN 

Rs. 

Coppi'i' ami Nails 

7\:»si 


4.11.SS1 ' 

r>.iL>.2rt7 

s.i»l,r.oi 

17.30,320 

Iron niitl Ironiimii^ft'i'y 

2.:in.r, 17 

2.7.\T IG 

•l,.V».i»7S 

■ :>.s;Nilo 

s.2i.i;w 

«117.0S9 

Pircp fioods 



J.fil.SlO 

3.1:1102 

11.2«MK»t> 

20,55.1S»2 

Woollrns . ! 

1 

11.712 

1,22.011* 

2.:<.\01i» 

5.71. liil 

7.;15.011 


These figures show that u’hile Great Britain supplied 7 
per cent, of the copper and nails imported into Bengal in 
1813-14, ill 1818-19 she supplied 3S ]ier cent. In piece-good.s 
her share was 19 per cent, in 1813-14 and 77 per cent, in 
1818-19; in woollens her share was 43 per cent, in 1:»13-14 
while it increased to 95 iier cent, in 1818-19. In iron and 


* Wilarnrs K<»vii*w of tho Kxii*rii«I romniprct* of Hrniial. 
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ironmongery alone the percentage of her share remained 
stationary. When one veinemhors that these were precisely 
the British products whicli were favoiiri'd, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the farilf was jKirtially responsible for bringing 
about this state of adairs. 

It would perhaps he argued that tlie increased share of 
Great Britain in theini])ort lrad<? of Ih'iigal was due to th(riarg<' 
scale and henc(* cheap production that followed in the wake 
of the Industrial llovolutioii in England. Jlore particularly, 
the increase since 1S15 might he attributed to the conclusion 
of the peace Avitli l''rance. That these were amongst the 
©luses in operation must at once he conceded. “ 'I’he long 
pent'Up stream of English merchandis*; in;iy l)i‘ said to have 
flooded the world at. the close of the Naj)ol<‘onic B'ar.s,'’ .says 
Professor Taussig' and India was no exception to this. 
So much was this onrush of British merchandise feared in 
the United States «)f Ameriisi that the Congress hasteiuxl 
to put on the statute hook tlie I'arilf Act of isid, heavily 
penalising some of the British imports. While, therefore, it 
must he admitted that there is some forci; in these contimtions, 
it must at the same lime he rememherod that the advantage 
which the British goods enjoyed in the matter rd' the tarilT 
was suflicient hy itself to enahle them to compete with Indian 
goods in tli(‘ Indian markets. Speaking of the British piece 
goods the Customs Committe<! of IHtlt observed “they Inul 
been favoured hy the customs laAvs to a degree which might 
have enabled them tt) drive the fortncM’ (Indian ])iec(vgoods) 
out of their own markets had tin* influence of British 
machinery been less overwhelming than it really was.”- 

The contention has Iwen ])ut forward that the Indian weaver 
could not he protected hy the imposition of import duties 
because of a “ growing belief on the part of Parliament in 
freedom of trade which led but a few years later to a very 


' •Thf‘ Tariff IliVtoiy iff tho CJnilfil SinfnH, p. 20. 
" The Roiw .;f the Ciistotus Comuiitteo of IS.’il. 
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large reduution in the import tariff of hlnglatid itself.”' But 
this is certainly not truc^ of the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century. The Bengal llegulations of 1815 and 
1817 afford a very striking contrast to the Act of 181(5 
adopted by the British Barliaineiit to protect British agricul- 
tural interests. 

Meanwhile the exports of Bengal piece-good-, continued 
to decline. The consequent decrease in the yield of the 
export duty levied on these gootls dreu’ the attinilion of the 
authorities in Itidia to tiie decliiu* of the Indian cotton manu- 
factures and .ts early as LSIl) the ( Jovernor (teneral informed 
the Court of IJirectors that many industrio\is persons had been 
tlu*own out of employment. To the credit of the. Directors 

it must lie said that tliev issued instructions' to abolish all 

% 

internal duties on pi«*ce-iro(«ls and i>u raw cotton ju’oduccd in 
India. But the (Jovernor fl**neral was not prepared to go so 
far as to abolish the dill i(;s entirely. What he did was to 
place Britisii and rudiaii cotton goods on a foi.ting of 
e(|uality, liollt of them beins? now subjected to a duty of 
2.1 p.c. t ll(?i;nlalion V, l82.>). This measure has been 
eharacterisi’d as an act of justice. But this justice was 
move app;y.’ent than real, for Indian cotton was subject to a 
duty of 5 p.c., cotton yarn to another 7.1, the finished 
product to a duly of I’.j p.c., and a further duty of 21 p.c. 
was levied should the cloth bt* dyed after the linmunmh 
had been taken out." The Indian cotton cloth was thus 
subject to a duty of 17.1 p.c. as contrasted with 2.\ p.c. 
levied on the British product. Kven in the rules governing 
drawbacks Britisb goods were favoured. Thus British piece- 
goods re-exported from India paid one-thiiil the rate of 
duty leviable on Indian piece-goixls. 

* (i. J. lliiini1loii--Tlii' Tr.nli* llrlifiniis luMwi’iMi ImliA Jiml Kiif^laiiil. 

“ Fi-oiii tlio Court of niiivtiir'^ lo l^i* lluviTiior CimumviI, dalril tin* 1 llii ISJ.I. 

•' Lottor from Lonl Klloulhiriui^li fi» llir Gliainnsin aiul IK. riiairiiiaii of ilm Cimrt 
uf Dirautorii. 
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The difficulties under which the Indian industries laboured 
at the time would be, however, only partially realised on a 
mere review of the difference in the rates of duty leviable 
on the British and Indian goods. The manner and machinery 
of collection of the internal transit duties rendered them 
doubly odious. The illegal exactions of the ill«paid officers, 
the right of search exercised ruthlessly or waived in con- 
sideration of a gratuity, the detention of goods on the pretext 
of search, the vexatious rul(» regarding the taking out of the 
Bovoannahs or passes made the? “ profession of merchant 
unpleasant and disreputable on account of the complete state 
of dependence in which the most resiwetabh; people are placed 
on the meanest customs house officer.” Worse than all these 
was another effect of a far-reaching character. For fear 
of encountering one of those numerous custom houses of 
which the country was full at the time, (svery litths aim tried 
to produce only for its own needs and tended to become self- 
sufficient. These miserable regulations discouraged large- 
scale production, and in the words of Trevelyan, encouraged a 
return to that “ barbarous state of things in which everybody 
is obliged to produce and manufacture everything he re([uires 
for his own consumption.” It is no justiticatipn of this 
system that the internal trade increased from Its. 2,31<,56,()21, 
in 1809-10 to Rs. 5,23,33,‘t70 in 1831.' When a patient 
recovers in spite of the errors of the physician it does not 
show that tlie physician was in the right but that tho 
patient had a particularly good constitution. I^Iuch of the 
success which is attributed to British machinery and British 
skill was the inevitable result of the conjoint operation of 
several forces in which tariff discrimination and the hard- 
ships and iniquities resulting from the system of internal 
transit duties played no inconsiderable part. The argument 
has been put forward that in 1814-15 the British cotton 

> Obaervatioiia on the Trunwit 'Inwii Dutiea of by MoHHrs. C. lJ*Oyly and 

U. M. Parker, 1834. ^ 
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goods coinpot.od succo.s.sfully with the Indian produce in the 
Java market notwithstanding an import duty of 15 p.c. on 
the former.' But it is forgotten that the Indian goods were 
liandicnpped at tliat time by the accumubited weight of the 
transit duty levied successively on cotton wool, cotton yarn 
and llnlshed product, in all amounting to 20 p.c., only a very 
small portion of which u’as given as drawback when these goods 
wci*o exportisl to Java on fonngn bottoms.- Indian industries 
were subject to two destructive forces, the one acting from 
without and tlie other from within. Firstly, they had to liear 
the full force of foreign competition and secondly, they wore 
assiiihal from within by the ruinous internal duties. The 
lion. Fred. John Shore (jhserv(js on this point : “ we have for 
years been vaunting the sphuidid triumph of Fnglish skill 
and capital in carrying cotton from India to Kngland, and 
after manufacturing it there bringing the cloth to India and 
underselling the natives. Is this any way surprising under 
such an intoleralde system as is above described? 

Tin? circumstances which led to the abolition of this 
system so ruinous to trade and industry are not without 
interest. Ilefcrcnce hfis he('n made above to the letter of the 
Court of Directors urging the abolition of internal duties on 
piece-goods. In 1829 they agsiin wrote on the subject and 
in 1830 they o.xpressed their (i])inion in strong terms. They 
observed: “ the great objections to the transit duties ap]^H)ar 
to us to he more dt*serving of attention each time wo recur 
to the subject.” It .appears that in accordance with these 
repeated instructions the authorities in India contemplated 
their abolition and proposed to rcimhiu’se themselves for the loss 
of revenue by taxing the si'ahorue commerce and the imports 
of metal in particuhir. 'I'his proposal was placed before the 


' Hamilton —Traill* Kolatimm hiilia aiul Kiiirlainl. |». 

* Soo this proviaions of Ko;;. IX Ilf IS10 aiiii StM*. IL’, Ili'jjulatinii IV. n'ail with 

ReRulatiun II] uf 1811. 

* Shoro'a Minutos on Imliaii Affnira, Vol. p. JHW. 
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Calcutta merchants for opinion. Bat as they were not 
unanimous in their opinion and entertained apprehension 
that “their constituents in England would he dissatisfied 
at seeing them assenting to” tax on their commodities, 
the proposal was dropped.' Shortly afterwards Trevelyan 
published his Report on the Transit Duties and it soon 
became evident tliat the system must either he ended 
or mended. In 1834 Lord William Jientinck ap]^>ointed 
a committee to invc'stigah^ and report on the whole question 
of customs and transit duties. M'hilt* this committee wjis 
sitting, the then Governor of .Vgra, the Hon’hle A. lloss on a 
representation from the Boaiil of llevcnuc of that presidency 
abolished tin? Baieilly Cawnpore and Karukkahad customs 
house and soon followed up this measuni l)y the abolition of 
all internal custom houses and the only duty which con- 
tinued to he collected was that on the merchandise! crossing 
the preventive line established along the frontier of the 
Agra presidency.” I’he Governor Gtjneral, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who was not consulted in the matter, had two alternatives 
before him. Tic could either rescind the order of the Governor 
of Agra and re-establish the custom houses or take the more 
logical course of adopting similar measures for thcb whole of 
Bengal. To his lasting credit he ado]jted the second alterna- 
tive and thus rid Bengal of a system which liad promoted 
roguery, bribery, perjury, smuggling and had for years put 
fetters on her trade and industry. 


J ITENDUAI'UASA \) N EOGI 


» Apiwndix B to the ob«.mtion.s „„ the Tnin«il Town l)..ti.-N „f Bonijnl 
Rxtrwtefrom .i letter te Sir Oh. Melixilfe .l.ite.1 tl.« I7tl. DdoU-r ISUa l.v Me«ni’ 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 
CHAPTER, III 
“Tuts was a Man” 

“ Please, brush my hair first.” 

“ No, mummy dear, my hair fir.st.” 

“ Nay, brother, but I should lie first.” 

“ Look liero,” said Guiiavauti smiling, “ have I got four 
hands ? You come one after the other.” 

“ If .Tagat Avants to be second, of course lie may. lie calls 
me ‘ Devi’ and so I should be first by right.” 

“ Very well, you come first, that’s all ! ” and Gunavanti 
made Tan man sit near her. During the last two or three 
weeks Gunavanti’s loving ways had e.vteuded their charm over 
her neighboui's also. I larilal and his daughter respected her 
as an elder, 'ranman spent the wliolo day atliaghubhai’s place. 
The children played all day long ; they romped together, ate 
together and (juarrelled a doxen times in the day — but they 
never Aveiijt to bed without making up and becoming friends 
again. Krom last night Tanman had insisted on sleeping 
under the siinu' roof as .lagat. 

“ Auntie, your boy calls m<* names." 

“What names?” 

“ Hut, mummy, she also calls me many names." 

“ lie calls me ‘ Devi.’ *'rauudi,’ and yestenlay he read out 
of his book ‘ who’ll Imy my little Tanmankin’!” 

“ And what names do you give him V Please don’t AA'aggle 
your head .so.” 

“I? Sometimes ‘brother’ and sometimes ‘Kishor’and 
only rarely do I call him ‘ my Ijord Jaga.’ ” 

“ No, mother, she calls me this very often. She tells 
lies.” 
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“ Little children love osich other Tauman began 

to recite. 

"Oh, do stop your prattle. How can I do your hair 
nicely if you wriggle about in this manner?" 

“ What is going on, my child ?” asked Ramkisandasji 
entering. Jagat ran to the old Bawaji, who lifted him up in 
his arms and put him down after a few moments. 

“ Welcome, Maharaj ! ” said Guiuivaiiti. The Maliaraj put 
his staff in a coraer and stroking his beard began to' walk to 
and fro in his usiml manner. In the meanwhile Tanman liad 
got her hair nicely braided and bad arisen from her seat. 

“ Well, girlie ! ” asked Bawaji. Tanman turned away her 
face and going up to the door, muttered, "Oh well, who cares 
for us ? Bawaji has got his Jagat : but we two are not going 
to care for such old gentlemen, not we." She pouted disdain- 
fully ; but she snatched up the Bawaji’s stall', as she reached 
the door and quickly mad(} oil' with it. Ilamkis.indasji loved 
this girl also and when she was bent on some prank like this, 
he entered into the game with gi’oat /,;)st. 

“ Stop, thief ! what are you about ? Stop, .at once, I .say !" 
shouted Bawaji with diflaeulty restraining bis laughter. 

“What have we got to do with youV”; aqd smiling 
archly Tanman took away the stall' into the courtyard. 

“Jagat, ray boy, run and bring this litthi thief to me.” 

Jagat jumped uj) and ran after Tatiman. They ran all 
round the house till tired. At last Tanman charged straight 
at Bawaji, who was ready with outstretched arms to catch 
her. hirst she and then Jiigiit fell into their brosul expanse, 
and BaAvaji hold them tight to his breast. 

“ Now, you imp, I have caught you ! .lust wait, and vou 
shall have a taste of my staff. Have you m, .-ospect'for 

old age ?” He gave the children a parting embrace before 
he put them down again. 

“ WeU. Qun»va,>H, to-dH, WW-disciplw ot our 
Te«!h« have come to the temple from Virpor »„d then- i. 
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going to Im) h littlo Bhajan-party.' So I am come to take son 
with me.” 

“ To-day there is a nautcli at the court and Raghuhhai 
wanted to take them there.” 

‘‘No mother, we are not going there. Are we, Tanmanr” 
cried Jagat. He never likexl t)eing taken out by Kaghuhhai. 

“ Of course not ; tiie.y shall go along with me. Go, 
children, and got your things on.” 

‘‘But you should bring us back at ni<;ht.” 

‘‘ Oil, no. They shall sleep there.” 

“ Y<fs, auntie (l<‘ar, we will stay there.” The children 
walked out arm in sirni. 

“See, (runavanti, what a pretty couple they make. God 
seems to have nu*ant tluun for each other. 

Giinavanti smiled a little and said, ‘‘Yes! she is not of 
our cast**, *dse T would surely have not her for my son.” The 
Hindu mother fe«>ls gr«*ater plea mre at the marriage of her 
son than at his birth, and even the talk of his marriage is a 
perjMjtual comfort. 'I’lie ebildreu heard the last few words ; 
with a glance at each (jther tbi?y went in to dre.ss. 

“Gunavanti, did you hear the latest news?” 

“What? ” 

** You know (!hampa, the dancing girl, she who has been 
called out from another place ? His Highness is going to keep 
htg permammtly in his retinue.” 

“ Ob, nonsense, Hawaji ! Tin* poor pi’ince has got a btul 
name, .so piH)ple talk anything and everything about him.” 

JiLst tluMi a shadow fell across the veranda. A IS'tnuiffoul 
had come to beg for ahus. 

“Mother, pray give souietliing.” There was .some magic 
in the tone of that gentle reijuesf which did not belong to the 
yellow' rol)e the man wore. Both turned to look at him and 

* A iwirty wlivrtt ilovotiimid smijc': :iinl liviuiis tuv sung and soiiir of ilio ovisotlns from 
ancient sm|*lurf*8 Hif> roi'iiiMi. Tiioso ar** p'lirnilly afior nightfall and Mniu’iinies 

have mally 8|)ltiiidid niiiNiiial 
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were astonished. The man was standing there humbly asking 
for alms, hut looked as if he could give alms to thousands. 
The Sannymi was still a young man. Even among thousands 
his fair and finely chiselled foitures might have struck 
anybody. Arjuna might have looked thus when he carried 
away his bride Subhadra, or perchance Mahadeva in the 
full splendour of his youth might have liad this grace. 
TTia appearance indicated hitent powers of the dancing 
Shiva, which, if unloosened, could dance the whole world 
into destruction. His lips were ripe and full ; usually they 
were parted by a quiet, loving smile, but they could have 
curled up with the consciousness of power and could have 
caused men to ti'emble to behold them ; and looking at the 
man, one would have thought the latter possibility not at all 
unnatural. Some earthly lover might have imagined such 
lips for his beloved, but this man’s eyes had a heavenly look in 
them. They reflected the wisdom, pure and profound, which 
belongs only to those who meditate upon the Origin of things, 
or by those who are mei'ged in unceasing contemplation of the 
Absolute. The light flashing from thescj eyes had no power, 
shared by the pure rays of the sun, of con(|uering darkness 
and filth. Upon the fair and majestic expsuise of tlnv forehead 
deep thinking aud profound study weri> unmistakably stamp^. 
One might have expected to see such majesty crowning the 
brows only of that Oc<‘aii of Vedantic lore, that super<sage 
Shankaracharya. Complete self-poss(;ssion and the pruice that 
comes through it were oozing out at every pore of the man. 
He stood there like a well-guarded, self-contain(;d fortrc.ss 
without any loophole of either a fault or a foible. 

Ilamkisandasji knew everybody in thjj town, so he was 
surprised to see the stranger and his manifest potvers. Guna- 
vanti, full of faith and devotion, stood gazing at the ascetic 
in mute adoration. His apiKsaranco had assured her that he 
was no ordinary low-ea.ste beggar. 

“ Maharaj, who are you ?” asked Bawaji. 
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The Sftnnt/asi turned his large eyes upon Ramkisandasji. 
The honest gaze of liamkisatidasji bent low in reverence 
liefore, the power and wisdom Hsishing from those wondrous 
eyes. 'I’iie mind of oven llie igtiorant Bawaji felt the respect 
and revenmee due to a spirituiil sup(?rior. 

“ I ! 1 am hut oim of th<5 hiimhlest. of tlm servants of the 

Almighty Ijoitl,”' eviMi in tluwe sim]>le words there was a 
l)Oundless humility and an iri'osistihle eliarin. 

“ VVhei*e are you frf)ni ? ” 

“ I am from the, vilbege of Varat. Some business of the 
temple has to he attended here.” 

“ Are you rtsally from ^'arat ? Ami how is my friend 
there, Kariiiiauandji ? ” 

“The Swamiji is my (Juru. 1 hav«‘ come hither at his 
bidding. But pardon, good Sir ; whom have I the honour of 
addressing ? ” 

So I’etined and yet so unailected was his manner, that 
both (fuuavanti and Ramkisiindasji felt their ivspect for him 
increasing every moment. Kamkisaudasji in reply gave his 
name and with a humility In* had never felt in his life before 
reque.sted the honour of a visit from him at his temple. 

“ N?)4 to-day, paivlon me. IFaharaj. When T come again 
I will surely do mys(df t he honour and pleasure of visiting 
you at y<mr temple.” 

Ivaghuhhai came up the front steps just at that moment ; 
he Wiis vexed to see the tw«» ascetics and muttered something 
about ochre robes and family honour, lie dared not say 
anything to Itjimkisiiiulasji, so he vented lus anger on the 
other man. 

“ Who are you, Sir, and what do you want ? ” 

The Sannpasi eist a piercing glance upon th<‘ Kotwal, 
taking his full measure from top to too. Flo smiled as a 
grown up person smiles at the folly of a child. To lliighuhhai 


is tlio niiiiui always usoil by tin’s man for tho Alisoliiiiv 
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the smile was inscriitablo, Imt he felt his power was being 
set at nought and he siiw himself bidng humbled. In spite 
of all this he felt hims<‘lf earned ofT by the irresistilile magic 
of the Swanii’s personality. 

“ Dear Sir ! ” replied the Swaini, “ I am a SoHni/asi and 
have come for alms.” He took (he ))rolVere(l gift of flour from 
Gunavanti and walked away. To llaghubhai this was a new 
and strange e.vpcrience. This man had prov«‘d the wonderful 
power he hatl even over himself, the Kotwal. 

“ Well, children, wher»^ are you olT to ? ” 

“ Bawaji has come to fetch them. I’here is a Hhajan 
party.” 

ilaghuhliai had no particular wish to take the childi'en 
out. So he was relieved and felt thankful to the old man. 

“ Well you may go, good-bye, Bawaji.” 

“Good-bye, Now come, Jagat on one side of me and 
Tanman on the other.’* 

“No, Bawaji,” said Tanman, “ wt* will walk togetlnw 
hand in hand by ourselves.” 


CllAPTEH IV 
The Tuoi'ii Pmoiited 

Baw'aji arrived at the temple with the children. It was 
an old temple and part ot it was in ruins. ’I'he entrance 
opened into a big inner courtyard; the sanctuary was just 
opposite the door and in it stood the images of liainehandraji 
and Sitaji. There woi-e two rooms on eithf^r .side of this in 
one* of which was some furniture and the other was used as 
Bawaji’s private room. There was a covered veranda running 
all round the court yai-d A dozen or more Bawajis were sit- 
ting in the courtyard. Some were pulling quietly at their 
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frHtija-pipcs ; a cxiuplc were trying to put right a big drum by 
thumping and pulling it in various ways. Another old Bau'aji 
was making herculean hut fruitless eiVorts to tune a i^itnr 
ancient as himself. 

*■ Look here, here eonie." Ilainkisandasji.’' 

“ Yes, .laiiardan, iny hoy. Xow make ready For the 

AHi:' 

A young disciple, fully dressed in a loiii'cloth, made haste 
to prepare for the Afti. Uanikisiiudasji, nn.'aiiwhile, took 
the chihlren into tln^ sanctuary to pay their homag4' to the 
deitii^s. 

“ Jhil, oh Ihiwaji, your llamchandraji is still last asleep.” 

I low so?” 

“ llow? Have I yet rung the bell r 

•‘Jtideed, T had Forgotten,” and the Bawaji lifted up 
Taiiinan to ring the hell. 

“ And look here, luy dears, we will In* singing hymns all 
night to |{aniji. IF you I'eid sleepy just come here and luck 
yourselves in on (hat mat(r»*ss in fin* corner.” 

“Very well.” 

Coming out llanikisaiidasji asked, “dankidasji, do you 
know the Swami ji of Varat r ” 

“Oh, that <ild Fclljnt r Y<-n what of hiinr” 

" T .saw his disciple lo-day. A wondrous man ! I have 
never seen ;i more splendM speeinien of manhood." 

“ Oh, yes. I to(4 hav<* In-anl that he has ha<l a tiew disciple 
tlmse last cou]>le oF years anil (he whole vill.-ige has gone stark 
mad aft(T him.” 

In (he meanwhile Janardan had got the .Ir/t ready, 
he now hi'ought in the re(|uisites and all the llawajis got up 
and went into the sanctuary. |{amkisjindasji grasped in his 
powerful hands the he.-ivy round brass tray with its seven 
lighted wicks. Thiw or four people began to strike on brass 

' AfU'r lioiug ivvuiviu'i) III i.iu* diMiy In* I'cH Ihjii-.' inside 

uhAmbor. 
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gon{^. In the further corner a couple thundered away upon 
a kettle drum. At short intervals Jankidasji blew ear- 
splitting blasts from a huge conch, others started ringing 
bells of various sizes thus adding their clt'orts to the praise- 
worthy task of rousing Ramji. God is ever so much greater 
than man and correspondingly greater is the noise needed to 
wake him up. Very likely for this reason lie is unable to 
hear the whispered prayers of helpless creatures wasted by 
hunger and enfeebled by disease ! 

The Arti of the Bawaji was enough to burn up, besides 
the sins, all patience as well, in most human beings. Tt lasted 
about three quarters of an hour. On either side of the 
images of Rama and Sita the Rawajis stood in two rows 
like courtiers. Most were singing to the tune of the 
whirling tray. Drunk with the holy wine of the Bhajan, 
their ignorant, illiterate souls left all the ve.vations, 
troubles and sins of tin* world behind them and soared 
away into the higher, purer regions tilled with unselfish 
divine love. 

Jagat and Taiiman were standing just, in front. For a 
few minutes they too hud joined their palms in devotion, but 
getting tired they soon let their hands dro]). .{ couple of 
minutes later Jagat began to sulTer fi’uin lidgets in his leg.- 
on account of his having had to stand still so long and In* 
began to stamp on the floor with bis feet. Tannian's feet too 
were tired .so she leaned with her arm on .lagat's shoulder. 
The pretty limbs of the two little, children -the beauty of 
Tanman .specially — seemed t«» blaze Forth in the flickering 
light of the waving Arti.. After a time Tanman began to 
sing. Music is cabdung. fii the midst of the deafening 
^tter and din around she sang out loudly. “ Raghupati, 
Lord of Heaven, deign to dwell in this p»)or hejirt ’’—she 
began the first song learnt by the maidens of Gujamt. Some- 
times she beat h<;v little foot on the floor to keep time. 
Tanman got completely absorbed in her music. 
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The Arti ended at last and the din suddenly subsided. 
A moment :igo there was noise eriouf^h to awaken ten 
thousand coi'|>Nes from their grHV(>s, and now one could 
have heard a pin drop. Only the sweet bird-like notes of 
'ranman were heard '(rilling out: “Rama slew tlx; ditiaded 
demon.” 

The Bawajis, so long absorljed in the Arti, turned 
suddenly, and stood struck with amazement. Like the 
love-.song of a nightingah; after the thunders of a world- 
destroyim; tempest sounded the sweet notes. Even their 
hardened hearts were melted and they looked admiringly 
at the pair. 

Suddenly stdf-consciousuess came back to Tanman ; hers 
was the only voice heard, and blushing crimson, she stopped 
abruptly. 

“ Bravo, little girl, bravo.” said Jankidasji coming near, 
“ well done indeed I ” He lifted up 'Panman in his arms. The 
peace following the music was now asrain di.sturbed, for the 
sweet olferiiigs were now being distributed. The noise began 
again. As we comedown from heaven and get among physical 
things once again, w(> naturally cry out. 

The children enjoyed the sweets, and all went out into 
the open courtyard. Jankidasji still held Tanman in his lap. 
Jagat was sitting at a distance. After some time the musical 
instruments consented to give forth some semblance of har- 
monious notes. 

“ Dear,” said Jankidasji. “do sing something.” 

'Panman smiled. Which maiden dislike flattery and praise ? 
“ No, Maharaj.’' 

“ No, but you must.” 

“ But what shall I sing. I cannot sing at all.” 

“ No, no, do not toll sioru*s. Sing anything.” ^ 

“Yes, darling, don’t be shy,” pleaded Ramki8anda.sji, 

“Well, then, listen. But I do not know' songs about 
Ramchandraji but about Krishna.” 
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“Oil, well, it dees not matter." 

TAiitnaii cleaved her fhvoat : ln‘v tender Hnte-like notes 
poured out. in a sweet little h:vlla«l.' 


“ My love has quite fovijotten me, 

O flarlins? of my heart, my Lord. 

My Kahniula.- J trusted lime 

False is thy love and false Ihy word. 


All through the weary ni»;ht I woej» 

My heart is torn 'twixt hopes and tears. 
Sleep closes not my huriiiiif? eyes. 

My j)illo\v, friend, is wet with tears. 


"Hs true, itiv Ilari, once von sent. 

With words of love, a h'tter sw(‘et ; 
But hlack art thou, and faithless too, 
'I’hine heart is hlack with foul deceit. 


You won my untriisl m;iiden love, • 

Then flun«; me helpless from your side 
Oh, Chieftain of proud Jadav clan, 

W’ould such iMse deed enhamre their pride !- 

Without thee life hath lost its charm ; 

A corner in thy loviii"; heart 
Reserve for me ; — oh, come to m«.'. 

Give me one kiss— ere life depart. ” 


« No tranglatio). can Kiv,. .•», i.lcn of iho beauty of U... otiKinal Uric. KncIi woril there 

i« full of tender as..„ i=.tioi...r KriHl.na ,.„.l Tl„. l.iw n.erolv ntt...i.i.t«l 

ft feeble paraplirasp. 


* Krishua. 
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The Hawjijis, the ad.'iinanl-lieMrtiHl Hawnjis, knowinj; 
neither love nor family, vvlio had never hathori in the siveet 
sti'eam of a maiden’s love, who would not even have cared to 
wash their hands after s|)iilin<>; human blood — even such 
hard -liear ted Hawajis fell their very heiii^s thrilled hy the sad 
simplicity of this ballad. Kor some momenls--a dozen pt*r- 
haps — they allowed the wa'ers of pure h>ve io lave their 
hearts, they bathed in its limpid stream and — (‘merged the 
hotter and the purer from it. To sini; sonffs throhhinu; with 
all th<! ecstasy of hiirniiur love or even to hear the hurniiu; 
notes of the h(.‘art is real education. Kor they pierce throuirh 
the outward indilTerence of mankind, thev melt awav tin* ice 

• ft 

of sellishness, which freezes ■•the u;enial current of the soul” 
and whatcv(*r raises the brute up to tin* human level is educa- 
tion in the truest sense. 

All acclaimed Tanman loudly as she tinisln>d her son:;. 

“ Hut,’* said .lankidasji, who had het>n lookin'; about him 
for some lime. Sita is here, hut wlnwt^ has our llamji dis- 
appeared ' ’’ 

“ Poor little tdiap 1 lie must have ixone to IsmI. Xow. 
Tanman dailini;. you too run away. Yt)U did e.vceedinsrly well 
to-day and^ ijave us tin* •;reai'*si pleasure. Tanman irot up 
and look'id round h»*r hut no .lai;at w;is to he s(*en. 

.lankidasji at last mana*;»?d to strai'j:hten the strings of 
his crazv silni- and with a loiiit-drawn " a-a-a-a-a-a-a-, . 

ft 

now cou?;hini;. now splutterin';, arnuieeil to brim; his voi<*e to 
the corivct pitch, .\ffer about a i|uarter t)f an hour’s runnim; 
over the whole i;amut wi'h everv <*onceivahle variation, some 
eonnectiHl words heiran to conn* from his throat ; 

“ My soul. s;ivi> up life’s shiftim; nuicksand 
.Viul on Rock of .\';es anchor.” 

Tanman hos;an to seari'li for .h-urat. Kvery srirl. even a 
child of eifjht or nim* has arol the intuition of her se.v; so sin* 
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knew thnt Jag^al had some special reason For letiving; lier and 
going away. She* went to the room wh(?re the mattress had 
been spread Tor them. Jagat was lying upon it, face down, 
'l^nman quietly went up to him and sat down near him. She 
leaned against .lagat’s body, hut he did not speak ; she gave 
him a litth’ loving slap but he only set his lips tight and 
moved not. flagut was really angry and was not likely to 
give way so e;isily. 

“ Kishor, (h'Jirest, «lo speak to me. |)o look up, my 
darling,” said 'ranman, and with all her strength tried to turn 
him on his back. At last Jagat yielded to her efforts, and 
said : 

“ You go and sing and laugh hy yourself. What have I 

to do with vou I ” Love's swav must always he undivided. 

• • • 

“ Nay, Kishor, my dear, don’t say that. If you luid told 
me so I would never have sung,” cooed 'I'anman. “ Brother 
dear, please do not treat me thus, 1 am to Is^ with you only 
a few days more.” 

Jagat was suddenly startled into life and sat up ; “ "Why 
so?” 

“Ah, now you speak, you dear old rogue! ” 

“ No, hut do tell me, why only a few days more j- ” 

“ Yes, r quil(^ forgot to tell you. We ar«f going away.” 

“ When ? When ? And who are the ‘ we ’ ” 

“ Father says he will he yirohfihly transferred.” 

“B^allv?” “Yes.” 

% 

“ Oh, my dear Tanman, whal shall 1 do without you ? ” 
The words of the child were innocent, but they implied a 
deep and real wound : “ How .shall 1 get on without vou.” 

“ But surely 1 will come back.” 

Jagat felt hjjiiig <!rushed by the impending calamity ; 
“ How so ? Will your father be transferred here j^ain ? ” 

Both remained for a while sunk in deep thought. They 
looked at each other in helpless dejection. At last Tanman 
found a way out. 
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“ But. Niirely T Avill always write to you. And when T 
grow up T will oonne hack.” 

Jagat liked this proposition better. “ Yes, I will also 
grow up by then and will he earning my own living, and wc 
will live together — mummy, you and I,” cried he, his heart 
swelling with pride. 

“ And then we will marry,” added I'anman, a.s if a 
sudden Hash had illumined the darkness of their ignorance. 
But once again she was plunged in deep thought. " But, 
Kishor, dear, if you forget me? ” 

“ I forget you ? ” cried Kishor proudly. He was already 
well acquainted with romances and their language. “T forget 
you? My Devi? No, it. can never he. What are you 
thinking of ? ” 

“ Honour bright ? ” 

“ Honour bright I .lust come here.” .saying so, he caught 
Tanman’s arm atul led her in front of the altar where the 
images stood in the sanctuary. 

“Here before Riunehandraji 1 sw«“ar never to forget 
you.” 

For fivi* minutes the children remained quiet aJid solemn. 
From olitsidc came the dintp bass notes of Ramkisandasji 
singing— “ All the world is seeking Rama-a-a-a-...” Then 
came a wonderful moment for both. The oppre.ssing lotul on 
their hearts was lightened and the soul of **acb looked into 
the others eyes. "My Kish«)r'. ” “Devi!” and they clasped 
hands before the altiir. 

**«««' 

At si.\ o’clock the next morning Kamkisiindasji finished 
his Bhajan, and after singing his morning hymn ' he went in 
to wake up the childri'u. The little lovers were asleep on the 
mattress looking like uno|Mmed rosebuds. They were still 
clasping (‘ach other’s hands as if afraid of being separar»?d 


Hliainivi. 



even in sleep. The tender lishl of tiie niornins; wjis falling 
around them, and .soft .sneet hi*e<*J!e.s wei'e blowing round their 
pretty faces. Tt seemed as if the souls of both, as tender and 
pure as their bodies -bad attained the goal of human endea* 
vour, and, eomplelely ab.surbed into (Sieli other, were being 
united before their God in bonds of Love Givin(^ Did the 
gods and goddesses weil thus of old r 

(7« bi‘ nuithnieil) 


K. M. Muxsm 
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C0.(JPEIliVT10N AND THE PROBLEM OP 
VOCATlONiVL EDUCATION 

One of the world’s greatest teachers held ignorance to 
be the worst of sins and the root cause of human misery, 
and it certainly seems that if the leaven that is now working 
in all countries brings them disaster instead of a happier era, 
ignorance will be the cause ; ignorance of what might be done 
towards solving all our problems by the simple and peaceful 
means of economic co-operation ; we are concerned in this 
article* with the solution by co-operation of the fundciincntally 
important problem of education, but we cannot separate one 
from others that it would solve, so, for t?very reason, we 
shall start by considering co-opcnvition in a geiu'ral way. 

The movement that bears that name, may be said to be on 
the eve, now, of triumph, owing to the productive power given 
to labour by industrial ])rogress, and the increased facilities 
given for employing unskilled workers. The earning classes 
will .see that this progress is opening up for tliem a new and 
very simple way of solving their probK-ms, both economic 
and political, by organisim: themselves to work for each 
other, to employ each other mutually as we might e.\press it, 
and so to be iiidi'jHmdent of tin* ** laws of supply and demand” 
and that is what we have to understand now first and foremost. 

Tiiere is iKJ need to explain to peopl.i in India that this plan 
would solve political problems as wtdl as economic ones. In 
the language that is now current, if people had the option of 
working in their own economic organisation, it wojiUl be 
perfectly easy for them to withhold their co-operation entirely 
from any government, and by that means to bend governments 
to their will. 

But a good deal of confusion c.\ists now in popular notions 
as to what co-operation is. and what it might or might not do. 
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owing to the fact that the pioneers tailed to carry out their plan 
as originally conceived, and that the co-operative movement then 
transformed itself into a mere democratic system of trading. 

Some early pioneers tried to organise people in co-operative 
communities or “ coramoinvealths ” to produce the principal 
necessaries of life for themselves, Tht?y thought out their 
plan well, they foresaw, and arranged for, the economic 
difficulties that would have to he met, but they failed in 
practice liecaiise the workers were never iinsellish enough to 
sink their personal opinions and work together to caiTv out the 
plan. Innumerable attempts weiv made, hut they all came 
to grief in that way. 'I'he Rochdale eo-operativi“ shops system 
is the basis of the movement as we see it now. The 
plan is to create biter, industries which the co-o])erators 
would support by being customers to them, enjoying them- 
selves the profits that an? made, and for those industries 
ultimately to work together and carry out the true idea of 
mutual employment and economic independence. Rut, to cut 
a long story short, the whole in tenrst of I he co-operators se(*ms 
to have centred in the profits of the shops, the ideal was lefi 
to look after itself and thus it was never attained. 

Quite naturally then, the idea is now li.xed in the popular 
mind that co-operation as originally conceived, i.r. mutual 
employment, demands more altruism to carry it out than m 
possess and that, therefor**, eo-0])eration does not ntfer a 
practical solution for our greater |)rohlems. 

But success dejtends on a factor that is changing constantly 
and rapidly : namely tin; productive power of labour. Pro- 
gress is constantly opening up new facilities for carrying 
out the true idea : that of mutual employment. 

e must set ourselves to discovering ways of commencing 
the application of this economiciilly sound idea that short- 
sighted selfishness will not be ahli* to deleat. and those who 
will take the iroiihle to do that may he the saviours of our 
modern civilisation. 
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Now in this connect ion a profoundly interesting situation 
has arisen to which all workers for progress must give their 
very host attention. 

Many people excuse themselves from active participation 
in efforts to solve social problems, saying that charity 
begins at borne. None, however, can fail to take an interest, 
in some way or other, in the prrthlem of education, because 
it goes straight to almost every home. Now co>operation 
can solve our educational ])i'oblcms and nothing else can. 

All have come to realise at least that we need a more 
practical system of education than we have. Those who take 
the most su])erticial view see that, as a result of education 
having spread so much among all classes, liberal professions, 
and generally all the occupations for which schooling qualities 
people, arc overstocked, so schools as they are now circumstanced 
do not tit hoys to make a living. Those who look more deeply 
into the question of the welfare of future generations see more 
reasons than one to demand a riipid and radical r(;form of our 
educational .system. 

Physiologists know now. that the young human l)eing is 
e.xtraordinarily plastic and caiwhle of being moulded either 
for better qr for worse; and the age of “plasticity,” in the 
opinion of the Royal l?oinmi.ssion on Physical Deterioration, 
continues up to alwut eighteen. 

We know now that, by .setting to work in the right way, 
to develop chihlren's vitality, their ah*rtness, their energy we 
can to an enormous extent, make normal children energetic 
and strong and form even their character in the moral sense. 

We know, therefore, that there ar«‘ things we can do for 
the young by the side of which the importance of the mere 
teaching, w'hich is the he-all andeiid-all of our present system, 
seems to shrink Into insigniticance. Besides, by proper food and 
attention to hygiene, viUlity and strength are induced by keep- 
ing the child at occupations that, hy interesting it keenly, call 
forth the utmost of joyful exertion : joy and hearty exercise 
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of all the faculties are the sunshine and showers that make the 
young human plant develop. The moral senses which are 
founded upon the conceptions of love and of duty, are exer- 
cised by keeping the child at employment that will be a 
labour of love. 

Now all this means, in a few words, that the very simplest 
and the most natural of all things, namely suitable practical 
work, the fruits of which are always visible, and the inspira- 
tion of which is loving service, is the most important thing in 
education. Thus it is that all great educationists endorse the 
view Ruskin has expressed so well in the words : “ Employ- 
ment is the half, and the primal half, of education, it is 
the warp of it ; and the fineness or the endurance of ail the 
subsequently woven pattern depends wholly on its straight- 
ness and its strcngtli.” 

Second in importance to useful work for vitality-training, 
is undoubtedly play and sports generally, to which, there- 
fore, the very greatest cure should he givcji and for which we 
must give full opportunities. 

Wc have not to contemplate any revolution so alarming 
to the ordinary mind, as the substitution of moral and vitality 
training for schooling. As a matter of fact, chws-work is 
necessary also from the highest point of view of training. 
Study is the supreme means of giving mental discipline, 
which is, of course, of foremost importance in moral 
training. If continuous, however, class work is morally and in 
every way had, and must he utterly condemned. In long 
stretches it induces a spiiit of listlessne.ss and shirking, of 
everything in fact that is absolutely poison to 11u< young in the 
plastic age. It must alternate with practical work and sports. 
Then children Avill take to it also keenly, because it Avill ho a 
change and it Avill then do then good not harm. 

What, then, we need is a very long day at school in which 
constant changes will produce constant and keen interest and 
the day will be passed, not cheerfully only, but with delight, 
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each change coming in such a way as to create a strong 
and lively interest and then, as physiologists can tell 
us, every normal child will grow up energetic, alert and 
strong. 

There will be nothing but agreement now-a-duys as to the 
desirability of such an educational system, but the* whole ques- 
tion is how the cost is to he met. The answer is to be found in 
a single word -and that is, co-operation ; and a co-operative 
oi^anisation ein allow us to do all that is desirable for the very 
poorest children as well as for the rich. Thus wi* may 
hope that we shall find the educationist, in solving his 
own problem, the pioneer of the co-operative idea of mutual 
employment, and hviding us in the direction in which is to be 
found the realisation of hope for all bur longings for better 
social conditions. 

Industrial progress has (‘nabled us to niak(‘ such great use 
of the labour of children, employed, of course, with a sufficient 
proportion of adults, that it is in our power to make the 
practical work jiay from tin? age of ten or so. But we should 
require probably one adult to every two childi’en, so that if they 
were employed, one-thinl of their time on the practical work, it 
would nuiaii that there would be approximately an adult 
worker for every six or eight children above, say, ten. Edu- 
cation on this plan would, therefore, need its two distinct 
departments, the one scholastic and the other economic. 

To organise the economic department is the great work of 
the educational and social reformer, to dag. 

Now, we come to an economic principle that is of the very 
greatest importance and opens up immense possibilities for 
education. 

The child, and even, in the great majority of cases, the 
student, being a member of a family, other members of which 
earn money, can perfectly well bring his contribution in kind, 
provided only that it is in the form of articles of common use 
with a reasonable amount of choice, so tlirt it would be better 
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in every way to employ the cliildren producing articles For 
their own use and for use in their families — that is to say “ co 
operatively.'’ 

'Phis means that thi' uolleg«> and school industrial establish- 
ments would enable tlie voiiiit!; workers, as we might exprt^ss 
it, to earn their wages double, since they would earn both as 
producers and as distributors- or supposing thtur pi*oductive 
labour bad no particular value, still they would earn the 
distributors’ protils. This double earning is in any u;uie the 
strength of co-operation, and not peculiar to this case ; the 
principle, however, would work very simply and vary visibly 
applied to education, and thus opens up immense possibilities. 

But now for the present let us iu)t think so much of 
possibilities for the future, but rather of how we might b(< able 
to make a small beginning with schools as they are and with 
the parents’ ])rejudicos as we actually find them: to such 
work somehow, is the im])ortant thing. 

Market garden produce can be grown undew good condi- 
tions For less than half of what it genc'rally costs to buy 
retail. If. tlnsn, schools wei'c to liav<‘ ganlens with a sulTicient 
number of trained gardeners, umler competent supervision 
and direction, the boys might have e.vcellent pnicticaU training 
in doing some work under thi* gawleners in rotation. At first 
we should not be able to persuade parents to consent to more 
than a few hours a week of practical work, so that the boy.s’ 
labour wf)uld have little or no valu<* ; sf ill, however, thev 
might earn as distributors by taking the produce home, which 
they would do with great pleasure and pride from tin? Feeling 
that they had helped to produce it; and. however unimportant 
eco^omieally their part had l)een, their joy and their pride in 
it would not be diminished. It would be possible to armnge 
at once for town schools to send a proportion of their boys 
every day to a branch outside the towns, when;, whilst going 
on with their lessons, they would have some healthy work of 
this kind ; an arrangement that would obviously be of the very 
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greatoNt valu« to town children, their earnings its distributoi*s 
easily paying the cost of travelling. 

It is of great importance that tht* gardener.s should he 
supervised together with the hoys. In any enterprise the 
tendency is for most employees, unless clo.sely supervised, to 
.shirk their work, and thus los.ses occur. If, however, each 
worker had two or throe boy helpers to look after, he would 
on the one hand, not l>e able to shirk so easily, and at the 
same time, he would not eveu he nearly so much inclined to, 
for, under his direction, the hoys would do a good deal of the 
work demanding hodilv exertion, so would make even a lazilv 
disposed man do a fair day’s work, provided only he was not 
also incompetent, and the disciplim* of the school was not 
defective. Any one who had anything to do with organising 
and supervising labour will realist* how ini|)ortant that 
fiustor is. 

An organisation of this kind would give the senior boys 
the opportunity at once of having one of the most commercially 
valuable of all trainings, in organising and supervising 
lalamr. 

But, now, schools would not he prepared to rake on liu^e 
numhers •of gardener.-, knowing ipiitc well, that if they were 
not managed in the right way. heavy loss would he the result. 
We need the co-operative orgaiii.sation. of the schools not only 
to give all the ni*ce.ssary technical advice and .-upervision, but 
also to fake the iinancial responsibility, of which the schools 
themselves would not consent Intake more than a limited part. 

Evidently, we cannot demand of .i single .school that it 
should launch out on a new enterprise of this kind and learn 
the way to carry out the plan, jH*rha|vs in the proverbially 
expensive .school of expi'i’ience. (.'o-operatively. however, if 
can he done, and so we need lirst and foremost the school and 
college co-operative organi^ition. 

The same organisation would organise collegi* and .school 
co-o])erative .stoii's, which, acting together as hinnchcs ol a 
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oenind organi^tion, would he able, under modern conditions, 
to give stadents and school children opportunities of earning 
as distributoi's by taking articles to their homes, and of gain- 
ing practical commercial experience. The idea of the school 
and college co-operative stores is, of course, well-knonrn, and 
has attained a considerable degree of success. With a central 
organisation on a large scale, it would be possible to deal in 
articles other than those of everyday use, those in connection 
with which the advantages of co-operative buying are 
greatest. 

Here again there is aii economic principle we want to 
understand and apply. If, in tiny way, a number of people 
could agree to make their purchtises through the same channels, 
they could have, of course, more advantageous terms, whatever 
those channels might be. It would also be an immense advan- 
tage to all to have a co-operative general agency that would 
advise people in connection with any purclnise. Practically, 
however, it is not fetisible to induce people to combine 
for either of these purposes, they will not take the trouble. 

But they would readily do it if their children were the 
canvassers and suitably rewarded for their agency. The 
school stores and agency are, thcD'fore, a way of. realising 
economic po.ssibilities, that as yet we have realised only to a 
very small extent, and/or that reason, thetf should pay from 
the first. 

Industrial training is necessary also, but schools are. 
of course, quite incaimble of organising industries successfully 
and unable to take the financial responsibility. 

A school and college co-operative organisation, however, 
would be able to solve this difficulty also. With its various 
branches in the different schools, it would be an important 
agency, so its support would be well worth having, and it 
would easily be able to induce sAall industrialists to enter 
into arrangements with schools for the employment of the 
boys on a systematic and suitable plan, in consultation 
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with the school authorities, in exchange for its siippMt 
conimerciiilly. 

Evidently, we may anticipate, that when the organisation 
became a powerful one, it would not be satisfied with such an 
elementary arrangement as that, but would enter into some 
kind of partnership with owners of small industries, so as to 
have as nearly as practically possible, a proper share of the 
profits its agency would cause them to earn. Ultimately, of 
course, we may conceive of a very large organisation of this 
kind starting its own industrial enterprise in the various 
schools and colleges, but meanw'hile it would be able to 
arrange for industrial work in schools, and advance step by 
step, towaitls that final development. 

In those simple ways by co-operation, we may advance in 
the direction of ediicsition that would offer hopes of enabling 
hoys to earn as well as to learn, that is to say, education which 
ought to be not dearer but cheaj>er than the present defective 
sy.steni. As soon as we began to realise some of these 
earning {lossibilities, we can foresee that wo should establish 
schools on this principle for poorer l)oys, in which they would 
spend a suflicient part of the day in industrial work to insure 
that they would be self supporting. We should then hope 
to 1 h! able to overcome remaining prejudices and form public 
opinion gradually in favour of practical education for all classes. 

Very simply, tium, we should pass from educational to 
social reform. 

Evidently this system of education could extend to adults 
also. We should he able to allow people of any age to join 
an organisation of this sort, receiving remuneration in 
kind and getting any industrial training they wanted. 

When we h.id done that, we should virtually have solved 
the problem of mutual employment, and that would mean, 
ending unemployment. 

We might find in that way a very rejidy solution for the 
problem of middle plass unemployment in India. Young adults 
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working in such organizations might very easily earn thirty 
rupees’ worth a month of food stufifsand other useful articles, 
whilst receiving a practical industrial training that would 
qualify them very soon to command good salaries. 

The problems of practical education and of unemployment 
are absolutely l)ouiid up together in India, and they are also in 
every country. People can always get work in a mutual orga- 
nisation in which they will do their share of producing articles 
for themselvc.s, and for others similarly situated. At this 
point, hoAvever, we pass from the odiictitional (|uestion to other 
social questions and we shall cry a halt, for many will think 
that we are entering into the domain of uurealisable dreams. 

But we are not dreaming at all ; these are the po.ssibilitie.s 
of economic co-operation, which have been jwrfpctly well realised 
by all thoughtful people for the last century and which, it now 
seems, we may attain by the way of an educational organisation. 
What concerns us immediately, however, is that we can now 
revolutionise our educational system if only we have the will. 
Our toltole system is citiated note by onr stortiuy icif/i the idea 
tlutf ediicetioii must he eepeushe and must therefore tn‘ j/oue 
throuyh rapidly and oiciny to that renmn ehitdren hare been set to 
icork in a way that is bad for them. Co-operation fian ehanye 
thai f 07' ns at once and by that alone it can usher in a new era ; 
really succossjhl school indnstries are itnpossible icilhont co- 
operation ; so, once 7no7'e, to stu/'l the school, co-operatice orynni- 
satioH is the tp'eat need. 

We must not, of course, (ix]«jct that in this way im)re than 
in any other, perfection will be attaincHl at once. The employ- 
ment of children in industrial work in a manner that will be 
instructioually and economically valuable will demand most 
careful study. Modern industrial methods, if thoughtlessly 
applied, are not at all good from the educsitional iispect. Pro- 
bably at first, some at lejist of the practicjil work will fall short 
of what one wouM desire from the purely educjitional point 
of view. Even st>, however, co-operation opens up a way in 
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which it would be possible to give the children the nlternative 
of employment, that is necessary to k«}ep them as inter««ted 
as possible all day, and to enable the expense* to be met of 
giving them systematically and unstintingly the most healthy 
kinds of games and sports, and to enable poor children 
to be given, at the school, a meal consisting of the 
most wholesome kinds of food, so that under tliose combined 
influences all normal children will grow up strong and 
energetu^ 

The application of co-operation to the solution of educa- 
tional problems in India has now Iweii the sjiecial study of 
the Calcutta University Poverty Problem classes for some 
years ; in fsict, ever since they came into existence. Several 
of the most prominent merchants of Calcutta, and of India 
generally, have giv(m their support to an oritauisation to which 
the name Indian Polytechnic Association has been given, 
formed to carry out the ideas put forth in this article ; there 
is some mention of it in the Heporl of the Calcutta University 
Commi8.sion.' Hith(*rto, however, from lack of populni 
appreciation, it has existed no more tlian in name, but practi- 
cal experiment has now proved the dilficnlty, nay almost the 
impossibility, of establishing practical ediujation by separate 
efforts, owing to the fact that schools sfeuerally know neither 
what practical work to take up. how to set about it, or how 
to dispose advantageously of anything they may produce. 
It is recognised now, as the result of (experience, that the 
co-operative organisation is needed first and forennost, and 
a sub-committee has been formed in this connection of the 
Bengal Co-Operative Organisation Society, to help the Associa- 
tion of which one of Calcutta’s foremost business men has 
consented to be a vice-president. 

India has always been held to offer a particularly hoi)eful 
field for the application of co-operation in any torm, and 


* Seo Volume Vll, p/30. 
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specially, perhaps to education, and novr that this start has at 
last been made in the right way some encouraging results are 
sure to follow. 


J. W. Fetavel 
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THE CONGRESS OK THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE EMPIRE 


Whilst the League of Nations has l)ecn occupying many 
months and days in getting its cuml)rous machinery instituted 
and set in working order on a lessiir scale — it is not perhaps 
too much to say — the Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire has lieen dominated by the spirit of the league and 
has been addressing itself in a mood of high seriousness to 
the accomplishment of certain of its aims. That the Univer- 
sities of the Einph'e can do much both by internal consolidation 
and by their externai attitude to promote the peace and order 
of the world is undoubted, and th(‘ consciousness of this 
opportunity was never absent from tbe deliberations of the 
Congress which was held recently at Oxford. 

It was a representative gathering. Delegates to the 
number of about UiO were present from practically every 
University of the p]m|>ire, and the Universities had not hesi- 
tated to send their most prominent men to take part in 
the delil)erations. Chancellors, Vice-Chancellors and Pro- 
Chanbellors, Presidents, Provosts and Principals constituted 
the majority of the members, wliilst men of lesser academic 
standing contributed a democratic element and maintained 
relations w'ith ordinary humanity. As always happens at such 
gatherings, the representatives from overseas took their duties 
more seriously on the whole, than did those who emanated 
from universities in the United Kingdom. The greater the 
distance, the more assiduous was the attendance and the nearer 
a university town happened to be to Oxford. The shorter 
and the more interrupted in many cases were the visits which 
its delegates paid to the Congress. But there were many 
even from the English and Scottish Universities outside of 
Oxford to whom this remark does not apply, and who, like 
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Sir Donald Macalistnr of Glasgow, took a leading part in 
the deliberations of the Congress and Iwre a large share of 
the burden of responsibility. And, as for our hosts in Oxford 
itself, even if they sat not througli the entire period of tlie 
discussions, nothing could have exceeded the <!ar(‘fulneas and 
cordiality of their hospitality. Behind the scenes much patient 
work must have gone to the perfecting of the arrangements 
which ensm-ed the eonifort and <*njoyment of all their guests. 

Calcutta had reason to he proud of its Indiiiii delegation. 
Not only was it large numerically— .so lai'ge indeed as to 
cause some searchings of heart on the part of th<? ollicials of 
the Congress and call for elasticity in the interpretation of 
the membership rules of that august body,- hut it was com* 
})osed of men who Inul a genuine title to represent their 
University. Calcutta was not content to appoint delegates 
who merely happemu! to he near Oxford and available at 
the time, or whose connection with the University was 
nominal and belonging entirely to the past, but men who 
were in the closest |)ossible touch with present affairs and 
specifically and practically interested in the deliberations of 
the Congress. In the.se deliberations also the Calcutta and 
Indian delegates in general t(K)k an iiurreasingly bnportaut 
share, and their speeches had considerable effect. 

The memljers of the Congress did not meet as .strangers 
under entirely new conditions. Many i)repa rations had already 
been made for the meeting of 1921, and the individual 
members had already had opportunities for making acquain- 
tance with one another. At the meeting of the Cougres.s in 
1912, provision had been made for the establishment of a 
Universities’ Bureau, and in tlie intervening years this 
organisation had attained to the dignity of a corporation, 
having articles of association and drawing a revenue from 
Government assistance and from contributions more or less 
willingly given by the Universities of the Umpire. It had 
■found a local habitation in Russell Square, London, and it 
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had busied itself with gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion Useful to migratory professors, lecturers and students of 
the different Universities and with facilitating research in 
subjects where co-operation was specially necessary. It had 
issued several editi(jns of a year-book or conspectus of the 
Calendars of the U niversities, and it had crowned its labours 
by undertaking the by no means easy task of making 
arrangements for the Congress of l!)21. 

These arrangjunents included a s(>ries of tours to the 
various Universities of the United Kingdom and Ireland, and 
as several of tliese tours preceded the meetings of the Cong- 
ress pi*oper, many of the delegates had formed associations 
with one another before they actually gathered together in 
Oxford. The Welsh I'niversities had alread\ l)een visited, 
and so had the Irish, though it is alleged that several of the 
delegjites who Inul arranged to go to Irehiud had loeen reading 
the newspapers too eand'ully and were attacked by sudden 
illness on tin; eve of their departure, Tlie University of 
London also had ulliLially received the delegates anti planned 
out a stM'ies ul visits to the various colleges and institutions 
under its jurisdiction. Inditin delegates found spt'cial in- 
teresi in Mn* mannilie.euily equippiul schools of medicine and 
seiciiee, discovered many friends nl the London School of Eco- 
nomics. and received :t cordial welcome at the School of 
Oriental Studies from a former Calcutta citizen. Sir Dennison 
Ross, 'riie hoiiediction of the State was received at a Gov- 
ernment lunch at the Siivoy Motel wheiv the Right Hon. 
A. J. Ralfour presided over a <listinguished gathering of 
literary men, scientists and ()oliticinns, and welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the Imperial (loverument, speaking 
impi*cssively of tlie spiritual unity of the ntitioiis. Humour 
was rife to the effect that His Majesty tlie King had intended 
to receive the delegates at Ruckingham Palace, hut unfortu- 
nately arrangements could not he com|)leted for the bestowal 
of this high honour. 
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On Tuesday inorning, 5th July, the serious business of the 
Congress began. In strenuous mood the delegates assembled 
at Paddington station m route for Oxford, whither they were 
conveyed by special tmin. On arrival at Oxford there was 
in the opinion of the authorities need for such great haste that 
considerable liberties were taken with the persons of the 
distinguished delegates. The railway bridge over the station 
road at Oxford is not adapted for the passage of motor buses, 
having on top, University delegates possessing large heads, 
and in several cases decapitation was imminent. However 
warning was given just in time and the peril was safely 
passed. It would have been a thousand pities if Sir Nilratan 
Sircar upon whose head the University of Oxord was about 
to shower its honour's had found himself deprived of that 
member of his body, at the very commencement of his visit. 

The Congress met in the magniticent Examination Schools 
of the University and the lirst se.ssioii was presided over with 
dignity and impressivene.ss by the 3ilarquis Curzon, who regret- 
ted that the efforts to discover “ political solutions for large- 
ly insoluble problems ” had b.*ft him but little opportunity 
in recent years for the study of acmlemic (|uestions. At the 
same time he had watched the pmgre.ss of the U niversities, 
the increase in their number and the development of their 
internal resources. Oxford hjul not b«!en slumbering even 
before the war ; sin* hswl l)een vigorously shaken out of her 
accustomed routine by the fact that 2,500 of her members 
had become ofllctws in the army, and she was now broad 
awake — to find that she had now 1,500 students instead of 
the 3,000 of pre- war days, and that her opportunities had 
increased at an even greater rate than her responsibilities. 
In referring to responsibility and opportunity the Marquis 
Curzon struck what might be deMcril)ed as the dominant note 
of feeling in the Congress, and his concluding words — “1 
venture to invoke the blessing of Providence upon * your 
labours”— were in keeping with the whole tone of his address 
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aaid anticipatorj of the serious spirit in which all the delibera- 
tions of the. Congress were conducted. 

At this session the Universities tried to set their own 
house in oilier and considered the balance of their studies. 
What was to be the place of the Humanities in the new edu- 
cational world ? Were the men of science to be accorded a 
grudging or h cordial welcome? And, if once admitted, were 
they to be allowed to possess themselves of the whole field ? 
Dr. L. il. Farnell of Exeter College, the "Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University and our otficial host, represented the 
classical scholar who deplored the abandonment of Greek and 
the diminution of Latin learning, and w'ho earnestly, though 
a little sadly, attempted to adapt himself to the new conditions. 
He was willing to lessen the time required for the training of 
a classical scholar by paying less attention to the study of 
accents and the composition of Greek and Latin verses, and 
he tnnphasised the importance of archmology for the revivi- 
fying of llelh'nic studies and the rec.apturing of the Hellenic 
spirit. He also pointed out the close coiineetion between 
classical studies and modern literature. It would have 1)een 
of interest to the Congress if more allusion had been made to 
the place, of Sanskrit in relation to modern University study 
in India, but attention was almost altogether concentrated 
upon the possible value of Latin and Greek. 

In an extremely interesting paper on '* The Place of the 
Humanities in the Education of Men of Science ” Professor 
Desch presented the case from the point of view of the scien- 
tist. He argued that while the mental training which had 
hitherto been exjx'Cted from :i minute study of the classics 
could now he given by science, yet the man of science was apt 
to become narrow if he had no knowledge of history or of the 
literature both of the past and the present age. In particular, 
ultra-specialism needed to Ije conn ter balanced by a synthetic 
view of knowledge which could be given only by humanistic 
culture. He made no plesi however, for a minute knowledge. 
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and his suggestion that instead of the original texts, tranBla< 
tions might quite well be used, was perhaps calculated to make 
the hair of the orthodox classicist stand on end. In passing, 
he made the pertinent remark that there was “ no necessary 
connection between science and inelegance of expression” 
and hinted tliat humanism might lead to improvement 
in style. 

At the afternoon session, the Congress looked beyond the 
borders of the Universities, and considered their relation both 
to the past and the future of their students. The training of 
students to fulfil their social and political responsibilities was 
the main idea of the discussion on “ The Teaching of Civics, 
Politics and Social Economics,” and Mr. Balfour, who presided, 
set the tone of the discussion high with his remark that he liad 
ceased to believe in the distinction between superior and inferior 
races. Prof. Montpetit of Montr(>al set in the forefront one 
of the main difficulties in the teaching of politics in Univer- 
sities, a difficulty which, as Miss Grier of Newnham also 
pointed out, bad retarded the progress of political studies. 
Was the University to enter into the domain of party politics 
and soil its hands with the dust ofconfiict? .\nd, on the 
other hand, how could it keep clear of current pojitieal pro- 
blems without losing touch with actuality ? Prof. Montpetit 
stated that while he did not believe in politics exerting an undue 
influence over the University he deemed it “ a capital thing 
that the University should have an indirect action over politics 
and a strong grasp on the public spirit. ” Civism is the duty 
of all, and, if wc are not to be at the mercy of propagandists 
whose hearts are stronger than their heads, it is necc*s.sary that 
public opinion should be enlightimi'd. Unfortunately, an 
opinion Is often powerful because it is poor, and, according to 
Miss Grier, the subject of politics has hitherto been frequently 
at the mercy of those who possess much good will but little 
knowledge. Yet knowledge is specially necessary ,at the 
present time in view of the vast size of modern communities 
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and the specialisation of industry which closeness of contact 
has rendered possible. Sir William Beveridge set forth 
as the objects of University teaching the training of the 
mind and the bringing of man into harmony with his 
environment, and ararued that the study of politics and 
social economics was good for the first and specially good 
for the second, inasmuch as the dominant factor in 
the human environment now was not Nature but our 
fellow-men. 

The discussion on the past of the students or the relation 
of the Universities to Secondary Education revealed the fact 
that the educational problems of India are hy no means pecu- 
liar to that country.' An attitude was taken up very similar 
to that with which we are familiar in connection with 
Matriculation and Scdiool Final e.Kaminatiun prohh'ms. The 
paper of Frof. Burnett of St. Andrew’s raiifht have been 
written in Bmigal by a member of the Calcutta University 
Commission. He ditplored the deadening external examina- 
tion which took away all initiative from the schools and was 
fatiil to good results. He pointed out that the University 
had no riuht to dominate the .schools as if all pupils in the 
schools ndire proceeding to the University, while at the same 
time he frankly admitted that the University had a right to 
demand fnnn its intending students a guarantee of a good 
general education. Mr. Cyril Norwood of Marlborough 
pleade.(l for a better adjustmmit of the relations between the 
secondary schools and the University, even though he did not 
think that the appointment of a general stall* ” was the 
only method of bringing about this improvement. He urged 
that the schools should be given more freedom to work out 
their own salvation and (hat the University should be pre- 
pared to accept a pupil of a recognised and efficient school on 
the certificate of the headmaster. Further he asked that the 
specially etfioient pupils of the .schools — i.e., those who had 
i^tudied for, say, two years after reaching the minimum 
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standard required for the University — should have uredit 
given them by the University for this exlm work, there being 
nothicg more deadening for the student than to have to 
repeat, during his first year at the University, the work he 
has already done at school. 

After having discussed these weighty problems brought 
forward during tlie first day of the Congress, the members 
were more than ready for the relaxation of the evening, when 
the University of Oxford held an official reception in the 
Ashmoluan Museum and in that artistic environment— at a 
gathering which a retired Indian official described as equalling 
in brilliance a diplomatic assembly — afforded an opportunity 
for the making of new acquaintances and the renewal of old 
friendships. 

Although the imwtings of the Congress took place during 
the vacation time in Oxford, occasional glimpses might l)e 
had of groups of students diffeivnt from the ordinary yoi;thful 
undergraduates and less familiar with thedr acadcanic sur- 
roundings. These were men drawn mainly from the artisan 
classes and brought together in Oxford under the auspices of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, enjoying the hospita- 
lity of various colleges and attending short courses of lectures 
specially arranged to meet their requirements. 'Pheir presence 
afforded an illustration of the importance of the topic dis- 
cussed at the next session of the Congress, rAz., "The Univer- 
sities and Adult Education.” Lord Haldane presided at this 
meeting, and spoke of how in his ideal for them the Univer- 
sities might soften the divisions between class and class. Ho 
refused to acknowledge any distinction between " labour ” 
and “ capital ” education. Such a distinction l)elong(‘d to a 
lower level and ho would in the main have agreed with Mr. 
Basil Yoaxlea, who, at a subsequent stage in the debate, 
^ defined the Lnivoreity standard ?is one which “simply implies 
sincerity, thoroughness and persistence in the pursuit of 
truth.’ 1 he responsibility of the University for the education 
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of adults who have not had academic advantages in their 
youth was fully recognised by Professor Leonaitl of. Bristol. 
The day of self>centred culture was past, according to him, 
and h(‘ quoted with approval the saying of an American 
writer — “ A college which satishes itself with self-centred 
culture is a fountain in a park which thii*sty children watch 
through an iron fence." The University must adapt itself to 
the requirements of those who are outside the academic railings. 
It must take the initiative in regard to these new movements, 
and thus most vividly reali$?e in its new opportunities that it is 
the home of cause's »o/ lost. It must go to meet those who are 
coming towarrls it as pilgrims to a shrine with earnest desire 
for the (.‘ducatiou not only of their children hut of themselves 
and anxious to enter into an inheritance of which it is not 
right that they should be deprived. They must be made to 
feel that in coming to the University they come to a place that 
belongs to them, as Coleridge’s stars came to the blue sky ‘‘ to 
their native country and their own natural homes, which they 
enter niiannouiiced, is lords that are certainly expected, and 
yet there is silent joy at their arrival.” Like the chairman 
of the meeting, Mr. L^^onard urged that education is the 
great leveller and took as illustration the fact that in India, 
notwithstaudii'!; caste, the educated man is welcome in every 
household. 

Our friend of the Calcutta University Commission, Sir 
Michael Sadler, tried to detine more precisely the meaning of 
adult education and ilescribed it as the “training and self- 
training of tho.se who cannot give years of their life to residence 
ill a University, but whose minds are of the quality which 
rewards careful cultivation and who have a love of study and 
the perseverance to pursue it.” This particular quality of mind 
he found to lie indicated in the seventh and twelfth books of 
the Prelude — “ the mirror of th»* growth of many a workman’s, 
as well as a poet’s mind.” 'Phere seemed to be a certain 
degree of apprehension in the mind of Sir Oregon' Fo.ster lest 
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the Httfuiipt Ut siive fulnJt eduuaiion might result in a lowering 
of fhe [Jtiiverdity stHnclanl, iiut he mi^ht have found comfort 
ill the idea of the quotation already given from Mr. Yexlea 
that wherever there is sincerity and persistence in the pursuit 
of truth, there it is impo-ssihle that the standard should ever 
fall too low. Yet this cautious attitude might perhaps suggest 
in the mind of those interested in Indian education a query as 
to how far the methods discussed at the Congrass were appli- 
cable to India where the almo.st indispen.sable basis of primary 
education is not laid in every case, lint in this connection 
comfort might be found in the suggestion cf Loid Haldane 
that the spread of adult education should takii! place largely 
through the efforts of the village schoolmaster, [f the village 
schoolmasters in India — especially the better educated 
amongst them — could hut realise their responsibilities to the 
community as a whole the ideal of the spread of education 
even amongst adults would not seem so impossible of 
attainment. 

A. somewhat narroiver subject, but one still clo.sely affect- 
ing the relation of the University to the community, occupied 
the attention of the Congress at the afternoon session on the 
second day. Mr. Switiiclls of fjeeds IJ niversity ari^ucHl that 
when, as at the present day, the spirit of invention was quick- 
ened, industry needed most of all the leadership which might 
be forthcoming from established centres of educiitional inilu- 
ence. Before the business of the Congress proper began on the 
following day an academic interlude proved of special intei'est 
to the Indian delegates. At a “ Congregation ” held in the 
Sheldonian Theatre Honorary degre(«< were conferred on three 
distinguished raemliers of the Congress. Alom; w'ith a represen- 
tative from Canada and another from New Zealand, our ow'n 
ex-Vice-Chancellor, Sir Nilrataii Sircar, received the high 
honour ol a D.C.L. from the University of Oxford, amidst 
the good wishas ;i,>d congriftiilatioiis of all his follow 
delegates. 
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The (’ongress then discussed further the respuiisibilitius of 
the tJuirereities to the coinmnnity, and, in particular, the train- 
ing of teichers and preparation for Commerce, Industry and 
Administration. Here again the difficulty was how to get 
from the geneml to the particular, how to pass beyond the 
age-long tradition that the Univers'ity .should prepare for 
everything in general and nothing in particular, without, 
on the other hand becoming narrowly technical and 
utilitarian. Sir William .A.shley urged that there was plenty 
of scope for University training in commerce provided 
that principles were taught and powers of reasoning were 
developed. Tt was a mistake to overload the memory with 
unconnected facts or with details of office practice which 
could be picked up in a few days after the actual office work 
was begun. But it was good to teach accounting or the 
rationale of accounts and to give instruction on the subject 
of Commercial law. Modern langna<;es should be taught 
with a view not merely to create ability to write a letter in a 
foreign language but to produce an intelligent appreciation of 
fonugn conditions and opportunities. Tn general, the aim of 
the University ought to be to apply the humanistic spirit to 
utilitariaji studies. The intelligent engineer will then cease 
to regard the labourers under him as mere machines and will 
avoid arousing the resentment of men who are acutely, and 
rightly, conscious of their own humanity. 

In regard to the training of teachers, Prof. Adams of 
London referred to the fact that historically, one of the 
primary duties of Universities had Iwen the preparation, if 
not the training, of teachers. As might have been expected 
however, he rather regretted that the Universities in old times 
had concentrated attention on irhat the students were to teach 
rather than on boto they were to teach it. He seemed un- 
cosrscioas of the consideration that a good many people at 
the present day think that .there is something excessively 
mechanical in the explicit training given and rather favour 
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the principle that a teacher is bom and not made. LYet ho 
one would have disputed his contention that in the training 
of teachers the University may come nearest to its ideal, 
because the material with which it deals is in itself cultural, 
and thus it is not compelled to depart seriously from the 
central aim of University education. One very practical 
point which arose for discussion in the course of the debate 
was the relation of the training colleges to the University. 
It was recognised that all teachers could not be expected to 
proceed to a University degree, and those who favoured a close 
relation with the University were inclined to pause before the 
consideration that such low er grade teachers might be over- 
whelmed in the general life of the University and lose their 
dignity and individuality. On the other hand the supporters 
of separate training colleges wen* slightly apprehensive of 
the dangers of narrowness and academic inbreeding. 

The vexed que.stion of University Finance next occupied 
the attention of the Congress, and all th<.* University autho- 
rities had a tale of w'oe to unfold as regards the present 
situation. Everywhere demand was far in advance of supply, 
and neither fees nor Gorernment grants nor the gifts of 
private donors .seemed likely to yield a sulHoien,t revenue. 
There was au almost universal agreement that fees could uot 
be greatly increased, but there w'as a curious cleavage of 
opinion regarding the respective itdvantages of State aid and 
private donations. Canadian experience of State a.ssistaiice 
bad evidently been uniformly hapjty and there w'as u corres- 
ponding desire for nationalisation along with a certain amount 
of dread lest the private donor w'ho paid the piper might 
also call for the tune. Sir Alfred Ewing on the otluM- hand 
was more friendly to the private donor, and voiced the opinion 
of those W’ho were apprehensive lest State aid miirht mean 
.an excessive amount of State control. 

The morning 8e.*>sion of the concluding day of the Congress 
was occupied with ihe consideration of the place of research 
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in the Universities — how could the enlargement of knowledge 
be properly combined with the diffusion of it. The Congress 
waR peculiarly fortunate in its chairman for this debate, — 
Lord Robert Cecil. He spoke of the twofold value of 
research in giving mental training and in increasing the 
knowledge of mankind. It was the one sure preventive 
against fossilization of the mind, and Oxford especially with 
its intense respect for tradition and its reputation as the 
home of lost causes might well give attention to it “ not,” 
as the chairman characteristically added, “ that a lost cause 
is necessarily a wrong eause.” Research is not only essential 
to the life of a University but promotes a world peace. 
One of the most disastrous results of the war liad been 
the paralysing of research. Ifundreds <d scholars especially 
in Austria had been cripple<l in their resources and some of 
them had even lost their lives through starvation or had 
suffered grievously in health. 'I'here was thus much lee-way 
to make up, and urgent netnl to i-emember that research may 
promote the brotherhood of humanity, according to the truth 
of Einstein’s saying that “ there is no such thing as national 
learning.” Sir Frederick Kenyon, Director of the British 
Museum, urged the importance of research at second hand, 
the proper use of materials which had been accumulated by 
others and the i-ecord of which ought to exist in a well equip- 
ped .University lihraiy. He took occasion to emphasise the 
importance of the librarian’s position and argued that he 
ought to have the same jicademic standing as the professors 
so that he might “ stand up to them ” and vindicate the 
claim of the library for existence and maintenance. Prof, 
.loly of Dublin entered again upon the conflict lietween 
the soientista and the cla.ssical men. He deprecated the 
compulsory study of dead languages as largely, a waste 
of time and seriously prejudicial to the advancement of 
research which had never l)een more necessary than at 
the present time. 
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The important subject of periodical leave for professors 
and the interchange of professor's and students occupied the 
attention of the Congress at the concluding session. In de- 
finite arrangements for periodical leave New South Wales 
seems to have gone fnrtlior than any other country, and the 
results have been evceJIent, though we suspect that there 
must have l)een some searchinsr of heart over the pi*oposal 
to exclude lecturers and junior professors from the henetits of 
the arrangement. Indian delegates felt that in a less formal 
way, many of liieir rniveisilies ah'eady enjoyed the benefits 
of this sabbatical leave both through the furlough system in 
vogue and llimugh the efforts made in one University at least 
to give junior lecturers the advantages of study in foreign 
Universities. As regards tin* interchange of profess«)rs and 
students it wasg«‘nerally felt that tiu're wt're great dillicultics 
in the way of a profe.ssor’s taking up duties in another Uni- 
versity, however much any two Universities involved might 
benefit by the exchange. Tltere was also agr<‘enu*nl that then' 
should Iw >10 interchange* whatsoever of junior under- 
graduate students, and that onlv the verv best students 
should be urged to go to the-' t)hlw Univiwsities for post- 
graduate work. At the same time theret was a strong con- 
sensus of opinion titat sufiicient* fticflfties were not given for 
such students and that effort should -be made to se(*ure for 
them a definite advancefl academic ptnee in the home Uni- 
versities and thus guard against the danger of their having 
to repeat work already done. 

At this concluding session the thanks of the Congress 
were expressed to tin* University of Oxford for its most 
generous hospitality, Principal Herambacbandra Maitra 
making special ae.knowledginent on behalf of the delegates 
from India. Tlui.s (fame to an end a series of meetings which 
will evor remain in the memory of thas(? who had the 
privilege of attending them. We are assured of the value 
of the Congress and look forward confidently to its rendering 
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eveu greater service at future meetings. The |)racticul co- 
operation of the different Universities will without doubt have 
its reward. Of the journeyings of members of the present 
Congress to the other Universities of the United Kingdom 
it is unnecessary to speak. It is suflicient to say that every- 
where a welcome was accoi'ded to them M’hieh left absolutely 
nothing to be desired. 


W. S. Ukquhakt 
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LITERARY, LINGUISTIC, AND OTHER SKETCHES 

POLISH SKETOHES 

I.— The Literature of Poland 

( 2 ) 

Rasvski’s Home-comino 

Raduski drove to the Hotel Imperial. He was shown 
into a room which was more chilly than a dog’s kennel and 
the only redeeming feature of which was that through the 
window one could have a view of the church tower. Raduski 
put on his overcoat and went out. The day wtis verging into 
a grey night. The streets were empty, the shops were closed. 
A warm breeze traversed Lzawiec in various directions causing 
the blackened snow to melt and converting the lanes into 
ponds and swamps. Mist rose from roofs, walls, stables and 
heaps of rubbish. The streets w'ore convertecl into streams of 
liquid mud. With a feeling of piety Raduski stood still in 
front of a courtyard enclosed on three sides by buildings. 
There it was where he had played with his school-fellows ; he 
seemed yet to hear the joyous shouts of his companions and 
the patter of the feet, on the wooden gallery encircling the 
courtyard, of the girl scholars who lived there, twelve year 
old goddesses with long silky blond hair and wonderful dark- 
blue eyes. He continued wandering from street to street, 
from lane to lane, until finally he reached the outskirts of the 
town whore the avenue of trees terminated. Still continuing 
to walk onwards, he suddenly heard quick steps behind him as 
well as sideways in the fields. Raduski stopped, turned round 
and tried to penetrate the darkness with his eyes, when he 
more felt tlmn saw a tall man. ' Gentleman,” the new-ooiner 
asked, “where are ^ou going?” Raduski, who had had 
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similar encounters before, realised that his interlocutor was 
a man of ^eat strength. 8o he drew his revolver oat of his 
pocket, cocked it and held it in front of him. “ Whore am I 
going ? ” he replied, turning his hack towards the ditch. 

“ What is that to you ? ” “ If you have any money,” the 

other said, “ you 1)otter fork it out.” Liadiiski answered ; 
'* Ah, that is what you want. Dare to come nearer and you 
will get a bullet througii your head.” “ Vincent,” another 
voice called out, “ take him on.” Raduski heard the whisising 
sound of a stick and felt a violent pain in his neck. One of 
his arms grew stiff. A second blow fell on his hat, and thick 
lingers fastened on his throat. As he tore himself away, the 
velvet collar of his coat was left in somebody cLse’s hands. 
He was just able to raise his revolver to lii’e twice. His 
assistants distippeared in the smoke and he could hear their 
footsteps as they Hed across the fields. Raduski returned and 
when he reached the avenue of trees, he leant against one of 
thorn and sobbed : This is the way you greet me ! ” 

He managed to reach the suburb called Kamionka. 
Kamionka was inhabited by the poorest of the poor workmen, 
also by Jews whose income was the very minimum and by 
l)eople whom it was impossible to classify. At the outskirts 
of Kamionka, stood a large building, which w’as let out to small 
officials, who had the pleasure and advantage of being be* 
sprinkled with liquid manure from a stable whenever they went 
oat for, or returned from a stroll. The |)ari of Kamionka 
bordering on this building was a veritable miniature White- 
Chapel, cursed by people who possessed anything that could be 
stolen. Raduski passed a wooden cottage with a small 
verandah. Light streamed out of the windows of two rooms. 
“Here lived in former days Mrs. Wontrazker,” thought 
Raduski. “ She earned her livelihood by giving music lessons, 
a florin per hour. She may still be living here, the honest 
skin of her hands in gloves full of hohts, her chief boa.st being 
that she once bad seen the great Mouiusko.” Raduski looked 
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through the window of tli«> room on the left. In this room 
he saw a girl standing in front of a kind of wash-tub. Farther 
at the back was a dirty tiieplace and a few cooking-pots and 
plates. A sort of box serving as a bedstead ooeered with a 
red rag stood in a corner ; near the stove stood a pail sup- 
porting a board to do ironing on. towel served as table- 
cloth. on which lay a small loaf of white-bread, a sausage, ] 
some eggs and a small piece of cheese, the table being orna- 
mented with branchlets of a black-herry hush. For to-morrow 
is Easter Sunday ! The girl mi!;ht have lasen seventeen 
years of age; sh>- was far from pretty with h(>r snuhnose and 
coarse large mouth. Her hair liad probably nut been combed 
for the last two months. Her l(‘an breast was covered by a 
greasy jiveket and lier shouldtiir blad(!s projei.*ted painfully 
below her dirty neck. “ Sl.akespeare's Caliban in female 
garb!” murmured lladuski. “She is washing her only 
chemise in honour of Easter. Who can go about an Easter 
Sunday in a hlackoned chemise ? ” 

Kaduski wandered olV to stop at another cottage. 'I’he 
windows were Hush with the mud of the street and the steps 
leading into the cottage were dug into the .same mud. The 
lai^e mmi was divided up hy thin screens into con4>artinents. 
In one of them lay a person, nmii or woman, on a wooden 
bench. In iuiother, m«ir a stove, lay a married couple on a 
straw mattrass beneath a torn cover, snoring peacefullv. 
The couple even owned a chest of drawers ; near the 
window, oil a table, lay some loaves of whitohread, various 
kinds of .sausages, cakes, and a flask of vodka. For to- 
morrow is Easter Sundity ! lii the hack-ground .sat an old 
mail wielding hammer and chisel. His head was quite liald ; 
eyes, dips and chin iiould not lie seen as he bent over his 
.work—a tiny lornlistom!. Wandering onwards lladuski 
spotted a small lighteil window ; the cottage was evidently of 
a second-hand iron-mongiT. Below the window, on a low 
rstool, sat a boy in a cap of lamb.skin, trying to mend a boot the 
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tipper leather of which had parted from the sole. Opposite 
thie boy sat another, somewhat older, thu naked left foot rest- 
ing on a heap of hoots of old leather. “ The whole hoot is 
rotten,” remarked the youthful cobbler. “ What is to be done 
with it ? ” “ You go on and don’t talk ! ” replied the older 
boy. “ Why have yon not come here earlier ? ” “ Yes, you 
can well ask that question. Where was the moncty to come 
from ? The manager told us to come for our wages at ten 
o’clock and then he made us wait for half an hour. ” “ Have 

you to work bard in your shop r ’’ “ Work hard ! you just try 
it.” “ 1 would not mind. I don’t know when 1 was last 
out of this r(«)m.” ‘‘ You are always sitting on this 
stool? Prom where do you hail, Mosher” “From the 
country.” “Far Irom here?” “From a village, Niem- 
rawe.” This was Raduski’s birth-place. “ This is fine ! ” 
said the bigger boy. “ Have you neither father nor mother?” 
“ 1 have a father, biit my father is rather stupid.” “ Stupid, 
you say ? ” “ Yes, he has a stupid head. Sometimes he goes 
about without a shirt, and sometimes without his trousers.” 
“Oh, a lunatic.” “Maybe a lunatic. Why not?” “And 
wliat does your mother do ? ’’ “ What can she do, such a 
mother ? •She tradi!.'^ a little, she works a little and she goes 
a begging. There is great misery in the house. There are 
brothers and sisters of mine : how many, [ do not know : 
may l)e ten. ” “ And is your master a relative of your 
mother?” “A distant relative. And now I sit on this stool 
mepdiui; boots for the last fo\»r years. O Simon, Simon !” 
And he let his h:inds sink on his knees. “ Go on, why don’t 
you work, IHoshe ? ” “I am sleepy : 1 can't work any more.” 
“ But what nonsense ! ” " Simon, I can’t, I can’t work any 

more. I sec only red sjaits before my eyes. 'I’mly, I should 
willingly do your job. But 1 can’t.” “Here we are! 
To-morrow is high holiday, and you rascal have begun to 
mend the boot, and now you refuse to finish the job. I feel 
as if I could shoot you.” “ Simon, I tell you something. My 
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own boots arequiU; good, 1 shall lend them to you. Don’t tell 
my master ; I shall quietly sit with my shoes on, so he won’t 
notice.” “ But the bools won’t fit J ” “ Why should they not fit? 
They will lie rather tight, but they will go on your feet. But 
you are sure you will return th«’m ?” “"Why should I not 
return them ? Show them to me ! *’ “ You may even go 
to church in them.” “ Oh yes, I want to go to church. I 
forgot all about it.” “ What is the matter ? ” “ How can I 

go to church in your boots. You are a Jew.” “ What does 
it matter, if 1 am a Jew. ” “ No, it won't do. It won’t do to 
go to church in a Jew’s boots. I might be struck blind 
during high mass.” “ Why should that l)e r The lioots are 
not stolen.” “ Ah yes, it is true they aj*e not stolen, but it 
is worse — they are .lewish. You see, a (’atholie is a Catholic, 
there is no question about that. If you buy the hoots, it is 
all right ; then they become Catholic. But to go to church in 
Jewish boots ! Oh no, that is impossible.” “ Well, that can 
be managed: You have some money: pay me some money 
and take the boots. We shall say, they are yours. After the 
festival, you return them, and I ndiirn you the money. But, 
please, return them. The master would cut my head olT, if he 
found out.” , 

Baduski went away. He passed the church, which was 
lighted up. He went in; the laJls rang. Night-service had 
commenced. So «mded the day of lituluski’s home-coming. 


His Pkibxh, the Lawvkk 

Raduski had heard that a school-friend of his. Kos/esyzki 
by name, bad settled down in Lzawiec as a practising lawyer. 

He, therefore, resolved to pay him a visit and was shown 
into the lawyer’s office room. 

“ Do you propose to establish yourself in Lzawiec ? ” asked 
Koszczyzki. “Yes” ” Then you will want to lookout for 
something to do.” “ That is so.” « Well, ” said KoKtezyzki, 
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to tell you the truth, you should not have chosen this hole as the 
scene of your activities. You should have gone to Warssawa. 
Not even the most modest appointment is to be got here. 
“ I have not come here to find an appointment. I am the. 
possessor of a modest capital on which 1 should be able to 
live. But T am planning a little enterprise.” ” Oh, if you 
have some capital, you may be able to do business here. Of 
course, that depends on the amount of your capital. Hoa' 
have you made your money, little brother ? ” “ Well, I have 
not earned it myself. Perhaps you remember an uncle of mine, 
when we Avere in school together. He sometimes presented 
me Avith a three rubel note and then confiscated it again. 
After I Avent to the University, he disinherited me but when 
he died, I discovered that by his AA'ill I aa'us declared his sole 
heir. A. matter of twenty thousand rubcls.” 

“ Well,” said the laAA'yer, “ with twenty thousand rubela 
you can do somethin!; even in Lzawiec. But come, I must 
introduce you to my wife.” He dreAv Raduski into the 
. large .sitting room and disajipeared into the next room to 
fetch his wife, a AA'ell-nourished, fair-haired, young dam.xel. 
She soon asked to be excused and the tAvo men were left alone. 
Raduski asked his friend to tell him something of his |)ast 
experiences, hoping that lie was doing well. " Oh, T cannot 
complain,” replied Koszczyzki ; “ f have married ; my better- 
half brought Avith her a feAV thousand rubels, Avith which 1 
was able to establish myself here. Noav, here .in Lzawiec, I 
have the honour of serving with my sage counsel what some 
people call the ill-smelling clientele, nearly the whole of it. 
Well, when T first came here and established myself as a 
practising lawyer, 1 had my head full of youthful ideas, 
conscientious doubts, consideration of other people’s feelings, 
sympathies and antipathies. The result was that my yearly 
income amounted to a few tens of rubels ; I got head over 
ears into debt and began to despair. But the Lord watched 
over me. In the meantime I had kept my eyes open : I 
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employed some touts and I took what offered itself to mo. 
Now it BO happened that some Jew had had the misfortune 
of hastening the end of a brother in faith. The case made 
a noise; perhaps you have heard of it. The proofs were 
dami^^ing. The wife of the Jew paid me a visit and implored 
my aid. I looked into the case and I managed it so cleverly 
that the beast got off scot-free. Since then, my door never 
closes.’’ “ Yes, you liave done very well,” remarked Raduski. 
“And how much do you earn in the year ?” “Oh, three, four 
five...” “Thousand?” “ You don’t imagine Kopeks ! Have 
you seen a two-storied building near the railway station ? I 
am having that built. 1 should not advise you to imitate me. 
Collecting rent gives you lots of trouble.” “And what about 
your colleagues, the other lawyers ?” “ Well, as long as 

I lived on conscientious scruples and went about with holes 
in my hoots, 1 was treated by tliem with benevolent con- 
descension. But after I had won the Jew’s case, they pounced 
on me like tigera : calumnies, foul lies, openly exhibited con- 
tempt — all these fell to my share. Finally I was invited to 
a meeting of my confr^ras. I put on a cl(‘an shirt, a new tie 
and my black coat and went. The chairman of the meeting 
was the drunken sot Skurkiew'icz. He, in the name of his 
colleagues, requested me to abandon my praetice in the name 
of — ‘Ethics.’ I knew' that the sw'indler would hold forth on 
ethics, and he regaled me with a flood of bigh-.sounding, high- 
ly moral, beautifully didactic phrases. Finally, I was per- 
mitted to say a few words in reply. I cited instances, men- 
tioning the names of persons present at the meeting, quoting 
figures, sometimes pointing with my fingers at X, Y, or Z, 
giving dates, reciting little incidents, until at the moment 
the meeting was over my colleagues confessed that my cha- 
racter was without blemishes. Of course, the battle continues, 
but in secret. When we bite each other, we do it silently ; 
when we tear each other’s hair out, we dojit in the depth of 
night. Well, wait, when I have amassed a fortune, they 
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will all come and lick my boots. Of course, I am considered 
to be a fallen angel, and I see from your face yoa share the same 
opinion. But mind, you kind of people, people like you, are 
a sort of busts or portraits. Some of my erdleagues have at 
least faults, their portraits are at least painted in vivid colours 
but people like you are some kind of paper or linen of per- 
haps bronzen composition, without faults and without excel- 
lence. A common man is before everything a human Lieing, 
a seeker of a bit of bread for bimself and his children, an ant 
hurrying this way and that. A genius, on the other hand, 
produces enough for thousands to live on. Tou mediocre 
people never produce anything extraordinary. You try to 
look like second Aristotles or second Giordano Brunos, or 
the devil knows what el.se. Take for instance our friend, 
Easick L^iskonicc. He took on only oases embroidered with 
ethics and social justice. Guess, how much he earned in 
twelve months. A whole seventy-five Kopeks. He fed 
miserably, lived miserably, sneaked about in shoes full of 
holes. He began to suffer from stomach troubles and 
finally went off with his ethics to Father Abraham. You 
people with your grand phrases do only harm and 
make yourselves ridiculous. People like myself, look 
at things without a shadow of pessimism ; we are like 
surgeons who dissect corpses to find out what was wrong with 
the organism of the dead man. Believe me, man is bad by 
nature, he is a l)orn thief, mvirderer, perjurer, etc., etc. “ Yes,” 
interposed lladuski, ” a crocodile ! ” “ Quite so,” continued 

Koszczyzki. ‘‘Take Hamlet. He was a patient and conscien- 
tious olwerver, one of thase who crawl into the crater of a 
volcano to find cjut tin* seciids of nature. Well, you cannot 
imagine that a Hamlet can end in being an optimist. 
As a means of esaiping that reptile, the human heart, he 
recommends: die! go to sleep! Now another investigator, 
infinitely superior (o the Prince of Denmark, was Napoleon 
the Great. He knew the nature of the coniinou herd and 
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he knew how to drive it along with his whip. There is 
nothing paradoxical in all this. I shall tell you a 
little story, quite an instructive little story. Perhaps you 
remember an old dyer, Miller by name, a German or Czech 
or what else. He sat all his life long in his miserable booth, 
wore a pair of trousers with big boles in the knees and 
scraped together penny after penny. Well, he died. No 
will, no family ! Now, there live in this town some very 
clever birds. There, is some sort of attorney, a true genius, 
Hilarius Kolpazki by name. Tlie courts of law, on more 
than one occasion, have invited him to withdraw to a certain 
quiet, somewhat lonely place. Bui that is neither here nor 
there. He returns and starts business again. Now, after 
Miller’s death, Hilarius, Mr. Kirschenbaum and Mr. Ponied* 
zialek meet in Gwazdzizki’s inn, and next day there appears 
a relative of the defunct Miller, a small official of sorts. Prom 
w'herever he came, he had a band of crape round the crown 
of his hat. With tears in his eyes he asked to he shown the 
place where his dear, dear uncle had lived and died. The 
tearful nephew and the two Jews formed a procession ; Fan 
Kolpazki kept in the background. In the room of old Miller 
they found an iron bedstead, a straw mattress and a small 
table. -Vnd they had not long to search. There is a drawer, 
among rusty nails, lay the will, written in German, by which 
the whole of Miller’s property was left to liis dear ne])hen 
Miller of Lodz. Pan Kolpazki got drunk out of joy, th«! 
nephew went to court with the will and was empowered to 
draw the money — nearly hundred thousand rubel.s — from the 
bank. But no sooner the money was cashed, there arrived 
a- letter from Breslau or some other place, announcing that in 
that place there lived the very widow of old Miller and 
threatened with proceedings to have the will declared null 
and void. Kolpazki proposes to the young fool to silence the 
woman, but, of course, that would cost money. How much ? 
Only fifteen thousand rubels. The money is forthcoming and 
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Eolpazki pretends to be off. Ho does not re*appearfor several 
months. In the meantime thera appeared other relatives of 
old Miller who claimed a share in the money. Kolpazki 
returns and declares that the old woman is not willing to 
agree to a compromise. Of course, not a single Kopek of the 
fifteen thousand rebels was left. The so-called nephew was 
made to believe that things were not quite safe, and the com- 
pany took leave and went off to Austria. The end was that 
all the four gentlemen were asked by some considerate judge 
to accept free board and lodging at an institution maintained 
by the State. “ Now, my opinion is,” concluded Koszczyzki, 
” that mankind consists largely of Millers, Kirsohenbaums, 
Kolpazkis. To dream to be able to instil into these instinc- 
tive tendencies of blind human elements a di^p of higher 
ideas means about as much as to blow on the sea to stop its 
ebbs and floods.” Kaduski looked at the lawj'er in blank 
astonishment, rose from liis seat, slapped Koszczyzki on his 
back, laughed and left the room, never to t*enew the acquain* 
tance. 

Kaduski as Chiet Editor 

Radiiski’s ambition was to edit a paper which would 
spread useful informatiou and raise the tone of provincial 
society. Lzawiec boasted a paper, ** Lzawiec News,” which 
counted one thousand subscribers, the annual subscription 
being five rubels. It was written as if the only subscribers 
were members of the highe.st nobility, although the editor 
granted the well-to-do bourgeoisie the privilege of oxisteuce 
and subscription to the paper. Provincial news were extracted 
from government reports, which procedure protected the 
editor from publishing accounts invented by imf^inative 
reporters and saved him visits from inquisitive members of the 
police; news of ecclesiastical affairs were obtained in th<’ 
anti-rooms of church dignitaries ; to gel the proper provision 
of political news, hands wielding scissors were busily oocnpied 
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Oil dailies published in Warsau', and scandal and small-talk 
were carried by the basket-full by eager and obliging gentle- 
men and ladies and could be had for nothing. Thus the 
“ Lzawiec News was in a flourishing condition. 

A concession to ruin a rival paper, the “ Lisawiec Echo ” 
had been secured by a small official, Okhidzki by name, wbo 
could wield a sharp pen, but who had had to take some rest, as 
the papers did not pay its way, and who was now looking out, 
as he expressed it, for an enterprising and not very intelligent 
publisher, who would not be adverse to sinking a few thousand 
rubels in the enterprise, lie thought he had discovered 
such a creature in Itaduski and paid him a visit. Okladzki 
did not find in Uaduski his ideal of a publisher ; but they 
came to terii^. The final agreement was that the tone of the 
“ Lzawiec Echo ” was to undei^o a radical change ; the paper 
was to have no particular party colour ; all polemics with the 
“ Lzawiec News ” were to cease ; the “ Echo ” was not to be 
inimical to the Government, but before everything it should 
contain information on Polish literature, the conditions of the 
common people, the productive activities of the manufactur- 
ing and mining industries and the agriculture and trade of 
the home-district. Instead of translations of inspired. English 
novels, there were to be descriptive pictures, & la Heine, of 
the life of the people, of towns and villages, forests, roads, and 
fields. Sensational news and scandals were to be retailed 
only if they were of real interest and taught serious lessons. 
Okladzki accepted the oiler, his monthly salary was to Ih‘ 
ten rubels and he was Ix) lie at liberty to oiTer his pungent 
elusions to more enterprising and less fiistidious publishers. 
Kaduski discovered a sub-e<litor in Pan Grzybowiec, who 
had tried hard but not very successfully, to earn a liveli- 
hood by literary work. The following is an extract from the 
account our author gives of the first interview of Itaduski 
with Grzybowiec at the latter’s lodgings. Raduski had inaih; 
an offer of a monthly .-salary of thirty-five rubels. Grzybowiec, 
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whose income had been considerably less and who was nearly 
moved to tears by lladiiski’s olTer, called out to his wife who 
was in the next room. We now let the author continue 
his tale. 

“ Some noise was Inward in the next room ; a door opened 
and a youn;; lady, quite a "iri, entered ; .she was not exactly 
pretty and wore a thread-hare dr(‘.ss, but her whole appearance 
was sympatiietic. She stood still and looked with an ex- 
pression of curiosity at tlie visitin'. Iladuski rose and bowed. 
Grzybowiec introdu<?ed him to his wife and told her of 
Raduski’s offer. lie suddenly interrupted himself and seemed 
to think of something. As if having taken a sudden I'esolu- 
tion, he turned to his visitor and said : “ My wife is the 
daughter of a government official of this place. We too 
fell in love with each other whilst at school. She helped me 
whenever hnng(‘r looked me in the eyes.” “Oh, Anton!” 
whispered the lady. “ Wait, wait, all right.” We engaged 
ourselves secretly. Her parents, who guessed something, 
were not at all favourably disposed, the hss .so, as my wife had 
TOfused some Nmipting offers. Finally a young professor 
of the college appeared mi the scene. Papa and Mama were 
inclined *10 adopt strong measures ! No wonder ! Their 
house harboured a iiinltitudH of youthful offsprings. What 
was to l)e done? I sent the university to the devil and 
Anally obtaini'd a place which secured me the princely income 
of thirty rubids per month. The wedding took place accom- 
panied by a Oood of motherly tears and paternal thunder. 
A year later a little hoy made his appearance — another 
problem. I earned a little extra by copying and my wife 
gave music le.«i.sons, fifty Kopeks per hour, rain or no rain, 
winter or no ivinter. Her health broke down. Ob, good 
Lord 1 The roof leaks like a water spout, worst near the 
bed. And because our rent was in arrears, the landlady 
refused to have tlie roof repaired. We used all the soup 
plates and cups and saucers and any other spare vessel to 
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catch the raiu water. Notwithstanding all the precautions 
the rain came down like a shower bath right on our bed. The 
landlady took pity on us and lent us n tray meant to hold 
twenty-four glasses, a family souvenir, and beneath that tray 
my wife lay for days and days togetlier.” .\nd then the young 
man explained to his wife what the new plans were. She sat 
stiffly upright, pressed her handkerchief against her mouth, 
and suddenly began to sob and tears streamed down her face. 
Raduski was beyond himself with pity and emotion, he rose 
to his feet, moved his hands in despair, bowed to various 
pieces of furniture and rushed out of the lOom. Baduski 
had gained a pair of devoted and helpful friends. 

The “ Lzawiec Echo ” appeared at first to l)ecome a 
really successful enterprise. But soou the Lzawiec News ” 
changed its tone of hypooritioal praise into active hostility ; 
lying reports, evidently emanating from the editor of the rival 
paper and the unprincipled lawyer Koszczyzki, were circulated 
about Braduski’s private life, and finally a tempting offer was 
made for the purpose of buying him out and inducing him 
to retire into obscurity. Raduski, although he had lost heavily, 
stoutly refused. He still believed in the final victory of the 
ray of light which was to dispel darkness. Whether his 
experiment was ultimately crowned with success or ended in 
failure, the author does not tell. The novel is full of other 
incidents depicting the life and sufferings of the people. The 
writings of a pessimist may sometimes be truer to life than 
those of a great romancer. 

{To he continued) 


P. BBfiHL 
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Ij 60 n 0 . — /I iif scrfiii tfc-s of UnVum JiaHoualinm ? by K. 

Gfinba'*, (Pp. lil*. Heath Cranton, Ltd., C Fiei^t La>ie, London, E, C. 4, 
Price 4 (i d. net.) 

Anxthin;;*' that deals with national movements has a S’peeial appeal to 
Indians just at pri-sint. ilazziiii has ever I ceii si ^reat inspircr o£ our 
efforts. 'I'hi.s littl*' Ijj »U eould Ik* ivsul throiiiih in a coiii.li? i f hours and 
that wosild be time spciii. Oin* iina'^iu-.s tint osio almost reid 

Piiujib instead of Liuihirdy ail s:r>*;:i ale f n* ‘lie Itilian names our 
Indian ones' and tliere wonl i b-.* vi*ry Isfle d.-e to clia!'i:e either in the plot 
or ill the nordls to apidy it tu oiir c*wii Ian I. TliC Ihiron Diable is the 
ty[iieal hiiiviiucr.it'C li'! v.'jii Ji* and tile aui-nu* i::is Idt the ngSit nail on the 
liead when he his mile l ie »5in)*n>.s M i le ev'..*n a I'er tyrant and a 
iii.ue >ul);li! CMC. Lmne. tiie hero, tin idd i f Lombardy, is not easily 
idenlifhbh; in India. He is a C'J'nposi«e blend of severa'i of our naiional 
Icjiilers. He .savours of .NLihatrna Gandhi espt'C*i:iry wh*. n l e says : 

L’lil 'i* wi OK*.*-, mi'.* tii v.’ ^.h-j o'vil.*) to rjs.)**: :i:ir sort of from 

niuniiiiir Li!l ev'.'iiin.'’ cW'i'v uMMi il j ir iji'is: b.* 'ireri' s;i )j> close i, inJ every 8or5 cf 
amuse ti.ciiL bniii.eU. 

Tiie vsi*’ in which be i-sms his oid.-isand hi- eNpres? stipulation that 
people i'lionld I'oilow him .mcondiiion-iily if he is lo he tiicir leader are also 
cchoi s i f Cbiiidiiisni. 

W e also uet th»> tiile-lmntera ami llatioivrs ..f the Government and all 
their pi tty spite against the potrint and their underp:roimd machinations 
stand revealed in bold ou’lino.'^. 'This incident, to*, probably retleets some 
secret history uf the Pnnjai). 

Tile ipiestion about rt*al Limbardy i.s set quite at rest when Andre, the 
special ** sironof man dejniteil to erush out tin* people’s a^pi^ations ^ives 
his niiriMtive of tli * iii.auiier in whie/n he aecouiplisheil his task ^h^* is talkinjy 
to Leone) : 

IXDKK. A ero’.Vil of liv» ilur.icni l til I yi^stcrnsiy. :inil I <lii] my duty. 

Lkmnk. Did y*m knjw i.Iu» oi- kv.I \v.i> oo its \v.iy f»ir a m ish service iit the e.itliodral ? 

Anduk. No. 

Lronk. 13id you employ any meiins to out. ? 

AKii&E. No, Sir, bccauiii* it wms opt o rcboliiou. 
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Lxove. Was the crowd disorderly ? 

Akdri. No, blit it was a crowd. 

LR0NB.^We1], did you ask them to disperse ? 

Andre. iTes, but they did not, and I told my soldiers to open fire. 

Leone. Ilow Ion.:; was it between your arriral and the first shot P 
Andre. Half a minute. 

Leone. How many were killed and wounded in the crowd, do you think P 
Andrk. Five hundred killed and two thousand woiiinlod. 

Lronk. How many women and cliildrcMi were killed ? 

Andkk. T did not count them, but T should say about one hundred. 

Leone. Did you care for the wounded P 
AXPRE. That was not my duty. 

Leone. Oh, I see. But one thing more 1 have to ask you. Could you not disperse 
tho crowd witiiouC slioutinsr them ? 

Andre. Yes, T think it was quite possible. I could h.ivc dispersed tho crowd, but they 
would hare rcAsscmblod and the neo.lo would have laughed me and 
I should have looked a fool. 

This last speech to have been in inverted commas. It is only 

after rea^lin^: thi< dialogue that one unders^tands why the author calls his 
work a " Book of Untruthful Truth.” 

1. J. S. 


The Future of the Indo-British Commonwealth By 

Josiah C. Weclsrwood, D.S.O., M.C., with a Preface by Viscount 
Haldane, F.ll.S., K.T., O.M. (Pp. xi, 251. The Thei*suphical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras, Price Hs. 3-8.) , 

We have been favoured with an advance copy of the fir.‘5t volume of 
the new venture of the Theosopliical Publishing House, thk .\sian Libbahy. 
The prospectus of this series, which lias also been forwarded, says, 

Civilisation, considered only as material comfort and physical organisation, has failed. 
Deeper vision and a tricjr ideal is soii 'ht for, and it is fedt that in the Genius of Asi.!, 
especially as it is expressed in the culture of India that has lasted through the rise and full 
of Empires, there may be found tho secret of happiness 

This Asian Library is, therefore, 

designed for the twofold purpose of rediscovering to Indians tho c.vtont and glory of 
the ealtare for which they are raspinsihlo, ami to th-j level of wliieh they miiet riu j and of 
giving to the world at largo « knowledgo of that cuUiiro and of tho elemcntR in it which 
make for the regeneration and permanent elevation of hiimanitv. 

This is a noble irleal worthy of tho Theosopliical movement and the 
great leader that is gui.linjr it at present. If all tho books promised in this 
series are to be of I'u same high standard and are inspired by the same 
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ideals as this first volume is then we may safely venture to prophesy that the 
object of THK Asian Library shall be achieved. 

Both the writer of this little volume and the writer of Mie preface are 
well known in India as amon^ the best friends of our land. They are both 
earnest workers who desire a wid(*nin" out and purification of the old 
fashioned flag-wavin»f patriotism of Western nations. This same fervour 
when purified and widened would lead to the “ League of Nations ” and 
ultimately to lJiiivert>al Brotherhood.” (.'ol. Wedj^wood indicates the 
first step in this iiirecti‘)n. There is a good bit of the world which now 
comprises the British Empire. There is varie’y enough of peoples, aspira- 
tions, interests, and cultures in it to furnish material for working out a 
coiiimoii basis on which a League of Nations ” should stand. Ju.st at 
present tlie^e varied peO))les and land" aiv united under the political domi- 
nation of the Union Jack. This is a uiiicpie opportunity for the British 
people to make their Empire a commonwealth of free nations. America, 
hound close to Kngland by ties of common interests, common culture and 
coniinoii language, would easily Cime into such league and this common- 
wealth would become in the future the true parent of the parliament of 
man and federation of the world ” which oiir dreamers have dreamt of. 

But Col. Wedgwood is not merely a dreamer. He is a man of action 
and he indicates clearly how the first practical steps are to be taken to 
Construct a true Iiido- British common wealth broad-based on perfect equality 
of all the coiiiponent parts. He says : 

When 1 called thin book Thf. Fl'tuke or THE I.ndo-British Commonitkalth it was 
becauRO nny ijorld-iinioti, built upon tlicso free lines, must bring in Amh or it would 
inevitably fail, and ilencrve ro fail. ..The Non*Co-operation of India takes away the key- 
stone of the arch. Wc need Asia In .\Ki:i in the danger to peace. The real danger is, in 
my opinion, so great that for safety, well ns fur justice and world-peace, India mast itome 
in quickly. 

Theso words tell us clearly and without any extra embellishment the 
exact motive of this remarkable book. He begins by reviewing the position 
of Britain and America after the war. He judges, and rightly judges, 
that Britain stands higher to-day than any otht*r of the ** Great Powers” 
in strength and in ereilit. Then he outlines the position of America equally 
strong and bound to Britain by so many tio^s of the past. He thinks that 
these two — tlie English-speaking r.ices — should lake the lead in the League 
of Nations and should lead the war-distracted world to a lasting peace. 
He then carefully examine.^ the obstacles to the formation of a Common- 
wealth of free nations. under three main headings— insolence, selfishness 
and ignorance. Next he pictures the British citizenship as it ought 
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to be and he tells us what ho understands by the term '' responsible 
dominions/^ 

So far the book is an outline i>f flic aiiMior’s political philosophy and 
the following chapters are the practical appli cation of it to those parts of 
the British lilmpire which h ive not yet attained Self-Government. Ilis 
analysis of the situation is very dear. It revenls the heart cf si knight- 
errant of old alwivs leidy to ^taivd up for thj weak and the oppressed. 
His two chapters on “ India the l)a!ig(?r** and “ India Freed ” are very 
interesting and to the |))iut. Anocli.cr elnnior of iiitecise interest to us at 
the present moment i-! on “tlie World.” 

The language of the b »ok is ter.'C and fnnulble ''for ho is expressing 
deep-soateil faith (.is L)rd llildme h.is pnt it). Tlie C do iol do -s not 
mince his words and tliougii o -eisionaily not exacriy o’e jranL his o.xprcs- 
siuns are “gonuinidy arresting.” A l‘i-w Kinipies iinv sjrvo t) wla-t the 
appetiti* of the intending reader of the book: 

Bat it (Britisli Kmpiiv) w.is an Iviiiiuii only g** V.’liiro co-i.i> ‘ivOion. 

Com.’iiua iioasijnie is a sartn* lie than co’jj.ii i'iie lour* c.io unites bettor than 

a croM n. 

Wh*»tiSann call ir.-a’) ar.il or.h»r.-i, tli.' \v.ii»o initis hiitvl *n. 

A Stale is best rlffon'U-cl by tiio iroe-'jM-.’t .a irs ci*.i 

And how nervous tiioy {tu-s •* K»y.il •’ In .nv. r luuiuu' ubjjt lii:c a hen after her 
chickens, and makinsy pliintive hi;.sic .tin;' r.oiic-a lo tho ru.vci nincnt. 

What they (Indiin.«) wunt is to have a dire.jt voice ii tljo fctui'ps towards Seif. 
Government — a trenty r.ot u 'ptc. 

Xo series of Vicorotral Circular.*? will i'lriuco him la «;nn!nro?ni-!ii iiimsoif’, particularly 
in the eyes of his wife, by tieat.n^f a ‘ ssubji-cL ’ a- li.ou^b iic ucu; u nriiisih Litizen. 

But. it wouM he belter lint ■ very oi.f nitere.'leil i-i lii>iia \v(/iilil trv to 
get this book and ivad it for iiinis-.li'. It >!ii,iuiat(< tliuught and the 
extremist as well as the moderate wi,nld jn-idlt i)\' leadir.jy and inwardly 
digesting this book. 

Fobl-Glt.VUfATE 


Acknowledged with thanks— The .l///.w,r Cirreryily Man.izine (July), 
the Miaa Ikdeto (Sept.-mb.-i), the llia.hulau l{«r„;n (Oet.iher), the 
Miaa AnUqttnry (October), the Lou.l,„i Ihnuii- (Octuber), the 

Labour Leader (weekly), the M„ll,rrUa,l (weekly), the Ommmial 
Adverliier (weekly), Auaual hriiorl mi Ihv ii/jeriili(,in uf fbe Calcutta 
Improvement Tt ml, Kami (Vernacular monthly), .Sc'rmfar S/taA (Ben<^ali 
Drama), KarmapAal (Uengali Novel), llenyj A:,maUurat Jmmiai 
and various Governmeiif pi-olications. 
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THE 3HESSA(JE OF EABINHRANATH 

A "real deal has been written in the innvspapers and 
magazines regarding the exact significance of Dr. Tagore’s 
recent utterances. But while a ratlier voluminous literature 
has gathered rounil the subject, very little has been said and 
written that is really satisfying. The reason is, that people 
are bewildered by the variety and importance of the issues 
raised. While the poet looks upon the issues as one complete 
whole, bis Tenders and li.steiiers taken fragmentary view and 
are completely lost in the variety of shapes and colours of 
the fragments. 'I’lie issues in their isolation are no doubt a 
I'Hilh moles, but in their totality, they represent 

a harmonious, homogi'iieous whole. 

To understand the poet’s message, we have to keep care- 
fully before us his fundamental standpoint, the standpoint, 
namely, of the complete man, InimnnUif ie Us (olalUif. 
It is a Tofalilnfs(leiil:eii which he has been advocating all 
his life and if we miss this point w«‘ miss the whole of his 
teaching. Jlabiudranath has always stood for the whole 
man, the human being in the totality of bis qualities 
find fuuQtions. He won't have the fruits only, but he 
will have the whole tree, K)ot, branch and all. W^lnit Im 
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deprcoatos is th« fragmentary view which looks upon only 
one aspect of humanity, ignoring the rest. 

Por this retison, when he hilks of politics, ho cannot 
ignore the social and cultural questions which arc indissolubly 
hound up with politics. If it is education that he is dis- 
cussing, he cannot forget the political questions that are raised 
by it. It is a total misconception of his teaching to say 
that ho stands for the IVtKst. He stands neither for the West 
nor for the East, nor ev(?n for a mixture of the two, though 
perhaps such a mixtui’e comes nean'st to his doctrine of the 
complete man. Some light Ini g<*ts from the AVest, some 
from the East, sonu! he gets even from the North, and his 
genius brings all this varied light to a focus. This focus is 
4111 opposed to the of tin; isolati'd rays. 

Rabindranath’s whole ])hilosophy can he summ(‘d up in 
the one word “comphste man,” as Nietzsche’s can Ixs done 
by the one wonl “ over-man,” and Chamberlain’s by the one 
word “ over-race.” The idea of the “com ph'tc man” implies 
net only the perfect realisation of all the latent faculties of 
man but also the perception of his onemjss with his fellow 
beings. For this reason, the pwt has said in an essay en- 
titled, The of (he Fenltnil \ “On the day of rtie festival, 
man is great because of his union with fellow-men, he is 
great in the realisation of the strength of the entirts man- 
kind.” Isolation, therefore, in whatever form it may appear, 
is repugnant to the poet. AVhen we live in isolation, av<' 
lose sight of truth, it is only when we feel the univer.se 
throbbing in our veins, that ue have access to truth. “ In 
isolation,” says the poet, “is uglinc.s8, in the One is beauty; 
in isolation is effort, peace dwells in the One ; in isolation is 
discord, in the One is wclMxjing.” 

It is clear, tlieivjfore, that thc! poet can have no .sympathy 
with any doctrine which preaches isrdation in any form. All 
water-tight compartments, whether in education, culture or 
politics, are alike repugnant to him. He has no patience 
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with those who like to see humanity divided into a number 
of mutually exclusive cultural zones. What he wants is 
humanity in its totality and not the crippled, mutilated 
humanity which emerges out of the innumcnible religious and 
cultural divisions. 

Vrom what we have siiid above, it is clear that no educa- 
tion can Ih) complete for a human Ixiing, if it gives only those 
ideas which Ave are pleased to call Eastern, any more than if 
it gives only those, whicli are dub1)ed Western. The whole 
wealth of knowledge and experience that mankind has 
acquired through centuries of toil and suffering must be 
placed at the disposal of the scholar if we want to train him 
properly. l*’or the scholar, being a human being, is entitled 
to the lotdl hniiutii citllin'e and it won’t do if we serve him 
with miserly doses of the world-culture, calling these Eastern 
or AV’estern. It is therefore, a fundamental mistake to impart 
an education that is jmrely (Oriental or purely Occidental. 

iloreover, no truth can be called purely Oriental or 
purely Occidental. Truth is an undivided AA'hole. We 
cannot partition it off into two compartments, calling one 
Eastern and the other Western. Truth is a continuously 
developing* Avhole and its state at any point depemls upon all 
the previous states. lEodern Sciencir is said to he a Western 
product but it rests in no small degret; \ipon the mathematical 
researches of the Indian scholars Avhich were transmitted to 
the West through the contact of Oreece with India and later, 
through th(‘ Arabian mathematicians. India, too, has at all 
perimls, nhsorbed whatever she found useful in Western 
culture. It is impossible tluTcforc to say what is specifically 
Eastern or W'estern in any givini culture. 

It is only for the sake of convenience that we divide 
human culture into lilfistern and Western. Certain ideas hav(? 
dominated mankind in particular amrs in particular periods 
and these historians, for convpnienc(< of classification, have 
designated by such names as Semitic, Jtcllenic, etc. lint 
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Semitic ideas have niled llellenii: ones and rice reraa, and 
therefore these class! deaturv sii;ns should iiuvor he allowed to 
rank as fundamental divisions of mankind, 'rhe moment we 
forget tiiiit they arc mere eonvenient symbols, wc split up 
humanity and divide it info water-tight coin{)artinents. 

It is against this division into water-tight compartments 
that Uabindranath has fought and is still fighting with all 
the energy he can comniand. For this reason he cannot 
march with those ardent patrif>ts who would avoid everything 
Western. There is no meaning, says Rabindranath, in 
refusing to profit hy the I’esults of !\rodern Science on the 
ground that it is "Wesfern. For Science is the common 
property of the whole human race and is no more Western 
than it is Eastern. ^Aforeover, to shut ourselves up from the 
light which Science sheds will be to imitate the follv of the 
Tilietan monks who spend their whole lives in dark cells, 
completely shut out froju the world. The; iiu.'vitabh* result of 
such a folly will lu; to cripple our manhood, to make us h‘ss 
efheient than before for the struggle for existence. For 
if all the other nations of the world take the fullest advantage' 
of the progress of Science, we shall sim])ly be crushed out of 
existence if we r**fuse to take; her Indp. • 

This, in brief, is Rabindranath's protest against flnj 
present Non-Co-operation Movement. If the prcjsenf foreign 
(jovei'iiment is bad, if it is crippling our manhood, by all 
means non-co-operate with it. Rut why abandon Science, 
why shut out all culture which is the common heritage of 
mankind ' The folly is on a par with that of the man who, 
as a Bengali proverb .siys, .'.trikes his wife in retaliation for 
the injm-ies ho receives from others. I f an unsympathetic 
fore^n administration is choking our manhood, there is all 
the more reason why Ave should make ourselves strong by 
utilising to the full the immeu.se resources of Modern Science. 
If, OAving to the apathy of an alien (Sovernment, foreign 
manufactures are driving our native pinxlucts out of our 
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markets, we cannot remedy this evil by simply taking 
recourse to the diai'ka, though tlie vhorka may be a useful 
instrument, if used in conjunction with power looms and 
power spindles. Boycott is no doubt a useful wt*ap»>n but it 
alone cannot save us. l\’liat is needed is to produce in our 
own country the manufactures Avliich we are importing from 
abroad and this can only be done by an enormous increase in 
the loom and spindle power of our mills with the help of 
ilodern Science. 

It is a pity the poet’s points of divergence from Mahatma 
Gandhi have been more empimsised in his recent utterances 
than his points of union. His points of union with the 
Mahatma are many and various. Both are animated bv the 
same ardent patriotism, by the stime intolerance of wrong. 
Both are aotuated by thti same burning desire to restore their 
country to her last glories, by the same contem]>t For personal 
gain or loss. In flieir methods, too, they are not so 
div«M’gen( as people generally iniagine. Tlu*re is r(?ason 
to believe that Rabindranath would have whole-heartedly 
supported Mahatma (iandhi if the latter had couthied his 
movement within the limits of politics. Rabindranath was 
the first to give uj) bis Kjiight.hood as a protest again.st the 
I’linjab wromrs. The letter which be Avrot(* on tin* occasion 
of this renunciation of his title is perhaps the most valuable 
docium'nt that the Xon-Co-opi*rator possessi's, for the 
grounds of Xon-l’o-operalion are nowhere stated more clearly 
and vigorously. 

But Rabindranath cannot see eye to eye with those who 
would like to have the principle of Xon-Co-operatiou 
extended to otluu* tiolds, particularly, to Science and Culture. 
Non-Co-ojteration here is the greatest folly that a nation can 
commit. Non-co-operate by all means with what is un- 
righteous, hut it is a criminal folly to non-co-operate with 
Science and Philos<jphy. Such Xon-Co-operatiou is suicidal. 
It perpetuates subjection, for subjection is l)oru of weakness 
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and weakness, Cimnot he overcome except by flooding life 
with the light of Science and Philosophy. 

It may ho argued that the leaders of the Non-Co- 
operation Movement understand all this perfectly and that 
they preach the boycott of Science as only a temporary 
measure, to he abandoned when the country will attain 
SM'araj. But when a measure is fundamentally wrong, it 
cannot he accepted even as a t<?raporary one. If a thing is 
intrinsically wrong, it makes little ditfcrcnce whether it is 
accepted for a long or for a short period. Tin; mischief 
which it does to the clmracter of an individual or of a nation 
is almost the same in both the cases. 

To this question of a temporary suspension of Science, 
and indeed, all ordinary activities, Mahatma Gandhi has 
returned in an article which he has recently contributed to 
the “ Young India ” which is a nsply to the charges brought 
by the poet against him and the Non-Co-operalion Movement. 
The Mahatma says that during the late war, in each of the 
belligerent countries, the poet had to give up his lyre, the 
writer his ]»en and everybody his profession, in order to 
attend to the cull of the country. Similarly, India is at 
present passing through a crisis and everybody has te» give up 
all his other work and devote himself solely to the cause of 
his country. When fire breaks out, we have to stop all 
work and rush out of our house. Without pretending to 
guess in any way the poet’s irply to this argument, it may 
he said that it is iKised upon false premises. The qiu^stion is 
not whether or not our energies are to ho concentrated upon 
saving our country. The whole question is, what is the l)est 
way of saving the country ? Who knows hut that the very 
Science which it is proposed to boycott is our Iwst ally in 
our struggle to win Swaraj ? If it is, then instead* of 
shutting up our lalraratoritis, we .should rather open new ones 
wherever possible. Who knows hut that the much-despised 
poet may he the \ cry person we are in search of, to kindle 
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our patriotism. Moreover, the illustration of the fiv(! does 
not seem to be a happy one. When fire breaks out, one has 
not only to leave the house but also to throw bucketfuls of 
water, and 1)etter still, use pumps and all the elaborate 
machinery of Fire l^ri^ade8. We may very well look upon 
scientific education as throwing these bucketfuls of water or 
calling in the aid of the Fire Brigade. The important thing 
to rememl)or hero is that Swaroj is a very complex thing, 
requiring for its attainment a most elaborate; machinery. 
All thy arts that mankind has up to now cultivated, all the 
sciences that human intelligenice has discovered, will have to 
be brought into ro([uisiii(m to perfect the machinery of 
Swaraj. If Swaraj is therefore to la; called a wav, it is the 
war of the Spirit against Matter. Its munitions are the 
entire spiritual resources of humanity — all the love for 
truth Avhich Science and Philosophy have engendered, all the 
wealth of devotion and renunciation which Beligion has 
called into being. For the collection of such munitions, wc 
rciiuire the fullest expression of our manhood, the most 
complete realisation of our humanity. 

No boy(!ott of Science and (.'nlture can, therefore, be 
justified* oven as -a temporary measure. If Science and 
Culture are iietided for the developnu'nt of our manhood, the 
need for tlu*m will he all the great(‘r when we tiy by heroic 
methods to rush the pace of development. If Sw.araj is to 
1 k 5 attained within a y»‘ar, the jsice will have to be very 
much iu:celer.ated and this cJin oidy be done by giving a 
tremendous push to Sci<‘ncei and Culture. 

But llabindraiiiith does not believe that Swaraj can 
in anv cas«*- be won within a vear. It is a fundamental 
delusion, he say's, (o suppose that Swaraj can be won without 
rendering our.selves lit for it by a h)ng process of education. 
Those who hold out hop<*s of a cheap and speedy' Swaraj 
are, says the poet, like the musician who. when asked 
by his pupil to make a harp for him, says tlxat he has only' 
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to lieat a string with a rod and it will hecome a harp 
in no time. 

Indeed, Swaraj is to be looked npon as the crown of a 
completed and perfected humanity. It is the Rnal stage in 
the process of development of our manhood. 

The angels said in Goethe’s “Paust” : — 

Wer iininer strchend sich heniiihl 
Den diirfen wir erlosen 

Likewise, Swaraj is to he conceived as the culminating 
point of a toilsome process of self-realisation, ft is to he 
remeinljeied that no nation has yet achieved Swaraj, “for 
in every country there is lurking some greed or illusion 
which perpetuates bondage.” If, thcrefoi’e, we want to 
obtain that w’hich no nation has yet l)o»m able to obtain. Ave 
must in every sense be sup(*rior to the rest of mankind. 

To conclude, the ideal which the po«‘t holds before us is 
the complete man, humanity in its totality. He asks us to 
remember that wo are 5^:, that whatever is narrow 

or one-sided is to be rejected as leading to death. In testing 
any political or social doctrine, we shall have to examine 
whether it loads from untruth to truth, from dajkncss to 
light, from death to the deathle.ss. [f it does not do this, 
then, however great the authority behind it, wc have to 
reject it as being no principle for us. Politics divorced from 
Science, Science divorced from Philosophy, can thei*eforc 
never serve as a guiding principle of life, ft is a crippled, 
mutilated humanity which we obtain when wr* accept the 
East divorced from the West, or the A\ e.st divested of tlie 
light from the East, We hav<? always to bear, in mind the 
words of our immortal llishis; — 

tffiTtit jn ^ii?f nira 1 


SnisHrRKnrA u jrAiTiiA 
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’NEATH THE MIDNIGHT SKY 

Softly I walk ’neatli the midnight sky, 
Earnestly casting my eyes on higli ; 

Silently glowing, the stars look down. 
Watching the river, the valley, the town. 

Puzzled, 1 ponder on problems old, 

Asking the stars for the secrets they hold ; 
Wisely the stars with their golden light 
Plicker, but answer me not from their height. 

Naught do they tell of their circuits free. 
Naught of tiu! worhls that my eytis would sei; ; 
Naught do they tell me. of whence I came. 
Naught «)f what follows my short-lived flame. 


Yet how enraptured I wander alone, 

Watching the stars after daylight has flown. 
Stars that w«we there when the earth wa.s made. 
Candles that glimmer but never fad(\ 


Wayse Gaud 
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VROSE POEMS 
Love Offerings 
III 

The vainest woman tliat ever looked in a glass never regretted her 

youth more keenly than I she has her {wrirait {lainted ; I write them 

confessions; each hopes to save something of the i>ast, and escajMs somehow 
the raviniiig waves of time and float into some haven of remembrance. 

— (Seonje Mmire. 

AVhereforo, O Heart of mine, art thou disquieted ? 

Wliy vex thyself so very msediossly 

With this old so-ciilled Riddle of Life and Heath ? 

Life springeth hut from Life— it mnuot ilie ! 

Tliough, Proteus-like, it uhangeth. rei-lmm sat ! 

Yet look to it that every metamor])hosis 
Results in something worthier, ev’n of thee. 

Meanw'hile — IIo ! Sa<ii, bring mo my Lute, and Wine ; 
For soon — too soon, alas ! — cometh the Knd, 

When we must render Ixick our emptied Cup, 

Gird us again, and so betake us hence. 

Hence ! — aye, but whither ? To some other life — 
Houbtless more complex — better, too, wcf trust ! 

« 

I dreamed a dream of days gone by— a time when Light 
and Love shone bright ; when no Hiscord marred Life’s sweet 
song, and no Strife perturbed, no Malice poisoned, Love’s pel* 
lucid stream ; when Life was one divine harmony of Peace, of 
Love, of Innocence unsoiled. It was simply of my Childhood 
that I dreamed ! 

* 

I am Liberty -man’s loftiest conception, his dearest, his 
most coveted possession ! 
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Many are my wounds— for mighty was the Toe in the 
long, sad past ; 

Encarnadined ray Blade — for hydra-headed M'crc tlie 
Dn^ons that it slew. 

I am Honourable- Pride — ^Tyranny’s implaeable opponent! 

I rescue Thought from Bondage ; I strike from every limb 
the galling shackles of Despotism ; 

In all I recognusc the Sovereign Power — its burdens and 
its privileges ; 

I set no degrading value on Colour, Caste, or Creed ; 

I brook no hateful distinctions between man and man. 

Mine is the Sword that smites the Wrong; mine the Shield 
tliat protects the Right ; 

Mine the Light that is freely out^joured everywhere, that 
irrsidiates every skv, that shines for all. 

On the West I have already shed my Glory — long hath it 
enjoyed my Gifts ; 

To-day 1 shoot forlli my Beams Eastward; Darkness, 
Chaos, and Trouble are already preparing to take flight ; 

Soon, like the morning mist, they will disappear, and give 
phice, let us hop*;, fo Refulgence, B«;auty, and Joy! 

Equality and Enlightenment are my Flower and Fruit; 

Love is my Crown ! 

» 

Bathed in tears and transported with joy, the Lover ex- 
claimed : Is there aught in heaven to compare with — certainly 
there can he nothing to *;xetd— Love’s intoxicating rapture, 
Tx)ve’8 enchanting dream r 

« 

A woman’s (sye — what witchery, what caress, what pas- 
sion, what charm, what potdry, what happiness lie therein ! 
How it agitates, oiptivates, dominates ns ! How Ciui man 
resist, when even the Gods succumh r 
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What Moses saw on Mount Sinai is but hidden in thy 
heart. Tliou would’st see much nearer home if only thou 
had’st eyes to see. 

Heaven is on thy lips ; joy eternal in thine eyes ; bliss 
supreme in thy caress ; the fate of man in thy hands. Gold, 
jewels, flowers — all that is fair and lovely on earth — all, all is 
thine ! But far, far above all things earthly, thine, thine 
is that unassessahle, priceless treasure — the heart of man ! 

« 

I kiss the hem of thy garment, O Night, I worship thee 
and adore. Thou only can’st hike me to the hjirred apartments 
where my Beloved dwells, and thou alone can’st restore her 
to my arms. Por is thcni aught that can cheek or hinder 
the flight of thought in Driiamland ? 

« 

No meagre cup can satisfy the wiiie-bihher. So no distant 
vision will ever slake the thirst of lovers. 

* 

I believe not in prosprsctive earthly pleasures, nor in those 
joys that await the faithful in the world to come. Not for 
shadowy, far-off hopes such as these would I forego the 
brimming cup, the loving kiss, that cheer life’s weary 
way. 

Ah ! the unsatisfied longings of the soul ! the stifled 
yearnings of the heart ! How plentiful they are ! Was this thy 
promise, 0 Life ? How hast thou belied it ! How grievoudy 
hast thou deceived ! 

« 

The gods smile — beware of them — those envious, mock- 
ing gods — who over love to see us set on thorns, or plunged 
in woe. 

« 
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Crumpled, shriyellcd, wilted, the Rose sighed and said : 
Once a Queen of Raerie was I, streaming with gold, resplen- 
dent with gems, loved and honoured by all. Then into a Rose 
was I transformed. Love’s ineifable token, worn on an imma- 
culate bosom, as fragrant as myself, scanned by adoring eyes, 
rocked by gentlest breathings ! Lovely was I but luckless ; 
sweet was I, but fragile -too fragile alas — to survive my glory, 
my honoured place, even for one brief day ! And now here I 
lie, in a dust-heap, discarded and forlorn ! — I who was Once 
a Fairy Queen, anon Love’s sweet, tender pledge. And 
'uow ? What grief or joy will next be mine ? Ah ! what a 
gamble is existenee ! 

» 

Lost thou really love me ? asked the Lover. Or is it mere 
make-believe ? For what are promises, vows, endearments, 
without truth and constancy ? 

» 

Treasure Tiovo’s srseret. Sweet; for (bey are Love’s choicest 
flowers in Love’s flowery way. Treasure Love’s secret. Sweet, 
for they are an inexhaustible fount of joy. 

» 

No lute or lyre now charms the ear ; no cheerful voices 
resound; no banquet regales, where thou and I so often met 
of yore. Swept by the wild world’s tide, they are gone, for 
ever gone I Sorrow-stricken, long weaned from hope, nothing 
now illumines my gloom. 

We speak of “ thou and I ’’—what idle talk ! “ Thou 

and I” exist but a nioinent--(he moment that spans two 
eternities— and then “ thou and I ” are lost in an unimaginable 
unity of love and light. 
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Was it all a dream I dreamed, or a fairy-tale that I was 
told ? sighed the Nightingale, when the Spring was gone and 
its smiling sun had set. 

« 

Look into thy heart, and sec the vision of loveliness, — 
sweeter far than that of bud and blossom and liloom ; look 
into thy heart tind see the strength that giveth thy peers 
earth’s fairest, laurelled crown. Though num1)ered be thy days, 
and sorrow be thy lot — yet what infinite possibilities are 
thine — thou that hast “ all hope for harvest, all heaven for 
flight.” 

A thousand vanished images haunt the mind ; a thousand 
joys rise from the dead ; a thousand unfuliilled desires trouble 
the soul — when memory carries us hick to the days that are 
no more. 

» 

Many sorrows have I, said the Trover, each enough to 
sting, to smite, to shatter the soul. Shall I hide them away, 
or shall I make them into a necklace for some sad Queen of 
Hearts? What woiild’st thou have me do; tell me, O Saqi, 
what ? 

* 

Give me ojice again, if for one, moment only — great gods, 
give me but once again — Youth’s uiicon(|uered hope, Ixive’s 
bright, untarnished glow. 

« 

A tear or two— anil, again, forward ! 'riie Oimvan of Life 
hath no time for more. 'I’hus on and on do we trudge, until 
Light faileth and Night enfoldetli us for ever more. 

« 

Neither a flower, nor a fruit, nor a sheltering tree ! What 
place is mine in life’s scheme? What purpose in the world’s 
show ? Thus sighed a weary way-farer plodding along his 
lonely path. 
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What ails thee, O Saqi, what makes theti si^li ami weep ? 
Doth not the brimming cup enliven and the festive board 
cheer thy liciirt ? Doth not this merry talk delight tliee ? Do 
not these sw'ect-scented fl«)wers redouble thy joy ? Doth not 
the Spring stir emotions within thee ? Do the moon-beams 
kiss thine eyes for naught V What can it be that makes thee 
so sad ? Ilis answer Wivs : I see tears lurking Iwncath thy 
laughter ; I see discontent connnon alike to youth and age ; I 
see that happiness is a pri/.(; beyond the reach of man. ’Tis 
this that makes me sigli ; ’tis this that makes me weep. 

* 

'Wv. start, we shudder, at the thought of Death ; 

Yet, at the least, Death bringeth Rest and Peace. 

Why', then. (.) Saqi, need we drea<l the Ponau’ 

That sets a |)eriod thus to all our Woes? 

What were this Karth-life, did it know no Death ? — 
Struggle umM\ding ; Pain perpetual : 

Fetters, once tixed, ueve.r to Iw removed ; 

Kvil triumphant ; Sorrows irndfahle ! 

Thus, said the Sii(|i, in reality 
Death is maligned ; his is a kindly eoVe. 

’Tis not the actual, ’tis the fancied fears 
That rack the soul of every Son of ^Fan. 

So hath it heen, siuc<* Cycles first began ; 

So shall it be, when Time itself hath ceased ; 

So ’tw'ill remain, till ^Fortals, merged for e’er 
In Iinmorfcility. ladiold in so-called Death 
Naught but the Portal to Eternal Tiife ' 


I see thee bowed in solemn devotion : I see thee* lift thy 
hands in holy awi? ; 

Thy heart is overflowing with fervent, silent j)raycr ; 

In unbroken meditation {Z'lkr) thou sittest out the night ; 
Thou olTerest goodly gifts, and sheddest burning tears ! 
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But do the lleavens for such things e’er relent ? 

Do the blind Fates one moment stay their hand? 

Doth Death turn hy one hair’s-breadth from his course ? 

Ah no ! What is to be will be — despite the gifts, the 
prayers, the tears, even the repentance of the Sou of Man. 

Go, wash tliy piety in wine, and drown thy grief in song ! 

« 

Bring some message of ho])e. Love; for life’s bitter 
burden weareth me away ! Bring some kindly light, Love ; for 
all too q^uickly twilight giveth place to gloom ! 

« 

Imagination! God’s greatest gift to man! It buildeth 
heaven ; it fashioneth ideals ; it encircleih love witli glory ; 
it rostoreth the vanished world of man. Boundless is its 
power, its kingdom without end ! 

« 

How sweet to know thy love is mine ! How sn'ect to feel 
thy arm about me thus I IVouId f defer this joy divine, and 
trust to time and chance ? 

« 

h^ill full the cup ! For love’s l)anquet is lovelier than the 
loveliest of dreams! Fill full the eiip ! For love’s joys are 
sweeter than all the sw(!etest joys that Farth can yield. 

« 

Come to the garden. Love, and drink with me Life's 
choicest wine. Thy beauty will put tlie lilies and roses to 
shame; thy whisperings, even the nightinguli!. 

* 

We linger on from day to day — hoping, yearning, bittliiig, 
praying unto tlu; last. And y(it, withal — nauglit see we but 
impenetrable gloom around us, naught hoar we but Jove’s 
thunder alxive ! 

t 

If youth and bloom and all Marth’s good things tlec— be 
it so. We shall hold their memory dear, and, with the passing 
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years, ’twill even grow dearer. That, at least, is ours— and ever 
will be ours — ours to feast on, ours to cherish, ours to cheer 
us along life’s dim-lit path. 

In this house of ever-changing visitors, of ever-shifting 
scenes, I too have dreamed my dreams, 1 too have lived my days. 
Blissful were those days, and radiant those dreams. But, 
now that the dreams are Hcd, the days gone, and this 
sweet visit nearing its end, naught but illusion confronts me — 
naught but illusion all. 

In vain, 0 Sun, dost thou burst ilirough the clouds ; in vain 
dost thou seek to reveal thy splendour. Henceforth, for me, no 
sun will ever rise, no light ever shine, lly longing gaze will 
ever long — my yearning heart will ever yearn — in vain. 

« 

Life — this prison of our own choosing ! AVisdom looks at it 
with mingled scorn and pity ; pity for its jewelled sorrows, 
scorn for its gilded chains. 

Let me kiss thy tresses, and uith thy dimples let me play : 
for ineffablv sweet is life with the loved one nigh. Love mav 
live or Love may die ; hut this none can doubt, that sweet — 
passing sweet — is Love's roseate dawn. 

* 

In this valley of evcr-deeiiening gloom wo cry for light, 
and never cciise to cry ; but light cometh not, cry as Ave will. 

« 

Ah, Love’s first sweet, impassioned kiss! It thrilleth 
the heart with joys Irafon^ unknown ; it iillcth fhe mi]|d with 
visions unutterable ; it sealeth Love’s mutual pledge of love ; 
it bindeth two enraptured .souls with a divinely' fashioned 
chain of gloriously linked and unspeakable bliss ! 
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Ah, that first timid touch of tho priceless chalice of 
Love ! Ah, that fii'st intoxicating draught of the nectar of the 
gods! The first kiss of Love! Its initial uncertainty— then 
the moment ndien all uncertainty ranisheth in mutual 
suri'cnder, in reciprocal rapture ! Even when youth has fled 
down the mist-wrapped aisles of the past ; even then, never 
can its mcmoi’y fade ! 

What ! ]{ack again, and so gaily ? — shedding light and 
lustre as of yore. Hut what is there now for thee to take, thou 
who hast already stolen all that there was to steal — this little 
heart of mine r 

« 

What mattci*s it, whether stid or happy be our lot ? ^^'hat 
matters it, whether short or long Ihj our day ? Whal matters, 
what avails? Are u'e not all too soon I iit dust and ashes, 
out of sight, out of reach, Ijeyond mortal weal and woe ? 

« 

In the radiant cloudlaud of l>ovi*, siglu'd the Lover, no 
speed is swift enough for Love’s pulsing, huiurry heart; no speed, 
forsooth, is swift enough ; for Love knoweth no patienct?, nor 
doth it hrook delay. 

# I 

The crescent moon ; tin* star-lit sky ; the g<mtle, fragrant 
breeze ; the silvery gliding stream — wliere heaven and earth 
are in perfect, loving accoi’d ; here alone are wr? to-night, thou 
and I! Kiss me, L«jve, for Time is on (he wing, and Night is 
fast slipping away. 

* 

Spring hath come, and null always come, a(?tting tho 
Barth al)laze with blossom and Idooin, thrilling the heart of 
youth with passions sweet, and intoxicating it with golden 
dreams. Hut for us, weary travellers, worn with age, it hath 
one solemn message, and only one : all on earth is fleeting — 
all must vanish, all must iro! 

II5 
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These plecodin" eyes plead with Fate in vain! 'fhis 
suffering heart, weighted with life’s crushing load, seeks relief, 

but alas and alas ! 'I’he beckoning hand inviteth to 

naught but death and the darkness of the tomb. 

« 

Those dow's that gleam and glisten — too delicate to outlive 
the dawn — are tliey not tearful heralds that proclaim the 
brevity of existence, our sful mortality? 

« 

llnretpiited love! Unseen, it bears the martyr’s cross; 
unseen, it wears tin; martyr’s crown. 

« 

Why sot thy heart on things that pass and never can be 
thine? All this pomp and power, all this Avealth and glory : 
they are mere illusion, distractions which lure us away from 
reality ; snares which ensure our fall. I''lee from their influence, 

flee if thou would’st he what thou AA'(*rt nu'ant to be. 

« 

Death?... Ay. upon this fair Karth we know him well ! 
Somewhertj on (}v»*.vy path he waits — (‘ven for us. 

None may evade that meeting. Nay, since Life 
Cautnever cease, Death should hi? even welcome ; 

Por think ! 'I’lie sooner that ho greeteth us, 

Kv so much sooner do we enter on 
Our ne.\t all-glorious Youth — its gift divine, 

.V Body betti!r suiteil to the needs 
Of our abounding life. Yet happiest he 
Whom the (ireat llea\H'r. when he cometh, finds 
Battling, however humbly, for the llight. 

To him he Homage jsud, the Anthem raised ; 

For him the I’alm, the wreath-dock 'd Cenotaph; 
Indelibly inscribed on the bright Honour-Boll 
Of the World's Deathless Army, lo, his name 
Liveth for ever in the hearts of all ! 

S. Kami Bukush 
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HIGHER TEACHING IN THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY 

The University of Calcutta sijjnifies to-day sometbinjv 
totally different from what it meant in the lOtli century or 
practically in the first five deciuies of its eventful career. Since 
its creation right up to the first decade of th() present century 
this University followed the old ‘ trtiditional ’ lines. Prom 
its foundation in 1S57 — in pursuance of the I’ecommendntions 
contained in the celebrated Despatch of 185.l* — the University 
continued its slender growth as an independent corporation 
quite distinct from the Colleges which imparted teaching to 
the alumni of the University. The University was, therefore, 
meant primarily as an examining horly. It granted and 
withheld the ‘license’ or affiliation to the Colleges, prescribed 
the necessary curricula, laid down rules for the presentation of 
candidates at the several e.xaminatioiis and finally conducted 
these examinations. The policy of the London University 
was iit that time accepted as “ the final wonl of educational 
statesmanship.” 

The Calcutta University, it cannot hut he admitted if the 
truth is to 1)6 told, was not then a place of learning. It was 
not really a corporation of scholars. There was no happy 
comradeship among men who had devoted their lives to the 
dissemination of knowledge and the mlvancement of learning. 
It was chiefly due to two rea.sons. There was no synthesis 
between the colleges and the University. And the teachers 
as such had no recognised position of their own in the 
University. The University w'as practically a group of 
administrative lioards, dictating the courses and conducting the 
examinations without consulting the colleges or the teachers. 
The University stood in a position of proud isolation — 
neither contributing to, nor strengthening the intellectual 
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resources of the ill>equippe(l colleges, or the inentnl equip- 
ment of ,the students. The teacliers upon whom devolved 
the task of training men for life had little control over 
the colleges or the organisation of examinations in the 
University. 

With the f^xpansion of University education the need was 
felt for more and more devolution of educational control 
both to enlist public sympathy and foster local activity. The 
colleges, much against their will, had to shoulder the burdens 
and responsil)iliti(!s of post-graduate instruction, as the desire 
for it steadily grew. There was still the same lack of 
co-ordination between the University and the colleges — the 
same defective supervision by the University — the same 
neglect of the teachei's l)oth in the spheres of instruction 
and examination. 

In loot was i^issed the Indian Universities Act. And the 
old order changed yielding ]ilace to new. ' 11101*6 could be no 
college after 1904 which would impart post-graduate in.struc- 
tions without jirevious alTiliation to the ^[.A. standard. 
Before 1904 thei*e was jiractically not a single college which 
had been atfiliati'd to the standai'd of the ^il.A. examination 
of the Qalcutta University. The old regulations did not 
insist upon proper instructions being imparted to the M.A. 
candidates, and most of the colleges had neither the staff nor 
the resources to provide adequate instruction in any depart- 
ment of post-graduate teaching. Only a few colleges sent up 
candidates. But no regular cla.sses were held, no regular 
staff appointed, no teaching or tutorial facilities .Hystcmatically 
afforded to the students even in those colleges. This unsatis- 
factory statu of things was put an end to by the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904, which ushered in a new era in the 
history of higher teaching in the Indian Universities. 

Section 3 of the Indian Universities Act authorises 
the University to appoint Profes.sors and Lecturers for the 
instruction of students and made the promotion of study 
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and research an essential function of the University, and 
Chapter IX of the University Regulations, promulgated in 
pursuance of the Universities Act itself, laid doivn that 
“the University shall provide for post-graduate teaching, 
study and research in the Faculties of Arts and Science.” 
The Universities were thus called upon to assume teaching 
functions. To an enquiry as to how many colleges would 
take up post-graduate work not a single college at first 
responded. After some hesitation only two colleges, the 
General Assembly’s Institution and the Presidency College, 
applied for afTiliation in a few subjects to the II. A. Standard 
under the new Regulations. In 1908 the University for the 
first time excrcis«*d its authority in appointing persons con- 
nected with affiliated colleges as University Lectui-ers under 
Sec. 2 of Chapter IX of the new I’egulations. It was a 
remarkable step in the annals of the Univ(n*sity. Hr. Words- 
worth and Dr. Harrison, two Professors of the Presidency 
College, were appointed University Lecturers in 1908. .Vnd 
the next year the University appointed IS Univor.sity Lec- 
turers — tin? majority of whom were to (hdiver lectures at 
Calcutta and the r(‘st at Dacca, llajsahi and Patna. The 
rapid increase in the number of studtmts, tlu^ improvenuMit 
in the standard of the new M.A. courses and the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the initial arrangements compelhul the Univer- 
sity to move onwards. The University appoint('d Assistant 
Professors and other whole-tim<‘ teach<!rs who clevoted them- 
selves e.xclusively to post-grad inite teaching in the University. 
Ne.xt came the appointment of University Prof«!ssors to super- 
vise and co-ordinate the work done by t he Lecturers in their res- 
pective departments. And the mere enumeration of the names 
of the distinguished scholars who adorned the l^rofessoriate of 
the University would at onc(? justify the changes introduced — 
Mr. Monohar Lai as Ilinto Professor of Economics^ Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal as George Y Proft^ssor of Philasophy, 
Dr. Young as ITardinge I*rofessor of Mathemtitics, Dr. ThilKiut 
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as Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History, Dr. Stephen 
as Professor of English, and Dr. Otto Strauss as Professor of 
Comparative Philology. The new system improved the 
higher teaching in the University, provided regular instruc- 
tion in subjects which could not Ih) so long undertaken by the 
affiliittcd colleges — e.g.^ Pure Mathematics, Comparative Phi- 
lology, Pali, Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit,— and secured for 
the University a staff of distinguished scholars. But there 
were serious defects in the working of this system — due to a 
regrettable feeling of distrust and jealousy between the Uni- 
versity and some of its colleges. The alFiIiated colleges had 
not the resource adc(iuate enough to meet the increasing 
demand for instruction in the M.A. and M.Sc. courses and 
even those who did participate in IM.A. teaching distrusted 
the University which, on the other hand, was suspicious of 
the colleges. Apart from the loss of energy and resources 
due to the multipluiatiou of post-graduate teaching in the 
dilVerent colleges — working in wal<M*-tight compartments — 
th»! spirit of jealousy and rivalry ])roduced many unhappy 
results. 

In 1!)16 the (lovcrnment of India appointed a Post- 
(iraduHt(‘, Commit tee under the presidency of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee to consider the (juestion of post-graduate studies 
in the University. Cii the Coinmilt.«*e sat some of the 
foremost educationists of this country: Sir P. C. Ray, Dr. 
Brajcndranath Si'al, Dr. Hayden, ^Ir. llornell, Mr. "Words- 
worth and others who were unanimous in their recommenda- 
tions. The Government of India forwarded the report 
of the Committee to the l.’uivcrsity for consideration and 
ultimate action in csvsc of approval by the Senate. The 
report was the subject of elaborate discussions by the Senate 
and was ultimately incorporated into the Univei’sity regula- 
tions l>y the necessjxry amendment of Chapter XT of the 
Regulations. The m'ost important feature in the new system 
which is still in vogue and which had been the subject of 
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much criticism both before and after its initiation, should be 
noted. The new reguJations abolished the affiliating system 
in Calcutta and replaced it by a new organisation wherein 
post-graduate teaching can be conducted only in the name 
and under the control of the University. The affiliation of 
the Presidency College and the Scottish Churches College in 
certain subjects for the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations accord- 
ingly lapsed. 

The Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science 
were set up to work and control post-graduate teaching in 
Calcutta. The Board of Higher Studies in each subject 
consists of primarily the teachers of the University in that 
subject, three persons selected by the Council from among its 
members and a few members co-opted ))y the Board from the 
post-graduate teachei*s outside Calcutta. The Board elects 
its own Chairman who supervises the teaching arrangements 
in the department and enforces the decisions of the authori- 
ties in that behalf. The Board also initiates 'proposals 
regarding the courses of study, text-books, standard and con- 
duct of examinations, appointment and I'emuneration of 
teachers, arrangements of teaching, distribution of work 
among the teachers, the piepiration of the time-table and 
the appointment of examiners. 

The proceedings of the Boards of Higlier Studies are sub- 
ject to contlrmation by the Executive Committee which is 
eomposed of two repnisentatives of each of the branches of 
study, elected by the staff in that subject from among them- 
selves, two members elected by the Senate and one mcml)er 
elected by the Ji’aculty of Arts or Science. The Executive 
Committee receives and considers reports from the Boards of 
Higher Studies, confirms their proceedings, prepares the agenda 
for the Council and co-ordinates and regulates the work of 
the University and the discipline among the students. ^ 

Over all is the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching which 
is vested with the authority to deal with all questions relating 
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to the work anti management of post-graduate teaching. It 
works, of course, subject to the ultimate control of the Senate. 
But the Senate cannot, and as a matter of fact does not, 
reverse or amend the recommendations of the Council. The 
Council is really a fedemtion of the Boards. It is practi- 
cally an academic Senate — mainly composed of the teachers 
who sit there e.r~o0icio. Its predominantly academic character 
is to sonu! extent tempered by tlie admission of a few dis- 
tinguished scholars who come as elected rc2)resentatives of the 
Senate, or the l''aculty of Arts or Science, or as heiuls of 
first-grade colleges in C.'alcutta. The Council elects its own 
President who is also the e.r-olficio Presidimt of the Executive 
Committee. Elaborate regulations have also lieen prescrihod 
defining the jiosition and the functions of the Syndicate and 
the Senate with regard to the [lost-ginduale organisation in 
the University and the linancial arrangements of the post- 
graduate department. The highly complicated procedure 
in the method of apiiointing University teachers is worthy 
of note. 'I.’h(! name of a teacher is lirst recommended 
by the Board of Higher Studies. It then goes through 
the Executive Committee to the Council. After the 
coniinnation of the ('ouncil it is transmitted through ihe 
Syndicate to the Senati?. When it receives the sanction 
of the Senati' it is iioiified to the (Jovernment of India 
within one week freni the date of the decision of the 
Senate. If the remuneration of the teachers concerned is to 
lie paid out of funds supplied by the (lovernment of India, 
th(! previous sanction of the ( Joveriimmil is essential. In 
other cases tin* (iovernment of India can object to an 
ap2>ointinent within six weeks from the receipt, of the iioti- 
iication on other than academic grounds. Subject to this 
final apfiroval of the (iovernment of India an appointment by 

the ('ouncil takes elVeet from the coiitiiniatioii of the Senate. 

* 

The new system was introduced in September, 15)17 and 
has been working only for (our years. It is, therefore, now 
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too earlj to pronounce a final verdict upon this sytitem. The 
new system Avas iliaugaratcd in an atmosphere of suspieion 
and prejudice. There were influentitil and distinguished 
members of the Senate who were opposed to the centralisa- 
tion of post-graduate teaching in the University. There Avere 
representatives of the colleges Avho would be aifected by the new 
system and Avho e\'inced considerable anxiety as to how it 
would alfect their authority and Aveaken their influence. 
There Avere again others Avhu were totally opposed to the 
elimination of the College as a factor in post-graduate work. 
The colleges were the only institutions Avhich hail up till 
1906 been entrusted Aidth the work of teaching and even 
after 1906 did a considerable share of post-graduate AA'ork. 
Ihus a radical cliange wliieh would take away IF.A. teach- 
ing from the colleges and concentrate it in the Univeisity 
would naturally be opposed by the educationists of the old 
regime. The college had so long boon the predominant 
factor in the educational system of this country, the college 
had so long been the only avenue to higher education in 
Bengal, and the University had ])layed so little a part in 
it, that it AA'as deemed an academic heresv to suggest that 
higher teaching can 1)e iin])arted and that tlie acailemic life 
may be liA'ed anywhere else but in the Colleges. Tradition 
AA’as thoroughly Avedded to the affiliating system and it aa'hs 
difficult to overcome the traditional views. 

The post-graduate dc])artment in the Caleutta University 
has brought under the banner of our alma tmiler a corpora- 
tion of scholars and researchei's. It has n'silly laid the 
foundations of a souiul UniA'ei’sity organisation. Tt is the 
realisation of a great ideal. Xo higher education Avorth the 
name is possible unless a scholar harnessed to the AA'ork of 
teaching is himself engaged in extending the bounds of 
knowledge. Those Avho realise that education is a system 
Avhich requires scientific handling must grasp the patent fact 
tliat any adequate effort to impart higher teaching in a 
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modem and progressive University must comprise many fields, 
must extend over a vride variety of subjects and must seciure 
‘ co-operative ’ effort. ?fo teaching in Indian history can 
achieve its real purpose unless it includes archoeology, fine 
arts, social and constitutional history and various other subjects 
which might strike as novel to students of older generations. 
The world outside Ls progressing fast and the Avorking of the 
old educational policy for the Inst half a century had revealed 
serious defects and errors. A modern University charged with 
the great mission of advaneemenf of learning and saddled 
Avith a statutory obligation of imparting post-graduate 
instruction to all seekers of truth must quicken her pace, 
must radically alter her whole educational outlook, must 
introduce comprehensive measures of i*eform, and must never 
hesitate in breaking neAV grounds. And thanks to the 
organising ability and the creative genius of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, the UniA’crsity of Calcutta Inis moved on with 
the vital current of the age. 

The University Commission of 1902 strongly recommended 
the provision of instruction in the spliere of post-graduate 
and adA^'anced studies. The Commission recommended 
“that the I’nii'ersitics should justify their existence as 
teaching bodies by making further provision for advanced 
courses of study.” 'I’lie llnivemitics Act of 190-l< codified this 
very principle, lint among the various Indian Universities 
which had been dragging on their slender groAvth, it is only 
the Calcutta TTniversity Avhich has to some extent been 
successful in making itself a leaching body in accordance Avith 
the principle laid down in lOO^. It can safely he asserted 
tliat among the Indian Universities Calcutta is the onlv 
University Avhich has carried out the obligation of being 
a teaching University by directly undertaking post-graduate 
instruction. With mosf of the other Universities the Indian 
Universities Act remained practically a dead letter. The 
Calcutta University has concentrated and to a great extent 
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consolidated the teacbins' resources of Calcutta, and this 
happy result is, to a larije extent, due to tJio post-^niduato 
organisation which was set u]) in 1917. 

The post-gradiuite department has drawn together into a 
common hrotherhood a large nurahev of scholars and researchers 
devoted to the common purpo.se of training up the youth of 
Eengal, and inspired by a common /eal in extending tlie frontiers 
of knowledge. It has secured for the teachers a recognised 
position in the body politic of the University. It has given 
them an effective voice in the shaping of the curricula, the 
organisation of teaching and the conduct of examinations. It 
has opened out brilliant opportunities of higher studies and 
research to indigenous talent and scholarship. It has practically 
Indianised the University stall’ — thus making th<* professoriate 
alive to the needs of the community and better able to mould 
the cliaracter and influence the lives of the students. It 
has also given an impetus to oriental studies — ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, .lapanese, 
and Islamic History and Cultui’e. It has furtln'r given 
a great stimulus to the development and .seientilic study 
of the Indian vernaculars. In a word, it has Indianised 
the courses of study and has given a distinctly nationalistic* 
outlook to the higher teaching in the University. In the 
field of science the schools of Sir P. C. Hay and Prof. 
Raman and other distinguished researchers have workcnl 
miracles and have spread the name of the University of 
Calcutta throughout the scientific world, fhe post-graduate 
department has thus set up an educational organisation uni([ue 
of its kind in the history of the Indian Universities. It has 
supplied Professors and Headers to the new U niversities of 
India, — to Patna, Dacca and Lucknow, — and they are all vying 
with each other in enlisting the services of the Post-Clraduntif 
teachers of the Calcutta IJniveraity. 

The post-graduate organisation has very serious defects of 
its own. As the Calcutta University Commis,sion has pointecl 
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out in unmistiikable language, — ^fiml Sir Asutosli liEookerjee 
was a member of that Commission — the pi'esent scliemc* of 
post-graduate studies in tlie Tniversit^' labours under serious 
drawbacks. The present constitution provides wonderful 
facilities for conflicts and deadlocks, in case of disagreement 
between the Senate and the Council. 'I'he next important 
drawliack is the cleavage between the post-graduate and the 
under-graduate teaching in the University — resulting in an 
unnecessary duplication of Boards and Uaculties. Lastly 
the development of the post-graduate system in the Univer- 
sity is likely to prejudice the colleges — their status, their 
prestige and their efliciency. ITcnce, the need of a more 
unified and bettor co-ordinated sj'stem which will secure a 
happy synthesis, a real co-operation between the colleges and 
the University. The niultiplicity of organisations, the large 
number of Boards, the huge si/cof the Council make it almost 
impossible for an ordinary teacher with no administrative 
experience to run the machinery without difficulty or friction. 
Hence, the democratic element in this essentially teaching 
orgauisiition hesitates and is to some extent handicapped by 
the defects in tin; constitution in taking the full initiative 
and in exercising the full control over all matters, academic 
or adniinistrativc, in tlie actual working of the post-graduate 
.system. The domocracy — and hero the demos is essentially 
one of tcacbois, — has, thorofoi’c, placed itself under the 
guidance of one nsourcoful administrator who has the neccs- 
sai’y experience ami the practical sagacity to secure harmonious 
and conjoint action. 

The post-grailuate department has recently been subjected 
to many Jin onslaught from dilTerent quarters. The critical 
stage has notv been reached in the development of the Cal- 
cutta University, and we hope that the University will .survive 
this crisis. Whatever may be tbe ultimate fati? of the present 
post-gnuluate organisation, it has afforded valuable experience 
and has opened out a rmnarkable chapter in the history of 
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Indian education. It has taught many lessons which should 
neither be ignorad nor forgotten. It is difficult to overcome 
all the obstacles, to baffle all the impediments which 
hamper the proper working of this organisation — the defects 
of its origin, the want of financial resources, the lack of 
sympathy and generous appreciation of the good work 
achieved. 

When the dust and storm of the present controversy is 
allayed, this teaching and research organisation will rehabili- 
tate itself in the popular mind. But those Avho are apt to 
criticise its activities should reinemlier that all the academic 
ills are not of its own making. The University, constituted 
as such under an Act of the State, and working under 
the orders of the Government, had to tackle the question 
of post-graduate teaching almost as an isolated problem 
on its own merits. This post-graduate organisation was 
not planned as the pivot of a comprehensive scheme for 
educational reconstruction. The greatest defeet in the 
present system of education in this unfortunate country 
is that it has “ got out of gear with the economic needs 
of the nation.” This ancient country — equipped with literary 
culture — now wants to be relwn into an industrial life — 
filled with a new spirit of industrial enterprise, and 
awake to the claims and opportunities of a great industrial 
awakening. Hence, this distaste for literary culture, this pre- 
judice against higher studies, this dislike towards ‘ orientalia ’ 
and research. This spirit should be properly nursed and 
directed and utilised. This new awakening should be satisfied 
by affording vocational and industrial education. But it is 
a positive mistake to play upon this new spirit in destroying 
the great organisation for higher studies and research which 
has been reared up in the University of Calcutta,—and which 
has placed before the country the conception of a new type 
of University, directly responsible for the conduct of its 
higher teaching— a University which not merely examines. 
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but also educates. Educational reform is certainly needed and 
Bengal now demands new types of education which will make 
her youth more practical, more productive, better able to 
contribute to the social Avell-being of the whole nation. But 
in this new reconstruction the usefulness of a teaching and 
research institution should not be lost sight of. Some place 
should still be assigned to a teaching L'uiversity which “ must 
denote more than mere examination, must undertake more 
than mere control, must oiTer more than mere instruction.” 
Ncvei’theless, as the Calcutta 1 ' nirei'sity Commission had 
observed, “ the ideals of a new age call insistently for a new 
purpose in education.” The educational aims should bo 
changed, the policy should be altered, the constitution radi- 
cally moditied, in a word, the whole system must be com- 
pletely readjusted, so as to accentuate the more pmctical 
aspects of education, so as to equip the future students of the 
country more and more for industrial and commercial careers. 
But in a blind fremsy for vocational and commercial education 
we must beware of the “ iconoclasts of culture,” lest their 
narrow outlook — coloured by vulgar commercialism — should 
destroy all soaks of (culture, all organisations for higher teach- 
ing and rgseareh, all intellectual centres which ensuro the 
real progress of the country and broaden the civic outlook of 
the nation. 

To those M’lio an? urging the reforms of the University our 
appeal should be lor sympathy, for charily, and for constructive 
criticism. Their efforts to serve the University and to 
rescue it from the danger of ruin Avill be far better appre- 
ciated, if everv destructive criticism levelled at our «/«/« 
iHfflei’ should accompany some constructive suggestion with 
a proper appreciation of her limited resources. Every re- 
former who suggests measures of reform in a spirit of 
sympathy and co-operation deserves our undying gratitude. 
But the reformer should remember that L uiversity education 
is a great asset in the evolution of our national life, and, 
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before he indulges in sweeping generalisations and wholesale 
condemnations, he should further note how the education 
imparted by the University influences the whole texture of our 
national life, and how it profoundly afl'cets the whole move- 
ment of our national thought. 

N riUtALCll.VNUK.V Ch ATTKIUEE 


LIFK 

Ijife is like a wayside bloom 
The butterfly disdains. 

But where the probing honey-bee 
I’inds nectar for her pains. 


Wayne Gaud 
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MY FEATHERED FRIENDS 

TIic Summer of 1017 found me in a lonely village, without 
company and twenty miles away from the nearest library. 
In a week or so I began to wonder why philosophers loved 
solitude so much and sometimes I really suspected their 
sincerity. Time hniig heavily with me and something had 
to be done to kill it and so 1 turned to the birds. It was their 
breeding season and a little search was enough to find many 
beautiful little nests with tiny eggs. The rest of the summer 
passed away like a happy dream and I was loth to leave my 
village hotne when the college reopened. 

The bird that first attracted inv attention was naturallv 

* •' 

our good little tinihnn, called Orfhotomm siUoriits by pedantic 
ornithologists, I know not why, and the “tailor-bird” by plain 
Englishmen for the wonderful cup-shaped nest it builds 
inside a clever little leafy big sewn with no other needle than 
its long straight beak. It Invs figured largely in our nursery 
tales. We had listened, while little children, ivith rapt 
attention alid wonder, how a little hottinti had wreaked terrible 
vengeance on a despotic king and seven cpieens, all because of 
the loss of its iH!st. The poor rictiins had all been sadly 
mutilated. The qm>ens had lost their shapely noses and the 
king his posteriors. We had uniiounded mlmiratinn for the 
little bird’s intelligence and diplomacy and an undefinablo awe 
for its vindictiveness. Another story, tells how another fniitmti 
had moved heaven and earth because a foolish liarber 
had the temerity of refusing a request — he would not leave 
his bed at the dead of night to remove a begun (brinjal) thorn 
that had pierced the tnntnnVn back. Hut this wsis not the 
only reason why the tailor bird was my first favourite. 
I could not possibly ignore it. Its loud twit fwit twlf could 1)p 
heard from monnng to evening and it was seen ceaselessly 
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boppinff from twiff to twig, from shrub to shrub and bush 
to hush, an embodiment of life and delight, now taking 
a short flight and now stopping to pick a worm and tlien 
Anally disappearing mysteriously in some secret hiding place, 
which 1 had passed and repassed seven times that morning 
without suspecting that the curv'cd leaf of the young solitary 
flnm-nr (Ag) that almost reached the ground contained the 
loud-voiced tailor’s nest with three tiny living balls of feather 
in it. And the eggs of Mra. Timlnui, they are interesting too, 
Mr. Frank Finn writes about them ; “ The eggs ai’e, according 
to Mr, Hume, most remarkably variable, for although always 
spotted with reddish brown, they may have either a white 
or a bluish green ground colour.” Jler eggs, however, are not 
always spotted, for in some nests I found white eggs with reddish 
brown patches at the broader end. ilr. Tmiliini again wears a 
bridal dress in the breeding season although it is by no means 
so bright and poinjious like that of his iieighboiir the “weaver 
bird” or bahvi, Tn the brei'ding season the male Ivitlmn gets a 
few verv long tail feathers so that thi< tail actiiallv grows longer 
than the tiny body that be.ars it. !Mr. Tailor proudly displays 
his tail now raising, now lowering and linally making a few 
of it, while his loud merry liril liril hrH goes ofi. And our 
nursery tales were I rue ! He is a terrible lighter and unlike 
the timid “ weaver ” has got a nasty temiier, and two male 
ImitiDiin are seldom seen together. But inspite of their bad 
temper and extraordinary eleveriu'ss the. Inuhhii is duped 
by the cuckoo in Southern India, whe.re she unwittingly cares 
for the eggs and young ones of the plaintive cuckoo, as do hi!i' 
English cousins, the Reed AVarbler, SedgelVarbler and Orphean 
Warbler, who rear the cruel young English Cuckoo to And to 
their dismay later on, that the child they Inul loved so well was 
not theirs at all I But who knows, perhaps they arc not 
undeceived but fondly cling to the dear mistake. 

Popular belief ascrihe.s to our tnnluni an amount of vanity 
that like the loudness of its voice, is ijuite out of proportion 
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with its tiny feathers. It is said that when monsoon hreahs out 
and clouds gather dense and Mack, and storm wind shrieks and 
rain poura in torrents, tho little tuntiini lies on her back in her 
nest with her small legs towards the sky, confident that if the 
impossible happens and tho skies fall down her legs are strong 
enough to hold thorn up and savo hor nest with its treasures. 
A friend of mine had a.ssurod mo that this was literally true 
as he hail seen with his own eyes. So whenever it rained 
or stormed that summer, T visited all the Ituitmi nests I 
knew', tour or live in all, in tho fond hope that veiy soon 
mine w'ould bo tho proud privilege of being an eye-witness of 
the curious ‘though foolish’ self-confidi'neo of our little feather- 
ed friend. Jlut I was siidly disappointed ; tho tmtvm, vain 
and clover as she is, beh;iv(Ml just like all olluu’ birds. She 
sat on her eggs or her youngs with her wings outstretched, 
sheltering tbein from rain and cold, b'iction has many 
wonders which nature lacks. The chakoi'fi, it is said, live on 
the nectar of tho moon, and my childish fancy had created 
a wonderful bird with strong gaudy wings and remarkable 
soaring powers, that nearly reached tho moon and revelled 
in tho nectar that was nightly poured out for Inw from tlie 
cup of a friendly lunar spirit. Hut alas ! what disillusioning 
was it when 1 saw tho real chnkor, a partridge (with 
painted A\ings it is true) of poor llight, that picked its 
food from the dust of tlu‘ earth like our ordinary domestic 
fowl. Then T w.is told that the male chakor swallows with 
impunity and ndish burning red-hot coals in the ImaHling 
season. The accuracy of this statement I had no opportunity 
to test. So also tho fowl of our poets have no sexual 
instinct and their hens bear eggs by^ some artifice unknown 
to nature, but tho real pea-hons have to meet real 
cocks before they can conceive! Hut prolwhly my friend 
was not entirely AA'roiig ; perhaps the fimfinil that /n* knew 
was inordinately vain, white all of my acquaintance were, 
modest ones. 
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Fiction, however, is not always false. The tuntuni of our 
nursery tales had a wonderful nest built entirely of gold tooth- 
picks thrown away after a day’s use by an extravagant Indian 
Baja. But though the ordinary tuntmiis arc contented with a 
neat straw cup lined with silk cotton and soft feathers, there 
are some birds with more costly tastes. Crows have taste for 
bright metals, as a 13om1)ay optician learnt to his cost. The 
following occurs in The Common Birds of Bombay' by “ Elia. ” 
“It is not many years since a pair living in the Fort dis- 
covered a real El Dorado in an Optician’s shop. They worked 
that mine so stealthily and cleverly that Ixifore they were 
discovered they had succeeded in iibstracting abuut Its. 400 
worth of spectacle frames, which they htul worked up into 
a very superior nest, combining durability and lightness like 
a ‘helical tube.’ The museum of' the Bombay Natural 
History Society contains a ponderous nest made entirely of 
iron wire, taken apparently from the ruins of railway fences.” 
Bombay crows must have imbil)e<l their rich taste from tludr 
fellow citizens, the merchant princes ! A Dacca civiw once 
requisitioned the propj'rty of his neighbour, a lantern maker, 
and when the son of the angry victim pulled down the 
clumsy structure, it vas found to consist of bright pieces of 
tins and small sticks in equal proportion ! Poor bird ! he could 
not forget that Dacca was once the capital of a Nalxib, and 
he had rich tastes but he could not find anything lietter than 
tin in the twice deserted metropolis. 

The Calcuta crows cannot vie with their Bombay brothers 
in wealth and pomp, but for Ijoldness they know no superior. 
They freely levy their ehanth and in their plundering raids 
make little distinction betw'een black and white. Like 
impartial Judges they make no racial distinctions and are 
equally conspicuous near the Sahib’s table and the Hindu 
kitchen. The Calcutta crow builds its nest in the most 
exposed places, having little fear of man’s inquisitiveness or 
interference. Two years ago, a pair selected a most curious 
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site for their nest, and I am ready to bet a pice that none of my 
readers can guess whore it was. But I shall not keep the 
secret all to myself. A number of broken desks were heaped 
outside the Senate House near the wall that separates our 
compound from Madhah Baboo’s Bazar. A broken stool 
however was placed, I know not by whom, in the fork of a 
Karaci tree that still stands there. And inside that stool, placed 
upside down, scarcely three feet from the ground, I found one 
day to my wonder a pair of crows busy heaping up, in the most 
clumsy manner imaginable, stieks and twigs by way of prepar- 
ing for the arrival of their prospective family. Perhaps it was a 
young pair building for the first time, iinjjclled by parental 
instinet and they took little account of the dangers of such 
an unsafe place within the reach of every inquisitive hoy 
that might pass by. I was naturally eager to have this 
curious nest in the fCavori fork photographed, hut when I 
returned to the place the next day, what was my sorrow and 
vexation to find the stool gone! Some stupid Darwan in 
a khaki l^riU with C. U. emblazoned in red thereon, had 
evidently disturlxjd the birds and removed the convenient 
receptacle of their nest. But the birds had not gone. A 
few day§ later 1 found them as diligently employed as before 
in piling stick and twigs in another stool which was somewhat 
concealed beneath the stiqK'ndous heap of broken desks hut 
scarcely a foot from the ground. But perhaps I was not the 
only interested watcher, my rival in the khaki had discovered 
the new abode also and this time he took away the twigs and, 
I tsuspect, msule fuel of a prospective nest. Poiled for the 
second time, the crows left the place and, let us hope, found 
a safer site for their nursery sommvhere else. .\ wise pair 
of kites built their nest last year, on the roof of Messrs. 
S. K. Lahiri & Co., just liehind the water tank and the nest 
with a young bird could be plainly .seen from Shamaebaran 
l)e Street. Rural birds however are not so l)old. They 
prefer the leafy solitude and shelter of the topmost branches 
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of the tallest tree available and there hatch their eggs quite 
beyond the ken of Uamo Bengalmsis. But there must he some 
difference between city-folk and country-folk and familiarity, 
they say, breeds contempt. 

A really interesting nest that I saw for the first time 
in 1917 was that of the crow-pheasant, the Mahoka of up- 
countrymen, and Koukal of the Bombay people. It is called 
Kvkhkha in my part of Bengal and is on the whole an un- 
interesting bird. It is generally seen walking on the ground 
in search of food and when frightened hides itself in the 
nearest thicket. When disturbed it takes wing no doubt, 
but cannot fly long. The ^Muhammadan peasiint, who is 
fond of Kukhkha meat, finds little difliculty in spearing a 
bird of such poor flight. Old village folk still l)elicve that 
this crow-like bird with brown wings, red eyes, and unshapely 
black body and zygodactyle feet are really responsible for 
the multiplication of one of the most v«!nomous of cobras, the 
KeHtia of Bengal. According to them the KentUt has no male 
of their own species and finds in the KuklikkOf her feathered 
neighbour, a suitable mate. The truth is, however, (luifo the 
contrary. What is popularly believed to bn amorous sport 
is in reality, the life and death struggle between tins bird and 
the reptile in which the wings and the fangs are freely used. 

Although the Knkhkha looks more like a crow it really 
belongs to the cuckoo family. Its note, though not at all 
musical, has some similarity with that of Koel. But it has 
a self-respect all its own ; it is not a pariisito. It builds 
its own nest and affectionately performs all the parenttil 
duties, that nature demands of a wedded couple. 

The crow-pheasant is a common bird in our villages and can 
be seen any time in a grassy meadow or a thick bush. But 
for a long while I had not been able to discover its nest. One 
morning when I was watching a Myrnth, a crow-pheasant 
suddenly caught my eye, persistently pecking at a cocoanut 
leaf. At last it succeeded in tearing out a long piece and flew 
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away with it. 1 followed the bird and to my great delight 
discovered its nest which was not far off. A small Ilijal tree 
overgrown with country cane hent over a small naUt and what 
seemed to be the thickest part of the cane bush was really the 
riest of the crow-pheasant. It Avas a perfect globe Avith a single 
hole which formed the door. Inside the globe was the real nest 
built of twigs and straAV. The Avhole structure was, however, 
too small for the bird so that Avhen it sal on the eggs, its long 
black tail could be seen protruding out. But the shape of the 
nest is nut Avhat extorted my admiration. It Avas the sagacious 
precaution of the bird that carried strips of green cocoanut 
loaves every morning to its globubir home and stuck them on 
to it in such a manner that they looked just like the foliage of 
the surrounding cane reeds. I'ho nest could not therefore be 
esisily discovered. 1 had all along been under the delusion that 
as the building operations aaows still going on it Avould lie 
uuAviso to look for eggs in the nest. But at last my suspicions 
grcAV strong ‘ind 1 decidtal to disturb the birds. I found three 
Avhite eggs, Avhich Avere already hanl set, and the birds had 
Ixien all the time carrying cocojinul leaAa*s ! If it was instinct 
alone, it must be very akin to intclligenc(‘. 

'Ihift suminiu’ I made anot her discovery. A discoA cry groat 
enough to make the heart of any amateur leap in joy. Like 
“ Eha ” I had my “ pigs.'’ And one of them brought me one 
afternoon what he called “a egg.” I knew Avhat it 

Avas, but to be sure of the nest I Avent to the place. The nest 
was surely of a Shnlik and the two remaining eggs lielonged 
tothe rigiitful OAvners. They were hard set and, indeed, the 
chicks were then busy jiecking at their prison shells from 
inside. \ left tlumi in the earthen jar that formed the nest 
and brought home the parasitic AToc/’s egg. It Avas newly laid 
as its thin shell and the liquid inside plainly told me. I 
thought I had mside a discovery. Here Avasa iioAV dupe of the 
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Koel, and what an achievement it was for an amateur ! But 
I did not know at the time tliat a few years back an English- 
man had not only found a KoeVs egg in a Mynah's nest but 
wrote a note on it in the Jourml of the Bombay Natural 
Rislory Society. Eame is assuredly not easy to achieve ! 

But if my feathered friends brought me no fame that 
summer they certainly gave me many a pleasant morn and 
eve and their pleiisant memory I shall ever cherish. Even 
to-day w'hen I feel worried, I turn confidently to the feathered 
folk, and they never fail to bring me that joy and cheer which 
human company seldom gives. 

SvRENDRA Nath Sen 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 
CIIAPTEU V 
Ranurua 

A short while after the children had left, liaghuhhai started 
off for the palace. He walked in deep thought all the way 
there, busy with all sorts of calculations. He reached the palace 
counting the number of steps that yet remained to reach the 
Divanship. Rut Revashankar, the Divan, had established 
such hold upon the State that it seemed impossible that any 
one else could hope tor that post whilst he was living. There 
was no room for weakne.ss or partiality in his management, so 
tiiat Raghubhai could get neither opporlunity nor foothold. All 
went on perfectly smoothly. 'I'he only weakness of Revashankar 
seemed to be his passion for amassing money and for .spending 
it as littl(! as possible. As in a Marwari firm, every item contri- 
buted its share towards tim general economy, llis Highness 
also netnled ;v Divan who would give him more money for his 
pleasures — after that ( he Stat<5 might go to the devil himself. 

There Hjanu; a l)reak in the thought. Somebody coming 
down the marble staircase ran again-st Raghubhai. 

“Who the <levil is that ' Oh, Raghubhai! I beg your 
pardon, sir. I am just going to tell Champa that His Highness 
might 1«< expected to-day at eight -thirty.’’ 

“Go, my dear sir, go,” said Raghubhai .smiling sweetly. 
.\ new idea struck him. Champa had come quite a month 
ago, hut thei-o had been no signs as yet of her going away. 
Possibly she might become a permanent factor in the hitherto 
fickle mind of His Highness. If such contingency arose, was 
she not worth being won over ? 

Up the staircase he went into the groat hall at the side. 
This was the waiting room for those who desired audience with 
His Highucss, w'he»v they bKirut to possess their souls in 
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patience. His Highness 'as a rule woke up from his 
slumbers at about five in the afternoon, and about an hour 
later, transacted any state business there might be. Those who 
Wtmted to salute royalty, used to assemble in the hall and 
from thence the Divan Saheb called these eager souls, turn by 
turn, into the inner sanctum. 

Haguhhai walked into this room and glanced round. 
Eight or ten gentlemen, yearning for but one glance from 
the royal eye, w'ere talking together in a group. On one side, 
in the outer gallery, llaghubhai’s sharp eye detected the gletvm 
Of an ochre robe ; — he at once recognised the Stnunnw. Was it 
the same person ? Had he not come begging at his own door only 
two hours ago? The face made the Kotwal desire to 

know more about him, and so attracted him outside to where 
he was standing, liecognising the salutations of flatterers I'lnd 
bowing to his superiors, Ilaghubliai w’ent out on the gallery. 
The SmnyaHi was saying something to Ranasingh : his frank- 
musical laughter fell on Baghubhai’s ears. 

“ Well, Ihinubha, deep in conversation r ” broke in 
Baghuhhai sweetly. 

Banasingh — llanubha — was a kinsman of His Highness. 
He also was a remarkable pcr.sonage in that state. , The heart 
of the straight, plain, frank Kanubha opened only to om* key 
— service. With the fidelity of a dog he had faithfully serv<Ml 
His Highness from childhood upwai*ds. He was a man i>f bni 
few words ; and he never liked to interfere with other i>eople's 
affairs. But he was well educated; he had also visit ed 
Europe twice or thrice with His Highness. He was a thought- 
ful man and a keen student. But the thoughts of his brain 
remained where they had been horn. He could detect the 
shortcomings of others but never cared — indeed, never dared — 
to point them out. 

“ Yes, Kotwal Saheb ; come along.” 

Hallo, Swami Maharaj ! ” Baghnbhai changed his note 
and addressed him as an old friend. When a person came to 
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beg at his door he had to be spurned like a dog ; but when 
he stood in the royal palace itself with the air of the master 
and when Banubha addressed him with such deep deference, 
a claim to an earlier acquaintance with such a man must, of 
course, be established. Could one get on otherwise at the 
court of petty royalty ? Raghubhai’s quick eyes glanced at 
the Swamiji ; the humility he had before noticed at his own 
door had visibly grown less; there was more of self- 
assertion ; the lips were curled with some scorn. The Swami 
accepted his salutation with a look such as the Lord of the 
World might vouchsafe to a low-born creature ; and turning 
again to Ranubha, continued his interrupted talk. The Swami 
was at that time talking in (rujarati with a slightly foreign 
accent, Avhich, indecKl, added greater sweetness to his words. 
There Avas a strange gravity and a wonderous inspiration in 
his speech. 

“ You see, Ranubha, that is wrong ; mere selfishness and 
naught else. If you gather wealth and do not use it, you are 
a miser. Of what use is your honesty or your knowledge ? 
If you do not use thein i)i the service of your land you are 
committing a crinu*. I have understood the ideal of your 
life, suciwi petty ideal might do for men of low minds, but it 
is not worthv of Ranubha. What is the dutv of one in vour 

» t » 

]H)sition ? To forget this were a great sin. Some Rajputs 
may like, and may h;ad, the life of ignorant, sensual, in- 
toxicated Is'asts ; — they are ;it liberty to do what they like, 
hut yoto' life must he worthy of your Kn/iattiyit birth. Your 
position might welt be insignificant enough, but in the service 
of your land, in the serviw* of humanity, lies your true 
greatness. A h'n/mfriya is one who rescues ])eople from 
evil' ; if you cannot littjrally live up to your Ktt/otfriyn ideal 
better give up culling 'yourself one.” The Swamiji smiled ; 
Ranubha hung down his head. Raghuhhai stood (juite 
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dumb liefore this flou' of eloquenco. lie was still deep 
in calculation. 

I'lic Swaini gently psittod llanuhha on the back and said: 

“ Ranubhn, there is still time. Take mlvantage of the 
liist opportunity. ^Vheii are you coming to Varat P” He 
smiled quietly. 

I will come when I can. For the present His Highness 
does not let me go.” 

“ This is your Kotwal, isn't it ? ” said the Swami turning to 
Rnghubhai standing there with a hang-dog look. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Itaghubhai felt the keen gaze of the Swami as piercing 
as the searchlight of a dreadnought, he felt that the Swami 
must fathom every unsuspected depth in his own mind. 
Rai'hubhai had all along regarded hims(>)f secure from anv- 
body’s piercing gaze, hut to-day he felt this cloak of security 
slipping from him. For the iirst time in his life lie stiHid 
still with his eyes cast down. 

“ Kotwal Sahel), how are you jirogressing in your task of 
protecting the public.” If anybody else had addressed 
Rnghubhai in this patronising fashion he would have marked 
him down in his black liook. 'I’o-day, however,, not even 
the swelling hatred he felt for the Swami could hurst 
out. He was subdued — stilxlued for tin; first time in his 
life — ^liy the Swami’s power, the power of a man. lie 
searched his mind for a crushing reply hut no reply could 
he find. 

“ What progress could there l)e ? All goes on as usual.” 

“It you cannot progress in a task, drop it. Resign your 
post. Seek out something else— something more cotigenial, 
in which you can put your whole heart,” said the Swaini with 
a quiet smile. Jlaghubhai still stood dumb. 'I'o-day evtm the 
honied tongue refused to move. 

Baghubhai began to .scorn himself. Why this childish 
awe to-day ? Where iiad his jwwer over men gone p 
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“ Never mind, try Hgain from where you slipped, Kotwal. 
You ai*o sure to win,” said the SAvami. Casting upon him a 
glance which to liiighiibhat was inscrutable, he turned away 
and, following a pagii who h:ul come to call him, went into 
the private room of His Highness. 

“Who is this, itaiiubha ?” 

“ Don’t you know him — the Swamiji of Varat Math ?” 

“ "What is his name r” 

“Anantanand. lie is A'ery wisi?.’’ 

“ Ves, it seems so.” llagiiubhai. sf) confustsl as long 
as he was in the pr(*se»ur(‘ of .Vnantanand, now felt the 
poison of hatred cnseping all ov<‘r his ln*art. In one mommit 
he had seen that tlu* Swami was a realiv !;mit nian—a 
^[ahatma, that h<' himself was as a child befon* him, that 
he could conceal nothing from those wonderful piercing 
ey(*s. When to self-esteem is add«>da cowardly and treacherous 
heart, the mixtnrt* becomes indeed terrible ; and if the self- 
esteem (»f such a p(*rso!i is Avoniidcd, the in jury is lH>und to 
fester and i|uickly poisons the whole system, itaglnibhai 
went on making his own plans and naturally weighed 
•Xnantanaml in his own scales. 

“ Itauiibha. why has he come here ?” 

“ Kor this reason ; tin* Varat .Math up till now used to 
get a grant «tf Hs. a year, but the Divan Saheb has 

now reduce<l it to l.oOO. so he has been sent over by the 
(luru of the Math, Karuuan;ind Saraswati.” 

“So he is not the (luru? Ilow great must be the (lUru 
of this person ?” 

“Oh no. lie has been there onlv about five vears. 

• • 

Before that Karunanandji w.as going on in bis usual 
haj)py-go-lucky fashion. There is not much stulV in him. 
But some years ago Karunanandji's (luru came to Varat 
and died there; he had brought Anantanaiulji with him 
that time. Karunanandji too was getting old and as h«* 
«»«ld find none el.se worthier to occupy the high 
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office of the Guru after him, he kept Anantanandji near 
himself.” 

“I see.” 

Just then a page came out and approached these two who 
were talking. 

“ llaghubbai, you will wait here ? Please don’t go away.” 

“WlV?” 

“ The Divan Saheh has whispered to me to find out if you 
were outside.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” 

“Oh, there is just a bit of a row between His Highness 
and that Swami.” 

Uanubha being so intimate with llis Highness there 
was nothing to hide from him. Ho turned a little pale on 
hearing this and looked anxiously at the inmn* room. A few 
moments later he saw a shadow moving in a distant apartment 
and quietly slipped away. 

liaghubhai and the page e.Ychanged glance.'^ and understood. 

Banubha went past the staircase into another hall, looking 
about carefully. This hall might Ins called the porch of His 
Highness’s pleasure chamber. All sorts of luxuries calculated 
to bring sati.sfactiou to every whim of an e]>icurinn lay 
scattered there in profu.sion. Without even looking at these, 
Banubha passed through this hall into an outer gallery. His 
face had grown serious. He was trying to control himself, 
but without success. A dignified young woman lay reclined, 
or rather had dung herself, upon a {/mli.' She had put on 
her rich dress with the utmost careh.'ssiiess ; and she lay there 
listless and uncaring, with eyes shut. The chief characteristic 
of Champa was her carelessness; it constituted, in fact, her 
chief attraction. His Highness had wandered over the 
world in search of varied experiences, but only liero had 


* A miBcd flias rWilv liiriliKhwl with mi.l pilh.wB bo Ihal oiio <miU rwlino 

thorcon witli elogaiice ami l aP". 
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he found such a woman, and he had surrendered to her 
at sight. 

Raiiiihha stood still looking at her for a while, then ho 
called out : “ Cham])a.” 

Champa opened her eyes languidly, as it it were an 
exhausting t>isk. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ Why are you flung down like; this ?” 

“ What else could \ do ? I am sick of Your Highness.” 

“ Champa, do not deceive me. Why do you thus make 
me dance attendance upon you ?” 

“Do I make you or do you choose to do so yourself?” 
said Champa; and as if tirisl of speaking turned away so as 
to mst on the otlier side: “1 never asked you to speak 
to me? What is His Highness doing?” 

At the mention ot His Highness, llanuhha got a little 
annoyed ; “ He is busy.” 

“ llanuhha, who was flie Jkiwa that passed this way a little 
while ago?” 

“ He is the Swami of Varat.” 

“Oh!” 

“ AViJl you please just lot»k iip at me?” 

“ Xo, my eyes are tired, and T have got to sing to-night 
hefore His Highness. W'ell, llanuhha, ilo one thing for me. 
riea.se go over to my lodging and fetch my servant here.” 

llanuhha understooil that it was merely a polite excuse to 
send him Jiway. “ Certainly,” he said, and sighed with a heavy 
heart, as with slow .steps he came out. 
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A Ksiiatriva Trek anm) its IIlossoms 

The history of the Lords of liatnagadh was a rcmarkahlc 
one. It was closely hound up with that of Gujarat from the 
very beginning. Uatnasingh Solan ki was born in A.l). 922 
in an ordinary noble family and brought no other heritage 
into tlie world excej)t his huge frame of si.\ feet si.v 
and his noble blood. But his fortune and his courage Avere 
both high, ^[ulraj ' — that iiie.s(imable jewel of Gujarat 
history — had taken birth in his family. From his boyhood 
Ratna Solanki bad linki'd bis fortune with that of bis illus- 
trious cousin, and he also trod the same path to fame. 
Then ^fulraj went to war with Lakba.- On the held of 
battle, a sturdy warrior aimed a terrific blow at Miilraj, which 
might have ended bis life, bad not Itatna by great good 
fortune been by. To save his cousin and king Ik* Indd our 
his left arm and allow«?d it to be shorn olT, The grateful 
Lord of Gujarat presented Ratna Solanki with a small ./*o//o'r 
and permitted him to found Ratnagadh. 

As long as IMulraj was living, Ratnagadh remaiTied 
tributary to him. .^’rom the day of Mnlraj’s death, R.ifna 
Solanki diadareil bis indepc'iidence, and btM-annr Raja Ratna- 
singh. 'I’wenty years later, Raja Ratnasiugh renounced the 
stormy worhl and became an ascetic; but he left a long line 
of iiiviindble warriors to succesrd him. These proud warriors 
of the .Solanki clan accepted the nominal overiordsbip of 
Anhilwad'* only so long as their kinsmen wtu’e ruling 
there. Siddharaj* alone succi-edtul for a short time in 

' Miilnij S..liiiiki (CliiiliikyaJ «ii.i I A.ll. !•!:; iiilT. nn> llir I..Hii.li r ..f llio iikwI 

illllSLl'ioii.s frf tlio IliiifJii hfiiiscH riilml 

= Lakhii WII.H till* Uun ni Karlili. wlm tvas dfri’iiirii anil .^lain Lv Mniraj. 

‘ Til.; iiiiok-iil gai.it.il i,f Oiijiinit. nlikl. wiih ri>iii..|...| ii, A.O, THiiui.l n-iiiuiiir l tl..> lli»l 
rily of (liijamr till tlm MiiKk-iii co'iiiui-Kf in A.IJ. rjtni. 

• Si.l.ll.Hr..j (m«i..-.l A n I.. .. IMS) 
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exacting the tribute and re-establishing his dominion over 
tliem. A\'ith the Vaghebw ' they were at sworn enmity, 
.from that time onwanls, until the Maratha sun had set and 
the power o[ the English had begun to rise — that is to say, 
for quite nine centuries — the warrior Lords of Katnagadh 
remaintxl mostly independent. They were almost always 
having a share in the commotions between greater powers, and 
they alternately played a winning or a losing game. On the 
battlefield, by falling from horse-back, or as exiles in wild 
fortresses, the descendants of ilatnasingh ended their lives and 
showed their hereditarv valour. All these vears their familv 

t. » » 

tree bore blossoms in the shape of li«n‘ee, wild, autocratic rulers ; 
not one was a coward. At last, at the beginning of the 
Hritish rule, 'J'ejasingh Solanki renounced the hereditary 
metluHls of war and thought it more expedient to make peace, 
for h(! had taken mcasun; of the strength of the rising power, 
lie succeeded in advancing his state more by the force of his 
head than by that of his arms. Tlis grandson Jasvantsiugh 
was the latest blossom of this vigorous free at tlu' time of 
our story. 

.lasubha t when wars and \alour were no longer needed, 
tlie addition of “ Siiii,di bad no meaning) was also a specially 
noteworthy character, l’’l•om his boyhood he had made pleasure 
the one end of his life. In wisdom, tact and other manly 
(|ualiti(!s he was in no way unworthy of his race or his rank ; 
but wludher owing to the special type of teaching now 
given to Indian I’rinces, or to the selfish love of pleasure, he 
had imbilMHl dtiring his \iurestricted lour in th«? materialistic 
West, the greatest dread he had in life wjts to he forced to 
cxi.'rt himstdf. Sonm people think that some kinds of 
activity bring joy and happin«*ss, but to .lasubha the highest 

' Tin* hiKl. Iliiiilii roviil r:iiv I'i It uiw tin* Vairln’ln. Karan II. who lost lln* 

of (vujural. to Altunhlin I’liilij* »«• A.IV llMHi. 

■ Iiioii. Tin* h/i«, now atliliMl in it.** I'lan-. fm iiii.-. liirnilly, “ hroiliiT.*’ 

■''I«lf«l to thn naiiii'.s of |iriiin*K an I mvat*T otlii ial.** in Kiidiiawar. 


It i.*i UMially 
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happiness was only that which wjis obtained without any oxer- 
^ tion. Running about on a cricket field, or exerting himself by 
walking out, was for him hut a variety of pain. He thought it 
was his royal prerogative that none should st^ek to interrupt 
the pleasures that came to him without olTort and therefore 
as long as Hevashankar carried on the affairs of the state 
u-ithout bothering him. His Highness could have no objection 
whatever to his methods. 

When, however, there was some hiisimsss which had perforce 
to he attended to, there was a special 1*001)1 set apart for transact- 
ing it and evening was the timea]»pointed for it. Usually His 
Highness came to this oitice-rooni twice a w(!ek ; on the rtmiain- 
ing days it served as the olfice of Kevashaiikar. Wheiufver 
His Highness graced this room willi his royal prt!.sence, he 
would c.xert himself so far as to .sfrtdeli himself at full length 
upon an English arm-chair smoking a ciirar; he would then 
■even read one of the light<*r Knurlish maijaziues or the 
latest and most worthless of novels. .\s a limits lu? sometime, 
scrawled his signature below some letter to tin* HritNh Kesident 
at his court. Eor this highly important, task a nmgnitieeut table 
and a revolving-chair liad hemi set apait for Mis Jlighness, 
hut usually this rovolving-ehair M*rved rather to supjmrf tiu* 
royal cigar-case than the royal pm'soii, 

To-day His Highness was Iving at ease with i‘vi*s half- 
shut enveloped in a cloud of smoke from a cigar of considei*- 
able size. 

“ Revashankar, why should I trouble jiiywslf about this? 
Why else do I pay you a fat salary ?” 

“ Rut, Your lligh)ie.ss, it this Rawa will not listen to r«MSon, 
what can I do.** He .says he will not go away unless he secs you 
personally, pleaded Itevashankar, liis sharp eves looking over 
the spectacles perched upon the lip of his nose, “ as if fifteen 
hundred Rupees are not enough for hair-a-doxen lazy RjuvsisV’’ 

“Rut why should I take all this trouble to-day ? Champ?, 
must be waitiug foj* me over thei-o.” 
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“Your Highness, lus is standing outside and he told me 
that unless Your Highness received him, he would come to 
the public tlarbar and speak there openly.” 

“Oh, bother! Well call him in,” said His Highness with 
a deep sigh of resignation. If he had strength enough for the 
cifort, he might have cur.sed aloud; instead, he only blew a 
great smoke-ring from liis mouth. 

A moment later the door opened, and Anantanandji came 
in. Thej’e was a marked change observable in the Swami, whom 
wo had seen outsidi; sp(‘aking alTeetionafe wowls of advice with 
a smile upon his face. There was greater tirmness and 
strength visihh^ in his face; his stall" was hold with a 
stronger grip in his hand. 11 is eyes showed the depth of his 
devotion to the task he had un(li*rlakon. He looked like 
one of the great ('ardinal ministers of Kuropean history or like 
tlm givat ('hanakya bent upon overthrowing an (unpirc. 
The possession of siudi opposite (|ualitios by one individual, — 
the iMwfeet unfolding of each of thedill'eront ([ualitiesof human 
jKiture, manifested to suit each varying occasion as it aris(>s — 
Ibis constitutes the highest ideal of character-building among 
the Aryan nations. With us jiiwfection means being as like 
Nature Inwself, as far as possible Nature, which blossoms 
forth in spring, smiling and bringing smiles to our hearts ; which 
changes in a moment and shakes the world with her terrific 
thunders, weeping and causing us to weep ; while at the very 
centre lhi*re is ]ieac*‘ eternal and undisturbed. To become 
.such in our owji selvtfs is the Aryan ideal of human 
l)er feet ion. 

Anantanand went straight up to His Highness and stood 
with his hack to l{j?vashankar. 

Your Highne.s.s, onr blessings!’* 

•lasuhha looked at him through his languid eyes, hut just 
for one moment paid him some attention. The Prince had the 
power of inwardly understanding everything and he at onee 
grasped to the full, .Vnantanand’s pow«‘r. After that givnt 
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mental exertion ho gently waved the hand, which still held 
tiie cigar, in acknowledgment of tho blessing. 

Por a couple of minutes no one spoke. Tlie bright eyes 
of the Swami were looking at Jasubha with tenderness mingled 
with some pity. Hevashankar was, however, completely 
eclipsed behind the Swami. At last .Tasubha felt uncomfort* 
able under that gaze sharp as a sword. 

“ Well, ilaharaj ? ” 

“ The Lord hath blessed us with llis favours.” 

Slowly .Tasubha stretched forth his hand to put away the 
cigar, and, sitting up, in(][uired : “ Maharaj, you desired to see 
me ?” 

“ It was the Giiruji’s command that I should sec our 
Prince.” 

“ Well, you have .seen him now! What is your businc.ssr 
Speak.” 

“ Pardon me, sir. I have only .seen ijoiu not our Prince.” 

“That’s rather funny,” murmured .lasubha in Knglish. 
Por the first time in his life h<‘ had found one who had ilared 
to point out this din'erence. The clever Prince thought the 
Swami a hit strange, hut he also admired him a little in 
his own mind. “ Then who am 1 asked he with a smile. 

“At present you are only .lasuhha. I am waging until 
your true natuii;, worthy of a iiiiler of nnm, hurats fortii. 1( 
is uselc'ss for me to speak to you about my husiness in your 
present condition.” 

There was the alTectionate sternne.ss of a father speaking 
to his child in the eyes of Anantanand. Some latent sihhIs 
of sliamc in .Tasuhha’s heart hegan to s[>rout under that 
tender gaze, but it tvas impossible for his delicate mind 
to continue for any length of time the exertion of such 
deep thinking. 

“ Swami, thanks for your good advice. Now kindly state 
your business to my Divan here and he will do the needful 
after consulting me." 
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“ Pardon mo. But I Avill ask what I want from tlie master 
alone. You liavc tJie ])rivile"o of rulin" over men, and we, 
wlio liavo renounced the worries of earthly life and are trying 
to realise the Absolute?, have got the privilege of 

ruling over their souls. .'Vud a llul(?r may not make a re([uest 
hut to another Itulm*.” 

Kevashaukar sitting (?clipsed behind the Swami was 
annoyed. He felt insult(?d that he? should thus he lightly set 
aside. It weis also peissihle that llis ]iighn(?ss might accede to 
the ree[ue'st, in which e?ase? Iil'te?en hundred Uupe(?s mewe would 
he thrown away. He*, there?rore, got up anel came up with his 
spectaelevs in one? hanel anel some' pajieu's in the other. Jasubha 
could st'i? that the* Swami liiid alri?aely taught Revashankar 
seime? le?ssons in immilitv anel he lV?lt somewhat amused, 
h'en* the lirst time* in many years, lit' Ix'gan to talk about state 
affairs without being stretelu'il ;ii full h*ngth upon his arm- 
chair. 

'' Leiok here, Swainiji. I have ne)t much time. If you 
have? anything to tell me, please cut it shewt.’' 

Vour llighne'ss, I will myseU’ ti?ll you,” interposed 
Ri?vashankar a hit sharply. " tlu'ir annual grant was Rs. 3,000 
and ye)u ordereul it to In? reeluceel to Us. 1, ."»()((. >'ow, in order 

to have? ifii.- order reseinded, lhe*se? Rawas — ” and he indicated 
Anantanaml with a Mvei'p of his hand. 

Rut the Hashing eyes e)f Anantatiand 4 uiti? vanquished 
Revasliankiir .and hroiight his explanation to an abrupt full stop. 
”Ne)hle I’rinei'I I ni'ed no hireling tongue te) put forward 
iny re?e|ue?si. Why should the* grant ceintinued during a 
the)iisanel years he stoppe'd now!' Is it right that money 
granted for religious charities should 1h*. stopped to satisfy 
mise3rly ge)ld-grahlu?rs ■ Is this the sum and sukstance? of all 
your politie.al e'e*one)my - If you wish te) he? e?conomicaI ye)u 
are welce)me, hut the're» are* many other lie?lels.” 

Jasubha felt, uncoiuforiahh'. The matter st'enu'd to have 
exceeded the? hounels of his ))atit?ncc. The? Bawa seemed 
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to be quite clever and it was not likely that lie would give in 
even the least bit. lie felt half inclined to grant the request. 
Bevashankar, however, interfered, “ Your Highness, you arc 
our master ; but I must say that these people are wasting the 
money in a scandalous fashion. IVitli great difRculty we find 
the money for their yearly grant and they set up their fine 
gardens and live at esvse there. If Your Highness wishes, hero 
are the papers,” and he held out a big file. 

The Swanii smiled a pitying smite : “ What we do or what 
we don’t shall he judged by His Highness himself when he 
visits us. There is no ([uestion about the use of the money at 
present.” 

“Then there is no money, too, at present,” said llevn- 
shankar taking off the speetacles he had put on to read the 
papers. 

In the meanwhile .Tasubha had lighted his cigar and had 
got up. He had come to an end of his patience. “All right, 
Swamiji, come again next year, lie satisfied with only this 
much for the present.” And saluting with tin.* hand that 
held the cigar .Tasubha went into the adjoining (diainher. 

The Swami turned to Jlev.ashankar ; “ Well, Divan, shall 

my mission then fail ?” 

“ Why do you say ‘ shall ’ ? ft Z/ff/t failed.*’ 

“ Is there no hope r” Anantnnand asked looking mysteri- 
ously at him. 

“Yes, yes. After my death you have might .some hope. 
Come again when there is a new Divan.” 

“Very well, I shall see.” Anantanand turned aw.ay and 
with measured .steps he l(‘ft the palace through the gnmt hall. 
Immediately llevitshankar called in Itaghuhhai. 

“ Uaghubhai, do you r(?eognise that .Swami r Keep your 
eye upon him and keep me informed about his movements.” 


K. M. Mumsui 
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THE LE(IENI) OF YIAIA AND THE “CRADLE-LAND” 
OF THE ARYANS 

In tlic Avista wu find nnslirtned a number of old time Sagas 
which preserve for us some of the. oldest beliefs and customs 
of the Aiwan races. Among such legends, and possibly the 
oldest among them, is (he legend of the great King Yima. 
He is always called in the Avesta Yimo-Khahnela (Yima the 
King) — which has become the modern Persian name Jaiushld 
and h(^ always has the epithet “ the ^^lagniiicLMit ” added on to 
his nann;. He is one of the most glorious of the ancient 
Persian (one might almost siy Aryan) monarchs and in Vasim 
IX he is called “ the most rc'splendeiit of (all) created beings, 
(who shone fortli) among mortals like unto the sun in 
appearance Yima was the son of Vivanghvai and thus 
he forres|K)iids exactly to Yama A'aivasvata of tin; Veda. 
Ills rule upon earth was the goldtm age of the Aryan land, 
for it is said that he “made during his rule (both) animals 
and human beings undying ; anil waters and vegetables 
(were) ever fresh ; flhere was also) inexhaustible food for 
feeding (his subjects).” ,\nd, the text of Vomnf IX continue.s, 
“during the rule of the illustrious Yima there was neither 
(e-xcessive) cold nor (excessive) heat, neither was there old- 
age nor death, nor (was there) envy created of tJie ■ ; 

father and son moveil alsmt each (seeming only) fifteen 
(years old) in appearance as long as \ ima the Ylaguiticent, 
the son of Vivaiighvat reigned.” 

Such was the liajipy time enjoyed by the jKHiple of 
ylin/nua I'dTiftr' (the cradle-land f)f the Ary'as) when Yima 


' Tilt! triiiiAlAtionM uivon Ih'TO aro rji»l'’ss {.tafvil tiiliorwiso) by flu* author of this artii’lr 
•uttl will Khfirtly Iw |tuh1is1u*r1 in h\u\ fiirtii h\ tin* ■L-nivor'»iiy. 

Tim Kvil Olio, Sans, t/fiu. 
liit. “ Hceil," SaiiH. hljtt. 
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the Kiii^ rilled over that ancient land. ^J’hi! second chapter 
of the Vendldad "ivos a full account of the reign of King 
Yima the Magnificent. It is a s])l('ndid chapter and it is the 
object of this article to inv(*stigate it in some detail. Yiina 
was the first mortal to whom “tlic Creator of the material 
world,” Ahura Mazda, taught the great J/tizt/diii/aitm 
(Mazda-worshipping) faith. And Ahura Mazda asked him 
to be the preacher and prophet of that faith. Hut Yima in 
his modesty declined that groat otlice saying, “ T was not born, 
I was not taught to be the preacher and the liearer of Thy 
lleligion.” M’hen Vima had thus declared himself unequal 
to the task of the A/hrornn (jj>, ihi; Undnii nm), Ahura 
Mazda asked him to be the IlitlhuT'slilUr (/.c. the /\«lin/rii/ii) of 
His land, to make the people to increase and to make the 
world to prosper : “to nourish, to rub*, and to watch over 
Ilis world,”' Yima knowing that this was well within Iiis 
powers consented and loyally watclu'd over the growth of this 
world. lie ruled wisely and in great splendour during “ three 
hundred winters,” and his kingdom hecann* “replenished 
with flocks and herds, with men and dogs and birds ;ind with 
red blazing fires, and there was room no more for Hocks, herds 
and men.”' Thereupon, with the advice of Ahura .Mazda, 
“Yima stepjHsd forward into the light, soul h wards, along the 
path of the sun,” and he thus found more room for his people. 
He had to do the same thr»*e hundred rears later, and vet 

t - A 

a third time after “ niiii! hundred wintei-s had pa.s.s**d aw.ay ’ 
under his sway. 

AYhen Yima approached the end of “the holy first millen- 
nium of years ” a meeting was called by tb(^ ( Ireator to which 
came the celestial Angels and also Vima with all his holy 
sages and ministers on the lianks of the holy river Dflitya, 
in Airyana Vaeja of high renown.” .\f that meeting Ahura 
gives warning to Yima of the approjiching destruction of the 
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TForld : “Yima, thou fair son of Vfvanghvat ! upon the 
wicked material world shall descend the winters, (and) 
through these (shall come) fierce deadly cold. Upon the 
wicked material world shall come winters and through these 
first of all shall fall deep snow' (extending) from the highest 
heights of the mountains to the depths of the w'aters *’ (22).' 
Ahura Mazda also prophesied the destruction of all animals, 
those that live in wildernesses and on mountain tops, as well 
as those that livtul domesticiited in the river-valleys (even 
though protected) in well-huilt stalls ” (23). Ahura draw'S a strik- 
ing contrast between the world as it is then and as it will appear 
after the. terrible cold has set in : “Before (that) cold there is 
(at present) production of food in this land, (for) after the 
melting of the (winter’s) snow (there is) water in plenty tor 
irrigating it. But (later on), () Yinia (the land) here shall 
appear nninhahitahle fur (all) corporeal life ; (even) here 
where the footprints of lowing cattle are (at present) to 
ho seen”(2t). 

In order to escap<' this danger the Creator advises Yiina to 
“ construct one nnui or enclosure one clmrclu - long in each of its 
four sides” and he is asked to c;irry therein “the offspring of 
(small) animals, and of (large) cattle, and of men, and of 
dogs, and of birds, and the .seed of the fires brilliant (and) 
flaming ”(2-t). Some details are given jis to the construction of 
this mrn (or enclosure). It had special portions set apart for 
human beings to dwell in and others to l)e used “as a stall 
for cattle.” There was to Ix) a w'ater-course one hathm " in 
length in this enclosure and near this water-course fields 
were to Iw laid out, so as to assure a constant supply of 
“golden-hued” grain. Hound these fields were to be dwelling 
places, each to have “a pillared portico and an inner 
courtyard, and an encircling wall ”(28). 'rhe whole was to be 

' Till* iiiimborH rofoi* lo ib** “ vorjn*s” in Chap. II of ilio IVnifidSil. 

A iiicaBiiro of lo nbuul two miloit. 

’ Unlf a chamtu. 
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divided into three parts which were to be arranged apparently 
in tiers one above the other. There were to be nine passages 
in the drat one, six in the middle one and three in the lowest 
one. These three tier's were to Ire peopled I'espectively with 
one thousand, six lumdred and three hundred, “ofl'spring of 
men and of women.” The entrances had to lie sealed with 
the golden signet-ring of Yima.' The whole was to be under- 
ground ' as affording the best protection from the rold and 
Yima is asked to crush up the earth with liis lioels and to 
knead it with his two hands “just indeed as potters here 
knead the wet clay Special mention is made, :is might 

naturally be expected, fur the lighting and ventilating 
arrangements within. 'I'he whole ru/'u was e(|uipped with 
doors and with windows “self-luminous on the inner side.” 
The lighting arrangement is mentioned specially again in a 
later verse of this chapter : “These lights (were) both 
natural and artificial : once only (in tin; year) the stars and 
the moon and the sun are seen to set and to rise; and 
they (the peojde of the ntra) think what (is) a year (to be) 
a day ”(40). 

There is one important point that would strike the reader 
at ouce — the essential similarity between this legei^l and the 
Biblical legend of the Deluge*. The l)elug(* legi*nd is very 
wide-spread, in fact there is hardly any nation or country in 
the world which lias not got its own version of this storv. 
The common points, which form tlie osscmtinl factors of the 
Deluge story, are (1) the growing wicke(ln(*ss of tht^ world and 
its consequent impending destructioi^ (2) the warning given 
by the Deity to the leader of the good among mankind to s;ive 
himself and his followers from the aj)proacliing cat^istrophe, 
(3) the preparations made to siive tin? good men and women 
as also the typical plants and animals, and (4) the catastrophe 


* Thin wa« jfirftn to hiru by Ahum IVraxrla hh n Hif(n of his novon ijfnty. 

» This is not cloarly inoi.iioiiMl in th« A VfHf a. hut. rlioro w clwir inwitioii in Tahlai. 
Bundahiahn (XX 11.5) that the >ira “ is IkjIow iIio earth ’’ (h'.fi.A’., Vol. V, p. 114)). 
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itself and (5) the rescue of the select few of the creation. The 
universal presence in these legends of these five points seems 
to indicate that there did occur, within human memory, a 
terrible catastrophe which left a profound impression on the 
minds of human beings. I do not think that a local catas- 
trophe like the devastating ttoods of the Euphrates and Tigris in 
Mesopotamia ' could have given rise to a unitersol legend of 
this type, Th(‘ catastrophe wa.“ moi*e probably much wider 
spread and alVected a far larger number of people than a few 
tribes. In \\\n OitlHnes of llUlory IT. G. Wells has mentioned 
(XT, § t)) the catastrophic flooding in a very short time of the 
IMeditermnean basin which must have caused the loss of 
millions of lives, A catastroplu? on that scale may well Ihj 
remembered by the whole human race and echoes of it would 
ring down all the succeeding millenia. 

Now as rcgarils the event itself, most of the legends speak 
of destruction by imlor. Hut the Avesta legend is practically 
the only one that speaks j)f niiinr (unl id'- as the cau.sp of 
destruction. 'I'his constitutes a very imjiortant point of 
dilVerence which has not received the attention it deserves at 
the hands of any student of Avesta. The narrative of AT‘ma 
is very ch*iir and exact in its woialing that the destruction of 

the “cradle land of the .Vrvas” was caused bv snow and ice 

• » 

extending " from the heights of the mountains to the depths 
of the waters.*’ Tn short, all indications point to a land in the 
far north des»roved bv glaciation. That the North Polar 
regions were at one p«*riod and that too geologically not 
far distant— inhabitabh* bv human beings mav be taken as 
fairly established.’ 'I’he mention of the sun rising and setting 
hut once a year, which made the ])eople of Yima's roru “think 

* This is llu* df Srii.'*s iii his Uuik /t.*.'- : Wt'j* /■.VWr (Yo!. H whore lu* 

•ifVotoH st'Vrnit {latft's fo Ihisi 

" 'I'lii* Sriiiiiliiiaviaii vorsidii ihi* ft> liavi* hri*i) laiisiil h\ uifittn-i 

wild icr. 

I wimhl rrfrr ilio riMiln hi h. li. Tilal*.'s fast iiiatinj: .hrfiV JW-'air i*» the Vedos for 
details of till.* iir^rtiiiuMits luiih asi niinniii-al and "ndnijical. 
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whatJ[i^) a year (to be) a day” (Veu. II. 10), should be 
regarded as a positively conclusive argument. This particuhir 
mention of one sunrise in the year has not I)een noticed by 
any commentator, mther they have ignored this point, for it 
would otherwise have upset all their i>rcuonccivcd notions. 

But though these two phun statements about the ice and 
snow and about one sunrise in the year, though conclusive, 
are not the only evidences in the Avesta of the Polar home of 
the Aryas. There are other passages equally clear which 
corroborate this view and which taken all together would be 
enough to demonstrate the truth completely. 

I. In Yen, I. 3-1, the overwhelming of this ancient land 
is again mentioned quite clearly : 

“The first of the goiwl lands and countries which T, 
Ahura Mazda, created, was the Aivyono rn?Ju by the rumjithi 
Daitya. 

“Thereupon came Angro Mainyiish,' who is all death, 
and he countcr-creatoil the serpent in the river and winter, 
a work of the Daecas (3). 

“There are ten winter months there, two summer months 
and those are cold for the waters, cold for I he earth, cold for 
the trees, winter falls there, the worst of all i»lagues,”(l).' 

■ The ancient Pahlavi commentator on this passage* naively 
remarks “ it is known (in the ordinary course of nature) tb(?re 
are seven months of summer and five of winter.” Of course 
he was thinking of the land in which he was living, which was 
called Iranvez after that ancient home. Tin; mi'iition of the 
serpent — the Vftm of the Vedas, who used to lock up the 
waters in his icy-grip — is jilso signilicant. 

II. Ill another chapter of the Vendhlwl ( 111. 10 IT.) there 
are given directions for preserving the (htad body during the 
winter season. Special rooms are to be built for taking in 
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these dead bodies and the lifeless bodies are to “ lie there, for 
two nights, or for three nights, or a mouth long, until the 
birds begin to tly, the plants to grow, the hidden floods to 
flow, and the wind to dry up the earth.” The last four condi- 
tions could certainly not apply to a land in temperate regions. 
Ifor would a winter l)lizzard usually bust for a month or more at 
a time. The essential element of the Zoroastrian disposal of 
the dead is e.vpasiu'e to tbe sun and this was not possible in the 
long night of an arctic winter Keeping the dead body for 
a month is not very reasonable, ev<ni in the Tigris valley where 
the winter storms are notoriously severe. 

III. In y<?t another passage of the .Vvesta, Yattht X. lO-t, 
three places in Airyana Vaejo are mentioned which are res- 
jMJCtively in the Hast, West and South. 'I’o balance these 
the fourth r<;!;iun is mentioned as bein'; “ the middle point of 
this Kartli.' ' 'Phis sort of geographical arrangement Avhere 
tin? Xorth might lx? called “ the middle-point of this earth ” 
also tends to support the view that tlH> region was circumpolar.* 
The conception of Mount Mcruin Hindu writings as the centre 
of the earth is exactly similar. 

IV. In the legend of Vima itself we are told how Yima 
had to CKtend his domains three times and each time he 
“stepped forwawl into the. light, sonlhminh, along the path 
of the sun.” This :d.so .seems to indicate an extremely northern 
lainl, where practically all directions are south. 

V. It may al.s(» he noted that all through the Chapter II 
of the I 'rnffu/rtil iUm' is nwAsnvt'dhy wiiitrrtt not by nmunm’s 
as w(? do now. 

VI. Nairyosiuig Dhaval, the learned Parsi pvie.st, who 
translated a large portion of the existing Avesta into Ssinskrit 


* DHrmcHti.MiT traiislutes, “llio l»oiiinJ.irv tif ilu* earth '* But thooripnal word i« 
n-mauihem ( ' Ruim. and Barthulniiiac in his Piftionary mivs. "tin? middIe-|H>iiit uf 

this tiiirth." 

® Thia hits hri'i! d^^• iiir in ray iurlhrominp: from /iirsfa 

"Ml/ O/d PersttiH, 
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about A.D. 1200, usually merely transcribes into DevanSgarl 
characters the proper names occurring; in the Avesta. He 
transcribes even t ho word daSra into the Sanskrit tleca in spite 
of the fact that the meaning is the exact opposite of the 
Sanskrit woitl and might luive caused confusion to his Hindu 
readers. But the name of Ilara-barrzaiti, the mountain at 
“the middlc'point of the earth,” ho Ifauslafes as Mern. 
Nairyosang being conversant with Iwth the Zoroastrian as 
well as the Hindu beliefs and also having inherited a practi* 
cally unbi'oken tradition through a long line of teachers, has 
evidently some weightier reason than a mere whim for this pro- 
cedure. That Mrru miglit well have been the North Poh? has 
lieen ably maintained by B. G. Tilak in his Arctic Home in the 
Fedas.' Therefore it becomes fairly clear why Xairyosang 
chose to translate this proper name and did n(»t merely trans- 
cribe it as was his ordinary habit. 

AVith all this evidence before us it seems to me diflicull 
lo acoid the only reasonable conclusion whieb would lit 
all these particulars. But so (liinciill are preconceivi'd 
notions to eradicate that scholars iiave hitherto merely ignored 
these points or have actually mistranslated or otherwise 
twisted some other sense out of such passages. • This one 
preconceived notion is that Airtfana-rac/a is identical with 
the historical Iranrez (modern Iran). One may as well argue 
that because Jjondon, Bichinond, York or AVindsor an; found 
in New Zealand, the ancient home-land of the Ihiglish was 
in the South Pacitic 1 Could not tin: Aryans when they 
migrated south to esca])e the rigours of the glacial period, 
have carried the beloved names of their ancimit homelands 
with them and could they not have given those old names, so 
full of tender associations of “ the golden age,” to the 
countries, mountains and rivers in their new southern home ? 

There is another point of interest in tin: Avestic legend 
of Yima which has a special “ moral” for us to-day. In all 

' l*|i. .*56, «7. ♦-•tc. 
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the Peluge stories we are told that a certain number of good 
men and women were to be preserved from the universal 
destruction, together with animals (and in some legends 
plants also). The obvious reason for this was the ^peopling 
of the earth after the wicked bad been destroyed. In almost 
all the legends we arc* merely told that the people thus saved 
were good ” people, but the Veudiilat} gives us a consider* 
able amount of detail regarding tin; principles which guided the 
choice. In fact we might say that some of the verses of this 
Chapter constitute what might be termed the oId(>st reference 
to ougeuics we possess among the .Vryans. The right type of 
human beings, as well as plants and animals had to be chosen, 
so that even after the destruction of the wicked old world 
the race could be<;in anew and perhaps at a higher level. 
The progress of humanity as a whole and the keeping up of 
the best traditions of the race are very clearly kept in view 
in picking out those who were to be protected in this tot-n — 
for they were indeetl •* the chosen people ” on whom was to 
fall in future <;enerations the burden of repeopling the earth 
and carrying forward tin* evolution of humanity. And not 
merely liunian beiiurs but animals and even plants were 
to be chostMi with care. The instructions given to Vima by 
Ahura Ma/.da is quite explicit : 

“'Ihtwein shalt thou carry the otTspring of all ineti and of 
(all) women, who are upon this earth the greatest, and the 
iKist and the finest, 'i'lierein shall thou carry the otTspring of 
all kinds of creaturi's which are upon this earth the greatest 
and the best and the tinest ” (27). 

“Thcmin shalt thou carry the s«*e(l of all trees which are 
upon this earth the tallest and the sweetest-.scented. Therein 
shalt thou carry the seed of all fruits which are upon this 
earth the best of savour and the sweetest-scented. (All) 
these (animals) shalt- thou take in jiairs, (and shalt preserve) 
each (pair) safe from harm through that (time), (during) 
which these {luopie shall Iw (dwelling) within the rum '' (2S). 
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These instructions with regard to plants and animals are 
clear enough, but those which are to guide the choice of the 
human beings and the defects to be avoided jn order to make 
those saved “ a chosen people ” are given in even clearer and 
fuller details. These are mentioned in the next verse (29). 
The words which describe the shortcomings which should be 
eliminated from “the chosen people” have not been translated 
by all scholars in the same way. Some of these words are 
not found in any other passage and even when used elsewhere, 
they are found in exactly a similar contc.vt : in fact most of 
these words are rejieated in f^endldad XIX. 43 and (here 
they represent the minor devils, the lieutenants of the Evil 
One. It becomes therefore, very hard to determine their exact 
original signification. They can Imj hiken in two ways, one as 
representing physical, and the «)ther as representing mental 
or moral defects. Most European scholars take this verse in 
the former way, while the Farsi scholar, the late K. E. Kanga, 
translates it in the latter manner. From the former 
standpoint w'e may translate : 

“ (There should be) here (in the rnra) neither the bulging- 
chested, nor the humpbacked, nor the impotent, nor the 
lunatic, nor the pitted-faced,' nor the emaciated^ nor the 
undersized, nor the crooked-limbed, nor (any) possessing de- 
formed teeth, nor the leprous who (havt; the disease) spread 
over the Ixxly, nor indeed (oim showing) any of the other 
outward signs which are the marks of Angro Mainyusli ))ut 
upon mankind.” 

Kanga translates it thus 

“ There should be (in the rum) no pride, nor laziness, ‘ 
nor unholiness, nor tyranny, nor misery, nor deception, nor 
meanness, nor dishonesty, nor evil-speaking, nor leprosy which 
spreads over the body, nor indeed any of the characteristics, 

* This probably reftTS to niarka of miiall-pox. 

* Fr..in » iR f'njnrati vcrHioii, ISHi. 

® “ Bark-bit iriff ** is alao Ku^gcHtril na an alternative*, 
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which tii'C tho charactorist ics of An^ro Mainyush, and load 
to death.” 

Whichever version we may accept, this much is certain 
that Yinia had to choose (as Darmestcter has pnl it) only 
“ the best specimens of mankind, to he the orifrin of the more 
perfect races of the latter days... in order that the new man- 
kind may Isi lixempt from all moral and physical deformities.” 
The list of evils to he excluded from the rnra is indeed a 
fairly detailed one and is evidtndly based on a correct appre- 
ciation of the ohjeel to he .achieved, rh., the re-estahlishmeiit 
of the virile rac«? of tin* Aryans after the wicked had heen 
we(><led out. 

Life in the »vo*//, with such perfect sp».*eimens of humanity 
thus carefully chosen, must indeed have heen happy. 'I'he 
lei'end <lo»‘s not contemplate only :i few weeks’ stay in the 
place hut of many I'enerations,' The continuance of this 
virile sto«*k is als«) assured durim; many yeneratiotis, hecause 
(every) fortie.th winter unto (each) pair of human hein^s 
were hon\ two human twins, a uirl and a hoy; thus (also 
was it) with tln»se (^various) kinds of animats; and (all) these 
human hein^rs lived .a ti.appy life in that vnt'a which Yima had 
constructed” (lOi. 

ThACH .1. S. T.\nAI*OREAV.\L.\ 

s.-.- 1’:.!,':^; .... . I Ill /; y... v..l \ . |.. |■.».lIl..^« n. 
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“TRUE” PRINCIPLES OE ECONOMY 
{A Satire) 

according to tliu ofllcial reports there is only mild 
scarcity, unattended by starvation in Khulna, there is acute 
and widespread distress with starvation in the Imperial ser* 
vices of the Government of India. But while the Khulna 
people have, strangely enough, succeeded in enlisting stupen* 
dous public sympathy and support by simulating starvation 
and feigning death and discas(', the Imperial scn'vices men 
have, they say, failed to enlist the faintest amount of sym- 
pathy, although they aw* actually passing through a critical 
phase of their existence not far removal from utter annihila- 
tion. 'I’he Imperial services men have, therid’oi-e, <!V(!ry nvison 
to he jealous of the Khulna people on whom all kinds of 
public expressions of sympathy have literally Iwen sliowered. 
This is, to say the least, a monstrous instanei*, of injustice and 
racial inequality which must have their roots in racial hatnul 
for which the non-co-opemtion movement is r(;sponsible, and 
which, if not nipped in the bud, may (sxeite disallection 
between the different classes of Ilis Majesty's sul;jects tor 
which drastic and timely executive action may be called for. 
Another consequence, no less serious, might he that if they 
failed to receive public help in time tliey might threatc>n to leave 
India to her fate and join their brethren at home where they 
would bo iKJtter fed, better clothed, betten* lookisl after by the 
state and could earn more to 1 h! able in a few years to save 
a decent comi)etence on which they could live like orine * 
when they were incapacitated for work. 

The controversy now centres round the question whether 
the Khulna ryots or the Imporial services mo!i are better otf 
economically. The decision of this question rests on scientific 
investigations of the must complex and ahstru.se order ; and 
this decision can only ho given authoritatively by the Imperial 
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service men. They would decide the question neither hastily 
nor empirically, but after prolonged and mature thought and 
investigadon. For instance, they would inquire, and very 
properly too, into the numbtir of milch cows in the district, 
the number of iishes of different species and sizes in the local 
tanks, bheels, rivers, and estuaries taking into account their 
productive capacity, the number of edible fruits in the trees, 
the ([uantity of vegetables in the fields, the quantity of hoard- 
ed wealth in the shape of earthen, iron and brass utensils, of 
bell-metal, glivss and silver jewellery, the amount of manual 
labour (such as eutting and carrying earth) which they are 
able and ought to undergo in the intei*est of maintaining 
physical ellicicuicy, the number of able-bodied men, women, 
and children who 'are fit to work in tea-gardens and factories, 
an<l similar other matters f)f great social and economic import- 
ance. .All these re(juire time, labour and thought as well as a 
study of eitonomic, statistical and sociological methods. Neither 
should the medi<*al asp<?ct of tim question be entirely ignored : 
namely, whether the pcnqdo are really starving or suffering 
from stomachic disorders brought on by gluttony for which 
medical e.vperts a<lvisM prolonged rest to the digestive organs. 
The assevtion of a larg»< iiumlHw of semi-civilised and un- 
8ci<’ntilic meti that they are suffering from starvation and need 
food musf be taken with a great deal of caution. For, their 
brain-cells an; not sulUciently developed to enable them to 
d«!scrihc jireciscdy what they feel, and to discriminate between 
hiuiger and sitiidy, both of which may produce similar sensa- 
tions. There is also a difference of opinion among ethnologists, 
anthropologists, ant hropu-g»rographisls, physiologists, biologists, 
pathologists and j).sycho-])hysicists. about tin* degree of hunger 
produced in different men at «litf«>rent stages of civilisation 
and of mental and physical development : for instance, 
biologists aflirm that certain animals can thrive best onair fora 
long time, while other-' of a more advanced type ret|uire nonrish- 
munt more frequently than th»).s«' of a le.ss tidvanced type. 
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It is also. <juito possihlo. nay probable, that c«‘rtain ])bysical, 
ethnic or }'co"ra])bic* con(liti(»ns may ]n*o(lucH in the onto- 
genetic organs of a cm'tain class of human beings a sensation 
whicli is akin to, and is liable to be conroniubid with, hunger. 
There is therefon: stn|>tmdous difficnlfy in pronouncing with 
anj' degree of scientitie accuracy on lH)tli tln' tluvindicjil and 
practical as])ects of starvation ; and iiohiiH rolens, th<< peoj)Ie 
must be coiitcnt to accept without ([lu^stion the verdict given 
by the scientitie authorities of the rm[)orial stwvicc, and con- 
sole thom.sclvcs with (he vctlcction that it is scumtifically .safe, 
and physically iHMiclicial to the hnman system, to con(|ucr (In* 
I'ebellion of the stomach rather than to yield, every 1:1 or 2t 
hours, to the stimulus of craving for gross material objects, 
called food. Thus, it is evident, (hat the problem of dtd»*r- 
mining the starvation stage of half-civilised p('ople like that of 
India is beset with innunn*rable dilTicnlth^s : but as the nn*mbers 
of the Imperial .service are thoroughly gronin|i*d in all branches 
of extant sci<Mice, they are jn'c-eminently <|ualilied t(' .solve it. 
Hut, it often happens that amid the distractions cau.sed by tin* 
human l)eings lor whose well-being they toil and laln)nr, the 
researches conducted l)y them in the plains are liable to 
serious errors which have t<» In* corri'cted or ino<litii*d by 
the super-imperial otlicers residing in a cool anrl ijiiiet 
retreat, where there* e.xist ample facilities, in the well-i>(|nippe(| 
government ri!cord-room, for making riisearehes in all bran- 
ches of human knowledge, aloof from the distractions in 
which the researcher is liabh; to be caught up in the centr*! 
of the wails and cries of hungry men in the plains. Imperial 
officers working in tin* plains an< liable to err on account 
of the* noise created by the surrounding humanity ; but all 
chances of error would In; eliminated for the super-imperial 
officers who worked in the “comparative calm of a retreat ” high 
up at Darjeeling or Simla, or Mussourie, or Nainital. Krrors 
occur wlnm super-inen w(»rk among ordinary men ; but error- 
never occur, when their brain works in a vacuum, with ne 
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(‘vteriii'il (listui'biinccs, no thoughts of human hoings, no con- 
crete problems (.o taukbi. The calm atmosphere of the hills 
is suihtblc- for the reflection of th<j highest, the abstract and the 
al)solut(:. Wlnit more coni^enial atmosplieve can lie therefore 
imagined for the solution of such abstract problems as hunger, 
starvation, justice, peace, (dc. ! 

Not only must we accept the solution of this ontogenetic 
instinct called bung(;r arrived at by scientifically-minded 
iulminist raters, but we must also accept their decision as to 
the kind and ([ualily of food which is suitable for our system. 
Let me illustrate ; a Kuropean Imperial service man, born 
with a natural genius for science, was a member of a certain 
committee appointed to iiivestii'ati: tlii; grave problem of 
reckless extravagance prevalent amongst yiovernment clerks, 
who had organis»>il tlnunselves for submittin<; to II. 11. H. 
the Prims? of Wales a petition for increasing tlu'ir salaries. 
'I’lie impiiry was considered li> be politiciilly necessary because, 
according to tin* eonlidential report of a C. I. L). ollicer, 
this r<’ckl<‘ss habit on tin? part of an organised bodv of 
clerks might cause serious discontent and shake the founda- 
tions of the government established by law in llritish India 
and was likely to exciltf disalVection and hatred towards the 
ollicers of ill" department, entrusted with the judicious ad- 
ministration of its linanees. ll was whispered iti commercial 
and linaticial circles n«)t only in I'alcittla, but also in .London 
and ]V»!W York, that the delicit of two crores in the liengal, 
atid the tlmvittmed delicit of 15) crores in the (Jovernment of 
India, budget was dm? solely to two causes, (1) the e.xtravaganl 
rates of sahiries of (derks. (2) the exfravagatit rates of salaries 
of school masters. So it was very wisely proposed to cut 
down these two scjiles of salaries, or 1o do tiway, if possible, 
witii these two classes of ollicttrs in onler to .avoid tin? imposi- 
tion of frt'sh t.axation >o soon ;ifti?r the inf rodttetion of the 
lleforms. lIow«?ver, o'' tbi- biter on. To resume our main topic, 
tho Kuropean memlM?r of the committee tisked si certain clerk, 
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who appeared before him toifive ovidoiice, why he wanted 
such a tall saUry as Its. 75 a month. On his supplying the 
member with the dohtils of his domestic expenses, he at once, 
with the shrewdness of his intellect and precision of his scien* 
tide instinct, hit upon the true cause of his extravagance 
and consequent misery : ric., “ lls. 5 a month for milk for his 
baby !” This worthy gentleman was astonished to be told, 
after 25 years’ solid experienci! of Indian life*, that billies an* 
fed on milk ! Ho went on to suggest a food which, both on 
medical and economic grounds, was more suitable, beef-soup. 

If l>eef-soup is cheaper than milk, why do foolish ])eople, 
asked he, object to killing cows and want to save them in 
order to drink milk which is trebly and i|ii:Mlru]>ly d(«irer ? 
This is contrary to all sound economic laws aijainst which it is 
vain for thorn to boat and foam. If economii! laws sanction 
the sacrifice of ultimate good for the sake of the present, the 
good of society for personal good, why should they evince any 
scruple, under the iiitluoiice of maudlin sentinuMit and silly 
phantasies, to sacrilice all other laws, e.//. laws of religion, 
laws of morality, laws of health and laws of humanity to t;co- 
nomic laws? Tht; clerk could not snppre.os a smili* ; and it 
is on record that he was reported to the head of h.ls depart- 
ment for impertinence and to the secret police for watidiing his 
movements, fu brief, we are hound to how to the decision 
of the Imperial service men as to the i|uantity and (|ua1ity 
of food we should presiadhe for us and for our hahies ;ind 
widows. The question whether we deserve to starve iiwinir 
to our social and religious customs, or to the ethiudogic.al 
and other charachudstics which place us on a very l(»w plane 
of civilisation, or whether we deserve to heeouu! extinct on 
impact w'ith a higher civilisation a(a;ording to the hiologie.d 
law of struggle for existence and survival of the fittest 
this question is. T understand, being investigated in oin* "f 
the Research Institutes by the .seientilii! nuanhers of tin* 
Imperial service ; and after the results of their inve-sligafion- 
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arc published, a Boyal Commission will 1)e appointed to make 
rocommundations on this and other allied questions which 
may arise incidentally out ot the same. In contrast with 
the case of half-civilised Indians who, according to zoologists, 
am very Avell thrive on l(«ives and grass, and oven on nature’s 
air and water, just as many animals of the lower type do, the 
case of the ineinhiu's of the 1 mperial service stands on a differ- 
ent l'o«)ting. Tile latter helung to a continually rising type of 
civilisation, the criterion of which is eontinuously fresh wants. 
The man who belongs to the highest type of civilisation is, 
therefore, he whose wants are boundless and unsatisfiahle. 
Admitting, as we miKt do, this criteriou of civilisation, the 
wants of the Imperial servh-e men are perpetually increasing 
and it is the duly of their employer, the state, to do evervthing 
in its power to satisfy them, hy economies in other directions, 
hy taxation and even hy borrowing. 'I'lieir present grievances 
are gmiuine, real, insistent and acute: and to redress them the 
following minimum re(|uirements must 1mi satisfied: 

(1) A motor ear with a ehalTeur-- or a motor launch, if 
th«‘ head-quarters are close to ;i lake or a river. 'I’liis is absolute- 
ly necessary if tour> of inspection are to he made, and efficient 
supervisioy over the Indian stall has to he maintained. These 
tours of inspection are becoming increasingly necessary in 
order to study the behaviour of the animals, known as “ Indians,” 
and to devise, .after laborious research, measures for their 
feeding, nurture, exercise, etc. 

(2) Kleidric installation for fans and light, in their offices 
and private resideiu-es to imahle them to work under 
‘ home ’ <*ond it ions, and to think calmly for the welfare 
of Indians. 

(fi) IVee fiirnislnal quarters, to he occupied without 
deduction of rent from their salaries: until such quarters are 
provided, a suitable hou-e rent and an allowance tor furniture 
and croekwry should he granted. 

(■I‘) The grant of travelling .allowanee to enable them to 
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r^ort to theatres, cinema palaces, races and clubs at least 

twice a week to and from towns avIioii) tluvse exist. 

y.JB . — If the sfoverninent considers that it would he 

mofe economical to erect such places of recreation and 

amusement than to pay travollin^ allowance, the government 

is at lihertv to do so. 

» 

(5) Cost of return jKissage home on full pay for himself, 
wife, and children, with an nruh for each ehild, every six months. 

(0) Instructions to police oflicers to pi’oeum eggs, fish, 
meat, vegetables, milk, etc., at h‘ss than market rates. There 
is no ohjeetion to pay inoit? than market rates for British- 
made goods as this would henelit their own countrymen. 

(7) The payment hy guvernment of the I'.xcess of tlu! 
prevailing rates of wages for servants over standard rates 
based on three years’ average preceding ItH !■. 

(8) Greater facilities for tom’s of iiispeclion and more 
liberal scales of travelling allowance. 

If, in the interest of India, the lmis’ri.al serviees have to 
bo maintained at the Jmivojmviu standard of exeidlence, pro- 
bity and eflicieiicy, there is no riNison why the above conces- 
sions should not he provided at public expeitse. The iiltim.ate 
economy which would result from th*? grant of thes»5 conces- 
sions would be evident to any p«M-son with a sedentilie 
frame of mind. A Kuropcvtii can jierform thre«; times tin 
amount of work h(! at present does under improved conditions 
of comfort and convenience, and under the stimulus of pb a- 
sure and enjoyment. Whereas, it has been scientilieally 
demonstrated by the highest experts on experimental psyebo- 
logy that an Indian Isicomes dull, lethargicf and elfemiiiate 
under similar conditions. It, therefore, logical I v follows that 
if the above concessions were granted, the ni(iml)ers of the 
Imperial services would be able to do, in addition, the work 
which their Indian subordinates are now doing, and an 
ultimate .saving could be effected by the abolition of the entir*! 
Indian stall', ^io ipmstion f>t policy is involvcul in the 
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improvement of the position and prospects of the clerks and 
school-masters, for no complaints of a serious nature, 
threatening to subvert the government of His Majesty 
established by law in British India, liave been heard from 
them. If they did make their voice articulate and powerful, 
they could easily be replaced, to the immense relief of 
iKinkrupt Bengal and still more bankrupt India, by other 
starving men of whom there are a plenty and to spare 
in the province and outside of it. As stated above, it is 
scion tillenlly inadvisable and economically imjustifiable to 
give these men, who are notoriously prone to extravagance 
by spending recklessly on milk for babies, warm clothing in 
winter, dal in addition to rice and such other luxuries, higher 
salaries which are, according to the unassailable testimony of 
science, injurious to fheir physical and moral welfare. 

From .1 consideration of all the arguments bearing on this 
prohlein, it is indisputahle that true economy consists in 
providing ever-increasing comforts for the Imperial services 
and in stuhbornly refusing to grant a farthing of increase 
to the clerks and the school-masters. I am glad that the 
government has realised the truth of this sound doctrine for 
it has slu^wn great courage ami foresight in definitely post- 
poning the increases, inspite of publie clamour, for at least 
five Vfiars. 'I’liese live years wen? very wisely interposed us 
“feelers ” and have performed their proper function in bring- 
ing out the real truth that the people are too well olT to require 
any state assistance. If matters have gone on smoothly 
and without any outburst of violence for the last live years, 
they might go on as smoothly for the next fifty. These five 
years furnish an unfailing test of the imaginary nature of the 
grievam^es. There may have been wails here and lamentations 
there in the homes cf the sufferers ; but they are of no political 
moment, as the law and order of the state has been admirably 
preserved, tlianka to tin? .sjilutary examples of Amritsar, 
Chandpur, Chittagong, etc. No incretise of policemen and 
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super-policemen has been called lor, and there is no fear 
of the Police or the IMllittiry budget 1)ein^ unfairly and 
impertinently criticised by rowdy councilloi's. So the ad- 
ministration goes on merrily and can go on jolly well for ever, 
inspite of lumgry clerks and letiii school-masters ; and. there 
is no fear of any dislocation in the machinery on tliat account 
so long as the vital parts are properly lubriciited. Experience 
justifies the wisdom of the government’s action ; and in the 
present bankrupt condition of our province it ought to be 
applauded and supported by every public man who has the 
interest of the reformed government and the finances of 
the province at heart. If the clerks and school-masters 
by concealing their real ailluenct; show a liold front again, 
why, that would provide an opportunity to tins government 
for a great humanitarian work coupled with the display 
of statesmanship of the highest order in the domain of tlnance. 
It would give the government an opportunity to replaee the 
existing men by starving graduates and undcu'graduates whom 
this University has turned out by tluj thousands. If tiu'y 
again express dissatisfaction Avith tlu'ir position and prosjiects, 
they may l)e dealt with similarly as their predecessors had 
been, until we have a corps of school-masters and chjrks draw- 
ing salaries of Its. 10 rising by a <|uadrHnnial increment of 
one-eighth of a rupee in the upper, and one-sixteentii of a 
rupee in the lower grade. Thus llu! whole country will 
have been filled with thousands of loyal and ^rateful cilizeus 
who have “ eaten the salt ” of governnumt and Hengal will 
have returned to her old prosperity. Elcsstsd is the day wlum 
such a Utopia, hitherto the dream of ])olitical philosophers, 
is born, and proud is the government which claims it as its 
offspring! In this Utopia there will be no waste of money, 
talent or efficiency, and the foundations of a code of economic 
principles Avill Iwj well and truly laid foi’ the guidance of 
every government in all ages and in all countries. 

Satischandka Ray 
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THE PLASSEY DRAIN 

One of the immediate eilcets of the battle of Plassey vraa 
a drain of the Nawah’s treasury. Mir Jafar had promised in 
his treaty with the English to pay large suras of money as 
compensation to the Company and to the English, Indian and 
Armenian inliahitants of Calcutta for their losses at Siraj-ud 
Dowla’s capture of the town. This restitution money paid hy 
him in 1757 amounted to C2, 150, 000. In addition to these 
compensations, !Mir Jafar, after his accession, made large 
“ presents ” to the Com])any’s servants. The Select Committee 
of 1772-73 estimated llie total amount of these “ presents ” 
at Cl ,238,575, out of which Clive alone received .€23!]<,000. 
It appears that during; the period 1757-1705 this profitable 
business of making and unmaking Nawahs in Rengal, brought 
to the Com[)any and its servants no less a sum than Co, 260,166 * 
(('.vclusive of Clive’s jaigir). The greater part of the wealth 
which xVlivardi had hoarded, did not reach the hands of Mir 
.lafar. So the ultimate elfect of this drain of the Nawah’s 
treasury, was ielt hy the people of Rengal. 

Far more serious was tluj drain of wealth from Bengal 
for which she received “ no equivalent returns.” Controversy 
is ]M!Culiarly ke«Mi as to the nature, e.vtent and destination of 
this outflow of wealth from Bengal which began after the 
battle of Plassey. ,\ecording 1«) some writers, this drain was 
in the form of bullion, especially silver and it went chiefly 
to England. Thus Dighy refers to the vast streams of treasure 


‘ Tito Soli i-t Cuinnii(l>'f''s Tliir^l HojHU't (177:0, p]'. iUI-ll!. 

An 'on I ini' lo this lli'iHirt, iln* Minis paid :is pmsfiiTs and I'oiiiponsations aniountocl 
ri'spri'iivrly to and I'.r . to a total Htim of Co.lMO, lys within oitrht 

yi'ai'H of iho dofeat of Siraj-ud Ihm la. To tiiid out tlio tiuumiit of inoury paid ns pivsiMits 
mill I'oiiipciiRniiiniM hy Iho Niiv.-hIin of IhMiy.'nI. thr ivstinitioii iiioiioy of L’oSi'h.'Uil paid rn tlio 
h'o?n|»aiiy hy Siiujii-iid Ihiwlii iiid iJu* pivsoiiis of to liiMioral Cariiac in iTdo from 

hiilwaiit. Siii^ iiiid the Kiiii; mid o1 t'oS.Md:! to riivr in I7titi fmin the Ih'uum havr htvn 
‘hdui'ii d from 
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which began to flow into England from Bengal soon after the 
defeat of Siraj*ud Dowla. But we do not And any mention 
of this drain of bullion to England in the Reports of the Select 
Committees of 1772-73, of 1782-83 or of any other Parliamen- 
teity Report of the period. Yansittart, Verelst, Bolts, Milburn 
and MacGregor are all silent on this point. Sir John Shore 
is the only important writer, having Hrst-hand knowledge of 
the economic condition of Bengal of this period, who refers to 
the drain of bullion to England. In his l^finute of the 18th 
June, 1789, he observes “ Silver bullion is also remitted by 
individuals to Europe; the amount cannot be calculated, but 
must, since the Company’s accession to the Dewany, have been 
very considerable.” ‘ But it will Im^ clear from subsequent 
discussion that neither the Company nor the]>rivatu individuals 
did export any considerable (|uantity of silver to England 
during the period under consuh;ration. 'Phe Select Committee 
of 1782-83 suggests a very strong argument in support of 
this view. “To send silver into Europe,” (d)served the 
Committee “would be to send it from the best to the worst 
market.” - 

The Company’s servants and the English free merchants 
had a more profitable means of sending home their fortunes 
than by the actual export of silver, riz., by purchasing bills 
on any foreign or on the English Company, They could send 
also diamonds for transferring their fortunes to Europe. ’J'his 
latter method of lemittance appears to ha ve b;en long-.standing, 
for in an order of 4th October, 1716, Port 'William, one 
Mr. Prager was permitted to reside at Benawjs “ for the puri>ose 
of trading in pearls, diamonds ami other precious stones, in 
order to afford to individuals means of remitting their property 
to Europe.” Generally, however, the purchase of bills was j)r*- 
ferred to the purchase of diamonds for purposes of remittance, 

* The Fifth Report, Vol. TI (FirniiiiKer'M Kd.), p. ;w. 

• The Select CotTirni*teij*8 Ninth Kf*|jfirr, 1783, p. in. It nmy U) iiofed hen* ilm* 
Edmnnd Biirku was tho author of this rr^iiort. 
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because there was no fixed price at which such diamonds 
could he sold in Europe. But the Court of Directors were at 
first quite unwilling to liave any bills drawn on them, in favour 
of their servants or of private English individuals, wanting 
remittances to England. They generally prohibited the draw- 
ing of such bills. Even when they permitted such hills to he 
drawn, they were “ allowed at too low a rate of exchange to 
be availed of.” Lord Clive, in his letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors, of 28th November, 17G5, pointed out that “ the refusing 
to grant bills will undoubtedly throw large sums into the hands 
of foreigners, particularly the Dutch, as immoderate riches 
have been lately actiuired.” 'I’lie Court of Directors were 
at last convinced of the \in wisdom of their policy and in their 
letters of 11th November, 1708, and 17th IMarch, 1709, 
authorised bills to be drawn on them, for the ensuing season 
to the amount of C212,789. The (Jovernment of Bengal did 
not piy much attention to this limit imposed by the Directors 
and in 1770 it sold bills for Cl,063,007. The increase in the 
amount of bills drawn on the Directoi*s from this time suggests 
that these hills had become the most convenient method for 
transferring individual fortunes to England.' 

Thq transfer of such individual fortunes to England by 
means of bills, did, however, cause a drain from Bengal. It 
resulted in a drain of goods and not of bullion. With the 
greater part of the proceeds of the sale of such hills, the 
English and foreign com|)iinios purchased goods for export 
but in exchange for such exjmrts Bengal received no corres- 
ponding imports. It is ditficult to calculate the total value 
of this drain because the amount of bills bought by Englishmen 
in Bengal from the English and foreign comiKinies - cannot 

* Fnmi tho Koport of ilio Si*iTiH\v (177:0 U'iirn that amount 

fProivcMl in IleiiKnl foi Ijilla of oxchaiigo on tliu Court of I)irpi'tor.<i (iiiririK tin* period l7dI-(>:2 
to 1770-71 wna .L%riPS,o:il. 

" According' to the Ninth l{e|K>rt of the Seleet Committee of 1 7S3 (p. 10) the drain 
to England, rcaulting from the ptirehaw* of billsi on foreign eoinpanies waa 1 million fioundM 
(itorling |)cr annum. 
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be determined with any precision. But whatever may liavo 
been the amount of this drain, tho East India Company >vas 
not responsible for it. 

The direct drain to Engbind on account of the English 
Company was also in the form of goods. It lirst arose in 1757 
on account of the receipt of large sums ' by the English Com- 
pany in Bengal, for its military and political sei'vices to tlie 
native rulers. The surplus of this moiu'y ov(*r the actual 
expenditure, was used for purchasing artich*s of export in 
exchange of which Bengal received nothing. We do not 
know the value of tho C«)inpany’s Bengal investments from 
1757 to 17(50. According to the l’ej)ort of the Committee 
of Secrecy (1773), tlie investment from Ihmgal during the 
period 1701-17(55 was tl, 78(5, 7(50, /.<?., an average of 0357,352 
per annum. If it therefore he assumed that tin* total invest- 
ment from Bengal during tin? jHiriod 1757-1.7(55 was about 
2‘7 million pounds sterling, an average of 0300,000 pi.u' 
annum) it will not Ik; an over-«?stimate. The value of (he 
merchandise imported to Bengal during the period 1 75i 1-1 7(5 !• 
was 01,037,411.* As the Company did not import any bullion 
to Bengal from 1757 to 1707, the direct drain from Hengal 
to England, during tho lirst nim; years art«T tin* Ivittle of 
Pla.ssey, could not, therefore, exee<'<l (he (lillerenot* l)etweee 
the total value of the investment and (he total valim of (In; 
merchandise imported during the sann; ]>eriod ami must have 
actually been smaller than this dilTerenci*. 

Another drain ])egan also in 1757 from whicli year silver 
from Bengal began to be exported to China to provide funds 


* According lo tlic* Ut*]K»rt. of ilii' Ooiiiinittor* of Sfcrorv (I77H) iImmu'! miimint rerfivod 

by tho CovormiiPiit of for it H military .'•■i-rviffM to tin- nativi! nili is, nflor iiiiikinjr 

donations to tho army ami ?«ayiii;f fom|»fn.«:itioiiH. i?ir., wan L'l,l'.Hi,(iijiMliirinK Hu* 

period 1761.62 to 1770-71. 

* MacGregor, p. 12(1. Thf* valin* of flic iiifn'liamli.sc irii|iort«‘il to Mcntnil iliiriiig 
the period 17j 36-1764 wa.s 1870, To thm wi? have aildcd t'l-'orUj"! nf huilioii ini|K>ri«d 
in 1756. But we have not ( oiisidcrcil in the ahove nilrnlation the iirofit in d loss on thi* 
Company’s cxjiort and ini port ..radc. 
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for the Company’s China investment. So far as this exported 
silver did not brin;; in exchange any import to Bengal, it 
resulted in a drain from Bengal to Kngland r,id China. The 
exact amount of this drain is also diiUcult to calculate. The 
letters of tlie imunhers of the Select Committee of Fort 
William to th<j Court, of Directors, on the 31st January, 1760, 
throw some light on this subject. Thu members observed that 
that year they had set apart 6300,000 for the Company’s 
China investmemt. . The Select Committee of 1782-83 
estimates the average value i)f this drain at C100,000 ' per 
annum. 

But tlie chief drain for wliich the Company was respem- 
sible, arose out of tlie investmmit of tlie surplus of the 
territorial revenues of Bmigal. Such an investment liegan 
regularly from the year 17t»0. It arose under the following 
eircumstanees. Afttn* the grant of th•^ Dewani, most e.xtra- 
vaganl ideas were entertained in Kmiland as to the advantages 
to b<! derived from the so-ealled fabulous wealth of Bengal. 
The enormous fortunes made by the Company’s servants, 
wei’e, to a great extent, ri'sponsible for the prevalence of such 
ideas in Kngland. 'I'he proprietors of East India Stock and 
tin; British (lovernment demanded a share of the territorial 
revemies of Bengal. “ .\bont 62,tM)(M)0l) was added to the 
annual dividends of tlie proprietors : C I-, 000,000 was given to 

Til'- Niii*li li' j»' i! 1'. I'»- »li.it »:u' iiiotii'v n: I'r.im llrriLMl {n the 

tdlit'r Itii'i'.h ill iinli.'i \\:i> rn'» I'lily llii- iu-fiial trrrili'lial 

i'\|uii.si's llic (’•iiiijn.i.v in ? I'.ii I'nr Im {'i-iix itliiiLT moiii-y fur tin* Coniiany's 

iiiVfKtiiii-iii.«. TImin till' (iiivi riiiir fii'l lil.-^ (’injin il in ilirir IrtliT of llu’ M:iivh, ITOS 
Dt till* l.'iiMit of H llll‘■■,■l \ !• “till* iliMiiaini.^ iiijulr nii ii'i irnni ilii* I'rc.siili'iK'v of 

Math'siH, fur ilu* sii|>|i(irt of ilio w:ti'. aiiioiiiii lo of riipoi'S. WtMiaviMli'tonniiii'il in 

^o|*Pb' lix'iii wiili lL'l:ir<s finin yoiii' in iiN'iry .iinl h.iXf lll■.x^rl'li tlit'iii to appropri.'iti' •) hu's for 
lliiil UNO from tin* Niim.s wi- ri'iiiilii 'l lliilhi'i*. /■ r oj 'n iV^n. i 

( nil' it.-iIii'H ;in> iiur.s.) Tin' • .\:u'i .imo iiit of ilii' lir.'iin from Ift iiptl Kiiirlantl thnnit;!! 
1 liiii.'i nr lltroii^'li iilhor Mri.-sli -i-iiIiMiifiii.'i m Imli-t is tliorofon' .'ilimist impiissiMo to 
• oloiilalr. Afi'imlimr dn’ of ilio I'ommitiri* of Si rrccy iho i.rt 11111011111 

''f I'l'iiiiitiiiifi'H rrom !(' o!lii'i- : f tili'i'.i Kts in irooils. bills aiul bullion tliirin^ the 

l'‘Tio.l ITiil-fW to ITT»>. 7 I \»ns UV.r»s/"*s. 
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the State ' which, added to the old Dividend, brought a con- 
stant charge upon the mixt Interest of Indian Trade and 
Revenue, of £800,000 a year ; this was to be provided for all 
events.” Thus, the demands of the Parliament and the 
proprietors as well as the Company’s own requirements 
necessitated the transfer of the surplus of the territorial 
revenues to England. The transfer took place in the form of 
exports from Bengal. According to the Ninth Report of the 
Select Committee of 1783, this drain tinally cetised in 1780. 
The value of this drain approximately amounted to ten million 
pounds'* during the period 1766-1780. 

What then was the total drain to England during the 
period 1757-1780 ? This amount cannot be accurately calcu- 
lated. It appears to have been something like thirty-eight 


‘ By Town»ihriur« Act of 17B7 (7 fioo. H Cap. o7) tin* Hast Iiulia Cniiipany iiinli'rLiuik 
• to pay per aiiimiii to the British f rureriiiiieiil. Tin's payineni tvas roii(iniicr| unly 

for 3 years. The total uiiioiint paid hy tin* Company to rhe Jtrii isii (MiveriimiMir from 
17B8 to 1773, both years iiielii»ive, was tliUii'^roiiV rvidmiru befon* thr IIoum< 

01 Guiiuiiuiis, on the 2l8t July, 

- Afl the territorial aial tviiuincri'hil uri‘iiiitit> fif the C«>nip.iii\ \v**ro inixeii up heforr 
the paasin^ of tlio Charter Act of it ia ditheiiir. to .-ay whfii the iiive.-itinent out 

of the surpbih of territorial I’eveiiues Hr.st. be>ran and when it tiiuiily esiine ti» an einl. h is 
howe\‘er certain that the greater part fif the fiind.s for inve.<4tnient iIiimh!; the perimi 
1766-I7W) came out of the surplus of the territorial revenuAH of Ben;f:i]. 

Thia aiMOUiit has lx.'eii detenniiied from the fiilli>wiii:' r:i|i-ulalii;ii. Tin- total ;i>’ii:.'<i 
iurestincul during the period 17tj<>-l78>i was I Tin* value of rln* mmvhui.di^' - 

imported to Bengal from Knglaiid during the years l7tM-l77!* was L'l.'.Ntd/.ll 1 A.s tie' 

Company did not import any bullion to Ih’iigul during thi.s periiul, r In* drain of Hiir|ilii'i 
revenue uould not have linen iiiorr* than iiiiiiiia L’l,lt(i.'l, ill I. Ii nitiHi. niivi> ii-'eii 

Roiiiewhat Binaller than .l']0,43li,:i.j:i becaiiMe a part of the fiiinls for invent inei f l ame oui 
of the pnieeeds of the aaln of bills of e.M.diange on the Directors of tin- Coniiian.. As tln» 
territorial and eomiiiercial aecouiilH wore mixed up, the value of the Jiive.srtemii 

provided out of brniil debts raised in that proviiice eaiinot be calciilateil. But such i.ive-i- 
mont really amounted to an investnicnl out of tbe surpiii.s of tin* next year’s revenue. 
Locause bond debts ematefl Olio your, were often di.scbargi-d during the very next 
Thna during the period I7til.«2 to 1770-71 the total liornl ilelif fTeiited l»y the Compaiiv in 
Bengal anioniited to Cl, »:j7, 731 and the bond didii fiiflehar).'ed fliiriiitf Uie Hfiiiie pi ii «l 
amounted to .€1131!, Di6. Such debts did not amount to a hirgi> sum before the } ear 17^' ' 
The investment from thiM source was therefore, small and ims iiceordiinriv been neglei i' • 
in onr calculation. W itt i -gard to the invest iirmt out. of the surplus of territorial revenue. 
Burke writes in the Niiitl. He|iort, “ (loods fniiii Bengal, purelnuied from tin* liTritt*ri.tl 
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million' pounds sterling. Even if it was a few million pounds 
more or less than the above-mentioned sum, it must have 
meant a very heavy burden on the people of Bengal, because 
the purchasing power of money was then at least live- times 
as high in Bengal as at present. It is needless to say that 
this heavy drain greatly impoverished tlie province of Bengal. 

revi'nneB, froiii the snlo of Kiiro])(‘:iii and iVitm ihf itrodnoo of innnopolieR, for the 

four years which endo<l with ITSO, w lion the ill vest ini ‘111 fn>m tin* siirpliis reveiim* tinally 
i‘loscd| wore never less than a iiiillioii stiuiini;, and (‘omiiiorily nearer twelve hundred 
thousand pounds. This inillinn is the lowest value of tin* >ent to Kiiro)je, for which 

Ilf) autisfsiclifjii is iiiufle.*' In a foot note, Burke rniils “ The sale, to the amount of about 
one hiiinlretl rlioiisaiid pounds anniiMily, of the exjiort fnun fJreat Britain oii^ht to be 
tlediirted from tin's inillioii.'' 

* We have arrived at this anioiiiit from the following calrnlation 

( 1 ) The flraiii to Kn}(hiaii eaii«ed hy the fxpurt of silver to China by the 

East Imlia C'oiiipany at the averaire rate of f lOO.t s HI per annum 
(. 1 /♦' the Xintli BejKU'i, 17*'I11 fiiiriii:; the 21 yuam from Ho" 
tol>o\s:i>. ... ... ... i* 2,4Ui.),000 

(2) The firairi to KiiLdand p'suItIii*' from the purchaite of bills on the 

foroi^'ii eornpaiiies at the averai.'-e rate of I million pounds per 

aiiiium (. id.’ the Ninth Report. l7S:t) during 2* years was ... £ 24,t)tXt,tXX) 

(II) The dniiii to Ktniht.id on ai*eonat of tin* Company from 1707 to 17tJ‘> 

was appro\imiiiol> «<i(iial i-» . ... £ ] ,t.itNJ,0i >0 

(-1) TIm‘ firiin to Kii;.'lat)d .irisiin.*’ from the iiivt^tmenf fiiit of 
surplus revenue ami out of the pii)e»vd.s of the sale of 
lulls on tin* Court of IHretUoi-t durin^^ the period l7t»*’-l7Stl was 


jipro-ximately enual to 



£ 10,tT<X).00i) 


Total 

w« 



To this .*-.1111 oi .Ills,! Kh 1,1 we slmuM aild the value of the dniiii to Knelaud, caused by 
th»* exjjorl Ilf bullion (1) to Chin i by pi iv. vie K.nsrli'jh individual**, autl (2) to Madras anil 
lloinbay b\ the th>vrrniiir'n( of Helical, in providing the Coiupany's in\ e.^^t nient Inuu those 
|ilaee.s; t!iisdi:dn e:uiiiot be determined ewii approvimaiely. so we h.ivi* oiiiitled it from our 
ealeiilntion. We have not eiui.^idered aI-» the sliippin*: eharees and ofhf*r invisihle Items 
of i‘X))ori ami import. 

- Appendix I'i to the Sixth Report, 1 7N2, i pint es from Fori William Revenue Consul- 
tations, id’ 2SMli Xoveniber, 177*». the tolhnvine lim .if priees • if neei'ssarie.s of life in 172‘J 
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As has already been said, the greater part of this drain was 
in the form of goods. Bnt on account of the oppre.ssion on 
the weavers, the monopolistic power of the Company and the. 
unfair competition of the Company’s servants in the inland 
trade of Bengal, the native merchants and manufacturers 
were little benefited l)y the increased export which resulted 
from this drain. This drain also made possible a revolution 
in commerce, which was partly responsible for the scarcity of 
silver currency in Bengal during the greater jiart of the 
period 1767-1772. 
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Al-Siddiq. — By Mohiuddin Ahmad. — This monograph is an excellent 
piece of literary workmanship. Not only has the author used the materials 
available in the European lan^uap^es, he has made considerable draft upon 
original sources. It is written in a pleasant style and docs credit to him. 
It is free from bias or partisanship and seems marked by sound historical 
judgment. 

Ilis subject is an inspiring one. No Muslim can think of the Calij)h 
Abu Bakr without a thrill of pleasure and pride. In an era of bloodshed 
he kept his sword stainless ; in an age of moral chaos he set the example 
of a life ])ure and immaculate ; in a period of time-serving he showed him- 
self a model of unwavering love and loyalty. CJlorv to thee — for thii^c 
is the place among the greatest and suhliinest heroes of the worM ! Bnl with 
Abu Bakr we must associate Omar — the Si. Paul of Islam, as Kenan 
calls him. Nay more — the real Empire-builder of Islam. A consummate 
stiitesman, a linished legislator, an ardent lover of Islam, tirm, unbemling, 
intreiud, resolute — Omar has left a record of aeliievemcnts behind him 
which challenges eomjiarison with the acdiievcmenfs of the greatest rulers 
of mankind. Abn Bakr and Omar were the true twin-born builders 
of the Islainie Empire -the /////• *jrt //eurr eliamjuons of the great Religion 
linincheu by the Projdief Mohained. Their names tower far above those of all 
other .Muslims. They are the highest peak> of Islamic wisdom and Islamic 
statesmanship. 

I trust Mr. Ahmad will follow up ihi.s study with the stinly of the life 
of the. Secoinl (/ali)di. 

The life of the (’ali|>h Abu Bakr ni.ay Ik* brielly told. It was a life of 
devotion to the oau>-.f of Islam — absolute, undivided, whole-hearted devotion. 
The cause of the Pi-ophet was his cause, and so were his joys ainl sorrows. 
Aim Haki' lived for him and died for him. It was a life-long friendship 
testrtl by every possible variati<ui good and bad fortune. It was a 
flawless friendship, loving am 1 romantic, enduring even unto ileulli. His 
laith in Islam was iierfect and complete. It was a heaven-sent religion 
atid hail the sup|H>rt of the .Mniighly behind it. No power on earth 
Puuld crush or coinpic! if. Il w:is smit as a blessing to mankind. Sueh 
waw his belief and it was this belief which sustained him— serene 
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and imperturbable — ^amid doubts aud darkness and ^loom which 
pervaded Arabia immediately siFter the death of the Prophet, Amidst 
difficulties incredible^ and troubles unending^ he clung to this belief . Nothing 
could alter or shake or weaken his conviction. Love for the Prophet 
was his ruling [uission — extension of Islam, his one consuming care. 
After the death of the Prophet when heavy banks of cloud hung over 
the horizon of Arabia he calmly, resolutely, pursued the path indicated by 
the Projihet. Neither the desertion of the Arabs, nor the fear of their 
threatened revolts — notliing coidd dellect his course. The ex|)editiou 
under Osama had to proceed and it did proceed aud with what glorious 
I'esult. It was the trium])h of faith iintarnisliiHl. Short was his reign 
but not too short to see the whole of Arabia won back to Islam and tin* 
Muslim Arms triumphant beyond the confines of his native country, lie 
lived to hear of the con(|uest of Him in May or June, llUJi and of the 
Battle of Aijnadin in Palestine in July lie died on the :!3rd of 

August 631 and was buried beside the Prophet. After a short separation 
the two loving friends were in death united — never more to part. 

Abu Bakr’s private life was as irreproachable a> was his public 
life. Nothing indeed, could be sugge.<ted against him except that he \va> 
too indulgent to Khalid. But that was an act of political wisdom. He 
Used the treasures, which his general sent out to him, for purp«isi*> 
of state and state only. He himself rernaincMl as poor as before, anil 
continued for sometime even as Caliph, to maintain hirn.sclf, by traih' 
and farming, until his companions persuaded him to devote bim*^(df entirely 
to government. Then alone did be decide to accept a few Ibousaml 
a year and a summer and winter suit, lie was kind simple ami 
pious. As the lir.st collector of the CJur’aii, to him belonged the endii 
of its complete preservation. As a lawgiver. In* >et an e\am[ile !•! hi- 
successor.s, for in ea.sos uii|)rovidcd for in the (Inr'aii and the tiadition^ of 
the Prophet he gave rieeisions in consultation with the jurists ; dn i'-ion- 
which, with Few exceptions, beeame binding aiitliorities. ' 

HenceforwanI, to Islamic studic.s wv must really turn seiioiisly, earncslb , 
fervently. Therein we must seek our insjiiration and thence true inspimtion 
will assuredly come. There we shall find examples of heroism, ilevotion. 
bold thinking and fearles.s courage — examples wlikdi should cheer and refiv.-ii 
us on our toilsome path of progix\ss and freetlom and eiilighteiiuuMil. 
What has been achieved in the jjast— we can achieve now and more 


' Khuda Buichsli, islttiiiic reu|ile.*i, p. 57. 
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perchance^ in all spheres oL* human aeiivity. The path is upen to us — only 
the will is wanting. In our hands lies our future. We shall make or mar 
it. Should we not then •'ini up our loins and make a start ? Is that 
not our obvious duly, our imperious necessity '' ( an there be two opinions 

on this question ? 

In the proj'rammc of our pro'^ress, I jilacc edueatioii far above 
everything else. Not that false education which creates madden in" dis- 
content and fathomless: sulYerinf^s of the mind, but that true education which 
im|>oses self-discipline and seir-eoiitrol ; which teaches self-respect; which 
will show honour where honour is due but which will scorn and tram]>le in 
the dust that false "lory — the price of which is slavery and self-effacement. 

Such an education nau"ht hut our own history and tradition will 
"ive. And sin-li an education is all that we ncetl. 

Who can <tir u> to our depths as Ihtfl can ‘r Surely neither Sliakes- 
peare, nor Milton, nor A’ietoi Ilu;joV In him we hear our most intimate 
thoii"hts, our loftiest ho|»es, our lii"hcst aspirations. Who can teach us 
and lead us to the path of wisilom a> Sir Syed Ahmad can ? Are not 
his works a sourci* of uni'ailiu" liiihl and revelati«»n to us an«l the 
•generations to ^•(lme r With '^uide.- smdi as tlu->e. we shall never falter and 
fall and with a literature, such as the 1-lamie literature, we need "o 
nowhere else, to seek li"ht and leadiii". 

India i^ slowly hut surely awakenio" to the realities of life. Her 
.••leep of A"e.s is over. Her dreams arc done. 

Li"lu eonicth but slowly ! 

• 

S. Kill DA lil KIISII 


I.IMKHAI, (’HKISTIAMTV 

Human Needs and the Justification of Religious Be- 
liefs —Allmii, (.1. Wiiliifn ; M.A., Haroilii, I’.MJ'. 

Personality and Atonement— Allan. (;. \\ iii;.:orv, Baicla. 
I!>LS. 

Immortality and other Essays— Allan, (i. Wi.l^. rv, Itaroila, 

Tin )>re>‘li}i^ uf icii^ion la.'' Iwii >« iin-at in nemt tiiiu's that ovt'ii 
traiinal tliinkurs cx;'W‘tc<l to |>'ii>ui' trull ami Jiulm' for llioniselw.'i arp 
willinv; to snpjKirt thu arbilrarv delivi'ranci*!- of a • rpvealeil ’ .»irii'tuiv or a 
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supposed of uafiire. AVIiat is to bo established is already suKloil ; 

philosophy comes in later to explain why it is true. Us function becomes 
only a proof of dogmas, if such a paradoxical exiircssion be allowed. 
The di*structivc effect of scieniilic knowledge on orthodox belief has led to 
a sns2iiciou of linmaii reason in religions matters and so it is being said that 
the true is not that wliicli is in harmony with reason but it is the satisfac- 
tory or that which fuliils human needs. Ihit rational man cannot long be 
satisfied with intellectual indolence. It is vain to protest against thinking 
whiehi after all, combats superstition and not true religion. Prof. AVidgery 
discus.ses in his work on “ lliimaii Xecnls*’ the relation of religious beliefs to 
the needs of man and rightly decides that the net^ds include the theoretical 
as well as the emotional and the pr.ictieal ones. Ileligiuiis lieliefs are valid 
if they satisfy the needs of the human spirit as a whole. He criticises the 
attempts made by .some recent thinker.-i, notably the |>ragmalists, to separate 
life from logic. Sueli a view has been responsible f«»r much ob>eurantisni 
and anarchy in religion. We have prophets of new religit)ns at the pres(*nt 
day who juggle with truth in the name of religion and mystify the simple, 
minded on the convenient assumption that man ‘needs’ mystery. Thesterton 
hits off the weak j^oint of the pnigmatistic notion when he says that, 
** pragmatism is a matter of human nee«ls and one of the first of human 
needs is to be sometliing more than a pnigmatisi ” (Orthoilow). The 
rational part of human nature is also of the di\ine sid'stauee <»f life. (IihI 
is Eternal Reason as much as Eternal liove ami Mlernal (ioodnes.s. 
Ultimately no belief which i^; not rational eaii satisfy tlu! spiritual being 
of man. Ilitscld in spite of bis "Mention to abjure all luc^lpllysics in 
religion, never succeeded in freeing himself from metaph\ "ieal ' 'Ustiuc: i .ii. 
It is a false theory to assume that pliilosopbical truth is ,)iic thing ami 
religious truth another. 

It follows that religions doctrines will have to i haiige in nbciliem e 
philosophical demands. Throughout the long liist«irv of (diri.stiaiii!v 
attempts to reconcile its ilf)etrine with the growing knowleilgc of the times 
have been very common. There were men in the day.- of the Apostles who 
advocated a fjo.spel without the Cross. In tin* I th ceiitiiry, Aritis faiighi 
a Christianity without the siipcriiaturiil scheme of salvation. In the loth 
century, the Renaissmee came very near paganising (‘hristianily. To-ilay 
we have attempts by the liberals, the Unitarians, the Modernists, etc., t.» 
present Jesus as the most |)erfect man that ever lived, with a Bethlehem 
which saw no miracle.^, with a Cross wliicli wilne.‘*>ed a sublime self-sacrili«'C 
but knew no atoiiemt it for sins and with a sepulchre from wliieh no angcIV 
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hand rolled away the stone. In the two hooks on Atonement and Immor- 
tality^ Prof. Wid^^erv takes iij) the lask of restatin;' the principles of 
Christianity to suit our times. In his opinion ‘'the Clinrches have failed 
veiy largely heeause they have hecni and are still too eonceriuMl 
to spend their energy and power upon the preservation of their traditional 
formulation of doctrine and Irailitional orivanisatioii *’ (IminortalitVi p. 77). 
Jesus is the centml hope of (Mirislianily. 1 1 is life and teaching must he 
kept distinct from the eontrihiitions of the ajiostles and the churches 
(/An/, p. 71). The author is indifferent to the iniraenlons element in 
(Miristianity. He explains it away on the hypothesis, tlial "lj«.*ing of 
extraordinary goodness and |M*rson:il power, Jesus was the object of so 
mueJi adoration on the part of his disciples that along lines well known 
in human psyehology, they mjnle for him and even put into his month 
claims he did not himself make *’ (Human Needs, p. 211). The physical 
aspi*ct of Hesiirreelioii does not interest him. The signilicance of Kesiir- 
rection is that the inissiim of Je>us did not end when he was crucified. 
“Atonement is a convenient term to ineinde (I) Ueeonciliation, the healing 
of ilisconl between persons; (2) llegfiieration, the change of attitude leading 
the individual to a higher level of life and so into rrioser harmony with 
men and (lod ; and (o) Hedemption, from suffering (Personality, p. 1 1). 

After this recasting of ('hri>tiaii doetrine. Prof. Widgerv can ju.stly say 
till'd " with regard to the person of Je>n<, enlighteiUHl non-Christian view 
and Ihe liberal (liristian eoneepfion tend to converge to a greater harmony” 
(Introd. to Human N«*eds). • Knlighteiied non-('!hri<tian ’ view look.s upon 
the life 0 ** Jesu-' a< an illustration of the normal law of spiritiuil growth 
ami vii'tor,. It is reatly to worship Jesus, ]>eerlcss alike in joy and sorrow, 
ill grief arid goodness, |io>ses>ed nf an inward peaeeand a triumphant gentle- 
ness which are not possilde without faitii in (iod wlni knows all and secs 
all. His life enihoilies the consolation and the li*agedy of spivitnal effort. 
Liberal (’hiistiaiis of the tyjie of Hariuick look upon the career of Jesus as 
a su])reme example of “ eternal life in the miiUt of time, hv the strength 
ami under the eyes of (Jod ” (What is Christianity ‘r p. S). Prof. AVidgery 
aihnits that "all men may hecoine sons of (iod in every way that he is, 
by becoming morally and religiously like liini, that is, by framing their 
livfs absolutely on the principle of active love” (Immorlalily, p. 10^). 

AA'chave in these hooks of Prof. AA'idgerv a refreshingly frank statement 
‘•f whal is living and wiwit is ih*ad in (*hristianity. -Many of onr Christian 
Iriemls in India may not like his rendering of the doctrines, which iloes 
away with Ihe w;///y;/r»>/ryv of the Christian (hxpid. Put if they l•enlember 
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that India is unable to accept Christ iaiiity as lii‘r own on account of the 
doctrinal details about the Pivinity of Christ, tlie Virgin birth, the 
Resurrection, the Fall and the Atoncnient, they will realise the service of 
Prof. Wid^ery to the cause they have at heart. If (.'hrislianity means a kind 
of life which we are to <liare, if it consists in a inoml suminuns to a 
chaiiivc of heart and a spiritual prophecy of the ri«;ht of all to be saved, 
if it is to escape from the yoke of the natural law and elfeet the atoinunent 
of man with Cod, the soul of India will respond to tln^ call of Christianity. 

The lK)oks are written in an easy style, free from ttrliniealilies and arc 
eminently suitetl for a popular audience. 

S. |{. 


Acknowledged with thanks - The /:rnr/r (October), llie 
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(iod k«M*|) us in tilt* yt‘;n* 1t» coint*, 
Ht^twtM»n llit‘ tiini's «)!’ palm ?iml y(*\v, 
or lilac* and rlirysanllimmnn. 

(i«)d ><‘11(1 (Mir liappi(*sl \Nish(‘s trin* 

And liuild our hrokcii 1 (»\m*is aiu'w. 
J{nt\vi*t*ii tin* tiiiK's td* palm and yt*\>. 
i.)f lilac* and rlirysani lit*mum. 

(ind km'p us all tin* st’asuiis thrmiuh 
And «^iv(* us rain and sunsliim*, tott. 

And f*vi*ry i*loud its liit (»!’ lilin*. 

HuIamm*!! I In* timt'> <»r palm and yt*\\ 

Of lilac and chr\santln*mum. 

Uiis !"«■ -I !■ ti*'* i il. 'i!!-*! •i:i! S h-ii"" N.'fa 

^ Api’il, I'MNl, liiis \i>iv kiii'ilv I • n fl i' ts.jl i-t ll-i‘ ('.n'liiM:! 

•>' r lMi,<l,niii| SI,.. W. II tr|„.s«„„ 


wilt' t*ii 

ri.i\ I rr-it' I'v 
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CJod seiul oilch singing hinl liis main 
.Viul lovei's all a liai)i)y laU% 

A rosn lo (,'vurv sprig of rno, 

Kai'h bladn of grass its clrop of <lo\v, 

Jb.‘tAVoen the linu's cjf palm and yew 
Of lilac and chrysantheinnin. 

XoitA llOIM'KK 


TIIH ('Alii. 

|_This little poem is liy I'lielieiuliirn'. It Uiis writtfii ;it the l>e>;imiiii 
the great natioiiiil revival in (ieriiiaiiy against the yoke nf \a|»>lei>ii. ! 

lltivk I Do you hciir the wotidvous whispi'v sttunding 
AVhich from our glorious age-Joiig legoiuls springs? 

Our hearts willi deep unutterfd hopes siirrountling. 

Of liOve and of tln< clasli of arms it rings. 

And eke of Lihertv — and all shoin-ings 
To n?iti()iis. IJkt? ?i iniirhfv i^:o(l(l('ss armiMl. 

AVith crash of stisd on sliield, as Iron; a grave 
It wakes — our nation’s manhood. .VII the lirive 
And dauntless hearts thrill It) the call that rings. 

And face tin; certain futurt,* unalarmi'd. 

WliJit is this call o’erpowering petly strife. 

This mighty ttall to paupiu's as to kings? 

The hearts of men are hut the mitsic strings, 

Throtigh wliicli now blows tJu? breath of Ood'.s own Life- 
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TIIK .MKSSACJK OK TIIK (flTA— WFIAT IS 
Till K ci;r;ri:iM:? 


Oiu3 ofUiii h(.';irs (Miliun; s|>ok<‘n o! as past<?rn culture 
and western culture and thi^ like. No doul)t, tln.‘r<? are stand- 
points wliieh may Justily such a ilistinetion lieini; adopted. 
Jlut is then* not a eullurt* wliieh is rundamental and dis- 
tinetionless r One surely there must hi? and is. And it 
is tlie culture of the //7/o/e mam i! such an e\pri?ssion may 
l)e allowed. Of course, (he vast multitude of humanity con- 
sists oT only more or less partially developed memhi.*rs of 
the race. Vet, there arc certainly men in many parts 

of thii world even now. thouirh their number small. 1 mean 
hy whole men, those whose lower nature has been subdued 
and is under perfect control, while thi‘ii‘ hiuher nature lias 
hem fully unfolded. 'riicNt^ comparalivc*ly rare representatives 
of hiuhlv I'volved mankind are bv no means anxious to ad- 
vertise themselves. They bear no visildi* marks simrliiiLr them 
on! from the ri’si of tliidr bri'thren. 'riiey an* the salt of 
society and ap* content to play their part silimtly and un- 
known In these circumstances is there no means of kmnvinir 
wlial sort of culture is that of ihesiM'xcepiional men r Now, one 
desirous of knowinir what its rt*al eharaeter is, i*anuot do 
lietler than turn to that hook of hotiks. the (lita, the Soiilt 
(‘elestial, as it has been felieilouslv deserilied. 

'I’liouLfh Ibis ilindii Seriplure lias enjoyed unlioundt'd 
admiration and revi*reiiee on all hands, it ran seanady In* 
taken that theexaet ‘grounds for such admiration and revt*renee 
■an* 'generally understood. What arc these Lirounds th(*n‘: Mani- 
Icstly one of tliein is that iiowheri* elst* in the wliole ranire 
the world's liteiature is the culture of the W/e/e man 
^^•dlined and ])oiii*ayed with L^ii*ater accnracx aiul luamiy 
^Itaii in this famous colloipiy lietween Krishna and Arjuna. 
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Tliis is, of oourso, but only oiio of its hipfhesl merits. For, 
it is not merely the nature of the Iriu? man, the mierocosm, 
i.r, (leliiieated with marvellous skill in tliis ancient (lialo^ue 
but also the intinite mieroeosm and the basis of both, 
BrahuKiu the absolute. Hence the claim made with 
perfect Avarrant, that the subji^ct. matter of the Oita is the 
synthetie seienei; of the Absolute, YotjohiuilnHtirhlifa — a 
term as old as the Kii'veda and, as 1 am informed, to he 
found in it. 

Now the erroneous veiw that western edueation has 
totally undermined the reti^;ious spirit of the Hindu community 
cannot he more strongly rebuked than by the fact that the 
Oita has l)(‘en studied by thousands and thousands of ardent 
students theri.'of throu^;h the medium of Kniflish tran.slalion ; 
relatively to whose number, that of Ihitse, who had the ad- 
vantafj:e of studying it in the original Sanskrit, was utterly 
insignilicant. The asjiiration sjiiritual ])rou:re.ss, which 
so ijreat an influx of such students implied, has not been 
without a responsr* from the invisible eiistodians of .li'nn- 
tarion Piit'o I'iili/i or the Jlimher knowledyie. who are, of 
course keenly alive to their n sponsibiliiy to forward tin* work 
of reconstruction of the world’s affairs, now so urgent and need- 
iii" to be heljied and instrueted by the siudy of the treasures 
of that ndno. 

One .small proof of ihe .said response is to bi* found in 
the comin" to liylit not loni; sjueo of a sireat and illumina- 
ting commentary on the (iita, n iiieh when it is printed and 
puhli-shed cannot but show how little has hitherto bts'ii 
t'cnerally understood of the store of spiritual uisdom whiel; 
as it were, this Scripture hiiles within Ihe short compass of 
its T-i”) verses. It would take much space even to dran 
attention cursorily to the leailin^ points siijiporliiii: 
strong a statement as the .above. |{efore, how(*v<*r, idferinir 
the few nmiirks on fhis point which is all that can !«' 
attempted here, a little e.\ plan.at ion is necessarv as to the 
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sourci! IVoni wliich this comnienl.Try comos. It is part ofalar^tj 
uolluctioii or cuniinontarins on soino of tho most important 
Upanisiitids and other |[indn Saerud hooks inoUidin^ tin; 
liamayana and the ^[ahahharata ; the eolleetion heini' spoken 
of as Khando Ihilimtifu by Homhh Yoyi, by the members 
of an anciejit Hindu or'^anisation called Siidd/iii J)h<(rmH 
Mondnht. it is from one «)f the secret libraries of this or"a- 
nisation situated in Xorthern India, that tin; manuscript copy 
of the (rita commentary, under referenee, has been obtained, 
at my instance, by one of the members of that ori'anisation 
L’andit K. T. Srinis'asachariar of Atadras. 

’rhon<;h little was Insird of this organisation until a few 
years a|^o, much int(!rest ini' information rei'anliiii' its cons- 
titution and nature is now forthcomiiiu; in the two parts of 
a work named Dhunnn Dei'ftiht. piiblislu'd by the said Pna- 
dll. Sulllce it to say, that *4:111(10(1 by tin' eternal truths. 
taui;ht by such lireat Hindu scriptures as the I'lianishads, 
the tenets of the oriranisatiou are absolutelv free from all 
sectarian narrowin'ss and biiiolry; cas((>, for ('xamph'. beini; 
held by this oriranisation to bi* out of dati* altoi'cthcr in the 
present a'.'i' and women beini' held to Im* entitled to an eijual 
place in> all matters bearini!: on the W('ll-bein 4 : of society. 
And the title Snddhn Dhuruin MuikIiiIh points (‘inphatically' 
to the catholicity of those tenets. ’I’he explanation of the 
phrase Siiddhii Dhurm'i is this. \s stated in another work 
called Yiiiiii fh‘i‘l>i/tt<, published by the same i»itiidll. the 
luembc'rs of thisori'anisation vii*w the u'odht'ad in thrtn' wavs : 
- (1) Siifpiiiii or possessed of forms. (2) Siriimi'i or formless, 
hut imniiiin'nt in ev('rv thin*: and y‘\) Siiddlni. or the entirclv 
filtrihulf'Ic's.'i, til*' al)N()l*it«* a>|>**i't *»! thi' Di'iiy dI* wliii'li all 
*liat can 1 h* prtMliivilt'd is wliat is slal***l in tlu* passaL;**, 

'vhic'li runs “ Solhniom mt nUhruf ’ tlu* 

U*Nility, llu' Kounl id* All (\)nsi*ii)usn**ss. llu' Inlinit*'. It 
this *;x pnvssicih SHihllm that 111*' ori^anisatitin lias iililisi'il 
lor its till** with Ih*' ohj****! cil' sliowiiiLC that its ti'ia'ts havi* 
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the very best spiritual basis ; or, in other words, that thos«5 
tenets are the retlections of the pure and oternal Tjaw so far 
as any rotlectioii of it, down here in this mundane plane, is 
possible. 

Now reverting to the (rollection of the eoinmentaries 
above referred to, tlie name Klmudti Ihthoitifu eoiuiotes that 
the eommentarh^s in (|uestion ex.plain the esoterie teaehin^s to 
be found .seatteivd in the leading Hindu Saered books dealt 
with in the commentaries. As to the authorship of these 
eoinmentaries, there is one peculiarity to b«f mentioned. 
The nann* ffanintf Vayi is not tlie proper name of any speeitie 
writer but the title of an oHice in Hit' organisation, tilled, 
from time to limt‘, by one or more of flit; most li‘arned amoiu' 
the members tlit'Vt^of; tlu'se olllee holders beiuic elniruit'd with 
the duty of elueidatiiej: esotm-ie teaeluni's eonlainetl in tin? 
chief Hindu Sacred books. 

The reason for tin* seh'ctionof tin' phrase lltUHxii ist«o-foM. 
Firstly, the work of thi'se commentators is very much like 
that of tlie fabulous bird Ilnnifiii wbieb separati>s and iml)ibi‘s 
the milk nii.ved with water. The next and truer around for 
the name is that the ureal anti main aim t)r Ibestj commenta- 
tors is to inculcate the suprcmt* lesson that tin* Spirit . in man 
is no otht'r than a frai'inent td the universal Divine Spiiii ; 
tellingly e.vprtjsscd by this phrase llom-tn which lileralli 
“ 1 am that, ” I am ISrahman." 

I now proetitjtl to olVerii lew remarks as to tin' in\ alnabl'' 
lis'ht in which Hit; (lita is presentt'il in the ciimmtnilaiy umler 
refertnice. Tobe^inwith, tin* rt*cension useil for tin* commtni- 
tary, is not tin* om* commtnily currtml, if is pointeil oni 
that the eonlenfs of the ltdter art' not t|niti' etnisistcnl with 
what they should bt; with rtiference tt> tin* vi;rse which occurs 
ill the last chapti'r, ealli;ti tilt; |{h;u'avad (iita l’ar\a, forming 
part of the Hhishma I’arva, of the .Mahabharata. 'I’he 
ver.se lays down the exact number tif tin; slokas conlainiic-' 
the speeches ol the fotir speakers in the (lHn - Kv\s a 
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ami Arjiina, Sanjaya and Dhi-itarashtra. 'rini vtn-sn viins 
thus : 

Sill ml an i Sarinimn i 

alokfuia/ji jirfilia Kaiiirnli, 

A I'j itittih m/ihijKincftml 

Kiiftliiitaii/iit In Snnjni/iili ; 

/ )li fit I islitk'tinn'k’ii m. 

(iilnifn nntnnm nriinln. 

Now, tJio total iiuinbor ol" vors(?s in tin* cupvont editions is 
eitln*i‘ 7tM) or 7tM only instead of 7i'>, as tin* total number 
should hi?, aeeordiii!' to tin* above verse of tin; Mahabharatn. 
Aifain, Arjuiia's real eontrihution to tin* SeriptuiM; amounted 
to only .”»7 verses, whih* those pul into his mouth in the 
eiirvenl editions art* iiion* than HHI. Turniii!' to Sanjaya, 
In* iiels lilt; eretlit in the tdd etlitions for only about half the 
iiumbt;r of his lt*!'itimait* share of .“(T slokas, As to Krishna 
himst‘lf, tin; tthl t'ditions, strt)in;ly enoiu'h, t>mit no li*s.s than 
;U vi*rses appt*rlaiiiiii”' to his shart*. I hour'll tin* whole of tln*m 
as was tt) bt* expt*ett'tl art* t|uilt* impoiiant, as fl(iin.sn Yinji 
|)uints tail. 

Piittiiiu: asitli* the eomparalivt*ly .small diserejiandes 
nolieetl ibovf, it is iiuptirlaiit tti point out that in the matter 
of the di\ ision anil the aiTan^t*inenl of tin* ehapters. there is 
a radieai dill'erenet* bet\\t*en the rt*eension, ftillowed ^^enerally, 
and that ust*d liv llnnim Ytii/i for his etimmentarv. With- 
out deny ini' that the division and tin; arrani'emenl in the 
former rt;ei*usiou havt* tln*ir warrant, Ifinnm Yoi/i maintains, 
with amph* i;rounils, that lht*mort* authoritative and aceepl- 
able arran>'i*ment is that of the Sinldlni Dhannn MamhiUi 
veeension. .Xeeordini; to this latter the (litn proper consists 
"f 1 sections contaiiiiiui: six ehapters eaeb. with two addition- 
al chapters, one at the bei'inninii'and the other at the end, 
thus inakiiii' up the total of Jti chapters. The reason for 
biis arrani'eineii* is shortly as follows : -The manifested 
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cosmos M'liich, i’ssiil'n oiii of Krnlinuiii and is merged a^ain in 
it, is miidc up of 21- olomcnts, as iau^ht, in (he Clita itself, riz. 5 
Malta Ji/iuilias, o Tfiaamaffati, o KanHoinh-iifaH, 5 JiiatiPiKlriyaa 
Maiiaa, JitaUii, Jhanlam anti Aniakla. It is tliis constitution 
of the cosmos, tiiat is syniholised hy tin* (iatjaln of 2 t h'ttors 
with the Pivitara both as a jwidx and a suffix. Now tin* 
Gita as an exposition of tlm Synthetic Scijuicc* of lifithtttatt luis 
to follow the analoiry of the said symbol as many s'reat an- 
cient teachers have held. Ilcince the' division into four 
sections preceded and billowed hy two eha])ters as just 
stated. AVhat is vital, ho\vev<*r, in tins four-fold arrangement, 
is its conformity with the fundamental character of human 
nature, which it is one of the main purposes of the Gita to 
explain for the benefit of all as|)irants t«) Spiritual Knowledge 
and the attainment of the goal of atukultn. Nirvana, or liberation. 
It is scarcelv neeessarv to sav that nature, from tie? life side 

« ft » 

or the consciousness point of vietv, has three aspect.s, viz : — 
./wrt/iff or AVisdom. Iraha or Will. Ih'sire and A’/vy^ activity ; 
Conscionsness itself being the unity, the Summation. It is 
these three aspects of Consciousness, (hat (he Ist, 2iid and .‘frd 
sections ill the AVt/A/Ac nitarttta Mantlala rawnsion hear upon 
respectively ; the 1th or the yoga section heinir devoted to their 
synthesis. 

Next turning to the order in which the chapters follow 
each other in every one of the 1- sections, it is to he observed 
that the sequence is (apially noteworthy and highly sugges- 
tive. In illustration of this statement a brief relcrencc to 
the order in the first section may he relevant. The first, chapter 
here adverts to the Spiritual Hierarchy in clnirge of our 
glolie. Its title Mafa-Xafai/aita (Siht points to the supreme 
head of that Hierarchy, Narayana, so called by r(>a.son of IN'* 
lieing, on the globe, the representative, of tin* iHltirara of 
our solar .system, who is also known as .Narayana ; whilst 
Nara is the Hierarch in s[iecial charge of all (hat concerns 
our humanity. 'I'be .second chapter, called, Aralara (JHo, 
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rightly follows and explains tho rule of Avorld government, 

providing for the appearance in our midst at the instance 

and under the authority of tho Hierarchy, of mighty Keings 

in ord(n* to restore righteousness when it has w'aned through 

lapse of time and to inaugurate new civilisations suited for 

the particular age. The third chapter, called, Ailhikam (tila, 

makes mention of the fact that the seviwal departments of the 

Spiritual (Jovernnujiit of the world hy the Hierarchy is 

presided over and administcu’cd hy those Hierarchs who are 

known as the Seven llishis and the Four Manus and so on. 

The fourth e.hapter, called, Siknlio (Silo, indicat(‘s that such 

administration has its rules and regulations a])plica1)le to its 

procedure. 'I'he lifth cha|>ter, eallecl, Kjiroim (liln, calls 

emi)hatie attention lo the one cause of the Phenoracnal 

universe, namely Jirahmau in its Atomic as])r!ct. And the 

si.vth and the last chapter, j-alled, /uiirnfi/n Gifu, declares that 

the end of man's evolution is h'oinilifo or liberal ion which 

inures not nuTidy lo the individual benetil of the libtwated soul 

hut serves that soul using tin* exalted wisdom, power and 

capacity which .accompany the siat»? of liberation towards 

forw;ir(ling the mighty work «*f cr<*ation and prestu'vation of 

worlds and world systems underlaken and carried on bv the 
• % 

Divine 'rrinitv known to all gr«*ai religions under varied 
names, lirahma, Vishnu and llndra. I'ather. Son and Holy 
(tliost and the like. In pjissing. it is to be i»bserved, 
that the culture of which such lib**ration is the highest 
fruition is that fundamental culture alluded ti» by me in 
the beginning of this .artich*, the culture of the W/o/e men 
e.xplained in the (iila in all its bearings. 

Passing lo IIoihho Voffi's explan.atious of the viu’ses 
Ihcinsclvc's it is ccilain that he is at bis best in this 
rospect. By way of illustrating this remark it is now only 
possible to touch upcm a striking point mad»< by him with 
reterenco to the opening pregnant vei*se of the tJita 
and to another point made with reha’ciua* to the ver.se 
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beginning with the words Thoth cU/ii, possessing consideralile 
significance. 

The first of the .said two verses, tin? coinmonhitor states, 
has heeii introduced in its place, in accordance wif.h thci well 
estahlishod rule, recounised in Sanskrit literature, that every 
great treatist^ should indicatir at its viwy beginning either by 
expivs-s woixls or by the sense (Saftt/in/fio Ai'UiuUiocm) what 
the subject-matter ef the treatise is. lie proceeds to show 
that by means of this vei-se, the Gita complies with such rule, 
and the suhject-matter of the scripture is, as the language* of 
the verse in terms explains, the nature of imin, the microcosm. 
This position of the commentator is proved by liringiug out, 
in strict accordance with (irammar, the inner nn^aning of the 
leading words in the verse ; those words thems(*lves Ixung what 
wore skilfully cliosen to convey esoteric truths under the guise 
of an allegory. In this view the blind king ami his party 
stand for the lowin' .-iiul the dark side of man and DhnniKi- 
kalietm for bis dense body in which tlml jiart of his iialuve 
finds expre.ssion ; whilst stand for his higher and 

bright side, IsMiig the line .and siibth* lwidle> 

wherein this higher part works. In short the (| nest ion, put 
in the versi*. is one which every man has to put Ho himself 
sometime or other, f.\z . : what am I this seetniii r biimll ■ ot 

warring elements ? ” 'I'hus explaining the verse, Yoiii 

maintains that the whole of the rest of the Gita is an <'\haii> 
tive, answisr to this inevitable and all important. (|Ue>tioi. -an 
answer that would enable all true aspirants after spiritiiid 
progress to furnish themselves with all the requisites needed 
for their carrying out tin; injunction of the Delphic < )racle. 
“ know thyself.” Xow here it is newssary to note that, tin* 
position taken by llanwt )w// that the, subject-matter of tin* 
Gita is the nature of the microcosm does not conflict with tin* 
broader view that that subjcct-mattiw is, likewise, the synthetic 
science of Brahman. For both views are reconcilable having 
regard to the Hermetic maxim— “as almve .so lielow”; 1V"»> 
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which it follows that tho comprehension of the lower is impos- 
sible without the comprehension of the higher. The crmnec- 
tion lietween the lower and the higher- is so inseparable as to 
make it unavoidabh* that the Cxita should treat of both. And 
it "oes without saying that the scripture does treat of lioth the 
microcosm and tlie macrocosm with unparalleled clarity and 
t'ullness. Nor does Ifnuuio Voz/i fail to show that this is in 
fact the casi*. Kor he discusses tlie point at lent;th in his 
masterly introduction. He there cites the erudiu* Tiinka~ 
chariiti'x comprehensivfi detinition of Tirahnin J'idya 

and procnjds to establish that the r(»(|uiremenls of this derini- 
tioii am fully (fomplierl with in the (Jita ; relyiu", in effect, 
upon the passaires referring: to (1) the i;reat Avyakta — the 
Ihunanifest, the .\.bsolut(* ; (’Jj tin* all pervading the 
Universal Self; (.’1) the Pm-o or AoV/ Prukriii, the Maha- 
/•AfoVan.V'O//, or the One Life of the intlnite cosmos and ( t) the 
.l/a/a/ov//*W// the one root of all that is spoken of as matter 
and the one seat of all forms. 

Lastly, as to the second of tin* said two ver.scs under e.vpla- 
iiation, the importance of tin* verse is that it refers to the 
existent*** of the provision in <mr world, without which huma- 
tiity woi'M* he really helpless in rt*itard to the all essential 
inattiM* of the ac<|uisition «)f tin; knowledge of the Sacred 
Science, the his^hest of all Sciences, that of the Self, Alma 
UtlifH. The provision, in *|in*stion, consists of the presence, 
in tin* world, of that Supriuue Imdy td' Teachers who form 
an inteur.’d part of the machinery of the Spiritual tlovern- 
ment of lh<* itlohe, r<*fern*d to in Chapters 1 to IV *>f the 
first section of tlm (lita as »*xptainedin the last parai»raph. 
These lea,clnu*s art* spokt*n of in tin* verse ,as mastt'rs of 
Wisdom and tin* Seers of the Trulh .fntnntiii Tlnitiriuhn'xhi 
"ho alone are conipetent to impart knowledge of Jlrahman. 
•Vs IhiHiMt Yof/i luminously points out. the ver.se indicate.s 
the course *>f tUsciplite* opiMi t*> thosi* aspirants desirous of 
obtaining training at the hands of the 
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masters ; and this it does by the three well known aphoristic 
phrases used in the verse, viz., (1) Frasua, (2) Prani Patha, 
(3) Sevaya. — ^Tliese phrases show that the disciples of the 
Great Masters are of three grades. 'I'hoso of the lowest grades 
are in the stage of enquiry and study. The ne.vt grade 
disciples are those, who having passcid this first stage, offer 
themselves unreservedly from practical training under the 
guidance of the master and try to live the, life of purification 
and self riistraint indispensable to the treading of the Path of 
Holiness dcscrilwd in the Scripture as a Path as nari’ow and 
sharp as the edge of a razor AV/wees//// iUiaro, l'h«} highest grach; 
of disciples are thos(? who an^ mows or less treading that Path 
and serves their teacher by Service to God and JIumanity. 

It is finally pointed out that Arjunaeveinplified in himself 
the said tln’ee stages : tii*8t, by his (‘onfession of his ignorance 
of his duty and the desire to learn more about it ; next 
by offering himself as a disciple to Krishna and lastly as 
the result of the teachings vouebsafed to him by his Divine 
Guru, he entered into flic hattle and fought it to fin? linisJi, 
in obedience to the Hivine Command that it was his duty fo 
do so utterly unmindful of its cons<?(iuences (o himself for the 
reason that such unflin(?hing perforinanee of duty, i‘uia!Veefe.(l 
by personal motives, was nec«*ssary in the inteix sts of the 
world whose KnnHn rendered the war. 

1 trust I have said enough fo jitsfify tlie high opinion 
that has been formed of tin? m<?rifs of the comnnmtarv ttliieli 
has come to light so recently. .Vnd I conclude with the 
expression of th(? hope that the diseriminatim; support, needed 
for the publication of this latest valuable addition to the 
literature of India’s greatest Scripture, likely to mak»? a hand- 
some volume of about 1 ,000 page.s, will be forthcoming and 
thus make it accessible to the <?arnesf students of the Scrip- 
ture, whoso number Is happily and steadily on the increase 
day by day. 


S. StlBKAHANIYA AIYAB 
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THE THllEATENEl) DISSOLUTION 

{The Jirnl yreat fnnt of the Rfiforma) 

The Calcutta Univei'sity is on the throes of a grave 
iinaHoial crisis and unless relief is forthcoming during the 
next fc.v months, it will relapse into its former status of an 
examining and a d«?gree-conferring corporation, with no teach- 
ing functions which characterise all modern universities. It 
will he rcmn'inliered that the Indian Universities Act of l!)()t, 
em|)owor(!d the then <*xisting universities of India to under- 
take teaching functions, and the ('alcutta University was the 
foremost to enter on tins undertaking with a courage, deter- 
mination and purp«)se wliich were sitigular of their kind in 
India, and for which. I am afraid, slu* is now going to pay 
the penalty. 1’h(!y were singular inasmuch as they were, it 
now seems, far in advance of the times ; for, if the I'nivei’sity 
now died from lack of public support it would justify the 
only conclusion that was possible, riz., that it had become a 
social exerescence, a diseased limb or atrophied organ of the 
body-social, which the Bengal society had ladter got rid 
of, if tin; life of the .society had to be preserved. It had, 
in short, cejised to he a part of the social <»rganism, and 
it could not draw its nourishment from society, b»*cause 
society had ceased to be nourished and invigorated by it. 

To interpnd clearly tin* situation which this unnatural 
state of things pi'esimts itself to thi* social mind in general, 
and to the mind of the social reformer and the politician in 
particular, it would be nec»*ssary to survey, in brief, the lines 
along which the (^ileutta University has developed and to 
discuss how far these ;MJtivifi«*s an* likely to contrihute to 
social progess, hou' far they ar«* out of harmotiy with the needs 
!Hid the spirit of society, or whether a university is an integral 
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part of a modern society and must be maintained if society 
has to thrive and advance. 

It will be r<?co"nised that a well-equipped university, 
dominated by a hiqh purpose, ixjpresents many-sided sictivities, 
co-extonsive with the activities of society. Its function is to 
direct and encourage cultural and utilitarian (‘diicaticn in all 
its as]H'cts so as to lit tin* citizens for every sphei*e of ^mI and 
useful life. 'Phe subjects of study and rest'areh are accordhur- 
ly manifold and iudctiiiite and a univ(‘rsity would not be 
worth tlu' name if it failed or ne^leuti'd to make adequate 
aiTangements for the study and researcli in all branches of 
humanistic and naturalistic thought and cuitiire. IVe need 
not, therefore, he surprised if the (!ale\itta l;iiivr*rsity has pro- 
vided for the study of subjects like Anthropology, Phoiudics, 
Fine Arts, Ancient Indian Cultorc and History. Indian A^erna- 
culars, and languages liki* Sanskrit, I’ali, (lerinan, French, 
•Japanese, Chinese and Tibetan in addition to such subji'cts as 
Philosophy, History, l•l(^ouonlies, Knglish, etc*. 'Phe object of 
providing for these languages is obvious to all who have some 
fascination for the tniltural internationalism of the civilisiul 
world. I’ali, Tibetan, Japanese, and Chinese -the principal 
languages of the East- .are necessiiry for the intensive and 
extenuve study of Indian culture in its various stages of dcviv 
lopment from ancient times, ( ierimin and Freneli are necessary 
to bring the .students into touc*h with the vast loro of scii'iititic 
Sind philosophic tlionglils of the West. Too miieh ••mpliasis 
cannot he laid u])on the t^iicen of .\siati(! languages -Sanskrit 
— with the philosophy, drama, pwtry, history, law, iuatlie- 
matics and the dialectics of this ancient land which it unfolds 
to tlu! explorer, Tlie scope and .sources of aiitliropologiciil and 
sociological studies are nowliei'e more fruitful and wide than 
in this country witli its many langmiges and dialects, its 
manifold races in various stages of civilisation, its religious 
.sects, its customs, rituals, faiths and fe.stivals. As reganls 
the naturalistic studie.s, there can he no (|uestion of their 
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immense utility and value in a country which hasixien charac- 
terised as scientiii(;ally backward. 'I'hat this Ixid reputation 
has been somewhat retrieved by tlwr inai;nitlceiit work done by 
the Collejj;e of Science witiiiii a short time of its establishment 
is a suilicient justilication of its iiec(‘ssity. L'he I’niversity 
has ajipointMl just a sudicient nunilwr of teachers and not 
more than is uecess;iry, for the vast Held of work covered by 
the above analysis. It hiis only ftai-iiuWii supplied the needs 
of a divei'sityinu; system of hi^h<‘r education so as to suit indi- 
vidual tastes and capacities and to avr>id tin; vast waste of 
liunian talent whhdj the pre-post !rr;uluHte system involved. 
It has undertaken the teacliiuu: of various branches of Kastern 
and Western culture which a scheme of lils'ral education 
ous^lil to t!iicoura<j;e and provide for, and it has endeavoured to 
adapt both the naturalistic and humanistic branches to the 
insistent imeds of the era vim; soul and a devtdopiui; society. 
It has attejupled to develop a vast oriranisation. to be sure, 
with very slender resources in men and money. The attempt 
was b«*sct with insuperable ditlicultics; but if proceeded to 
solve and dissolve, them with couras;e and foresi<;ht and not to 
shirk them hecau.se of their mat;nitude. The ditliculty about 
men was sjrejittM* tiuui that about money. The whole country 
had to he ransacked to discover suital>le nuMi ; and, as west«*rn 
scholars could not be impurli'd owim; to linancial considera- 
tions, the niversity atlopted the only practicable and economi- 
cal course, to appoint and train iulelli<;ent and promising 
Indian y;raduafes. .Vssumini;. on a very nroderate estimate, 
that a youna; man fresh from tin* I'nivau'sity takes between tive 
to ten years to qualify himself for the ti'achim; work of a 
university fy|H!, and «*onsiderina: that the teachim; department 
was organised only about eii;ht years a^o, wo cannot e.xpcct 
startlini; nisults durim; the comparatively brii*f peri(xl of its 
onward development. \<Mth«*r can it he as.scrled with a clear 
vouscience that tle ir trainin;; is complete. Hut the sceptic and 
IIk^ pessimist may he .‘Assured that the ITiiversity lias secured 
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good material and that tho men are doing admirable work 
and better work is certainly expected fram them as they grow 
in maturity and knowledge. Some of tlie results of their 
academic investigations have been published and have 
received recognition in other Indian universities as Avell as 
abroad ; while their lectures cannot be said to l)e altogether 
barren ol interest and fruitfulness. The lechirers have 
displayed greater interest and enthusiasm in their chosen 
and favourite subjects than had even been displayed in the 
olden days. Unfortunately our University has not enjoyed 
that measure of public and state sympathy and support 
which have? Ixsen tlie mainstay of the universities of Europe 
and America. The lecturers are given the minimum salaries 
which may be said to be fixed on a competitive basis. 'I’o 
free them from domestic anxieties, to enable them to get 
up a workable private library of their own, and to prevent 
them from being attracted to governmtmt and other services, 
thev are given the lowe.st salaries commensurate with their 
educational attainments. In no ca.se can the salari(5s — which 
amount on an average to say Us 2t0 per head — be called 
excessive ; and cases are not mre in winch they are on a much 
lower sc?ile than that which prevails elscwhewj for men of 
similar qualifications. Exception has been taken in ccr'aiii 
([uarters that their W(»rk is not pro|)ortionate to the won mi- 
ration they get. This has been done with a purpose. Ecisurt- 
and opportunities have been j»rovi(h*(l for each teacher for 
free and unarrested pursuit of study and research. Sonic 
have, no doubt, profited by them ; others could nof, unfortu- 
nately, turn them to good account. Ihit it is undeniable 
that if these facilities had been denied and all m<‘n worked 
under uniform and onerous conditions, there could not emerge 
out of the field a differentiation which sifted the researcher 
from the student, the man of originality and in(|uiriiig 
spirit from the man of industry, capacity and love of study. 
These facilities have thus separatiHl certain natural dilferences 
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of taliMit wliich aro not only valuable, and useful, but 
wliich work toward an essential harmony of purpose, ciz. 
tlie bi'^best end of tbe University. 

The University is only performing nothing more tliau 
a legitimate function by providing for a multiform system of 
educiition necessary to revive tlie ancient culture, of India and 
thereby to giv(j Indians a status in tbe academic world, 
to increase tlnnr self-respect in tbe eyes of the AN'est, to accom- 
plish a synthesis ludween the cultures of the liast an<l the 
West, and histly, to supply intelligent guidance to the varied 
spheres of social and industrial lift;. In the coin])arative 
scarcity of gifts and endowments as widl as in tbe stinted 
support of tlu! state, tin; University has adopted such measures 
as have been found to be well-adaphnl to fulfil its stdf-imposcd. 
but noiu‘ tbe less, Icifitiinale obligations to the public and to 
tbe state. It has, (!Vt?n at tbe risk of being charged with 
extravagance, done all that is possible to provide facilities 
for study atiil atlvanceinent of learning. AVhat is called 
extravagance by outside critics, may justly be called 
sound, pvodtietive aud judicious investment of funds 
in the organisation, development and utilisation of the 
latent il■•-•(lurces in talent, capacity ami intelligence of the 
eounliy. It may be admitted that its teaclu*rs eompare 
unfavourably in (juality with the teachers in western 
universities: but this is an unavoidable^ accidimt which cannot 
be dispensed with without serums loss to the nation. Tbe post- 
gmduate depart metit of the University is nowin its infancy: 
it is performing tbe dual function of educating the youths of 
the countrv and of training teachers for higher work hv in- 
vesting them witli a responsii)lity. Tiie organisation of a large 
teaching stalT carefully selccttal from among the flowers of 
its tthiiinii with a view to develoji a gronj) of eminent teachers 
in all departments of luiinan culture, is a national ideal. Tim 
potential valno of such an organisation in the social and 
'Jnllural life of India is stupendous. It is accumulating and 
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conserving <a {front national asset aiul reserve of iinineiisc 
intellectual value and power. No Tndif‘iii, so loii{f ;is tlie faintest 
s{)ark of piitriotisiu smoulders in his breast, should {friidifu the 
expense which is incurred by the llnivei-sity in buildin{f up 
this valuable asset which is destined to be the common projicrty 
of the nation. Alrtvidy some of its stars are slieddm.if their 
lustre in Dacca, Lucknow, Jiuhore and other parts of India; 
and the time is not far olf, when tin; youiiif lions of the Uni- 
versity will constitiit(? a stronif and viiforous IkuuI of scholars 
in their respective branches of study. Kxperi«jnce of the last 
forty years it is said, has shown that Kntflish ifraduates do not 
invariably develop a talent either for study or res»‘arcb in this 
country. They usually be" in to take Intenst in its polities and 
tliey take intertjst in it because they lind in it a happy Held for 


the free exercise of their faculties as members of a rnliii" race. 


Study and scholarship are merifcil in a passion for power; 
and administrative work is pr«*ferred to teachini; work which 
possesses no fascination for the instincts of a rnlimr race. 
There have heen of course, exe<?pt ions to this rule: hut they 
rather proven the rule. The rniversity itself, has. as most 
people are aw.-ire, also learnt the hittt?r htsson of tin- 
consetpienees of importinif thiropeans for teaehrn" work; 
Imt no person has so ftir eonilemncd that poliey inspitc d' its 
obvious weakness. If that policy is discardcil as im)>rai-iic:ihl(‘ 
and extravagant, the altermitivc policy, which tint I iiivcrsii; 
is at present pursuing, is tin; only sound and pr.'icticah^ ■ 
one, both from a linancial and from a natioiiiil poiir. of vicu. 
TIoav much more ess(;ntial then is it, in tin; inli;rcst itf lintiir'i', 
nationalLsm and elHeieney to train yoiiii" nn:n for the work of 
higher tcachin". 8up(;rticially viewisl, tin; expenditure may 
appear to be extravagant and fruitless, hut if one got;s ili'c|)i‘r 
into the ultimate cause, one will he gratilied at the nhimati* 
saving in money and the addition to national tah;nt, eapacily 
and cultun; which the syst(;m will produce. The tcaeliin?,' 
department of our University .should be regarded as a nali«i':‘* 
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concern of f»reat productive value and should not be lijfhtly 
eondomnod on narrow grounds. It is an institution which 
depends for its sustenance} on the desire for satisfaction of 
tlm hii'her aiul nohh}r impulse's of human nature, to create 
and elistrihute} learniiis' in pursuit of the mission of a really 
pro!j;ressive and many-sided ori'anisation. No institution 
or orujanisation having, or professini', a hityh national 
purpose should ho judiyed by tlu* sordid tost of pounds, 
siiillini's and pence; but by the test of the hi"hor purposes 
of the state and national life. Higher national values, 
anv more than human values, (‘annot Iw* moasuri'd bv monev. 
The teachin;.; department of the University, iiispite of its 
“ praiseworthy faults,’’ has. it must b(‘ confessed, emancipated 
the lat(*nt int('lli^<*nce and <*a])acity of our graduates which 
wo'ild have reinaiiusl <|uie.sccnt and in bondajre in any other 
atmosphere. It has ijiven scope to intellectual freedom, and 
stinudated a deLtree of intellt'ctual curiosity and activity 
which is unprecedi'uted in the history of this I'niversity, 

A very unjust demand is mad«‘ by certain eiithusiastic 
scholars tliat all tin* teachers in a university should 
be research(?rs. This (h'maiid is not onlv unrealisable in 
pnictice l»ut inconsistent with the fundamental dilTerences 
in human nature. The primary function of a university 
is no doubt to extend the Ihmuds of knowlecUe and to 
discover the Truth in every department of human activity 
but to ade(iuately fultil this function pia-supposes an 
approat'h to the frontier of knowledge. Indeed, university 
work consi-.ts of the co-op(*ratiou of two distinct classt's of 
work<}rs — tj'achers and resi'arclu'rs. Tin' former work within 
th(' limits ofexistinu; human knowh'dye l<}adinj; their pupils 
hy sun} paths towards the frontier. Not before reachiu!? the 
frontier are th(}v sti!}uilatetl with a hankerimr for what lies 
•leyond. At this stai;e. the function of tlu' researcher iM'srins. 
Jle tries to show them tin* way t(» a distant and jjlorious 
vista of knowlc lue and truth, by the liijht of which existing 
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knowledge ein be tested or enriched. TJie fiuiction of the 
teacher is to interpret or expound cxistiiii? knowledge : the 
function of the researcher is either to increase or re-interpret 
existing knowledge. Thus, the former cares for his students ; 
the latter cares for his subjects, lloscarchers are not niiule 
but horn — pei’sons gifted with originality, iniagination, an 
almost intuitive perception of truth, a faith akin to 
knowledge, and an intuition almost bordering on reason. 
A teacher imparts knowledge to a stiuhmt; a researc-lier 
inspires him with a desire for knowledge. university 
performs its functions incompletely it there is no co-opiMvition 
between the teacher and tin; researcher. It would hearlvisahlc 
that both should work co-o|)eratively, hut that their functions 
should be kept distinct. Their association in a university is 
necessjiry to train the mind and the chara(d«*r. the he;id and 
the heart of the young, and to teach them the inner and 
deeper meaning of lile and Nature. 

Another cliargi! that is often made* against the, rniversity 
is that it is governed by an antotu'at. An autocrat has been a 
prominent tignre in the histories of nations. It is autocrats 
who have, in every age and in every country, diri,!ct(Ml and 
shaped the destinies of peojde at times of religions, political 
and educational uplnvivals. (rreat ideas ori!;inate in tli ' 
reformer: a reformer who achieves his ideal a<rainst popular 
prejudice, jKipular seutiments and popular opposition, is, 
in one .sense, an autocrat. AVliere is that reformer who has 
not, in .some stage of his activitii's, played the part of an 
autocrat among the people whose hoary and uiisnitaldc 
institutions he is bent upon reforming r l•'or a time, he must ‘.i" 
against popular opinion until events and results deinon>t tali' 
the value of the reform when tJie |)eople aeelaini it as a boon and 
the reformer as their hero. A reformer’s lot is to eiieoiiniei' 
persistent and sometimes violent opposition : Imt. no refoi'" 
is true to his faith unless he makes sacriliees, and is capable of 
convincing by logic, by persuasion, by fact.s, and, if 
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by example, the truth and altitude of his ideal, and brings the 
people round ultimately to his way of thinking. The ‘ despot’ 
of the University has been animated by such an ideal — he has 
faith in its truth, and ho has faith in the rif'ht way of 
appraachiii" it : his vision is far-sii»htod and clear : but 
unfortunately he cannot show others what he sees so clearly 
hinis<*lf. If he could discover a machine like the cresco^aph 
he could demonstrates by a seientillc operation the goal of 
his vision — his ideal, lint, unfortunately nhjals, cannot be 
visualised they are not material objects. They can only be 
felt -and felt only by thosiiwho feel as tbe reformer feels. 

Now, how do the people of llengal feel about the functions 
of tlu! Calcutta rnivm’sity- what according to them is an 
ideal university for Hengal r 'I’he answer is furnished by the 
spirit of eommendalism and industrialism which dominates 
(he world — the spirit which bestrides all nations like a 
colossus. It is tbe domination of matter over the spirit, of 
wealth over im^rals. and of utility ov(*r culture. 'Ihe inevitable 
result of (his world-foret* is to set the less materiallv 
])rogressive nations in com])etitions with thosiMUore progrc.ssive. 
\nd we _ behold amonir (be pe«»ple of Bengal, as in people 
of other ])rovinees, a demand for a utilitarian type of 
education which (hi‘\ claim will lit them for the practical 
pursuits of life. A utilitarian education is a narrow type of 
education ; and it tends to b«* personal and pecuniary, if 
it i.s divorced from the cultural type. A utilitarian education 
without eultuial I'dueation is nut complete education 
and a society without cultural education is not a complete 
sochdy. It lack.s the brain centre which supplies intelligence 
to nil social activities r(M|uiring intelligent performance 
and dirttetion. 'I’he I'niversity in a social organism is the 
contn^ of intellect and freedom of thought — the foiix of erign 
of mUkis and itleals whiidi mould .social ])henomena and 
advance social progress. Whatever social activity requires 
ialelligenco f r its initiation or guidance, must owe its 
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debt to the univoi'sity from wliich flows the intellectual 
stream which is distributed as if by iimumcKiblc channels 
to innumerable fields of action, rertilisins? thorn by its 
freshness, its originality and its power. No socu’al activity 
re([uii'in^ intellii'ence cjin thrive? without the vitsilisin*' 
influence of the fountain of thought and culture: and they 
will witlH?r and decay if the .sourci? driers up, of the? stream 
it cut otV from (he? soureM*. Tn othe*r weerds, lhe?re) must be? a 
ce)-ordin:ition and pe?vpetual cemnection l)e?twe?(Mi the* univewsitv 
and the elive?rse? activitms of man. Cultural eind utilitarian 
(?dueatie)n are? both ne*ce*ssary in se)cie“ty — the* forme*!*, to sujjply 
motive* force anel inspiratie)n te? the? bitte?r ; the? latte?r te? re*alise* 
in practice anel to apply te? seecial !'oe)el the? prine‘iple*s and ieleeis 
inculcated by tlu? forme*r. 'I’he* ioriui*!* is re‘nuire*el by tlie? li‘isure>el 
class, the latte?r by (he)se* wbo must labe)ur fe)r tbe?ir liviiu;. A 
university is tlierefore*. eliiwtly n(?cessary for tbe* f.)nne?r and 
indirectly, feir tin? lfitt(*r. liaboiir is coniini; inte? powe'r in tin* 
modern world anel pe*re*mpte?rily ele*manels utilitarian e*due*ation 
to be proviele?el by tin? state* : at the* same* time*, labenir sbeeuld not 
be pejrniitteel te? be? elejspotie*. Senneeametiint e)f moral re'straini is 
neccssarv aijainst the? e)!u‘ush e)f labe>ur me)ve*me’nts. This 

restraint is fnrnisln*d bv the* cultural e*le*me*nt in soe ie'tv wbiedi 

• • 

trk's to maintain a healthy baiane:e* bi*fwe*e?n culture? anel uiiiiiy. 
Liboreil en* cultural e‘eluealiem eanneit tbe*re*fe)n? be al(et‘.'flhi‘r 
discarde?d e*spi.?cially whe*n labemr tbri*ate*ns ioeloininate*seicii>ty. 
On the co!itr.ary, the? two type?s of e*elue*alion sbe)ulel be* syiiehe*- 
tise'd and co-e)relinate*d in tbe e)r''anic frame*work f>f se)e*ie*(y. 
Kurope and Ann?rica be*came? inte*nse?ly inelustrialise?el anel e*!)iii- 
mnrcialisr?el loiii? be?fore* liieliji promise*e| te? be? but. tbe*re is 
demand there? for more?, rather than le?ss, e*ultural e?elue-a(ieir. 
than before. TIuuv is a ^reiwin?' ele?nianel for ne*wer type's eif 
universities no ele)ubt — but (le?manel tbe*re? is. 

It may be? armie?!! that, emr l)nive?r.sity is an iele*al. It is : 
and probably i' is unattainable like? all ideals. JJut the* iehvil 
requires cemtinnous inspinition and motive? pow(?r for !ictie)n anel 
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ix nevor h csiuse for inaction. It is still in the sta"e 
of idciis — it is a ^roat and potential idea. It is still, in 
Herbert Spencer’s phrastioloi'y, an “ undilTerenliated jelly ” 
just emerj'ini' into form, life and shape, and reiiuires careful 
handling' and sedulous and constant nurture for its ''rowth. 
This idea is the ^erin of a j^reat institution promisin'' 
to be inat(!rialisod and fully developr’d in all its branches. 
Itut till then, the public had not only better suspend 
its juds'inent, but carefully nurture it. Xo ^r(*at change, 
political, ridi^ious or educational, has been achieved immediately 
in response to a public demand : and the path towards an ideal 
is Ion": devious and arduous. The life of the teaching 
department of the I'niversity has Ixmjh too brief to warrant 
a linal jud'gnient on its achievinnent or its fruitfulness. 
The seed of a s'reat trei* has heeii sown on vi‘ry "ood .soil ; and 
time alone will .show its many-sided ramilications and utilities. 
As has been said l)efore. the public nuist b'el as the reformer 
fcids to ])erceive the ideal whicli be has kept in view ; and the 
rellection of this ideal will las visiblt^ and distinct in proportion 
as the .social mind is mirullled by douhts and prejudic»’s and 
is jauwaded by a eleanie'S of imagination and serenity of 
thouirh*.' It would be an evil day for llengal if the public 
were to di ibrone the e.visting I niver-ity from the high pedes- 
tal it has occupii'd so long and so worthily, and enthrone in 
its place a purely utilitariaji inslilulion. bet there be, by 
all means, an e.Mtmsion of the pre.sent structure by the addi- 
tion of onit or more utilitarian wings; hut there can be no 
greater di.siisttM’ to the «*aus(r of inttdlectual proirress in llengal 
than to build a new structure basetl on the narrow principles 
of wealth — production on the ruins of the existing fabric 
which rests on the higher principh's of cultun*. n.ationali.sm 
find other spiritual factors connected with the Km.xxcii’.vtios 
•VXn ilB.VMS.VTlOX OB TllK OB Ol K N.viiox. 
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VKN(.’EANCE IS .AIINE 
CIIAPTKH VII 

\VI1IC11 SHOWS THAT EVEN AN ASTUTE DIl'EOMAT MKJHT 
POSSESS A HUMAN HEAKT 

Ja<;!it’s happinoss was hut sliort-lived. Within a eouplu of 
days llarilal j'ot his ord»ws for tho transf(*r and made ready to 
set awav. The first dark cloud had arisen in the lives of the 
two children : at present it was no him^er than the palm of 
one’s hand, hut none could foretell whetlnu- it would pour forth 
a destructive tlood or would disperse harmlessly. Ih* talked as 
if sure of nieetini' aijain some day, hut often tinjy t*ame very 
near tears at the lyrievous idea that it may he never atjain. At 
last the day of partini; came, .la^at insisttal upon ^«>in<' to the 
station to see them oil', llarilal put a ru|)e<> in his hand as a 
partin" j^ift : hut there was no smile on .)ay:al’s face nor did 
his heart for one moment eease sheddini; hitter tears, lie 
gazed {ind gazed at the receding train until he e(»nld no longer 
see Taninan’s face. And whmi the train had gone <piite. out of 
sight nothing was left hut the tears in his *,‘ves l'’rom ihat 
time Jagat thonglil that light had fadi‘d out of the sai.. 
lie rociined about the houst^ all «lay with a long face. 

“ Oh, mummy dear, 1 feel very sad indeed,'’ .lagai erie ’. 
to Ounavanti at noon. 

“ 3Iy dear, all will he well soon. Do have a liti le patienei /' 

“ Hut, mother, when will 'raiiman come ha(rk ? ” 

“ Jfow do I know, dearie r Hut she sinall come hack. It 
will not do to worry yourself thus. Tluu-e are to lx? many 
such meetings and partings in life. In a litth? while you will 
understand it all.” 

“What will he undei'stand, .sister-in-law,’’ chimed in 
honied voice of llaghuhhai. lie had just come in. 
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“ Oh, T was only explaining to Jagat about pleasure and 
pain.” 

“Then please explain it to me as well.” Hometimes 
Bajs^huhhai ascd to be a bit free with Gunavanti. At first this 
seemed rather strani'e for a grave man like Raghuhhai. In 
the words and in the voice there was th<? faintest trace of some 
terrible ulterior motive. But it might Iw nothing ; being 
always together under one roof such little liberties might be 
permitted — thus did the simple houest'ininded Gunavanti quiet 
her disturbed imagination. 

“What can I explain to you? You are so very learned.” 

“ Not at all by a great deal. But, sister-in-law, you are 
■always .so grave and solemn, that is not quite proper. You are 
at perfect liberty and should be quite free here, you should 
feel quite at home here.” 

“ Of course, T do f<*el (|uite at home. But is that 
llama (rrying r Is Kamal.a out ?” and Gun;ivanti hastened 
away fnnn his presence. 

llaghubhai walked upstairs and sat upon the swing. His 
mind wjis swinging in time to its motion. One .sentence of 
.Vnantanandji last ni:;ht coming on the to]) of all, had kindled 
every Ivtse desire in him. llsighubhai bad derived quite another 
sort of !n.»piration from those few words. He saw the Divan- 
ship within his gvjisp. The Swami seemed popular and clever ; 
of course, it w;is impossible for .any one else to be more 
clever tliati himself -of this latter propo.sition llaghubhai 
was (|uite sure. Why should not the Swami, Kanubha, 
Champa — everyone — serve .as pawns in his little game «)f chess? 
.\nd the result —llevashankar checkmated and Raghuhhai 
victorious. 

Two days p.assed away. ll.aghul)hai woke up one d.ay 
with joy in his heart. In a few days from now, he would get 
the assistant Divauship, he would climb one more rung of the 
intended ladder ; hence his mind was full of- joy. llnghuhhai’s 
Mind, however, wivs dilTerent from ordinary minds ; his joy 
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and his sorrows wore peculiarly his own. In his mind -in his 
heart — cv(*rythinjf moved acconlin^ to fixed rules. There was 
no place in it for useless anxieties, for love not uiulerstaiid- 
able, for yearninafs not to he expressed — for trifles as these. 
Uis hrain nas playiiis? inr'rely :i s;ame of chess or M'us 
working out a sum in mental arithmetic. Ilis Highness, 
the Divanship, Kamala, Hama .all tliese w<’re tlu* various 
terms written down one after the othiw and the sum total 
was to he *• H.aa'huhh.ai ” -not ]nit down in ordinary type hut 
in capitals H.VdUrHIl AI. To live Avell. to dress well and 
above .all, th.at peoph« should sp(‘ak well of him- this was 
the test of the correctness of the answer. If, in order to i'el 
the answer correct, a minus (|uantity — a murder, for instance- 
had to he introduced, it did not matter in the |i‘ast ; hut the 
answer nimt come out .as indi(^ated. 

Hut in this , an indehaaninate term had now crept in — 
Gunavanti. Tim (|ue<‘n in the tiiame of chess had i'el heyond 
the chance of capture' — had. so tf» say, run .amok. 'I’o appear 
thoroughly respetdahle ««(/ to mak(> (iunav.anti his own, -to 
reconcile these .apparently opposed ohjetrts was now the ifanie. 
II«‘ w.as now preparing to aim simult.aneously at both lliese 
tareets without cariiiy; for their opposite direct ions. His 
preparations were worthy of a threat eonimander like \apii'eou. 
Peoph' believed that Hat'll uhhai took can* of the wife aiui 
child of his old patron out of pure friiaidship, and s.'i they 
admired his ■'enerosity. Kndless f.avours were heiiiu Imapeti 
upon (lunavanti, so it. w.as just possible th.at siu* luii'ln leek 
kindly upon him. .Ml mii'iit he arraiu'ei] privately .it lienie 
in three or four years’ time, without any one else heiny; (lie 
wiser. Haste makes waste. Kamala h.ad not sense enough 
to see what was •'oiiic: on, nor had she the strenitth to .speak 
out even if she saw and understoisl. “ Well, well, the tender 
leave.s of rny fate are now' Imi'inniiu' to pul forth hlossoins.’' 

* fn th« liiiliiii iJm liwt Ml, lii siilirs tin- Kin-.'. iiim\ mit hikt-n. 
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muttered Rai'hubhui often to himself complacently stroking 
his foreliead. 

Ihighuhhai got out of bed and opened the window. The 
sun had not yet risen. In the growing light of the dawn 
(iunavanti w:i.s drying her clothes after her bath and 
was singing a morning hymn by Narasingha Mehta ' 
in a low melodious voice. The <w»,*s of Ua<rhubhai shone 
with a new savage lustre. A new problem of ehc.‘ss had 
arranged itsedf in his mind, lint a strange irn'gularity had 
forced its<df into the hitherto well regulated game; one 
piece had got Ix.'yond control and beyond all rules of the 
game, lie breathed a litth* more* (juiekly, in his heart he 
felt an unexplaini'd warmth, his (|uiet undisturbed emotions 
felt a strange nillling ; the veteran arithmetician discovered 
an unknown algebraic ./* among the columns h(* was 
adding up. Foriunalely (or unfortunately) (Iunavanti was 
walking about wilb her eyes cast down. Had .she lookedup, — 
she might have seen a pair of hungry, menacing eyes, lu.stiug 
for each graceful i*urve of h«*r pure body, de\()uring her li.mb 
by limb ; and she minht have at once escaped from their 
uidioly presence. 

AVl’.on llaghubhai came down there was a trace cf warmth 
in his c.d.i toui*s, just i tremor in his usually steady hands ; — 
except for this, ihere was no indication of the instrusion of 
that uiikuoun .r. Wht*n at br<*akfast (iunavanti was serving 
him, every approach of her haml fanned his heated s(*nses 
like a womlerous coastini; bree/e. .Vfter breakfast Raghtibhai 
w»*nt to the priiH'e's ihirhur. 

Tn the evening ilaghubhai was back early, llis usually 
steady re«*t \ver«* almost dancing with joy. his eyes sparkled 
with joy. lie had won something that day : he st*omed to 
si'e his desired object within easy n'ach now. 


The b'itthiT nf (Siijiir.iM av.il im tIiiiv'' llu' 

Jivt a from A. J. Uir, i„ i .m 
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“Sister-iii'law,” cried Raghubhai as he entered the house, 
‘‘my star is iu the ascendant to>day.” 

“Is it ? Have you become the Assistant- Divan ?” asked 
Kamala. 

“No. It is something (dsc. What will you give me ? 
Give me something and I shall tell you ; I want my reward.” 

Gunavanti looked up. Suuh tender tones, such youthful 
jests from Itaghubhai were as strangi; as the rising of the 
sun iu the west. Ifis eyes wen; glaring at Gunavanti with a 
strange passion. Gunavanti was by nature most unsuspecting. 
Possibly people in their joy look .strange out of tluur eyes, 
she thought. 

“What is it ? Speak out, pli*ase,” said Kamala. 

“No. It concerns the welfare of our sister-in-law. What 
price will you give, what reward r Speak.” 

“What can I give ? But what is it 

‘‘To-day I spoke? to His Jlighnc'ss about .lagat and he has 
ordered an allowance? for him untill he enunes of eige*.” 

“Iiidee;d ! Is it really true r’’ The* leiviMtrazeel mofluo' 
pressed Jagat, who was sitting by her siele*, elosi* to he*r he*art. 

“Yes, twenty-live rupe?(*s month.” 

“Really I Thank (Joel, He has at last held pity -m tin- 
poor. I neiid not have any more anxiedy about .ra'gat'sedui-:-liini 
now. Raghubhai, we have* to he dee*ply grate'l'ul »o ynii ; 
indeed, we have.” 

“Whv should voti thiiuk me r It was but mv elitlv ane‘ 

% % % » 

I did it. Who else would have* d«me this if not 1 V 

“Of course*, who e*lsc* ? But, Heighubhai, I have had a 
letter from my brother-in-law and he has se*nt a pres«iii!,' 
invitation to us to go to him at Sureit.” Gunavanti heineh-el 
over the letter to him. As Raghubheii t«>ok it ei tremor shnol* 
his frame;, he* felt a shook as the letter maele the?eh>ctrie eonlf«d 
with her hand, he could he?ar the lieats of his own heiart fh« 
joy-bells of victory. The spark fell upon the fuel rf*aely If'kl 
and the flame burst forth. The cdic'ss problem was all forgotten, 
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but oiiH piece remained — the queen. “Very well, we shall 
send the reply in a few days,” said and went upstairs. 

After some time Ja^at roused himself from a deep 
reverie and asked, Mummy, can three people live comfortably 
on twenty live rupees ?” 

“Why?” 

“ Oh, I merely want to know.” 

Ja^iit’s youn^ head was tbiiikin^ of .something. Guna- 
vaiiti could easily understand wlio the three were and said 
with a smile “Yes, three cjin easily live on that sum.” 

In Jagat’s brain the words were re-eehoLnt; — “Mummy, 
you and I.” 


cil.APTKK Mil 
llACHLMtIIAr OR l)KVn, 

The conllagration bad started in right earnest and Raghu- 
bHai felt as if being ebok(*d. Ife eould searecdy un erstand. 
K very fibre of bis being was eeboing. •* (lunavanti, Guna- 
vanti.” lie changed bis dress and reclined upon the yadi, 
shut his eives and tried to l»e calm — but he failed, lie got 
up and had some dinner. ()iu‘«/rtwo flatterers had come to 
see him, but be sent them away. 'I’hey wev«* surprised to find 
the sweet •tongued diplomatic Raghnbhai with his mind thus 
strangely befogged. One of them nnnarked. “Ob yes, this 
mental fog will incrcast* as he g(»es on.” To-day he was 
Itel'ogged indeed, but the fog was not the sort they thought it 
was. Rxcusing himself Raghnbhai went to his room to 
write. Poor innocent Kamala l»ad put little Rama to bed and 
then retired herself without suspi'cting anything 'I'he noises 
of the day w«‘n‘ stilhal ; quiet ivigned over the whole house. 
The Rotwal Saheh was not counting the steps tt> the Divan- 
ship. His liefogged mind was busy with other calculations ; 
he Was trying to add up the unkiiow’ii algebraic .r as if it 
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wore a (leterraiiiato arithmelical and his sums were 

all goiiiv wron^. But the day had becni auspicious ; he had 
greatly obliged Giiiiavanti. She would surely hesitate to 
reject his advances. Itaghubhai got up not knowing what 
to do. 

He heard the hour of midnight clashing out from afar. 
Outside all was still. Only in llaghuhhai’s heart a tempest 
was raging. 'J’liere was a oruti?, lustre in his eyes. Out- 
wardly there was no ripple on the surface, hut a suhmariint 
eruption was in progress in the di'pths below. Ho got u]), 
went to the staircase, stood still. Wisdom whispere«l eaiition. 
What if she spurned him ^ What if he were exp(»sod ? 
Ragluibhai was aecustoined t<» overcome every obstacle by bis 
doggedness and his tact. Kven His Highness had heen 
subdued, and who was this ? — a iuer(‘ lickh! frail woman ! 

He came down tin; stairs slowly. A dim oil wick was 
buriiiug in tin* ne.xl room, (runavanti liad not y(!t r(*tiretl. 
She was sitting on tin* swing tloing lier needh^work. Jagat 
was fast asleep in bis l»nl. There is a s|)eeial characteristic 
of hearts which are habitually colil, without a sp;irk of love 
to wjirin them ; — there is ice eternal around them and when 
that thaws there is naught left hut cold wiiter. Uaghulihai'** 
heart stop 2 )e<l beating, — at any rate he thought si,. ffe v .liteii 
a while behind the dour, then advancial one ste|t. The swinu' 
was going gently, slowly; (lunavanti was bent ui>on her needl - 
work. He went in and stotsl behind her. Sometimes 
become aware even of an un.seen presence, (iunavanli felt 
.some such thing and looked uji ; sin* gut down from the swiiet 
and faced him. 

“What do you want?” .she demanded .sternly. 

She bad read his thoughts from his law*. 'I’he dim light 
of the oil wick fell on tlie tall, graceful form of Gunavaiiti. 
He thought at that moment that the d.-i/zling beauty <>1 
heavenly Apmras was inv(‘s1ing ln*r; sin* had grown a 
thousandfold more iHiautiful in his eyes. Ittighuhhiii w*w 
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tvemlilinpf in every limb. His coward lips could frame no 
answer to Jier question. 

“Tlie headache cure — is it here? I could not find it 
upstaii’s.” 

“ No. It is not here. It must be upstairs. Go,” ordered 
Gunavauti with dignity. Rai;hubhai’s head was whirling. He 
might have ijbeyed Ihm* at once, but his limbs refused to budge 
from fhere. lln fortunately the tender heart of friinavanti 
coiild not suppress a surge of |)ity ; she was overcome by the 
distress in Kaghuldiai’s looks. “Have you really got a 
headache ? ” 

Thes^^ kind words mad(‘ matf«*rs worse. 'I'hi* shame and 
fear (d‘ Itaghubhai gnnv less- his mind went back to its usual 
calculations. Slit* shall submit or he shall know the 
reason why. For a couple of minutes tlu^y stood irazing at 
each other. “ Gunavanti,’’ llaghuhhai’s voice was unrecognis- 
able, “Gunavanti! What shall I dor How can I manage 
this?” 

‘‘ Manage what ?” Poor Gunavanti did not know what 
to say nor how to c:i‘l out of this trouble. 

“What? Oh, (luuavaeli, do you not undei*staiul, T am 
dying? Do you not know? Why do you torture me ? Without 
you life is 1)1^ dust ami ashes,” and he stretehial forth his arm. 
As already iiuuitioiied, Uagluihhai was a special type of pt'rson. 
At this moment, for unee in his lif»*, hi* had forgotten himself, 
had failed to rein in his emotions. If just at this moment 
Gunavanti had spurned him, had addressed him a few harsh 
words. Uaghubhai might have gone away, for he had but little 
courage. He was li'rribly afraid of public exposure; he would 
hav«? made everv etTort to avoid a scandalous scone. But 

f 

Gunavanti went about it the wrong way. She entreated in a 
pleading tone, “ Itaghubhai, your mind is not clear at this 
moment, so you are talking .all mantier of noiisen.st?. Go now 
to hod and sleep” With her eyes open, Gunavanti still 
Tcfused to sec the «h^vil within that man. 
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“Slflep? How can T sleep ? my heart is on tire. You 
alone can cool it. Gunavanti ! Gunavanti ! T am your slave,— 
come to mo, come to my arms.” Raghubhai came a step 
nearer. Ounavaiiti retreated a hit. 

‘tWhat do yon moan, Raghiihliai ? You ought to be 
ashamed of vourself. Just rememl)er with whom you are 
talking. Ilememher your dead friend and brother. I am 
utterly helpless and you behave thus !” 

Gunavanti was only wasting precious moments. These 
entreating words had but one effect on Riighubhai. The fierce 
tiame of passion luul already bcfgun to cool, worldly wisdom laid 
come to the aid of bis brain. .\s a result frosb figures were 
put down, fresh calculations were started. She wsis a mere 
woman, her youth and tin* proverbial frailty of woman 
would also be helping factors, she would renieniher the 
obligation of to-day. and to retreat after coming so far 
would !)(' mere folly— hitlding eternal farewell to nil hoJ)l‘^, 
A.S shame retreated in the background he began to speak more 
freely. 

“ I have thought all about it. The conclusion i.s — onlv vou. 

■ • • 

Without you all (dse is worthless. You shall have to yield. 
Whv waste linns in use.less talk? Don’t he foolish. • Thedavs 
of chaste matrons and woman-saints an* gone,’’ he .said with 
a faint smite, llaghuhhai’s true nature was now .-ijowlv 
asserting itself. Gunavanti was cumphrtely roused by llie.-'' 
words. She could never <!V(‘n have dreamt that such animals 
were known — nay, were res|)<*cled, — in this world as “ men.” 

“ Uaglmbhai ! Uaghuhhai I " hurst out Gunavanti ])ii.ssi(>n- 
ately, “ What are you .saying ? Do you think that heeiaso 
I am helple.ss, that because f live iu y(jur hou.se, you ?niglit 
propose to me anything you like ? .Saint or no siiint is no 
concern of yours. Is this your gratitude? Have you forgotten 
that you promised to treat me as your own mother ? Was it 
for this yon brought me hero ?” Gunavanti’.s eyes tilled with 
tears. 
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A vool person enjoys very iniieli the sii'ht of his opponent 
getting hot. liti^huhhai, tlie ardent lover had disappeared, 
in hi.s place only the clever rogue remained. 

“ Kor what else then ? Had I food stored in my house 
that [ could feed two u.vtra months gratis* Gunavanti I Why 
handy M'ords * You will merely awaken the hoy.” 

Ilow Iwse, how treacherous, how shameless ! Gunavanti 
felt every nerve tingling with shame and rage. She M'anted 
to rouse .Tagat hy shouting, hut on second thoughts she 
(lid not deem it wise. She desired to spare her son even 
a lleeting glance of this shameful scime created by llaghuhhai. 

“ Is it Raghuhhai speaking or a devil ? So you brought 
me Inwe for this? .Vnd you think f will yield — that I will be 
the partner of your hellish passions ? You do not know me 
well yet.” 

liaghubhai reptmt«‘d his last words utti*red hastily. He 
fell they might have been b(>t ter pitched in a humbler tone. 
So he said, I do know you, Gunavanti, 1 do know you. These 
last four months every moment of my waking hours, every 
thought of my brain lias been striving to know you — has been 
absorbed in you alone. Gome, (iunavanti, come to me.” 
He cami! near Gunavanti with a theatrical air, thinking to 
win her 'b".s. lie tried to kneel and take hold of Gunavantfs 
hand. At his mere touch, all the fury in (Junavanti’s heart 
hurst out unchecked ; ln*r eyes grew liery red with passion and 
hatred ; her face, her whole body glowed n ith the terrific rage 
of a warrioi -i|u«*eu. With her open hand she dealt a resound- 
ing blow on llaghubhai's face. 

Itaghubhai got up. rubbint; bis cheek, cowed down, but 
still growling like a cur that has been kicked. Facing him was 
the furious lioness beautiful even in her rage ; the flame of 
I>assion leapt higher. Hiting his lips and with bloodshot eyes 
1*0 glared at her for a few moments. Jlis resolve was tirin, 
his brain was cool. The blow had merely hurt his pride a 
little. His voice was hoarse and low, his words came hissing 
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through hia clenched teeth. So you mean to resist ? You 
will not obey my wishes ? Y’ou will not l)c my slave ? R(*. 

member, you shall accept me as your master. I am accus- 
tomed to haring my own way.” 

“ Coward ! Villain ! Traitor ! Do your worst. If yon 
remain here a moment longer I will shout for help.” 

Raghubhai thought rapidly. If (riiiiavanti could not l»> 
persuaded there would he a terrihle exposure and he would 
completely lose his position in society. Jlctter it were to forci' 
her to be his partner in sin and thus stop her niottth. If not 
by persuasion. In* could still us»! force, lie rushed upoji 
her and hefore Gunavanti cottld uiuhM'siaud anything held her 
firmly in his arms. Then lik»* a serpent entwined round 
her he removed the sm-i from her face ready to slin:; Iter. 

In an extremity of grief ami rage (iiinavanli piislinl 
back his arms with all her miirht. She looked behind ami 
.saw the witiduw hall' open. In a mumeut she had tliine 
herself out of it. 

With the noise of Iter fall .lagal woke up. lie .saw 
a dim light, .and suddenl\ if wmit otjt. lie thoii!;lit it 
was all a dream and tiirniin; over on his sidi* he fell .iiraiu 
into a dee]) slumber. 


rtiAPTKK t\' 

I*n V TiiK i‘ooK Kf/rwAL I 

Even the grotind floor of some of the old fashioned h>»us«s 
is about ten feel from the ground. Gumix anti fell headly 
down and as she got up .she .saw the n indow suddenly geltin;; 
dark. What was she to do • On ev«*ry side there seemed mih' 
confusion and dishonour. Sh«! reniemhi'retl llamkisaiid.isji- 
He alont> could help. 'I'hrouglt the silent glo«)m,- -throiiu'li 
the maiu sf|iiarc of llie city so dreadful in its nddniu'bt 
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solitiule — past tlie darkoiied hoiisns, friiiiavaiiti sperl on. Ft was 
Olio o’clock when she reached ( In; t(?inj)Ie of Raniachandraji 
and knocked at the gate. After some time a neophyte got up 
and rubbing his (ives. came tf) llm gat(5 iisinir the choicest 
language at his comm.aiul. lie opened it and shouted. 
•• Damn you I Who the devil is that r ” 

1’he ymuis; man siuhhml.v saw the face of the person 
outside. recoguise<l her and ask«‘rl sJiamefaeedly : “ You, 

mother! 'I'liis tiuu* of night!’" 

” Yes, Fiakshman. I'lease awaken thi; Mawaji.’" 

l/iksbmandas yawned and lit a lamp. Confused with 
various kinds of surmisfs, doubts and suspicions, he went in 
and awakened liamkisandasji. At the nu*re mention of 
(iunavanti the Dawaji roaivil out What I and jumped up. 
Coming out he saw (iunavanti patitinu' .and out of breath and 
mulersl(M)d it all. 

•• Jlo.v. bring me stall'," s.aid he to bakshnian. “Well, 
child," (his to riutiavanti. ".step oul.side. There are many 
ears listeninu: here." 

(iunavanti had as vet no id«‘a wli.-it to sav. 

• 9 

“ Did the hell hound rascal do anytltim; ’y ” finnavanti 
nodded her luvid in rc|)l,^ . 

• f knew it from the l)ei;inniui;. Very well, where i.s 
•lagav?” 

•• lie has ln‘en left behind. The wretch will kill Jagat.’’ 

■■ ( )h. never fear! 'J’hat coward doi; dtire not." 

Ikaw.'iji at this time was worth a million, he never spoke 
one ustdess word. (.Mtii'tlv tlu'V both walked Inick to 
Uaghubhai's house. 

*’ Dawaji, pleasei see (bat there is no open seandal." 

“ Never fear." 

TImy wont to (he back of (In* hoii.se, “ You stand here. 
1 will be back presi'ittly,'" s.-iid the Jiawaji and with the agility 
of a young man of twenty he jumped over the hedsie and went 
!*>• lie knew JagaCs bed-room but insteatl of going in there 
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he turned to the left and went iipHtairs. Shamefaced and 
afraid of the idea of exposure, Rai'hubhai lay tiHunbling in 
his bed thinking only of what would happen to-inori*ow. He was 
making and rejeeting all sorts of «‘onjeetures and fdans. Bonn;, 
times he believed himself hopelessly hemmed in and some- 
times he thought he might yet escape seot-free. He had heoii 
quite certain that (Junavnnti would run to Uamkisandnsji, 
hut he had not e\'p«>eted that the Jtawaji would arrive within 
an hour and would come upstairs. And hearing the llawaji 
come into his room Ua!;hubhai shivered from In.vid to fool. 
If he shouted for help, he might be pul)licly disgraced. Ihdter 
lie quiet in bed ovim at the risk of being killed, thus di'cided 
Baghuhhai. He could se»* even in the gloom through his half- 
closed eytdids that tin* Jlawaji came slowly up to his her!. 
“Oh, Oodl” muttered he under his breath. 

A heavy hand fell upon Jlaghuhhai's neck and iron 
thumb and fingers closed upon his throat. Uaghuhhai fell 
as it life was being choked out of him. He was I’oieeil into 
a .sitting posture. ••Silence," came the terrible whisper of 
Ramkisandasji in his ear. Itaghuhhai lovi'd his life as imich 
as ho was afraid of losing his nrspectahility. So he did not 
know whether In? should shout out to save his life or he iliniil' 
and save his honour, (,'owjird that he was, fear t lioked 
every word in his throat. In the darkness he oh.ni-d ilie 
command of that iron grip and got up: with knocking km •' 
he was dragged forcibly to the staircase and di'-cended tin- 
steps without any i?xertion on his part ;ind came tnit into tin- 
yard below. The h(?avy hand still jiressing his throat dragged 
him to the well. Surely the llawa ji will now drown me." lie 
began to fear. If Hu- Jlawaji had hut uttered one syllalilr 
while doing all tliis, if there had passed any words between 
them the pieces on the chess-board might have been set in tlu’ii' 
proper positions and llaghuhhai’s active brain might have 
found a nay out. But the situation wa.s very |H?cidi<n’; 
there was neither time for quiet thought, nor courage to 
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a word, lie had tried once or twice to say something hut the 
cruel lingers had closed in upon the windpipe almost squec/.in^ 
the life out. It w'as hotter to keep quite quiet, llaghuhhai 
heard the Jlawaji taking out the rope from the pulley, 
he was enlars'ins the runnin<; noose to which the water jars 
were attached. Tn a few moments the noose was round his 
neck. Was he ^oin^ to he strung up? Rai'huhhai screanuMl — 
tried to scream ; hut eveji before the sound had left his throat 
a terrihle blow fell upon his h.ack. Kvery nerve of his body 
quivered with the aijony, he felt a ilamin^^ welt risiii" aloin,' his 
hack as if he had l)een branded with huruini; wood. \ moment 
more — oven before he fully realised the aijony of that 
blow — the noo.se came lower and fasteinvl it.self round Haf'hu- 
hhai's waist, lie hi;came immediately aware of bein'? lifted 
up and found him.s(>lf haii^in^ at that end of the rope where a 
jar is usually to he found, and the Two end was in tin 
hands of Itamkisandasji. 

“ Oh llawaji ! '' — hardly had these words come out of his 
mouth whe.n the sky disappeared and he saw the sides of 
the well all rouml him and the circle of open sky with 
twinklin'? stars above him and the .sjime circle relleetc'd below in 
the v.’.ater. Ua<?tiuhhai was now fritthtened out of all his wits; 
he shi'iuo'd once or twice hut only the echo from thi? cold water 
below answ»?n*d him. The Kotwal Saheh l)e"an to dance 
and wrii?ule at the end of the rope. lla<?huhhai showered 
abuse upon (iiinavanti and her beauty, upon the Ha waji and 
•la"at. Hut even at such shameful pass the coward loved his 
life, ho stopped wri|;;?lin!? for he remembered that the noose 
mi^ht slip and he mii?ht drop down, lie was now afraid lest 
some policeman on heat near by, might have heard his shouts 
and might come up to witness this wonderous dance of 
the Heiul of his department. And he also thought with 
trembling of some servant, ivho might come in the morning 
to draw' w'ater end discovtu’ his master at the other en«l of 
the rope. 
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The Btiwaji made tl>e poj»e fast to the beam of the pulley 
and hurried away to where .la^at was sleepiiu?. He lifted him 
out of his hod. 

“ Who’s tliat ? 3ruiiimy ! ” 

No, mv bov, it’s me.” 

“ Bawaji ? Where is mother ? ” 

" Outside, my hoy, now keep (piiet.” 

The intelligent boy knew that somethin;' e-viraonlinary 
had happened : he had full faith in the Bawaji, so hc‘ held 
his place, 'I’he old man opened the wicket i;att* of the 
;'arden and handed over .la;'at to (riinavanti. The buy rubbed 
his eyes and looked round, but he could not understaiiil any- 
thin". But so Ion" as Oiiiiaranli and the Bawaji wj*re there 
he had no reason to fear. 

Wait a hit, my child, I will 1m* back in a mnnieni ” ^aid 
the Bawaji and went back into the "arden. Jle had no intention 
of keepina: Kagbubhai danglin" tlierc in space. Tit* bad fakini 
all this trouble because he saw in it an opportunity to 
old scores and also becaus(* he lhou"ht fliat if lla"huldiai wen- 
to feel the shame of thi' ni"bt’s (luin"srb)> secret would be 
quite safe with him. lie went up to the well and pulled up the 
rope. Finding himself pulled upwards. |{a"bubb:ii ieli 
satisfied. To bo dishonoured by himself was no shar‘e to lii;M - 
he was only afraid of a third party witnessiu" the scene lb- 
scarcely felt a blow in the ilark, J'ale as a sheet ami hall' 
dead with fright the Kotwal Saheh came up and ihe Bi'\aii 
flung him aside with scant respect. Ilaiihuhhai l iy tlieie 
like one dead. The Batvaji bestowed a partiim kick ami 
muttered, You <1 - d do" I ” 

Uaghubhai swore to have till! Bawaji deported the verv ni-“\t 
morning. 
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HOW liKAUNlNCi WAS IIONOIIJIKI) AMONG THE 
ANCIENT HINDUS 

If, i.s ‘junurally ackllo\vl^Hl^e^l that learning was held in 
liigh esteem in Ancient India and it was the ])ossession of this 
mneh priced qualilieation that gave the Brahman liis position 
of ascendency in fiidian Society. Jl is not, however, so clearly 
iinderstood that the hvirning, such as it was in Ancient India, 
could not have been as irimeral. especially in the higher 
l)ranches of it. as it can In* in modt'rn times. T'his was owing 
entirely lo the absence of those mechanical facilities which 
make tin* aci|uisition of even the most abstruse branch of 
learning a com])arativi*ly easy matter, if resard be had to the 
necessity for mastering every bmnch of the suhj»*ct to attain 
to any degree of prolicieuey in any one of the specially recog- 
nised branches of liiglnw learning in Ancient India. It was 
in'cessary in those days for le.arned iin*n to be ‘* walking 
dictionaries and lireathing libraries almost in the literal sense 
«)f the term, and this supreme necessity accotmts for the 
feature that the ('hinese traveller I -tsing noticed among the 
ehief jirtd'cssors in the University of Nalanda where he resided 
for ten yc.ars a> an advanced stjuleni. I'hc feature that 
is r«*fcrrcd to is that the mon* advauciul among the professors 
eonid, ;il «)im hearing of a small work of six hniidred verses of 
thirty-two syllahle.s, learn the work l>y heart, diseu.ss and deal 
with it ;is thougli they ha»l conned it by i*ote. It was neither 
a freak of Indian learned men, not a partiality of the Indian 
savant to do this - hut nas clearlv a uecessitv of the times 
when dictionari«*s ami refei*em*e hooks (‘an'fullv indextHl and 
properly pnuided with the other reejuirements of reference 
were not in e.xisteno*'. Learning, therefore, then in the sciences, 
ns well .‘IS in the btunanilies Avas far more painful, and a great 
deal more precise in those days than it is at pivsent. and if 
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at times we come upon i^'t'erences tliat l(»i(l us to the inference 
that learniii!; as such was hold in extraordinarilv hisrh veneru- 
tion, the explanation is clearly to hand that that venemtion 
was in proportion to the lalxmr and single-minded devotion 
that it called for in its acquisition. These diiliculties notwith- 
standing, learniii!' seems to have lu'cn far nion; wide spread, and 
literacy much more •'eneral than it is usually taken to have boon. 

Our knowledge as to how learning and learned men wen* 
treated then has hitherto been somewhat meaj?re. All that we 
had hitherto k»u)Wii from literary and other sourctis had refer- 
etiec only l<i individual learniHl men and the i>'reat, if somewhat 
inordinate, esteem in which they were hidd by individual 
patrons. Anythiiii' like an organised elVort at rl•c(l^:nition of 
learning and learned men, and what ttxaclly the kind of 
recoitnition actually was. wen; matters of which our knowle(li<;e 
was but little except for a sinule instanee. This evei.qUion 
.had reference to the Tamil land and the .soiilhenimosi j)art of 
India. Traditioti had Ions; known of hodh’s of hvirmsl men 
called the Sanuiams in the Tamil country. The same tradition 
describes of three such bodies that e.visted, if the tradition is 
to be ^iven its full value, at ditferent time.s. nay in dilferent 
ages, and in ditlVu’ent places. The traditional account, as if is 
given by the later commentators, in regard to Mie, tlio'e 
Sangams is as follows : 


The Three SniHjoiiiK : 

The I'h'Hl SiOiffuiH was held in " Southern .Madnr.t,” and 
consisted of a body of four hundred and forty-nine mi;mhers in 
all, hicluding Siva, Subramatiya (Skanda). Agastya, Muran- 
jiyur Mudin.igarayar, Nidhiyan KiJ.avan, ( Knbhera) etc. The 
number of authors who came to the notice of this academy 
was sixteen thousand one liuiidred :ind forty-nine. The ni(»sl 
remarkable works pcu'tainiiig to this i^angam were renim- 
l:»aripa<.lal, -Muflu-Kurulut, Aliidu-Martii, Ivalariyavirai, «‘(c. 
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JSighty-nine.PaiKlya kings ptiironised this fiangam beginning 
witli Kaysiuia-Valudi and ending with Kaclungun. Of these 
eighty-nine, seven distinguished thomsclv<js as scholars. The 
aiithorifative grammatical work for this age was Agattiyam, 
the grammar of Agastiya. 'Ihe ixsriod of existence of this 
acjuleniy is said to hav^^ heeii sixteen thousand one hundred 
and forty-nine years. The Seawt! finiit/nm had a total mein1)er- 
shi]) of lifty-iiine including in it Agastya, Tolkappiyar, 
Irundaiyur Karnngol.i"!Mosay!ir, \eljur Kiifipiyanar Sirii- 
lVui(|aragan, ^ladurai .Vsiriyan 'Alaran, 'I’uvaraik-Konian, 
Kirandai, and otluTs. T'hree thousand sevim hundred authors 
came to the notice of tliis academy. The works ndating to 
this academy whiidi survived to the age of the commentators 
Avere Periiin Kalittogai, Kuruliu, Vcn-T.ili, VyaJ.amalai, etc 
The authoritativ(^ grammars w(*re .\gattiyam and later Tolkii- 
piyam. 'Ihe other works were Alapuranam, Bhuta Puraoam, 
l.sai Nunukkamor. tunnhi'r of I’anilyas that patronised it 

was lirty-nine, heginning with \'**i.i-Ter-Seliyan anti ending 
with .Aluilattirumar.'in. Of this numher live distinguished 
tlmmselvi^s as scholtu’s. Tlu> place where the jicademy sat 
was Kapatapuram. ami the period of its «‘xis<ence was three 
thouse.iid seven hundrt'tl years. The Thinl Sniiifeiii consisted 
of forly-nint* mmnliers including namt*s like Perum-Kunrm'- 
Kijrir, I jain-'rirumaran. Xallanduvanar. Marudan-Ilanagan. 
Narkirar, ele. The total number of authors that came to the 
notice of the aeademv. wfve fttuv hundrt'd ami fortv-nine. 
'I’he child' works ascribed to this ^angam were M.uttoljayiriim. 


Xarrinai, Xedunitogai. Purananfiru. Kurumlogai, 
Perisii, Padirrupattu. J'ari])adal. Ivurnngali, etc. Thi< 
ritativt* grammars wen* Agattiyam and Tolkappiyam. 


Sirrisai, 

autho- 

Portv- 

f 


nine kings patronised it, heginning with Miujattiruinaran and 


ending with lTgra]'pernvaluili. t)f ihest* three achieved 
distinction as sc!;olar>. The academy sat in tin* present-day 
•Hadura and lasted ittr a period of one thousand eight hundred 
•'unl fifty years. 
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TH THU CTIA RA CTEU. It will lie sctMi from this thul 
the period of time ascribed to those ^an<;airis is fahulonsly lon». 
The number of authors ascrilied to the first and second seem 
also very highly exaggerated, 'fhese discrepancies would 
cast crave doubts upon the historical character of lliese bodies, 
though in respect of these particulars, the third stands oiii 
as being more likely to he historical. The only explanation 
for this unsatisfactory feature is that at tin* time these tradi- 
tional accounts happeiu^d to he put in the form in which thev 
have come down to us, all information relating to these 
^angams had either become too vagm* or altogether forgotten. 
But there is one feature which seems rather striking. Sonu' of 
the names of the active members of these academies (‘ontiiuie 
from one end to the other. The name Airastya llgiires in tiie 
lists of both the first and the second Sa imams. Kven if ne 
should pass over this name as that of a ‘• superhuman liislii 
Avho lives in perpetuity,*’ the fact that his disciple 'rolkappiyir 
was a leading figure in the .second Sangam would bring ilie 
age of the lirst and the .second not far apart. 'Phe works of 
one of the members of the .sei-ond, Kirondai. are refciTcd in in 
works of the third Sangam, and he may, thend'ore, be ri‘- 
garded as a jioet who lived and wrote actually. The li^i ci' 
-Faiidyas that patronised fin* .second »^angani ends with Miid.it- 
tirumaran with whose name th<? third Stingam begiti . It. 

therefore, .seems likidy that thesi* acadeiuii's won- .1 bmiv m, 

.scholars existing permanently for a certain number of ci-ntiiri. . 
continuously. The work of this body of scholars sluiv.ed idli i- 
nations of periods of great output and of comparative banr.i- 
ne.s.s. What e.vactly might Jiave been the I'ansr' o/ 'liN 
(ilternation we are unable to explain. But it seemsch'ar ib'ii <> 
is these brilliant epochs that get to be called the lirst. il'*’ 
.second, and the third Sangamsin the tradition n garding ilicm. 
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'I'lieirfimcitoiiis os ltforiit‘i.1 bodies-. 

i\s Hhjso urH (Icscrilwd to us in tho traditional accounts 
(lu'sif three are of the nature of the actulemies of learned men 
set up to examine wcjrks written with a view to publication 
))y their authors. I'heir [mprimatiir as a result of this 
examination ijave. the publication an authority which it did 
not otherwise )io.s.sess. in their nature tliese bodies may 
I)e regarded as exaniininij bodies, the examinees beiii" authors, 
and the examination beiii" throu<'h their works intended for 
publication. 'I'liose autliors that agreed to submit tlieir works 
for this examination ha<l to run a very severe gauntlet of 
criticism and as the story has it, even the performance of 
(lod Siva himself was called seriously into que.stion on a 
j)oiiit of liielorical pi‘opri<*ty. 'I’he ‘j;r«*at ami unique work 
“ Kural," a work of the greatest eminence in the estimation 
of the 'I'amils, had to pass through this furnace of criticism 
and came out of it in all its purity. 'I’here are two features 
ill regard to these ;isseinblies that call for special remark. 
'I’he llrst, the academies were staiidinc; bodiirs of the most 
ciiiiiieiii amoiiir the learned mi*n of the time in all branches 
of km)v\ 'e.li'e. 'I’he next, it was the approval of this learned 
body a.' a uhoh'tliat set the seal of authority on the works 
prcseiiicfl 10 it. 


These nt-nilrtnu's md fiernlior to the. Totinl loud alone ; 

1 f these tacademics were peculiar to the Tamil land and 

Here assoeiali'd onlv with the dynasties of I’andvas who held 

• • ■ ■ 

rule in the South, why should such learned assemblies be 
called by the Sanskrit name .SV/H////U (Tam. Sangam) ? The 
'voril sdiiylia has the ordinary meaning, an assembly, and v,’as 
Ihe term chosen by tin* Ibiddhists for their reliirious coni- 
•'iiinity as a whole, It is just pi>s.sibie that the Buddhists did 
"ol, iiivenl this application of the word, and, as in .so many 
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other in8tanc(>s in the vocabulary of their relii^ious hingua^e, 
thev might liavc turned an old word in one of its many 

•■Cl • 

applications to their own purpose. If siicli iiad been the casi>, 
the use of a well-worn Sanskrit term for renrusenting 
academies of Tamil learned men even would not be didicult to 
understand. That it was prolvibly so and that the Tamils 
of that age did not cherish the siiueamish objection to foreign 
“ink-horn” terms is illustrated by the Sanskrit word Z'i? <7/0 
being used for literary compositions generally in 'I'amil, uu 
doubt in the somewhat modified form 


Assemhiiex of Lfitiniinif hi othor Onfiihifx: 

If the Tamils took up the word that eaim; ready to hand 
in this application, the word must have had some anti>rii)r 
vogue in that sense and that seems to have been the case from 
what we learji of assemblies of learned num referred to in 
the work Ivavya ^linuiiiisa of llajasekhara, who (lonrislied in 
the late ninth and early tenth centuries, and enjoyed) hi* 
patronage of the (Jfirjara monarchs Maliendrapala and Main- 
j)ala <if Kanauj. lie r»>fers to literary examinations havinu: 
been held by royal presidents of thesf; learned asseml)lios 
and ([uotes in illustration a Snxlm assi*mhly at IVdaUpura and 
a Kiicija as.sembly in I' jjaini. 'I’o thesi? assemblies of learneii 
men he giv<;s the name " Itriihiiut Sahlinxf not assemblies ei 
Brahmans, but assemblies of men of h;arning. Those dia' 
on e.xamination of their works or otherwise proved suc(;ess!ul 
received honour and donations from the monan'h whether he 
was actually pre.sident or not. The higintst honour that eel dll 
be done to a man of learning was the lying of a fillet of reeog- 
nition and Ixiing carried along the royal roads of the ei(\ 
the “ Jinthma JtnUw" .style. TJiat the t(*rm “ 

Uatha ” is not very well understood is clear from fhf 
explanation given to ii; in Sir .Monier William’s Sanskrit 
dictionary. 'I'he dictionary breaks up the wonl into 
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ami Balha, and I’enders it to be a Bralinian’s ciirriage. 'Phis 
may be ([uite right philologically, but that is not th(‘ signi- 
ticanee of the term. It is a term of common usage in South 
india and is associated with the history of many a learned 
man, religious and secular, more generally the former than 
the latter, and always involves tins placing of the successful 
man with the fillet tied round his head on a small rectangular 
platform provided Avith two beams beneath the platform for 
being carried. Jt is generally open but might have a canopy. 
The suceessful scholar, placed on a vehicle like this with 
the lillet tied round his head and AA’caring other ornaments 
that he might have received by way of reward for his learn- 
ing, is carried round in jirocession h;i o/hrr leoruptl mm. 
This last item is what constituli.'s the “ lirnliiim Tn 

the absence of a vehieh*. a«ul when this kind of honour is to 
be done on the spur of the moment, such a learned man used 
to b»* carried round 011 the shoulders of other learned men. 
This kind of a jiroccssion for learning is performed annually 
in the great tmnple of Srirangam, where in the month of 
Dceember-.lanuary a festival is celebrated for changing 
the “ Toiiiil Pi'iilHiiidlia " and (he leader of (ho chorus, which 
hv the wav, is a hereditarv distinction now. is carried round 
in proc.ssion at the end. with this dilVerence that the 
vehiele is carried not by learned Jlrahmans, but by the pro- 
fessional templo servants. 


luHlnncoa of Jtoiiti I Prpxidoii/x : 

Four ancient kings are specilically referral to as having 
presided over such learned assemblies. T'hose are according 
to llaja«?khara, Vasudeva, Satavrdiana. Sadrnka, and Siiha- 
Kiinku. Wo know of Sfitavrihana as an author and a man of 
learning. Sudraka i.s the well-known author of the drama 
“Little Clay Cart” ‘ Jlriehehakatika.’ Sfihasanka is one 
among tlie many luimes of the \'ikmmaditya of tJie Indiaii 
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tales. ^^'IlO Vasiidova is Avoiild be diflicult to decide, unless 
it were the Jlraliman minister of the last of the Siinga 
monarchs. Hut we know of no lit<5rary tnulition tt) coiineet 
him with learning in this intimate fashion. Jlajasekhara 
speaks of iwo such assemblies. The first w:is an nss(>inbly fop 
examination in the sciences at Patalipnra as was mentioned 
already. .l‘'rom out of thisassem1)ly passed l.'pavarsba, Varsha, 
Vyadi, Vararnehi, and Fatanjali. Tlu'se scholars went forlli 
into the world as (<‘xperts in tin? sciences) as a 

result of this examination. Tt is impossible to regard these 
names as given in the order of chronology as we knf)w (hal 
Vai'sha was the elder and Upavarsha was lln; yoiinyier brother, 
contemporaries of each <it her, and, if the tradition regardin'; 
thorn happ«Mi to be correct, Vararnehi could not have folloued 
much after these two. fbit the mention of these three names 
audof Fatanjali who tlourished almost certaiidy about the middle 
of the seeond century H.(’. is a clear indication th.at thi*a>semhl_v 
was something liKa* a standing body, the pm'so'imd of whicli 
might change while the body as a whole continin-d to retnain. 

'I'lm assembly at l-jjaini was one for )‘\ainination in 
poetry ami from out of this pa^vd into the world the p.iei>. 
Kalidasa, Mentha, .Vmara, llfipa, Siira, I’diaravi. Ilarichandi:i. 
and Chandragiipta. The four presidents ri'ferred to .tiinc 
wen: apparently presidents over this a>isemhly at. I’jjaini. 


Asftemhfipn of Icnriinl uirii, o tjctrrut lii.s/ilnflii,i ; 

From the jweseription that su(d» learned assemblies shonl<l 
be held in all large towns we have to infer that asseiiildies 
of learned men for such a purpose were an ordinary instittif "H 
in Ancient India. Kings that aspired for a literary reputnii' n 
as patrons of letters, or in rarer eases, men of letters tlmm- 
selves had to make provision for holding a learned assembly. 
Such assenihlies were Indd in a hall ••ontaining a cIimimIht 
with .sixteen pillars and four doors, siirmoiiiited by eight 
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liirrets. I'ho hall was located in a place attached to the 
pleasure house*. In the middle of the cham1)er was placed 
ivn alteir oiii! hand high with four pillars and a jewelled 
lloor and rim. As pre^sident of tlm assembly the king 
had to take his se;at here. Men of h'arning in all the 
scieuet's and the humanities ns well as men of letters 
juul proficient in tin* various arts w«jre called together and 
arranged in this way Sanskrit poets wen? s(*ated on the 
nnrth(*rn side* of tin? chamher occupied hy (In? pr<?sident. 
Ilehind these poets sat Vaidikas (thoM? learned in the Vedas), 
logieians, Tauranikas (those w<*ll-vead in the r’uranas), 
Sinartas (»*xi.<*rts in the Smriti), physicians, astrologers, and 
such others. On the eastern side sat I’rakrit poets, and behind 
them sat actors, dancers, singers, musicians, hards, and such 
others. On the westmi side sat the vernacular poets and 
behind (hem wi*n* placed paintr*rs. jewel s(?ttcrs, jewellers, 
goldsmiths, cariienters, hlaeksmiths and such others. On the 
s(iidln*rn side sal tin? I'aisicha poets, and behind them gallants, 
courtezans, rope-ilaiicers, jugglers, wrestlers, and professional 
soldiers. 'I'his array o:’ suhjt*c(s relating to arts and letters 
is a ch*ar indication of the comjuadiensive character of the 
learii'ii.t which wtjuld entitle the .-issemhlies to the name 
imivnsi' ies. |t is not nn rely the learned men in the various 
languages, hut the expt*rts in tin* various arts also came in for 
rew.ard on satisfactory t?xhihition of their skill in the ])articular 
art to which lhi*v ha^<* ile\o|ed themselves. 


/ih/7// of tin' /iixlifif/lotis frith I hi’ Tiiniil LtfitiU’. 

Then* is out? det.ail in this a(*(*oun1 that seems to bring 
tin w fiss(Mn))lios of tli(‘ north into ooniu'otion with the Tamil 
Ijiiid. 'rho irroat rarly t'hola kin^: Karikala is saiil, in the 
work Silappadhkamin to have i^oin^ on an t*xpedition to 
Xortln?vn India, and cann* into alliance with the rulers of 
three kingdoms in Hindustan. 'rin*se were respectively \ajra 
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Ntu^i on the Imnks of the 8one, Mai'adha, and Avanti. Of 

these three one was an eiieiiiy who hecnint! a friend, another 

was an ally alrtvidy and the third was a neutral who l)ecaine a 

friend. All the three of them "av«i him presents as a mark 

of their esh*em. The kinj? of the Vajra country "ave him a 

triumphal arch, tint kiiii? of Avanti .i^ave hi?n a canopy of 

pearls; hut the kin» of ^Ta^adha is said on the contrary to 

have given him a “ Fattimantapam” which means a pavilion 

of learning. The (|U(;stion at once arises how a pavilion eoulil 

he carried hy a man to whom it Avas presented. It must have 

been of such a structure as could he put tog«‘ther and lakcm to 

pieces as that when nce(h*d it could he dismantled and carried 

about. There an? indications in the (!ourse of tin? work to 

show that it was s<‘t up in one of thif halls at Karikala’s 

palace at Kaverijiattiiiam. The infcreiict! seems possible Irojn 

this that even if the institutions of learned asseinhlit?s itself 

had not been carried from the north into the south, cort iin 

important featun?s of it were. 'I'he description that is 

generally given of what the Tamils called Sii'ifiappnliikiii iihc 

plank or the scat of the Samram) seems reminiscent of the 

seat of the jn’esident descrihe«l hy Ita jasVkhara. If siudi 

assemblies Avere common in the middle of the H!» eentery 

B.C. under the last Nandas and tin? earlv Maurx’as as ilie 

* * 

names Varsha, I’jjavarsha and \ araruchi avouM indicate. :lieie 
is nothing to prevent the institution travelling to tie* s,iiih 
at least from that period onAvanls. 'I’he donations madi'. ii)i>k 
the forms gen(?rally of rings, bracelets, anklets, jiendants of 
A'arious sorts, in addition to the lilli>t and tin* sliaAvIs am! 
clothing that formed an e.sseiifial feature of it. Oftenlinif' 
titles also folloAved. Occasionally very large gifts were inadi* 
for A'ery remarkable performance hy the institution Tula-hliara. 
(Aveighment against gold) and Kanakahhisheka (lilei;illy 
burying the author in gold coin, etc). We have accounts of it 
remarkable eii'versity for students having been foundcil in 
days of the great Cliola I'ajcndra I, and those students who 
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were fed and educated at the expense of the institution and 
cjiUMi out of their examination successfully were r<.‘ward»,*d 
with rini;s in token of their success on the ‘ Jayanti Aslitarni 
Day,’ the eighth of the waniiu; moon in the months of Au«;ust, 
Septemher, the hirth-day of Krishna. 'I’he ufreat king 
Krishi.uidevaraya of Vijayanagar, did his jjoel laureate and 
intiniati! friend Allaslni IVsldana the extraordinary honour 
of placing him in the slate palani|uin, and himself carrying 
him in procession along with others. li must he remem- 
Iswed that this king was himself a po«:t of no mean order 
and equally a patron of h'arning. Later on a ruler of 
Tanjore, po<‘f. musician, warrior and administrator did extra- 
ordinary honour to a lady of the court hy name Uaina- 
ehandramha who composed an epic on the achievements of 
her patron Kaghunatha .Nayaka of Tanjore. It appears she 
was a poetes> of extraorflinary powers who could compose 
with «‘qual facility in eiirht laiiiruagi's, and was accorded 
the honour of Kanaka-llatna .Vhhisheka (hath in goid and 
gems). She was. hy assmd of the court, made to occupy 
the position of the •‘emperor of learning,” K'trlfa Silrca- 
blmihiiti. Such was the regard in which hvu’ning was held 
in Hindu India, and thi* organisation referred to above 

as.sociatcd intimatelv v ith roval courts could, .several of 

• • 

them, he reganled a.s of the nature of universities. We 
have omitted in tliis account any reference to tin* regvilav 
universities as being somewhat out of our scopt* at present. 
This way of honouring learning is not yet (piitt* dead and 
exists at anv rate in the courts of South India where such 
ass«Mnhlies are ln>ld. and deserved it*cognition is granted. 

It is v»M-y appropriate then that the ITiiversity of Madras 
should have d(>cided to celehrati* the visit of His Royal 
lliglme.ss hy holdii^g a '• Rrahiua Sadas.’’ an assembly of 
learned men, and making the royal guest present '' k/iilltttn ” to 
some lew men of learning. 


8. Kkisunasw.vmi Aivaxoak 
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HIGH PH ICES 

Thoro has been an abrupt rise in the ])rices of almost all 
commodities since the world war ; and this has caused much 
distress to the consumers in every country, and India has nut 
been an exception. 

Sometime ago, the ])rovincial Government of Eengal were 
induced to institute a committei* to en(|nire into tin; pheno- 
menon. The committej* liad two objects in vuiw : — (1) to 
enquire into the causes of the high prices ; and (2) to 
suggest remedies tor the supposed evil of the high prices. 

In the rtqiort that has heen issued, the committe(‘ have 
taken up the; important articles of consiiniption si;paratelv. 
and in each case, have traced the causes of ris<* in price, l-'or 
example, in the case of rice, it has been ascertained that the 
causes are : Shortage of supply, (<•) K.\|)or1,(c) Proliteer- 

ing and (^/) Lengthening the chain of niiddli'inen. 

The remedies, suggested, are: Increase of supply by 
prohibiting export, facilitating import, and increasing tii* 
area of cultivation and out-turn of prculuction; prevention of 
waste and better distribution t«) secure the highest tio>sililc' 
marginal utility by co-operation in storing and consiiniptioii : 
and abolition of protiteering by eontnilling the internal trah’ 
so as to reduce tim length <»f the chain of dealer', internu* 
diate between the producers and the consumers. 

With regard to a few «ither arlicles«if consumption, t’loth. 
Sugar and Milk, the suggested remedies are the same as for 
rice. So it is not necessary to take them separately for con- 
sideration. 

No doubt the above conclusions with regard to the causes 
seem to lx; plausible enough at the,tii*st sight, hut, in fact, 
a deeper analysis, will disclose one root cause, which is so all- 
pervading and so unmistakably connected with the pre.scnt 
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phenomenon of the hi^h prices, that with due deference to 
the authority of tlio committee, one may be permitted to say 
lliat they have not laid appropriate stress on it, nor 
have they studied the (|uestion freely, as a problem of 
Indian Economics. 

As re^rds the sui'^ested remedies, there may be funda- 
mental dilference of opinion — ai least so far as the control of 
price and e.vport of the Indian produce, and also the inter- 
ference in the fivsnloni of trade j'enerally, are concerned. 
The committee have* considered the question from the points 
of view of the consumers only, and have alto<;<dher neglected 
the interests of tin* producers. 

In faet, it is rather dilficult to comprehend the Jiecessity 
of a committee of en<iuiry to liiid out the causes of the exist- 
ini' hii'li prices, which could have been easily detected from 
the study of the statistics of the various departments of the 
(lovermnent of India. 

Hut before enterinix into such a study, it should be 
clearly nndei-stooil that the pre.sent hi^h prices are due to 
the world war, and any enquiry into tier causes of the pheno- 
menon, means tin* study of the new economic forces hrousrht 
into existence* by the last war. namely, altt*i*e(l eireumstances 
of prudiu-tioii and consumption — demand and supply of 
commodities, — altiwations and innovatioiis r<*irardini; the 
medium of e.xchan^e, adoption of new trach* policies by 
various nations resulting in new resti*ictions and development 
of new trade relations, destruction t)f capital and labour 
power, jrtc. 

(1) liLstorical reWa/e of the rise and fall of prices will 
indicate that tliou^li the index mimher of prices has shown 
both upward and downward t«*ndeiicie,s in Europe and .Vmeriea, 
India it has indicatt'd a persistent upward tendency for 
tbe last half a centur\. 

l'’rom SaiierlteekV linlex iiitnroer it is fomnl that the 
bfiiijlish prices fell during tliv |K*rio»l lS78-{)(», and then lu‘gan 
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to rise in 1890, aiicl coiitiiuiu<i their upward tendency up to tlii> 
declaration of the war when new and unforeseen forces caused 
an unprecedented and abrupt rise. 

'Wlien silver was demonetised in tin* European countries, 
the price movement in the silver countries like India, ran 
somewhat antithetically to that in the ^old countries ; hut 
when in 1890, India accepted the (lold (‘xehan^e standard, the 
price-movement he^aii to run parallel to that in Kiiro|H* and 
America; and thus, it may he said, in ^oo<l accord with the 
world prices. 

lluriu" the ])eriod 1870-9(5, prices in fndia rose roughly 
speakimj from 197 to 1 to. and diirins; the period 189(5.l91o. 
the same tcMidency to rise (‘ontiniuul. as will he found froni 
the table below : — 


Artirlo. 

IS'Mi, 


Ap|irii\iiii;iii> 1' 
• »f ri.si* ill p 

Rice 

81 

92 

19 

"Wheat 

S|. 

10(5 

2o 

Cotton 

7(5 

los 

II 

J ute 

(it) 

9S 

t2 


In 1910 ^Ir. K. I<. Dutt of the riiianee Deparlment \v:i' 
placed in idiarire of «'n(|uiriii;r into thi- rise of prices, aiid 
arrived at certain ijeneral conclusions as to tin* «-auses of ilif 
ris»’ which were (e) a comparative shortaije in tl. • pro-ii l•li^)ll 
of the food-st»ilVs. (h) increased demand for Tiuli:;'- IViMi- 
products and raw materials, both at honii' and abroad, i ‘ 
transportinif, hankiii" and other trade facilities, [di inercaM.I 
supply of <rold throughout (h<‘ world and dt'velopmeiii of 
credit, and (./*) destruction id' wealth in receiil war and 
increase of e.K])enditure in armtiinents. 

Thus, the extemt of the rise in the pre-war prices has hccii 
estimated and the causes have heiui ascertained. Ko the study 
of the present pmhieni should he con lined to the period uhk'h 
hej^ins with the war; and from the comparative tahle I'ivi’H 
below it u'ill he easily |M!rceived that the characteristif 
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feature of the Indian prices since the war, lias been an 
unprecedented and abrupt upward velocity of their index 
uumbers. 


Articif*. 


i!n7. 

Approxiniatf 
of ri.sf iJiirini: » |»i*nod 
of four yiiara. 

Rice 

97 

107 

10 

M’^hcjit 

109 

1 K) 

29 

Cotton 

110 

171 

55 

J Lite 

102 

112 

11 


Now we may enter info the en(|uiryof the causes of the 
abrupt rise of prices in a scientific way. *■ I’riei! is money 
eonsiderafion uiven in exebanire of eommodifies’’ ; and for 
estimating if, various devices have been invented by econo- 
mists; and “it is i;ent‘rally believed that the amount of 
monetary circulation exercises an important intluenci? on the 
level of prices ’’ Mr. irvinij I'islier, in his famous work “The 
Purchasing Power of .Money." has promuliiat(*d an excellent 
formula for e<|uation of Kxchaiiire ( .M V + .M' V' = K p q or 
P, T.), which may be res^arded as a valiiabh' instrument for 
solviii'j; the present problem. Kven those who do not fully 
lielicvt* in the above (|uanlity Theory of Money' do not hesi- 
tate to admit that the jirice level is the resultant of the 
inter-action of the foll'iwini; variables: (tf) the i|uantity of 
moni'y ill circulation : (A) the quantity of commodities to be 
exchaiiited ; (e) the proportion of ertalit to cash transactions; 
((/) the velocity of money circulation: and te) the average 
level of prices. Of these conditidn.s, all but the last which 
has, iiccordint; to Fisher’s critics, .some intluence also upon the 
quantity of money in circulation, tire included in Fisher’s 
formula. So the application of (lie formulii to test the causes 
of the present hisrh priees may he expeeted to jilve approxi- 
mately eorreet- ri'siilts even from the points of view of tho.se 
who have no jihsolutt^ faith in the formula itself. 

The symbols of the forniula M V -f M'V' = K p q or J* T 
are abbreviations for money X velocity of circulation -f credit 
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money (Bank deposits acting as currency tliroujjh the use of 
the cheques) X velocity of circulation =|)ricc level x volume 

\fV J-M'V' 

of trade. Thus P= ‘ >j,' ‘ that is, the price level ex- 

presses the relation between the volume of trade (commodi- 
ties sold) and the amount of the media of exchange in 
circulation. 

The war has affected both suit's of the equation by 
increasing the quantity of money in circulation and by 
reducing the volume of tm(h? in various wavs. So there 
cannot lie any wonder about the abrupt upward rising of the 
index line of prices. During the decade from 1910, to 1919 

the currenev in active circulation in India increased from 

% 

Rs. 22H crores to Rs. .‘1(52 crores. Tf the amount of cheejues 
cleared is added to this, the total shows an enormous increase 
from Rs. (591 crores in 1910 to Rs. 1700 crores in 1919. .V«*- 

cording to Mr. Fisher’s formula this fact alone is suilicient lo 
explain the rise of prices so high. 

Looking on the other side of the e(|uation of i>xchange it 
may 1)e found out that total active rupee and active note 
circulation and cheque currency since the war out- 
stripped growth in business to a marked extent ’’ (Indian 

Currency and Hanking, (5. F. Shirras). 

The volume of the internal business in India uiav be 
found from (Imports-f Production) (Kxpor(s-(- Re-exports) ; 
and it may be easily perci'ived from the piihlished .statistieal 
tables that there was an all-round diminution of imports, 
on the whole, an increase in exports and perhaps slight 
increase in production, i'he diminution of imports is due 
to the increase in the cost of production of the imported 
goods, reduction in the (|nantity produced, diminution in the 
volume of enicient demand, and the exchange muddle. 'Hie 
increase in the exports and re-exports is due to the increase 
of demand in the foreign I'ountries for thf‘ Indian foodstulfs 
and raw products which were ne(»led for lilliug up the gaps 
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caused by the war in the European fields of production and 
consumption, and the consequent olfer of high prices. The 
increase in production is due to the impetus of the high prices 
offered and th(? check on foreign competition which has 
)>nahled certain moribund [ndiaii industries hiuI firms to 
work on profit, and made for certain other firms, extra-exertion 
for greater output profitable, and also caused the development 
of a few new iiidustrit^s and firms. 

ft may lie noted here that the fonu'gn sea-lwrne trade of 
fndia, of which the Index numin'r in IS!)9 had l)pen about 
100 (108) and which had risen up above 280 in 1.91 1, fell 
Im’Iow 200 just after the desdaration of the war, and by a 
slow recovery stood at about 27"‘{ in 1018. 

Thus, we find that the ifeneral level of hiith prices may 
1 m< explained frotn the inflation of currency as well as 
diminution in the volume of tradi*, tiu' former item being much 
jiiore .significant than the latter; because, the volume of trade 
tliouith alTe<*te<l by tbe war, has varied in a much lesser 
degree thati the amount of currency. To be more explicit, 
tin* present high lev»*l of prices is due mainly to the incren.s«* 
in the money circulation, but also, to a certain extent, to the 
increase in tbe foreign demand for Indian goods and increase 
in th«< cost of production and reduction in supply of foreign 
g(M)ds to Tndia. 

The cau.si‘s for the high prices of particular articles of 
Indian consunqdion. can be found in the working of the same 
forces as discussed above. 

Whatever may be the case about the particular provinces 
or s])eci<‘s, it ctiniiot be ii.ssumeil. with retfard to th<> whole of 
India, that, the total pr«)duction of fiNxlstutVs has undergone, 
Itecause of the war, an abrupt and abnormal diminution. The 
export statistics shows reduction in export of foodstulTs under 
rortain luwls ami increase under other heads. “ The quantity 
of food grains exported in 1917-lS showed an increase of 
2 per cent, on th«» pre-wtir average. The quantity of 
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rice exported was 19 per cent, below the pre-war level ; and 
that of wheat 11 per cent, higher.” Thus the abnormal rise 
in the price of food grains is to l)e sought mainly, not in the 
reduction of production, neither in the quantity exported but 
in the all-pervading general cause — the inflation of currency. 

The same may be said with regard to the other necessities, 
with the moditication, that reductioti in supply has had con- 
siderable influence in the case of the imported articles. The 
imports of piece goods decreast'd -ll per cent, from the pre-war 
average, but against (his must be set otT the increased activity 
of the Indian lu'oducers which resulted in the substantial 
additions to the looms aiul hands in the fiidian Cotton Mills, 
the former of which (looms) rose from S, 81, 000 in the pre-war 
quinquennial to ll,J!8,000 in 1917-18. Of course, the heavy 
reduction in the imports of roi*eign piece goods has not been 
materially coiinferhalanced by tin* increased home production, 
and this has much to do with th«* rise of price of piece goods 
but here also the inflation of currency has much more to do. 

“As compared with the pn'-war quiiufuennial average the 
quantity of the total im|K)rls of sugar frt»m all countries 
showetl a decrease of 26 ])er cent. The Indian production of 
cane sugar . ... was estimated at an increase of 20 per cent.” 
But this increase was not sufliciciit to counterbalance the 
reduction in imports. 

So, in the case of the most of the other imports — sail, 
silk goods, hardwares, etc. — the .shrinkaire has to do something 
for the rise in prices. But it is not irrational to concludu 
that the inflation of cummey is much more responsible, as not 
only the price of imports hut also the price of home pro<lucts 
the exports of which do not indicate much deviation from the 
pre-war average, has shown an abrupt ri.se. 

One more question remains to he considenal in the causa- 
tion of the high prices — profiteering. From the retail and 
wholesale prices as well as the prices paid by the middle men 
to the growers of the agricultural produces, and the cost of 
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production and tho price charged hy tlie manufacturers, and 
the high and unusual rate of dividends announced by the joint- 
stock coin])aiiii‘s, it may be legitimately suspected that the 
(,>vils of profiteering are very great and arc responsible to 
a certain extent, for the present high prices, lint the extent 
of the tsvil is much greater in the case of the manufactured 
articles than in the cas «5 of the agricultural goods. While the 
lormer frocjiiently show an unusual rate of dividends, in the 
latter there is no indication of much divergence between the 
purchase-price to tin* growers and tho stile-price to the con- 
sumers, except in the case of jute. 

( 2 ) Xow, having come to the conclusion about the cause 
of tlm high prices which have Iwim found to he primarily flue 
to the inllation of eurr(*ncy, and. in a minor degree, to the 
diminution of supply for the Indian consumers through the 
reduction of imports, increase in exports anil cost of pro- 
duction, and also proliteering, we may procei'd to the consi- 
deration of the second point, that is, linding out a remedy for 
the siippost'd (*vils of the pri'valent liigh jirices. 

It may not be out of pl.ace to discuss hen*, how far, or 
whether at all, the phenomenon of tin* high price-level, is 
an (?vil generally. <-111(1 what are its piirticular bearings on 
the, Indian economical and social conditions. 

Increasf* of monev circulation results in the rise of 

% 

prici's. Rise of prices mi'ans incri'ase in profits, hecansc 
eviMi when tin* cost of produet ion increasi's on account of 
high prices of raw materials, (de., the total amount of 
protits also increases, hut in f,-iel. <-»s at the h«*ginning of tin* 
ri.s(* of prie(>s tin* rate of interest — an element in the cost of 
pruductioii — (lof's not, nec«*s.sarily and g«*m'rally rise, the rate 
"f profit also increases, and profit rises faster than prices. 
I'his Iwuls to industrial expansion. 

Hise of the price-li‘Vf>l may also help the ideal .sociali.stic 
distrihution of wealth hy diniiuishing the value of the p(*r- 
•tiaiient incomes of the idle fnnd-holdei*s, landlords, etc., and 
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if the rise of prices is followed hy proper rise of wnges, 
enteeprctieui'it' pr<)lits, profossionnl (‘Hrnings, etc., then it 
cannot he a matter oF complaint. 

There are I’easoiis to txiliei’e that under the present cir- 
cumstances of India, the recent rise oF prices has Iweii moii* 
beneficial than harmFul. It has surelv been follou'cd hv 

»■ I 

increase of profits and launching of a largo numlier of pro- 
ductive enterprises, in flic shape of joint-stock companies, 
and it has attracted a section oF the Indian middle-class 
people, in Ilcngal and possibly in the other provinces also, 
towards business enterprises. 

It has immensely benetited the Indian enii/iiln by diminisli- 
ing the burden of their payment oF rent which can be jiaid 
now by parting with a much smaller (piantity of their jirodnee 
than formerly, and it has bettered their lot by enabling these 
to fetch higher prices for their products. 'I he concurrent 
rising in their cost of living only absorb ti part of their 
increased income — that portion which tliey an' to spend in 
manufactured artich's, hired labour, nianiiri's, implements and 
seeds, etc. But after all di'ductions, their remains a certain 
net gain to them, and as they are tlie majority of the Indian 
people, at least fiti p.c., the Indian comninnity as a wholt? 
may be regarded as benetited inspite of sonu* si'ctional 
distress. 

The rich section of the Indian people which idly en joys hi:: 
rent-roll or high funded-incomes, has no doubt Ixam hit liard 
through the fall in the value of the incomes, but that lias 
rather been a gain to the community as a whole, as it has 
diminished in an indirect way the ine(|uality of wealth, hy 
taking away a portion from those few, who have I'nough and 
may not deserve so much, for the lienetit of the niillhm* 
of Indian people. This diminution in the income <d’ the 
idle people may lead to the putting forth of their energ.v 
for filling up the gaps in their cho.sts, or to the curtaibnent 
of their unwhole.some Iuxurie.s or to the correction of I hoi'' 
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spendthrift, haidts, and all the.sc results arc Ixineticial to the 
community. 

The salaried middle classes and the wage-earning factory 
men, railway-w'orker.s, miners, etc., have also been much 
iidverstdy a(T«}cted. Hut their distress must he of temporary 
nature, as the natural and inevitable play of the (economic 
lorcos are already tending tow'ards a proisn- mljiistment of 
tiioir Jneomes to their expuiiditnres through strikes or state 
revision of salaries or natural and amicable concessions of tlu* 
private employers. Already there has been much increase in 
the time (jarnings in nnuiy cases, and it is inevitable that the 
rt;adjustment in no time would be all-rouml. 

Thus, we have seen tiiat the high price-level is by itself 
not an evil anywlnn-e, that it may bo beneticial under certain 
circumstances, and it has on the whole, been more beneticial 
than harmful in India, 

But there have heeii those* iiieid<*)ital evils to the prevalent 
high priees in this country, which shiuild engage serious 
attention. 

1. 'J’he Imliau high price, as we hav«i seen, has been the 
result of the intlatioii of currency which has entailed an 
.‘idditional hurdeii on the Indian tax-payers through the in- 
creasi'd expenditures on the money metal, cost of coinage, etc. 
How far the iinanciers wen; right in causing such an intlation 
and wlndinn* the war had made it an inevitable evil or ncccs- 
sitv, or liow far the reduction in the volume of Indian cuitciicv 
can lx; carried on at jnatseiit, is a <|iu‘stion outside the sco])e 
of the pn;sent essay. 

2. Another evil is prolitcering, which has Ix'eri partly 
tile elTeet and partly the cause of the present liigh prices. 
The eurrent system of proliteering, which is being comjdained 
tilj as of the nature of monopolistic speeuhition, is areal 
sociid evil. It has followed the high prices in seiiuence of 
time and there are reasonable grounds to sus|)oet that ]iro- 
litucriiig owes its existence to tliat condition. The high 
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prices emerging out of the novel economic forces, generated 
by the war, gave an cxtraortlinary bigh rate of profits to 
certain individuals and firms, and these began to look forward 
with selfish concern, the mstomtiou of the normal economic 
conditions. 

They were afraid that the price level and along with it 
their profit will fall after the war, and became busy in devising 
mcasui'es, and utilising their iidvantagc'ous position as masters 
of immense war- riches, for keeping their war rate of high 
profits steady, through cornering and combination, mani- 
pulation of supply and demand— purcliase fi-om tlie growisrs 
and sale to the consumers, — and similar other acts. 

In Europe or America where economic forces normally- 
work under more favourable social circumstance's ( fair com- 
petition) — the success of such a prolitecring campaign Mould 
have been diflicult. Ihif even there, as wv are aMare from 
the operation of the American ‘ trusts,’ such campaigns do not 
on all occasions, fail ni the realisation of their oh j«'ct. Ihil 
in Indiii M’hen tlie economic htree of competition Morks 
normally under much moni adverse conditions Mauf f)f a 
considerable numher of mtei'prueitciivx, ignoranct? of tin? imiss, 
indebtedness of the agricultural itroducers, iil)si*ucc of tlir 
poMer of organisation of the consumi?rs tlie evils of the 
campaign of profiteering must he formidahh?, and niueli of 
the present distress of tin? I ndiiin consumer is no doubt <lue to 
profiteering in piece-goods, sugar, «!te., nhile the Indiaii 
producer has also been alfectcd by tlm (romhintition of llu' 
purchasers of jute, rice, etc. 

The state may step in here to einpiirc into the extent ot 
profiteering and to stop it. The high rtile of divid<?nds to lli*‘ 
manufacturing concerns, the difference between tin* pric 
of the raw products and the finished goods, tin? stock in 
the hands of the MuhttjaiiH and the jictual supply i" 
market, should furnish the data for such an en(|uiry aiul 
attempt. 
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3. Tbo injudicious intcrlei'ence of the state in industiy 
and cuniinerct! has been the third incidental evil. 13y unsound 
economists, interested consumers and applause-hunting poli- 
ticians, a loud and persistent demand has beem made for ilxing 
the maximum price, interfering with fwsedom of trade and 
stopping exportation of foodstuifs, etc. 

It would b(‘ unsound to assort that a state should never 
resort to such weapons but the ({lu.'stion can Ije raised 
wludher siich weapons are go(jd and necessary under the 
pn'seut circuinstaiices of this country. If the maximum price 
of goods over which tin? Indian (jovernmont has control, he 
fixed at a lower l(?vol than normal under the free working 
of tin? pn'seiit economical conditions, then the action of the 
(ioverninent would be rninuns to the majority of the Indians. 
Till? growers of raw produce will have to continue to purchase 
the rori?ign manufactured articles at a high price while 
selling, pi?rforce. their own commodities at a low price, and 
thus their distress will incri'ase and not diminish. The new 
Indian industries will be compelled, under the state-law which 
cannot toncli the forci;;n articles i*n'ectively, to sell their 
articles of the same ipiality at a ]»rice lower than that of the 
foreign goods, and thus the rndian capital will emigrate to 
the foreign countries; therefore such interference means per- 
manent and incalculable loss to the Indian cominnnitv in 
the interest of a section whose distress should he removed 
through the adjustment of incomes to expenditures and not 
through artiticial ohstriictions to the free play of the economic 
foriM's, which are sure if left to themselves, to make the prices 
aorinal in course of time. 

In tine, it may be asserted the state should not interfere, 
and should allow the econoinio forces to run freely, liut if 
there is artiticial obstructions to free competition, as in pro- 
fiteering, the state may step in but ev(*n then its activity should 
better be indirect (lian direct. 


AksIIAYKUMAU S.VKC.VR 
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THE ABBASIDS IN ASIA 

Toe Golden Age of tde Aduasids. Al-Saffau to 

jMUI’ASIM ' 

A conibinatioii at onco fierce and terrible, consistiii" of 
diveiN eleineiits, succeeded at last in briiifriii" about the fall 
of the Omayyads. Envy and love of ])o\vor in the individual 
members of this family ; dissension amen" the Arab trilwjs: 
national and racial hatred in Persia atul Africa; republican 
principles, and the theory of hereditary succession ; detestation 
of the descendants of the enemies of the Prophet and lov(} 
for his family — all these forces combined to overthrow a 
dynasty Avhose services to the Islamic Empire? could not 
lie ignored or denied, anil which reckoned among its earlier 
rulers IMuawiah, Vazid I, Abdul Alalik, ami Walal T. 
and among its later ones ITisham and Merwan men of 
indisputable talents and conspicuous gifts. .Much mow easy 
was it to contiuer a common emuny than to establish afterwards 
a new rule which could satisfy all hojies. To tjIVect 
a reconciliation betw<5en the divers rac<‘s and nationalities 
Wfis just as difficult, nay imjiossible, as to satisfy, at one and 
the same time, the champions of ])opular governnnmt ami the 
supporters of hereditary succession. Even among these latter 
themselves it was difficult, amid conflicting theories and 
opposing efforts, to maintain peace and concord. It has 
already been mentioned that hitherto the d(>sceiulan!s 
of Ablwis, an uncle of the Proplujt, and those? of Ali. 
his son-in-law, had worked together in llm jjreachiii!: 
of rebellion ngain-st the Omayyads, and in securing 
recognition of the right of tlm family of the Prophed to 
sovereign authority. Even when Abu Muslim mised fho 


Weil, (jOttchicUto dor lolaiuitisclion VulkoFi pii. VSi vl 
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hhwjk fliisf — people in Khomsan did hoina"e only "onerally fo 
a Caliph of the family of Mnlunucd, mthoul ntniiiiiff any per- 
son in parlienhtr. fn Kufa, whither the Ablmsids had fled, 
the sons of Kahtalvi, avIio had taken possession of this town, 
for the first time, proclaimed Abiil-Ahiias-Ahdullah, lak*r 
surnamed Siaifali, Caliph ; and fhus, hy a conp tie mnin, as it were, 
the House of AI)1mis was set over that of Ali, and the younger 
brother over the elder, Abu Jafar. Abdallah is said to have 
been declared by his brother Ibrahim, before his murder, the 
Head of the family. The reason for his choice, may have been 
the "real firmness and strength of character of the younsjer 
brother, or the fa<*t that he was th(^ son of a lady of the 
distin!?uished tribe of Hanii ilarith ; while Abu .lafar was only 
the son of a slave ijirl. On his election thef'aliph justifi(“d the 
choici*. In a stormy lime, such as tliat, they needed si man 
with no conscience. t)r scrupb.'s ; a man who would tread huma- 
nity, honour and reliurion alikt^ under foot. Such a one the 
Caliph showed himself to be. immediatidy on bis el(*ction. 

Abu Salma, “ Al'/izir of the family of Mobamed,” one 
of Hie most distinmiisbed ainl active (Miiissaries of the 
llashimites, was tnvicherously murderiul, at the instance of 
th(! Caliph, with his ejitir«* supporlers, because he wanted 
fo rai.se an .Vlide fo flu* throne, lluf fhis terrible deed was 
imputed fo the Kharijites. 

Abdullah Ibn ATuawiah, ivferred to before, who had fought 
Aferwan, at flic head of a number of the Alidcs, was also 
treacherously removed. 

If such was the fate meted out to those who had 
hitherto sup])ortcd him, we iu’e»l lud. marvel at the war 
« o/zZ/v/Mce resolved upon asiainst the Omayyads. Abdullah 
Ibn .Vli, an uncle of SatTah. invitt'd tin* Cmayyad.s, at the 
ponunand of the Caliph, to do homasie to him. promisins; them 
not only a complete amnesty', but even flu* restoration of 
dieir confiscated pro2)erfies. Hut when they came they 
n'ore beaten to death, and Abdullah is said to have carried 
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his inhumanity and Ijarlmrism to the extent of holding a 
banquet in the very tooiu of death, amid the dyin" "voans of 
the betrayed Omayyads. Kveii Sulaiiuan Ibn Hishain, who 
largely contributed to the fall of Morwan, was killed — 
plighted ojith and solemn promise of pardon notwithstanding. 
So also 11)11 Hulmira, who held out for eleven months at 
Wasit, and only surrendered on a solemn promise of amnesty, 
was executed as a quondam parti.san of the (Omayyads. In 
Damascus they oven extended their liarbarous vindictiveness 
to the Omayyads who had lieen long dead. Their graves 
were opened, and the eorp.ses, which were not entirety 
decomposed, were hanged and burnt. Doth in Syria and 
Me.sopotamia these shameful deeds called forth fresh revolts ; 
but because of lack of harmony and eo-op(Tation amongst 
the rebels, consisting, as they did. of the followei-s of .Mm 
Salma, of the Omayyads, and of the K liarijites, tli<‘y were 
suppressed one after another, and this so sueci'ssfully that hy 
the year “02 the Abhasid flag floated over all the towns from 
Mansura in India to the Atlantic Sea. and from Samarqand 
to the Gulf of Aden. 

In Khorasaii and Transoxiana .Vim .\ruslim once again 
restored order, although the insurrections there were siMjretly 
encouraged by the Caliph, in the hope ('ither of wreckiiur the 
power and influence of Abu .Mitslim, or of ridding himseif 
of him altogether, liut it was not easv to ileceive Aim 
Muslim. As the former chief of the llasliimite mission, he 
had even devoted adherents in Iraq, who kept him continually 
informed of everything there. Hy promptly attacking the 
leader of the rebels (who, abandoned by his troops, perished in 
his flight), Abu Muslim once for all .shattered the hopes of 
the messenger of the Caliph who had come to incite the 
rebels to resistance, and even if possible tf) do away w'ith 
Abu Muslim. Against S/ifFah he1)etrayed no sign of anger or 
resentment. After peace was restored he sought permission 
to make a pilgrimage to .Mekka. This request could not 
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|)H refused ; nay, perhaps, the Caliph even cherished a hope 
of thus getting him under his uontrol, and wrote at once 
to his brother Abu Jafar, Ciovernor of Adherbaijan and 
Armenia, to apply for permission to make a pilgrimage, and 
to ask fur his appointinenl as the .Imiyof pilgrims,' with a 
view to avoid the eonf('rring of so great a distinction on Abu 
^[uslim. It is easy to imagine that the fall of Abu Muslim 
was the Caliph’s oni! eherishe*! dream. Not only was he 
jealous of his power and iniluenee in Kborasan, but he also 
feared that, sooner or lat«jr, he might expel him from the 
throne and oiTer it to an Alide, for Abu Muslim had 
been won over to the Alide cause chiefly by their tragic fate. 
The Alides were always ready to sacrilkaj their lives for 
their right and convictions ; (piite unlike the Abbasids, who 
intrigued in silence, and cold-bloodedly looked on at the 
slaught«?r of the grandson ami tin; great-grandson of the 
Prophet. AblKis, the uncle of the Prophet, himself played 
a very dubious role, lie sided with th«‘ enemies of his 
nephew so long as they were powerful, lie became their 
spy when the issiu* of the war was unccu'tain, and openly 
went over to th<* I’rophet as soon as the victory of Islam 
was assuri'd. .Vbdullali, son of Abbas, much admired for 
bis piety and theological studies, gave up the governorship 
of Basrah, cont»?rre<l upon him by Ali, as soon as Ali’s 
rub' began to waver : but he emptied the treasury before he 
left. Ali. that son of Abdullah from whom the Abbasids 
trace their desctmt, likewise* made a great display e)f piety, 
but it WHS he who implored the Caliph Abdul Malik 
not to spare the life of tin* iinl'ortuuate Abdullah Ibn 
/nbair. His father luid already appt'ared as Zulxiir’s 
rival. Probably I'veii then they nursed the hope that the 
Caliphab^ some day, would fall to the lot of their descendants. 
Moreover, Ali was aeeiised jjf even murdering his natural 
brother Salit. Ali’s son Mohamed sent the first missionaries 
k Khorasan, to stir up the people agaiust the Omayyads; 
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but this (lid not stand in th(} way of his ashing thu Caliph 
Ilisliam to pay oil’ his debts. Abu Muslim, anticipating 
the design of the Caliph, made arraiigeinonts, befon; 
setting out on pilgrimage, to avoid falling into the hands of 
his enemy. So far so good : but by his offensive condiKd 
towards the successor to the Caliphate — \bu Jafar — whom 
he out-sbonc in the spbmdour and brillianci! of his I'etiinu; — 
he incurred Jafar’s displeasure, and eventually brought aboiil 
his own downfall. 

The blood-stained nugn of the (^nud, r(?vengeful, oath- 
breaking, ungrateful Abul Abbas last«‘d but tiv(! y«!ars. He 
died at the newly-buili town of Ilasbimiyya — near Anbar - 
before he bad completed bis Ihirty-sixth year (})tli .lune, 
7.j l A.D.)' 

In his r(*ign was created lli»j AVaziraft; — an olluie whiidi was 
held, for some time, by the founder of the Harmecides.- .Vi-. 
cording to th<i Shi’it(5doctriiu*s, to whi(?h the Abbasids originally 
subscribed, the Caliphs were not merely temporal chiel's. 
They were also spiritual rulers, p«)ssessing, in a certain nnsasiii'e. 
divine attributes. Such .a Indy jicrson neeiled an intermediary 
between himself and tbi< people, and tin; AVazir luutame such 
an intermediary. Hardly was the first Abbasid dead when a 
dispute arose in his family as to his successor. l'\dlowini: 
the c.vample of the Omayyads he had nanuMl t wo successors — 
first, his brother, Abu dafar, whom, h<*ne('forfh, we shall call 
Afansur, and secondly, his cousin, Tsa Ibn Musa. Against this 
arrangement his uinrle Abdullah Ihn Ali ])rotest(;(l. In the 
war against Alcrwan, and snbsecjuently against the rebels in 
Syria and AEesopotainia, .Vbdullah had reiidensi disfingnished 
services, and In; asserted that SalTah had pledgcul his word to 
him to nojuinate him as his siiecessor. lie stood at the head 
of an army which was interid<;d to pndeet the Norlhern 
frontiers against the; attacks of tin; Hy/antines. H«; (hadined 


’ Sir WillifiHi Miiir, Culiftlinfi- : llif-r. iJrrlinr find l ull, p. -M, 
- Krowrif, Lit Ifist. of I'tTriia, V'ol. I, pp. 
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to do homage to Mansur, and with his troops marched on to 
llarran. In spito of his liati-ed of Abu Muslim, Miansur 
needed his services against his uncle. Alxlullah Ihn Ali had 
a great many Khoivusanis in his army, and it was presumed 
that they would not light against Ahu .Muslim. Indeed 
as soon as Ahu .Muslim took the Ihdd against him, .Vhdullah 
slaughtered all llm Ivhorasanis, for he fcnired that they would 
betray him, though this meant a loss of 17,000 men. He led 
the rest of the troops, collected from Syria and [Mesopotamia, 
to Nishin, and took tip a strong position hy the Euphrates. 
.Vhu Muslim managed, however, to lure him out of this secure 
position, and inflicted a defeat on him (Xov. 7")t). -Vs soon as 
all danger was over the Caliph, swayed once again hy 
hatred and suspicion, insulted -Vhu Muslim, hy .simding acorn* 
inissioner to his camp to collejfi the booty. When he heard 
this, Ahu Muslim said, With men the Caliph allows me 
to deal at will, hut he trusts me not with things my own 
hand has won.” 

-Vhu .Muslim, who now trust ihI the Calijdi than ever, 
(If.'terniined to return to Khorasan, Avhere he would have nothing 
to fear riDiu him, and wheri* he could c'ven he a source of danger 
to him. Hut the Caliph I rival to pivvent this hy appointing 
-Vhu )[u.slim (lovernor of Syria and Eirypt, and inviting him 
to a conference at ^Tadain. Instead of accepting this invita- 
tion, -Vhu [Muslim wrote to tin* Caliph that he eonsiilered it 
wise to avoid close vpiariiws with him, hut he did not, on that 
account, cease to he an ohedieni siihject. If the Caliph let him 
aloiK' he would, as it behoved a man, rimiain loyal to him, hut 
if ho followed his own ivill, he would, for his own .safety, he 
Constrained to throw up. his loyalty. To a siH'ond letter of the 
V^aliph, in which the lattm* summoned him once again to appear, 
"ithout fear, before him. -Vhu Muslim replied that he had 
liccn led astray hy a teacher who stood closi* to the House of 

Prophet through liie very Qumn which he distortval and 
iidsinterpretcd. He commanded him in the name of God to 
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draw the sword and to haiiish ('very Fueling of compassion 
from his heart in inakiti!' easy the [mth of the family of th(! 
Prophet to the throne, and he obeyed his command. But 
now that he had letunt to know mon; intimately those for 
whom he had done so much, he had perceived his error, and 
there was nothing left for him lint to .seek the mercy of (iod 
through penance and repentance. It is obvious from this 
that Abu ^[uslim was a fanatic, brought u]) in a Jesuitical 
school, whose eyt*s were ojwned for the lirst time, when the 
Ablmsids succeeded to power, to the devilish deeds tlnry had 
recommended as (iod-pleastng dt>eds. AVe further see that 
already the Abbasids, and tin* theologians who stood by them, 
misinterpreted the sim])Ie sense of the t^ur'an, and set up and 
supported by false interpretations political creeds tor which 
there was not the slight*‘st warrant in tluj (Qur’an. 'rh«*y were, 
moreover, the founders of that convenient exegesis which the 
later Alides developetl still further, until the literal sense of 
the Holy Book, as among the Batanites and tint Assassins, was 
entirely ignored, and in its place an tillegoriciil interpretation 
was substituted. 

Mansur tried, by threats and promises, to get round Abu 
Muslim, who was then in Ilulwan ; but when these attimipts 
failed he bribed his representatives in Khurasan and his 
friends at court. The former wrote to .Vbu .Muslim that he 
could not reckon upon the Khorasanis if there was a 
question of waging war against the family of thel’rophet; 
while the latter tried to persuade him that, in case of voluntary 
submission, he had nothing to fear from the Caliph. Thus, 
despite his distrust, Abu Muslim repaired to Mansur, accom- 
panied by some thousand l\.hora.siinis in whom h'* 
had faith and conlidenee. But their leader was bribed and 
won over by Mansur. On the .second visit to the Cidiph 
he was killed by five men who, at a signal, rushed out 
of an adjoining room The murder of Abu Muslim, "ho 
had not only contributed most to the fall of the Oniayyad!’) 
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but to whom ]\Tansur himself owed his throne — for none hut 
Abu Alusliin could have vuiujuished his uncle AMullah — 
called forth several risings in Khorasan, which w'ere suppressed 
with much eifort and at great sacrilicc. Even in the very 
residence of the Caliph an insurrection of a peculiar kind 
broke out. I'rom what lias been staled it is clear that. the 
Abbasids, so long as they were intent on the fall of the 
Omayyads, professed the extravagant dogmas of the Shi’ites ; 
but they abandoned and renounced them as soon as they 
felt themselves secure in their position, .\ccording to the 
Shi’ite doctrine — the germs of which we find as early as 
the time of the Caliph Othmaii --the Caliphs were the 
Kepresentatives of (iod. In fact they were regarded, in a 
certain measure*, as an integral part of the divinity itself. These 
Shi’ile-Persian dogmas, verging on idolatry, could not find 
acceptance, in their eutiri'ty, among the .Vrab population of 
Iraq, .Mesopotamia and Syria. .Moreover doctrines of this 
nature might provi* fatal to the Calijdi himself as soon as a 
descendant of Ali was put forwanl. as a true Imam, in 
competition against him. 

When, therefore, some hundred youthful jiartisans of Abu 
.Muslim cami'to llashimiyya from I’ersia and called the Caliph 
their Clod, ^lansur had their chief put into prison. The 
fanatics stormed the prison, and marched against the Palace 
of the Caliph, whom they refused to acknowledge, as rightful 
ruler. Hut for timely help, Mansur would have paid for 
the renunciation of the Shi’ite faith with his life. The true 
Shi’ites now turned more and more away from the Abbasids, 
and encouraged the Alides with fresh hopes. At this time 
at the head of the descendants of Ali, stood his grandson 
Abdullah and the two sons of Abdullah — Mohamed and 
Ibrahim. Mansur soon discovered tiieir intrigu«*s, and found 
that they were in close touch with the rebels in Khorasan, 
Irom whom they received help and encouragement. When he 
tuade a pilgrinnge to ^lekka, where AlHlullah resided, Mansur 
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invited him to n feast. TTo then placed before him the 
proofs of his guilt, and as.sured him of his forgiveness if h<^ 
would only give up his sons to him. Abdullah professed 
ignorance of their movements and of their whereabouts. He 
was Jicconlingl y imprisoned and deprived of his properties. 'I’he 
Caliph strove his uttermost to get the sons of Abdullah under 
his control. But they were now in Ira<i, now in Kastern Persia. 
They found supporters and sympathisers where v«m’ tlu'y wont. 
Even a secretary of the Caliph is said to have warned them 
whenever they were threatened with damper. 'I’hus tour years 
rolled awav since the arrest of Abdullah, when sudden! v 
at the head of some hundred .Shi'ites, ^lohained appeared in 
Medina, and with the help of the pi^oph' there took tin* govtnmor 
prisoner and proclaimed himself as Caliph. Precistdy at this 
time an insurrection in favour of Arohanual hrokc' out in 
Khorasan. This greatly alarmed the Caliph, and he now 
adopted against him precisely tin; same policy that he had 
adopted against Ahu ]\[usliiu. He called n[ion .Mnhaincd 
to submit, and oll'ered to swear the holiest oath that 
he would not only completely forgive him. his relatives ami 
adherents, but would also bestow on them rich presents ami 
allow him a free choice of any country In* cared to liv • in. 
To this Mohamtid replied that he himself was ready to pardon 
the Caliph, if he would voluntarily giv(‘ up tin' Caliphate 
which was ^lahomed’s by right. He as.serted that not 

onlv was the fall of the Omavvads brought about bv the 
supporters of the Alidc family, hut their de.seent from the 
Proplret singled them out as the real and rightful elaimanis 
to the Caliphate. “My right thou kiiowest,” tlie letter 
concludes, “ thou knowest tiiat 1 am wort him' than lhe(% ami 
that I conscientiously fultil my promist;. The mercy that thou 
assurest to me, thou hast a.s$ured to others, (.'pon which oatli 
am I to rely ? On the one sworn to the .son of Ifulttiira, or on 
that sworn to thy uncle Abdullah, or on that sworn to Ahu 
Muslim ?” 
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T.n his reply Mansur uonteiids that in Islam women have 
iio claim to the throne, and that, therel'ore, the 1)est claim was 
(he claim ot ;Vhl)as, the only survivinj; uncle of ^lohamed. 
He ar'^nes that the exclusion of I'alima, the daui^hter of the 
Ihophet, from the Caliphate, involved the exclusion of her 
(Icjscendants too, Ali, Im proce(*ds, was edected to the Caliphate 
only after the murder of f)thinan, in which he had a 
share, hut he was nev«}r univei-sally acknowledged, and Inul in 
(he end to siihmit to an arbitration which decided against him. 
Hasan, he continues, sold hi>{ riiiht to ^luawiah. Husain 
and the descendants of Ali who rost; aijainst the Government 
\v(‘re killed, 'ami not until tln‘ Abbasids, who even in the 
(lavs of IleatlnMiism had unsheathed their sword, did the 
Umayyad rub* end. 

.Vs this letter produc«*d no <*IVeei. ^lanstir, on the 
advice of his uncle .Vhdullah ( whom he at lirsf pardoned and 
tlieii imprisoned). st*nl Syrian troojts airaitist (he rebellious 
town. 'I'ht* Syrians, in earlier days, had repeat(‘dly fouGht 
airainsl lh(* .Mediniles. and thus, from tht»m no defection was 
to be feared. .\1 the saim* time he blockaded the harbour of 
.lar and the Valley of Wadi-ul-t^ur’a. to cut otT frtnn Medina 
all provisions from Syria and Kirypt. 

.Mansur appointed Isa 1 bn Mtisa, tin* snewwsor desiGnate, 
tube 1 *ader of tin* troops. His rea.son was obvious. As his 
sticcessor, Isa could 1»> ihorouGhly rt*lit*d upon. Mnnsnr need 
have no fear on this score. Hut in case he was killed, his 
death would tit in e.vactly nith his plan — as it did happen 
later — of appointin'; his own .son as his succ«?ssor. Mohamed, 
whose adheri'uts are said to havt been originally 100,000 
slroun, had lost manv of these who ladonGed to the ^rvulharite 
tril)(N even hefon; L.s;i had tak(*n tint Held aGainst him, Ititcausc 
'>'* favoured the Vamanite tribe of Jtihaina. IVant of 
lii‘'>vi.si(»ns, moreover, pr(.'vcnt(*d him front concentratiiiG a 
lafGe army in Medina. Nevertheless, followin',; the example of 
the Prophet, wlnm Isa advanced nearer and nearer, he wanted 
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to entrench himself in Medina. But the majority of thi' 
population left the town, being insufliciently provisioned for 
a siege, with the result that there wtin no other course open to 
Mohamed but to make a sortie with some hundred loyal 
companions, and to end bis life like a hero (Uec. 762 ). 
Fourteen days before the fall of ^Eohamed, his brother Ibra* 
him rose in Basm against the Calijih, and, with the help of 
the Shi’ites who proclaimed him Caliph, arrested the governor 
of Basra, and drove away the small garrison from then;. 
Ahwa/, Wasit and a ])ortiun of Faristan followed the example 
of Basra, and the Caliph feared that (»vcn Kufa might join 
the rebels. There was but a small force at Kufa, since a 
portion of the army was busy in Khorasan, anothm* in Afriea, 
and yet another in Arabia. He therefore went over personally 
to Kufa to keep things (|uiet there, and to prevent the 
Kufans from joining the camp of Tbrnhini at Basra. 
In the meantime Isa, with his troops, returned from Medina, 
and Ibrahim, who, in hopes that the Kufans would join 
him, had marched against him, was van(|uislied, and perished 
on the Iwttletield (Kebr. 

For his victory oAcr the Alides Isji received the verysjuiie 
reward as Abu ^^uslim' — treachery, ingratitude, death, lie 
was to be put out of the way, to make the path to the throne 
easier for the sou of Mansur. Vet the Caliph was not inclined 
to use force against his cousin, who had done nothing wrong, 
and who was in fact recognized as the successor to the throne by 
Saifah. lie therefore devised a veritably diabolic'al scheme 
to destroy both him and his uncle Abdullah at one strok;;. 
When on pilgrimage in the year 76 1 he commanded Isa to 
kill his uncle. A friend of Isa couns(;lled him to refrain from 
executing the order, for he suspected that Mansur would throvv 
all the blame on him, and deliver him over to the vengeance of 
the relations of Abdullah. Following the advice of his friend, 


Aim Mublim’a victory over Alidullali Mm Ali. 
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[sa, instead of killin£' his undo, had him concoalod, and thus 
oscaped his own sum doath. On his njturn from Mc?kka, the 
Caliph enquired of him if he had carried out the order issued 
to him, and when lie answered in the, affirmative, the Caliph 
arranged with one of his ereatiire.* to induce the relatives of 
Ahdullah to sue for pardon and release; and when tlii^y made 
their appearance in the palace Mansur granted their prayer, 
and referred them to Isa, who was in charge of the prisoner. 
Isa declared that he had killed Ahdullali und(‘r ordiu's of the 
Caliph, hut the Caliph denied having ever given such an order. 
Then the relatives of Ahdullali unsheathed their swords 
against Tsa, and Isa thereupon once more asked the Caliph 
whether he had not authori.sed thi? murder of Ahdullali, and 
on his answm'ing in the ni‘gative, Isa had Abdullah brought 
lip from the plai'c of his hiding. Abdullah — whom the 
Caliph could now trust less than ever was soon, however, got 
rid of. The Caliph assigned to him a house on a sandy site 
which he had had iiiulerinined by means of ;i siihterranean 
passage, with the result that it collapsed one night. The 
learned Ihii MukatTa, too, was sei*retly murdered. It was 
he wh the time when .\hiiullah surreiideivd to the 

Calijih, (Iren ip the oath with which the Caliph sanctified 
his promise of pardon and forgiveness. 

l•’or sometime Isa was slighted and insulti'd by the entire 
cunrt. Kventually the Caliph calhal upon him to re- 
nounce his claim to the Caliphali' in favour of his son — 
^lahdi. Hy his merit and virtue, said the Caliph, Mahdi 
had so (Mideared himsidf to tin* people and th(‘ army that not 
(‘V“u he could withstand their insistinit ihMuand to do him 
homage as their next ruler. Hut these* pleas and pleadings 
Would not induce Isa to abandon his claim. He called the 
attention of the ('aliph to the danger hi? was courting by 
encouraging p(*rjury and disloyally to him. In conformity 
with the will of the Caliph, homage had hcmi done long ago 
ft* him, as the .s(‘cond in the order of succt*ssion ; and he added 
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that ho who turned against him now would, at the earliest 
opportunity, turn traitor to the Calipli himself. But Mansur 
Tvas resolute in his purpose of handing down the Caliphatit 
to his son. By threat and terror he at last overcanu- 
the opposition of I.sa. Aeeowlinj? to another report, Isji 
is said ueA'er to have formally resigned his olaim, hut Mansur 
set up false witues.ses who depos(*d that he did. 'riius, at 
last, hoinaije was done to the son of the Caliph as the 
successor to the throiu* ; and when, on Mansur’s death, Isa 
once more sought to assert and enforce his elaim, In* was 
constrained to submit and do homaj'e to Mahdi. 

In spite of much internal dis(|niet and unrest, not only 
wi*re earlier c<uupiests mainlaiii«*d hut even fresh ones were 
added in the I’eiiiii of Mansur. In .\sia Minor Malatiyya 
was recaptured, and ^lopsu«*sta eoiu|uered. In Caueasus 
the Vrovinee of Taharistan w;is, for the first tinu*, eompletelv 
su1)jugat«!il. Tn the e.xtreme Kast a portion of Kaslunir, 
Multan, and Kandahil fell under the sway of llit‘ Tiovernor of 
Sind; and ev<‘n the town of Kandhar. on the irulf of l’and)ay. 
alom; with some other phua-s, were eiini|U)‘red. The niimiM‘oii> 
insurrections referred to — in IxJiorasan, lra(|. .Araliia, Syria 
and Mesopotatuia, did not p*‘rmil of anv eonsidera)>Ie undiT- 
takiiii's airainst the uei<;hhours on the frontier. 'I't) tliese 
troubles were added the wars in .\friea, which compelled 
Mansur to send a considerable army I hen*, if it was not to be 
torn away, like S|Kiin, from the Ca1iphati> of Bairlidad. 

Abdur Itahinan Ibn Habib, who rose under .Morwan to be a 
(lovernor, .>ubmilted to the .\bbasid> for fear of the Omayyjtds, 
who souitht, to deprive him of his power. Me had hoped that 
the Abbasids would exact from him no further tlemand than 
that ho should adopt tin? colour of the new dynasty and 
mention the nam<! of the ruler in the prayers. But, when 
Man.sur called upon him, as upon others, to send in a portion 
of the revenue and a numlMT of slaves, he rebelled, hut \va.s 
murdered by hi.s »)wn brothers. .\ft«*r wearisome wars airtiinst 
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t.liH L‘i)liil'ivus of AIkIiu' ll^ilimaii, th«j Dcrlxirs first, and the 
Kliarijites after tlieni, held sway in Africa. The Caliph 
sent Mohaincd Ihn-ul-Asliath, at the head of 10,000 men, 
U) (sriish the Kharijites, who had not mi'rely taken possession 
Ilf tin? country, hut, by their subversive doctrines, were sap- 
pini; the very liasis of bis claim to the Caliphate. Mohamed 
(•oiniuered the reiwls, and in 7f52 occupied Kairowan. Some 
vears afferwards, tlie Mudhariles rose aijainst him, because he 
was a Yamanide, and in his place set up another ^overufw. 
.Mansur could not act|uiesee in this arrangement, but he 
yielded so far as to aj)poiut a .Mudharite in place of .Mohamed, 
the appointi'e, forsooth, beini' .\.1-Ai?hlab Tbn Salim — founder 
of tin* .\.!;hlabi(b‘s who later, in a manner, became independent 
rulers of .Vfrica and Sicily. Hy these half measures the Caliph 
wrecked his cans** with all parties, l-'resli insurri>ctions broke 
out. which the ikmv irovernor Omar Ibn JIafs ("(•''j put down, 
hut throuu;hout his oHumuI earem- he had to ti!4ht auiainst the 
Kharijites and the Herbers. and after bis death M;insur h.nd 
oiiee mon* to send (;u,(t0i) men under Y.a/id Ibn llatim 
to punish .and crush the rebels in .Vfrica. In thesi* circum- 
stances we can undersi.-ind .Mansur's in.ibility tf) prevent 
Spain -for :i loin; time the theatre of civil w.irs and tierce 
insurrections — from falling .a prey to a bold and aspirin^' 
< tinayyad. 

iVe ha*. already seen how. .after I'klia's death, llalj and 
Altdul Malik Ibn K at tan foin;bt for the sovereii;nty of Spain. 
Ihe latter was eon<|uered and killeil ; but bis son. in alliance 
"ith .Vbdnr llahman, son of Habib, refuseil to acknowledge 
Jkilj, with the restill that a fresh civil war broki* out and 
foiitinucd until the appointment of .Vbul Khatlar as (Joveruor 
Spain. Hut, he beini; a Vamanidi*. tin* Mudh.ariti*s (at 
ll'e he.ad of whom stood Zumail Ibn Hatiml submitted, 
lluniuh only for a while. .Vfter bloody wars they ay:r«*t‘d that 

ruh* should be shared by Ihe Mudhariles and the 
^'"'tauides alternately. Vu.siif, son of .Vbdur iiahinan. the 
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Governor of Africa, was lirst cIios(mi by the Miirlharites ; 
but when, on tlic expiration of tlio year, he would not rosi<»n, 
fresh insurrections l>roko out, which wem siippressMul with 
much violence and bltMxlsInHl. The Yanianidcs, with whom 
even most of the Bcrlxu's joined, were awaiting a favourable* 
opportunity to overthrow the faithless ifov<‘rnor. Such an 
opportunity offeind when Abdur llahinan, an Oinayyad I’rince, 
after many adventures and many danu;ers, and despite the 
plots and intri!;ues of the Abk-isids, landed in Sjwiin. All 
the enemies of Yusuf I'athored round the adventurous youth, 
and thus, without opposition, he advanced to the vtn-v 
neiathbourhoofl of Cordova, and won a brilliant viedtu-v over 
Ynstif (May 75(i), which ]nit him in possession of the capital. 
Yusuf, however, continued the war, and w:is once anain 
defeated and compelled to submit. .Vll his and his son's 
attempts, later, to win back the entwn proved iinavailinu'. 
and i*esultod in their complete <liseomlitnre and downfall. 
In Spain not tlm sli<rhtest sympathy was ever fell for the 
House of .Vbbas. The .Vmbs from Ksrypt, Syria and Yamaii. 
settled here — apart frtmi th«' de\otion to the Oinavvads, 
coinpierors of Ainlalnsia— could feel no love fto- a family 
which erected its power with the help of forei<rn, half-heathen 
tribes and on the corpses of their .\rab kinsmen. 

To the Moors anil Merbers, who had settled in the I’vre- 
nean Peninsula, any dependence on the Kastern Caliphair 
must have been odious and hateful, as, like the inlialiitaiits 
of Africa, they were mostly Ivharijites, and as such wen- 
wholly aversi! from the principles on which the .Vbhasids 
rested their claim to the (’aliphate. Kven the mnii'rants from 
Iran, who (•herished a i;reat love for the family of Mohained. 
w'ere not kindly disposed towards the new dviiastv, for fin’ 
simple reason that they had fouirlit and hied only for die 
descendants of Ali. To this was added the fact that the .Vral^ 
in Spain, weary of continual civil war, hm^'cd for a stroii!,'. 
independent rule, which woidd keep the peace and promote the 
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prosperity of Spain, and not have the interests of tlie Eastern 
Calipliate constantly in view. 

Already, under Yusuf’s government, when a certain 
llablxih advanced with a black flag against Saragossa, and 
proclaimed the sovereignty of the Abbiisids, it was apiiarent 
how few wer(¥ the supjsirters of that cause in Spain. 
'L'his liecanie still more clear when, under AlMlur lUliman, 
a considerable army landed from Africa and strove tf) take 
possession ot Spain in the name of Mansur. .Vli Ibn Mughith, 
the leader of tlie troops, received support fnun none but 
some earlier adherents of Yusuf, and was event ually coiupiered 
and slain at Seville (7(5^1). His heml was brought to Kairowan, 
or as others report to Mekka, and, according to one version, 
was thrown at tin* feet of the disconcerted (’aliph, or, according 
to another, at those of the Clovernor of Africa. ,Vs he could 
not avenge the insult inllieted ujmui him, Mansur sought the 
friendship of the J'ranks, who. he hoped, would make war on 
.VIkIui* Rahman from the North, This allmnce — not quite 
proper from a strietly orthodox point of view— the Caliph did 
not hesitate to enter into, threatened, us he was, with danger, 
lie feared that .Vbdur Rahman might wrench .Vfrica from 
him, and he therefore instigated I’epin to attack Muslim 
Andalusia. Mansur received the I'rankish embassy in Raghdad 
(7(5')), and sent Muslim envoys to the court of the Christian 
King. 

At this timt! the s»>at of (iovernnu*nt was already in 
Raghdad — the town, newly founded by Mansur, on the western 
Ikhia of the Tigris, some tifteen miles above the once famous 
Ctesiphon. For want of conlideno* i:: the Syrians. SalTah 
transferrnd his residence from Damascus to Iraq.' For very 
similar r(‘asuns Mansur aliiindoned llashimiy.va, the re.sidenee 
of his predecessor. 'Plie insurrection of the Fatiniites had con- 
vinced him that the people Inire very litth* love for him, and 


llio SyriuMH, for a wliolo ci*iilur,V. Iitul rtMn;nin*i! Io\al m iho Oiiinyyads. (Mt 
111; Strung^, liiigliiliiil iliiriiig thv Aiibacuti Ciiliidiiitc. |iw -U. 
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the reA'oll of tins Alides hsid nihbed in tlio lesson that the 
people both in Hasra and Kufa irherished more alTeution 
for the family of Ali than for his own. Ha^hdad, then, 
was to be, al)ove all, a stron*; fortilieation, whose pjarrison 
was to keep under control the r.nrnly population of Knfa, 
Jlasra and \Vasit; while the garrison of Itaiika — ^iiiiother 
stroimhold ' built by ^Mansur on the Kuphratos -was to 
hold itself constantly in readiness to mlvanee against 
both the Kharijit(‘s in Mesopotamia and the supporttTs 
of the Omayyads in Syria. 'I'he latter were always in 
terror of the well-fortilied towns in tins North; nam«*ly, 
Malatiya and M(»psiiesta, which served also as a bulwark 
airainst the Jiyzantines. Mansur was well sati.slied that 
the fall of Merwan was caused, or at all events hastened, by 
the fact that, after his defeat at Zab. he had no secure position 
upon which he iniirht retreat and reiu'whis strmiifth. Forthis 
reason, all over the Kmpirc —even far away from the seat (»f 
( iovernment - -he caiistTl fresh fort i Heat ions to be built, or 
the old ones to lie restored. 'I’he position of Haginlad was so 
favourable t<> comnu'rce that, contrary to the intention of 
its founder, who meant it to be a purely military centre, it 
was rapidly transfornnsl into a commercial town, 

where a lively cuinnuTcial intercourse tf)ok plac^e betwt*eii 
India, .South .Vrabia and Persia on tin* one hand, and 
between Syria, .Vniicnia and M(‘sopotamia on the other. 
Hut soon the original walls coid<l not contain the ev(M‘- 
growing population. Nor, on tin; Kastern side, did the 
'J’igris prevent the further e.Ytension of th.‘ great world- 
city; for the eastern portion was connected with tin* western 
by innumerable bridges. 

.Mansur caused the .Vrab garri.son cd' the town to he 
arranged according to tribes, so that in case of revolt he 
might itsti one trilxj against tin* other, ilis iKKly-gnard 


' TIiik 'Inwii \v;is biiill in I.Vi A. II . f 77‘» i w.im gun i-f.iii il l.y Klmru.'^.iMiuii 
••ntiri.-ly iIovoUmI to thu new tlyininry. L«- Sinni^r.., f»f ihr Kanirrn UiilipluiU', i*. I"!- 
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consisted nniiiily of Khonuuinis and Turks, whom ho 
trusted more than tlio Arabs, and Ihia, in n v-erlmu menmro., 
ho laul Ihf of (ho imtioji of nojtplnuthnj Arohn 

III/ foreif/norn, Ff, indeed, Mansur’s love and partiality for 
the fomt'ners, especially for the Persians to whom lie owed 
Ids throne, was a misfortune to the Arab nationality, 
from an intellectual piiiit of vie,w, it was a hlessiiuc to the 
Fsiamie lilmpire : for stirred by the Indians and the lly/antines, 
the Persians, claimed and (riiltivated all arts and seienees in 
fashion in those days.' They iirijed on the .Vrahs to serious 
studies: and under Mansur, vvho valued and patronised learniiu', 
the lirst Arab works on tradition, jurisprudence, theoloiry, 
history, "eoijraphy, •j:rammar, lexicoura|diy, mathematics, 
astronomy and, as many assert, even meiliciue. came into 
beini;. In <he meantime, the entire h‘arnini; of the 

Arabs was ismlined to oral-tradition — very narrow in its 
raiuje and ex.ent.’ 

Ileforo tin* Prophet, only in the art of poetry could 
the .Vrahs boast a hiirh standard of attainnn'nt. This was 
due to the peculiar life of the Itednins, ami the oreat 
cstmiin in which poets were held. The poet was at 
once the judi;«* and the represeiitativ'e of his tribe, 

when he saiijj its irlorii's, or poured forth the feelimis 

of his heart. To the portrayal of brilliant feats of arms 
were added a description of the w**apons. of the chariier. 
of the camel, of the seem* »)f action, t>uloi:v on the 
virtues of the tribe or of tin* jioet himself, whu*h chietly 
consisted in bravery, beneficenct*, hospitality, eloquence, or 
censure of the viia*s of the enemy — namely, cowanlice, jrreed, 

% t 

heartlessness. 'I'hi’se were the main topics of the pre- 

Islainito jMietry. They wi*re ijenertilly introtluced by an 


' Srr NiiriiiiMii's /rifHiii*! lutlurutt’ Jf'isfi'ii /. i 'i It I il fii'iii lK«* 
I,f I nostril It /.i*v. Itmiiliti; , 

nton* ill n Vf*ry nihniriikil'' siir\c*i •*!' MiiHliiu Iciirniii.i; in lln* i‘li:»|*li'r uf lii*' iJinl 
vuluiiio ot Vou Kronivr'H .ii** iViVuf, 
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invocation to the Beloved, and were hj‘re and there inter- 
woven with wise maxims and mflections. Many telicitons 
circiinistanccs co-operatinj? tosjether brought jwetry, among th»( 
Aribs, to a high pitch of perfection : the annual pilgrimage 
to Mekka made the dialect of the Q.ur’aish the common 
language of the ptrople and the po»»t. Add to this the pofdioal 
contest at the Pair of Okaz; the absolute political and 
religious freedom : and rmally, (he isolation of th(? Arabs 
from th»‘ rest of the world, which made thi'ir own little 
affairs all the more important in their «*yes. f)f all tin* 
things of the earlh they only knew the destad. their tent, 
their camel, their weapons, their Lored-oint, their ginwts 
and their enemies. On these their hnrning, glowing imagination 
<"oncont rated, and out of th«‘se were duiwn true, living, 
palpitating pictni-os. The lack of rich description of natural 
scenery, which is easily explainable, atnoiig the inhahitanfs 
of the middle and Northern Vrahi.i. the home of .\vah poetry, 
is amply' compensated by the pictnresi|ue account of the 
desert- -life with its simple joys a nil sorrows. Long weari- 
some campaigns in inclement weather or in hnrning heat; 
the noise and din of battle; tights against fate, leopard or 
hyena — these topics alternate with the deseri[ition of a (|inet. 
comfortable tent, or a joyous feast ending with song, daiicv 
and games. The intluence of Islam on the Arab poetry 
was not very favonrahle, sinci* with Islam the individual 
life of the .Vrah passed awav. and the swav of religion over 
their head and heart hecame so powerful that every other 
thought and feeling receded into the hackgronnd. The 
celehratioti of their own heroic deeds, or those of the tribe, 
henceforward lost all its value and signilieanee, eompared 
with those of thi* Prophet or his ('ompanions. Kveii the 
great war against the rnfidels -though eondiuHi'd with the 
fire and fervour of religions enthusiasm -could no longin' 
evoke that, intense personal feclirg to wliieh wc mie .so 
many fine pieces of gre- Islamite poetry. No long<!r now, as 
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before, uiHlauiite(liic.ss in battle, kindness and generosity to 
the poor or the traveller, were purely personal virtues, but a 
divine command, the tultilmeni of which led to Heaven, and 
its infringement to Ifell. And yet the desert still sheltered 
many a poet who, unconcerned about the < jur’aii and the Islamic 
rule, gave free and unfetti5re<l uttewanee to his own thoughts 
ill bold and fearless song, .^[ost of the Omayyad Caliphs not 
only tolerated profane poets but even loaded thoni with presents, 
with tlu^ result that the old form of poetry was steadily 
supplanted by a new <ine, which sang the praises of powerful 
patnnis and mighty rulers. Thus the applause of the 
populace became mure and more a matter of indilYerence 
to the poets. They e.vpected their reward from the Caliph, 
whom tliev feted, flattered and adoreil, and whose glories they 
sang. This became their sole endeavour; and thus court- 
p(«*try, superseding all othi'r forms of poi'try. rose triumphant 
and supreme. 

Kuilher, thi' settlement of the rules of prosody, which 
begati under .Mansur, also prejudically alfected the Arab 
)WM*fry, True, the vi'rses became more refint'd, more glowing, 
more (torreet ; hut they w»*re less natural, spontaneous, 
sprightly, than those of the older jioets, In addition to thi.s — 
they collected the old poems and reduced th«*m to writing, 
and held them up as models, with the r«*suli that verses were 
eoniiKiseil according to the old pattern, hut without the old in- 
spiration. 'I’hey became artilieial, and wlndly lULSuiteil to the 
new conditions. Wi' admin* the poem of a lleduiii, in which 
lie describes for us the camel which carries him over mountain.s 
and valleys and through dretiry deserts, and the still remaining 
traces of the abode where once his loved one lived. M’e weep 
with him over the desolate lu'arth. and Jieeoinpany' him to the 
tribe which has carried her oil’. love to hear him when he 
praises his own courage and perseverance* and those of his tribe, 
‘Wd follow him into the thick of the battle wln?re he gathers 
tt^esh laurels to sh-.m thorn with his loved one — won back once 
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again. In this picture there is the very breath of lile — hortj 
are genuine outpourings of the heart, which make an unfailiii;^', 
moving appeal. But when a poet who spends his days and 
nights in the palace of a Caliph, or that of a \\'azir, iinniers* 
ed in wine, music and dance, begins in tluj old fashion d(*s- 
crihing the camel which has brought him through perilous 
paths to his patron, from whom he expects a reward for liis 
Kasidah, it is not the language of tlie heart but nt art and 
convention that wo hear. 

Mansur was of too cold and calculating a nature! to have 
any relish for poetry, and too miserly to allure poets, by prestMils, 
to his court. Mahdi, Uadi, Ifariin and Mamiin had a tasle for 
poetry, and wore generous to tlm po(!ts : but by then the poets 
had sold their souls in bondage, and had forfeit 'id their ancient 
freedom. .Vnything otTonsive to the ruli‘r, his fruunls or Ids 
religious susc(.‘ptihilities, was fraught with disastrousetmse- 
quonces : and thus poetry — no less than biography — hecamc 
the handmaid of despotism. Tlte historian andtlu' biographer, 
standing in close relation to tin; Ctiliph. were compelled to 
present tlu‘ events of the early days of Islam as titting iti with 
certain preconcedved theories and doctrines. dVe can easily, 
for instance, umhjrstand Ibii Ishaq, writing under a Caliph 
like Mansur, putting the ancestors of the Abbasids .as much 
as possible into the forefront at the expen.se of those of the 
fallen Omayyads who played ;t conpsicuoiis r6le in tho 
history of Islam. Similarly wonhl Watiidi — whose work, 
dealing with the first two centuries of Ishini, constitutes our 
chief source of information, and whii!h lias been used by all 
subsequent historians,— -dare to follow truth as his guide in 
his narrative, under a Caliph like ANMamun, who declared 
every one an outlaw who did not acknowledge .\li as ihe 
most spotlc.ss of men, or who ventured to praise one siiiub* 
virtue in the Caliph Muawiya ? 

However much we m.‘iy acknowledge Alansur’s patron.aijc 
of letters, we cannot, at the same time, hut deplore tin* 
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tint old tividitions re.^ardiii" the Prophet and the history of 
the first Caliphs were taken in hand and reduced to writing 
at a time when an impartial account of events and persons 
could scarcely he expected or obtained. 

Towards the end of his reign, when he had nothing to tear 
from the Omayyads, Mansur is said to have softened down to- 
wards many of them. When, once, IlHijai was praised in his 
presence, ^^allsur is said to have expressed himself thus, * Would 
to (lod that I had a man like llajjaj ! I would make over the 
reins of tlovornment to him, and end my days in the holy cities.’ 

On one occasion Mansur reproached a man for adding the 
usual formula “.May Ood have mercy on him” when speaking 
of tin; ('aliph Ifisliam. The person reproached replied that 
lie was under ureat ohlii'ation lo this ('aliph, and that he 
would always honour and cherish his memory. The Caliph 
nave him a present and said : Would that I had many such 
men in my midst ! 

Such isidaled acts of kindness and nenerositv arc lost 
ill many others which mark him out as a cruel, umrrateful, 
nreedv tvraut. Liki* a true miser hi* floated over the 
sight of his hoarded treasures. Not only was he elose-tisted 
tow'ards others, hut even to hiiii.self he denied the barest 
necessities of life; and would on no account allow his otlicers 
to indulge in aiiv luxurv. 

lie prayed much, diligently studied the (Qur’an, always had 
|iioiis sayings ready on his lips, although it was an open secret 
that no crime would he deemed too great bv him when there 
was a i|ue.stion of eonsolidatiug bis ruh* or augmenting his 
treasure. With his wisdom, with his tlrmno.ss of resolve, 
"ith his unresting activity. Mansur would have been for the 
•Muslims what, since the fall of the Omayyads, they expected 
*>• a prince. ,\h, if only the life and property of his subjects 
had been sacred and inviolable to him I My a pure, blamele.ss 
hie, by sputle.ss administration of justice, he could easily have 
restored the Caliphate to its original dignity, and sup])ressed 
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all revolts and insunretiuiis without recourse to torture, to 
poison, and to the da^'ger. 

Even in his last days he is said to have put his nephew, 
Al)dul AVahab, «uit of the way, for fear that, after his deatli. 
he might dispute the throne with his son. 

After a reign of twenty-two years, on his way to Afekka, 
Mansur died of a fall from his horse (7th Oct. 775). His 
liody was brought to Mekka, but was secretly buried because* 
it was feared that, in a subsecpient revolution, his bones might 
share the siinie fate which the Abl^isids had meted out to 
those of the Omayyads. Even his death was kept a siscret 
until Is;t and the magnates of the Empire bad sworn the 
oiith of loyalty to his son, Mahdi. 

Maluli’s accession to the throm^ was acadaimed hv 
Muslims as a real deliverance from a hard and niu'asv vokt*. 
With the e.xception of fehms, prisoners wens forth with set free ; 
the treasures hoarded by Alaiisur were appli*‘d to benidu’ent 
purposes, to works of ])ublie usefulness, and to tin; patronage of 
the arts and sciences. Mos(|ues w«*re bin’ll, fountains dug. streets 
laid out, and a regular postal systmn •istablisbed. 'I’lie sunny, 
luxurious life at the court, from which M.-insur h;id banished 
music and song, attracted a larger and larger |)opulati(in to 
the capital, who repaired thitln*r to enjoy tin* wealth ac- 
quired by commerce and industry, and thereby to restore 
and increase the geiu*ral prosperity. Even in the administra- 
tion of justice an improvement was ell’ected. .Mahdi «as 
surrounded by well-trained judges, whom he always consulted 
in deciding cases. I)(‘spite all these merits of the new (’alipli. 
his I'eign was not free from serious insurrections, which called 
forth great elTorts on the part of the (lovernmeiit and which 
later even led the Caliph to many ncls of violence. 

Under the name of .VI-.Mukanna' arose in Traiisoxiana 
a tvell-known fanatic, who proclaimed the doctrine of the 


' Jlnmni*, Lit. IliM. ol IVrHiii, I, :ilH. 




traiisinigratioii of souls and tho incarnation of divinity; 
maintaining tliat (iod revealed liinisclf first in Adam, then 
in Noah, and so forth, and eventually in .Mohamod, Ali, 
Aim Muslim, and himself. This doctrine found ready and wide 
acceptance, ns, hy his unusual knowledge of the natural sciences, 
he had ac(|uired the reputation of a worker of miracles. He 
formed an alliance with the rebels of Jlukhara, and also with 
the Tiu'comans, and as Khorasan was torn hy other insuri'cctions 
he held out, for a long time, against the troops of the Caliph, 
and only in 77fi A.H., when want of provisions prevent<jd 
him from defending the fort of Sanam any longer against the 
l)esieging army did he poison himself and his adherents and 
set fire to the castle with all the hoarded ti’casures therein. 

While, in the I'rovinces bordering on India, where the 
ultra-Shi'ite doctrines doiniuatcsl, tin? Abhasids were rejected on 
the ground that they claimed ob«?dience as princes and not as 
divinities; they met with hostility elsewhere, on thi‘ ground 
that they rested lh<*ir claim on th»*ir kimship with the Prophet, 
and not on the eh etion of the Peoph*. fn !Mi.>sopotamia there 
rose against the Caliph one Yasin, a man who. on the one hand, 
sought to reston* Islam to its old tone and colour and on 
the other proclainn'd iiimsidf as an uncompromising repuhli* 
eaii, condemning, all the Caliphs since Ottoman, sts violent 
usnriMjrs becuu.se they wen* not elected hy the I’eople. In 
Juvjan and Northern 8yri i tin? supporters of the old doctrines 
of Zoroaster and thost* of Mazdak raised their head and strove 


to undermine not only I.slain hut all reveahnl religions, hy 
preaching community of wives and property, hy declaring 
allegiance only to the laws of naMire, and hy owning no duties 
except those inculcat(*d hy love in its amplest signifieance.' 


This irreligious sect ha<l a with* dilVinion.* To it belonged 


powerful generals, ollicers, famous savants, even near kinsmeii 


of the Caliph. T’lio extirp:ition of so <langerous a sect 
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demanded the j^reatest cfTort on the jiart of tJie "overnmcni. 
With this end in view Mahdi instituted an in(|uisition (whieli 
continued ri"ht up to the end of the reign of Harun), which 
applied itself to the discovery and punishinent of these heretics 
— the Zindiq. Doubtless it misused its powers at times, for 
it improperly condemned many to death ns communists and 
free-thinkers. 

]ilahdi only toti frecpiently, lent an ear to all nnuiner of 
tittle-tattle, and, acting on what he tiuis heard, frequently 
changed both Governors of Provinces and other higli ollicers. 
The Wazir Ya(|ub Ibn Daud maintained his position longest ; 
but even he, in the i.*nd, was not only deposed but imprisoned, 
on the ground according to some, that lie was a secret supporter 
of the .Vlides ; according toothers that he rt*pru*iehed thet'aliph 
for his scandalous carouses, (living him all crtslil for his 
administration of justice we, in'vertheh.vss, cannot regard hini 
as a thoroughly straight man. Following the e\'am|)le of his 
father, he compcllecl the suee<?ssor-designate, Isa Ibn .Musa, 
by all manner of tlinjats and terrors, to renoum’e his claims in 
favour of his own son. The reign of .Mahdi has nothing 
much to show in the way of expeditions or com|uests abroad. 
An attempt from Africa to bring back Spain onci? again under 
the Eastern Caliphate (770-7,), failed, bi'cause of the iinhdence 
and inactivity of the (iovernor of 8aragoss;i, who had promised 
help. A tleetsent out to India lost its crew partly by pestilence 
and partly by ship-wreek. In the Hy/.antine terrilory. 
however, several successful expeditions were made. .Abilidi 
himself once accompanied the army as far as llalab, :ind 
Harun-ur-l.lashid took part in .several expeilitions. In the 
last of these be advanced as far as Chry.sopoli.s, com|)eiliiig 
the Empress Irene to conclude pi‘a(;c at any ])rice. An un- 
opposed journey home with all the booty and the prisoners of 
war, provision for the army during the march, and an annual 
tribute of 70,0tK) iJinars, was the price for which llarun 
granted peace. After the conclusion of the negotiat 
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Harun restored to liberty the imprisoned emissaries of the 
Kmpress. 

After the resignation of Isa (Oct. 770), Mahdi caused 
Jioinuge to 1 m! done to his son Musa, as liis successor. Six years 
Inter he appointed hh. second .son, ITarun, as next to Alusa in 
the order of succession. I<(Siter, because Harun showed a great 
aptitude for rule and adininistration, and also hoeause he M'as 
tin! favourite of his mother, ^lahdi wanted to alter the line of 
succession, giving llarun ])reeedence over Musii. lie therefore 
summoned iMusa, who was with the army in .lurjan, to 
llaghdad. [Musa, jwoljahly .suspecting what was hap]W!ning, 
(lecline<l to obey his father's command. He even ill-treated 
his messenger. Mahdi, on this, decided to take the field 
against him. .\t the lead of an army, he marched against 
his son, hut died on liis way at the age of IS (7th Aug. TSo). 
llarun, who accompanied Mahdi, considered it prudent to 
return home Avith the troops, and toacknowledgi> his brother as 
Caliph. 

(7h ho rniiiitiooil) 
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THREE 01.1) GERMAN FOLK-TALES 

Indi<a has her bhTiftt, hut tlic bhut’s relatives are met with 
in every country. ]i[any of the folk-tales told at the fire-sid(>s 
during long winter evenings in Germany and other northern 
countries date frotn times long hefoi*e the advent of Chris- 
tianity. Others had their birth in early medheval a«»es. Those 
wei'o the times when bacteria were unknown as the champion 
mischief-makers; when the simph^st principles of sanitation 
were unrecognised ; when everyluKly’s hand was against every- 
body else’s ; when elan fought against elan, and tribal warfare 
was an attair of everyday occurr»‘nee : when the so-ealled 
nobles reduced the peasantry to serfdom an*l robber knights 
infested the trade routes; when metj and women and 
children w'ere tortured and burned at the stak(‘ in the name 
of religion — no wonder that country-folk pijopled tields and 
forests, mountains and moors with sprites and gnomt's and 
numerous other types of «!vil and malieioiis spirits, and Death 
and the Devil loomed large in tin; imagination »»f members 
of the human family, high and low. As a Christmas present 
for those who are fond of old folk-tales tlm writer has cho.sen 
three, of which the first has taken its birth sonuiwhere he does 
not know where; the second hails from tin? Saxon Ore- 
Mountains, where the miners of old <lragged out a misf'rahle 
existence, and where ev(?n later on the usual food consisted 
mostly of potatoes and salt, tin* monotony of the daily fare 
being relieved by the culinary art «)f the miner's wife who 
knows how to prepjire about .seventy-five dilVerent dishes 
in which the main ingn.'dient consists of potatoes, with tlx? 
pleasing result that you need not have to cat the same kind 
of meal more than five times in a year. Thu third story has 
as its hero the far-famed King of the Giant .Mountains, the 
redoubtable Rubexahl. The writ<T heard this story as tohl by 
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a woman whoso native village! lies liiddon away in the recesses 
of those very Giant ^Mountains, wheiv people speak a German 
dialect which dilVers as much from that spoken in Saxony, 
as the dialect current in Somerset differs from that in vo"ue 
ill Cumberland. The woman was hawking wocMlen toys carved 
in her mouiitain home, toys which were eagerly bought and 
carefully treasured by us (diildreu and only brought out on 
high holidays. J shall add to the three stories a fresh transla* 
tioii of GiHJtlnr’s far-famed poem — the Krlkdnig, rendered still 
more famous by havim; been set to music by one of the 
groat Austrian composers — Schubert. 


Till- VIIibAtiK IlliACKSMlTll 

At till' time when .lesus wandered about the K.arth, often 
accompanied by one or the other of his disciples, ))reaching 
love and mercy and foririveness. healiny: the sick and consoling 
those bmit down by sorrow, one day, towards eveniiiij:, he and 
St. Peter, both tired and hungry after a long day’s j.ourney, 
reached the outskirts of a village when* they hoped to he able 
to stay overnight. Tiie first housi* uii the side of the eountry 
road Isdonged to the Idaeksmith of the village; it was a 
substantial cottage ; for tin* blarksmitli, as usual, was a man 
of substance, a man who was honoured alt over the country- 
side and whose advice was I'aiii’rly souyht far and wide. The 
two wanderers stopped oppositi* the open doors of the smithy, 
where the master and liis two assistants were still hard at 
work. The blacksmith himself was a man more than sixty 
years of age, but still bail and hearty and able to work as 
well as mam a man thirl v vi*ars vouiiin'r than he. .\s soon 

I • • • 

•IN Ik* !K)ti<.M*(l the two \v;iii(h*rcTs, In* cviiik* to the door, took off 
his uaj) and asked in a rriendly tone \vIu*tlK*r lie eould he of 
•‘^ny serviee to the sfraiii?ers, Jesus told him that they were 
lookiiii^ tor a place where they could rest ovt'rnii^ht. 
conie in, hy ^|| nieaiis; t.ht?re is room enouirh and to spare, 
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and my old n'omaii, who is just prepirinj; our evening meal, 
will have no trouble in putting something extra on over the 
fiiv. lint tirst have a good wsish at the pump ; that will 
refresh you, Jind you will enjoy your supper all the iHstter.” 
After having finished their ablutions, the two wanderers sat 
down inside, and finally the good old lady, wishing the 
travellers a pleasant evening, placed the smoking dishes on 
the table, and all sat down and enjoyed the sirnph', hut 
wholesome evening meal. .Vfter an hour's ([uit*t conversation, 
enlivened by the hlacksinith felling several amusing stories 
— for he was known all over the country-suh? as a man of 
great wit ---they all Avent to immI and enjoyed the rest which is 
the just reward of a hard day's toil. .VII rost* early in fin* 
morning, and after a hearty breakfast Jesus and St. Peter 
prepared to start on another day’s long joiirnev. Tin* black- 
smith and his wife aecompanied*lliem to the rlof)r and bade 
them good by(>. Hut ladon; parting .lesiis tiirmal round anil 
said: “ Hot h of \’ou have been verv. verv kind to us; such 
kindness should not go unrewarded, and therefore I ask yon 
each to exi>ress threi! \A ishes, all of which shall be granted 
to vou, whattsver they mav be." The old blacksmith took his 
cap oil’ and in de«?p thought scratched his bald head : Well," 
he said, "you see that tree full of beautiful a[>ples. My 
tirst wish is that whoever climbs on that tree, when laden 
with fruit, shall not be able to come don n again without iny 
special permission.’’ St. Peter opemed his eyes wide, hut said 
nothing; and Jesus .said simjily ; "tirantedl and your second 
wish ? ■’ The blacksmith replied ; *• Vou sec that iron barrel 
leaning against tlie wall'r .My second wish is that wluMuer 

gets into that harrcl sliall not he able to get out of it again 
without my special permi.ssion." St. Peter, Avho could not 
keep silent any longer, gave it as his opinion that not even 
a fool, even if lie could, would want to creep into a narroH' 
iron harrcl.” Hut Jesus simply said : “(J ranted! And 
third wish 'r ” “ ITm ! ” retorted the. IdacksnAith. ” My 
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wish is that, if 1 sit down on tliis iny cap, no poAvor in 
JlijavcMi, or Karth, or in ]l«dl shall ho ahh^ to tlisplaco nn;.” 
SI. Pohsr could not stand it any Ioniser. Of course, heinj? a 
siiint, he Avas not alloAvcd to use any had lanmiasc, hut 
he c.vprcsscd hiniscdf pretty forcibly rc!'al•din^ the intcllec- 
rual and moral attitiuh; of the old hlacksniith. Jkit Jesus 
simply sahl : “ (Iran ted I " Then tnrnin<; to the old lady 
he invited her to tell him her thna* a\ ishes. “ Oh Sir,” 
she sjiid, “ you are. v«‘ry, very kind. What elst; can I 
wish r«)r mystdf hut that 1 may alAvays enjoy irood health, 
that my death may he like .^oflly •'oini; to sleep and that 
aiii'els may tak»* my soul to lieaAen to d\Aell therein eternal 
happiness.” .lesus said: ‘‘(Jranteil, my uomI old lady, and 
tin* hlessini^s of my heavmily father may always he Avith you.” 
.Viiil St. I’tder lUAittt'ved in his heard: “Juduin^ Iroin my 
own experience Avith juy AAil'«* and my mother-in-laAV I ahvays 
fhouuiht that Avoman was not quite up to man as far as reason 
and common se \se are concerned; hut this old fool of a 
lilacksmith makes me feel inclined to chani:e my mind.” 
So Jesus ;ind St. Peter Avent their A\ay. The old lady lived 
her homely life for another ten years and then died a peaiad’ul 
death, her soul heiii" carried to etiu'nai hliss hy a kindly 
an^el. 

'I'he old hlacksniith Avas left to folloAv his arduous pursuits 
for another twentv vears. Hut some tine dav, toAAard the 

t • *■ 

<Mul of a l)ri^lit suimnrr, whiKl lh«’ blacksmith was hard 
at work, Ihvifli put in his appoarama*. I)t*ath l)ockt)m*d to 
Inni t(» comn out. 'rin* blacksmith diil so and lo()kotl at liis 
visitor witli a (im'silonini; look. ** Woll,'* viid Doath, “if 
appears that you have li\od loiiix t'noii«j:h. ami I have been 

ordered to lVti!h von awav. **Hml*’ said the master of the 

• • 

forife, “ \ cannot ijo Avith von like this, mv clothes coA'cred 
"itli the dust ami ashes of the smithy ami my face and 
^*‘‘tnds black with i^rime and soot. (Irant im* half an hour to 
^n.ike niysclf pres*‘ntable, the more so as 1 have to acc()mpany 
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such n haiiiisomu and haiulsoinoly dressed gentlotnan 
like you.’ (We must pietiirct the Death of these stories as 
represented by Hans llollietn the Younger in the collectio)) 
of forty drawings know'll as “The D(*a(hdance” : a complete 
skeleton elad in a shroud and (virryiiii' a .scythe).” Hat 
as you look as if you had eaten notliin^ for many a day, you 
better "et on to that tr«>e and enjoy the taste of the luscious 
red-eheeked apples with which the tree is laden.” Death 
looked at the tree, and, not bein^ able to withstand thi^ temp- 
tation, he re])lied : “* V'ery well. Dut do not be Ion*', for 1 
am very busy ; indeed 1 havi* never a moment 's rest by nit'ht 
or day.” So Death pbu'ed his scythe a<;ainsl the wall of tin- 
cottage and, as may easily In? imagined, it was only with I'reat 
difliculty that be sueeeedeil in riaebimr the lowest braneli oii 
which he sat down and enjoyed himself l•i^:bt royally; for lie 
never had tasted apples like those before, in all bis lony; career. 
The old blacksmith took more than an hour over his ablutions, 
until Death bet'an to be impatient and called out to him to 
make haste. .Kinally. the old •'entleman. dressed np in his 
best suit made his appear.inee and .stood in the doorway smilinc 
at Death, who tried to net ilown from the tree, but fomid 
that he could not movi? an inch. ‘‘What witcherafl is this?" 
he called out. “ We have to be off. I h ive already wa.sted 
more than an hour.” “Oh,” r<*plii*(l the hlaeksmith, “you 
mav wait for a few hundred vears loiiLrer ami still tind voiir- 

» • ^ ft 

self sittin!^ on that tn.'o. I. am sure, I won't help yon down. ' 
Death tried to parley with the ohl nenthonan, but in vain. 
“What ransom do you want for ndeasinn me?” Death 
linally asked. “1 am not nreedy," the smith answered. 
“ Promise mi! never to conn* near me attain, and 1 shall 
let you oil.” And Death, in tin* end, promised by all that 
is holy and unholy that he would leave him .severely alone 
for all time to come. 

So the old hl.'icksmith lived and worked for another 
tw'cnty years. 
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]lut () 1 H 3 (I'ly, just wlu'ii he and his assistJints wore? Torj'- 
iiii; somo horsn-shons, tlujy luvml sornubody or soiULdbin^ 
in.'ikiiiif hideous noiso in the eoiirlyard, as if dras'oiis and 
iriant snakes and lions and wolves and donkeys had combined 
to *^ive an orchestral concert (now-a-<lays tlu^ blacksmith would 
suspect the adv«uit of either a ja/zband or of an o])era com- 
pany performing tin* overlun* of a very modern opera). 
I.ookini' out of the window, the old blaeksinith saw a lii'ure 
which he |u:iU3ssed niii^ht very well be a nuunlau- of the 
“Ancient (Jrder of Fallen Anicels.” 

Hut he was undismayeil. “Softly, softly, please!” 
ht‘ called out, “we are not a larire company here; if you 
wan! to i;ive a musical |)t‘rrormanee, you biUtej* cDL^'iire the 
dancini'-hall of tin* villaui* inn/' “N*> jokes for me!” 
rcpliisl the Ihnil; I have somethimj: more serious to tidl 
you. Your tinu* is u]), and as Death has ref ummI lo do his 
duty, I have been sent to take you away to a jdacj* which 
will pleasantly remind you of your '-mithy lire." “Oh yon 
mean to sav, vou are tlu‘ De\il." “ Vf‘s I m<»an to sav I am 
om of tluMii; we are a nunn»rous brotlu'rhood.’* “Well, 
any one can say he is a devil ; one only need put the skull 
(if a lie-L'oat ou one’s head, put over one’s Nhoulders (he 
skill of an ox, with its tail haimini; down between one's 
l(*|4s, and I'et Mu' cobbh‘r to niak»» one a pair of forked shoes, 
and there you are; a devil in all his i^lory ! 1 have seen 
thinirs like that in villaije shows on Alaundv '.rhursdav. 
How do i know that vou an* a real dovilr " “ I can do 

every thini' yon may wish iin* lo do as a lest. Yon just 
try Well, can yon erec'j) into that iron harnd Itviiiin;' 

iii'aiust the. wall?” " Nothinir easier I You want me to 
do it r” “ Wf'H, if ytm e.an do that, I sh.all Ix'lieve that 
vou liail from tin*. Lower Ueirions.” The ilevil t)rom])tly 
•nadi! Iiimself thinner ainl thinner and di.sajipeared into the 
h'lrrel. The old hlaek-smith l«>ok liohl of if. placed it into the 
><>i>ithy.|ir« and worked the bellows for all he w.is worth 
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until tliH haiTol was whitu liot, and tliuii with his lar^iNt 
pair of tun^s, ho put it on the anvil and called to his two 
{issistants : “Sledafe away with all your inis»ht!” and Ihev 
wielded their sled^e-liaiiiiners with a rii'ht ^ood w’ill, and tlio 
devil t)e^;an to roar, and he roared and roared until the whole 
of the cottage shook in its very foundations and tin; hair 
of ait the people for twenty miles around stood ri"ht on end 
and itMiiaincd standing thus to the end of their lives, the 
whole eountrysich* helievin^: that .ludi'ineiit Day had eonie. 
When the devil enuld not stand it any longer, he called out 
“You old rascal, let me "ct out of this; you are worse 
than the worst of us.’’ “Well,’' said tlie old hlaoksiniih, 
“ if you ]iromise that neitlu'r you nor any of your fraternity 
will ever eoiiie within fifty mili‘s of this eoltaite. I shall let 
vou !io.” And the devil swore it hv the nose of H(‘el/.(d)uh- - 
the most binding' oath usiul by the dwellers in Jlidl anil 
when ho found himself released, be Mew olT like a whirlwind in 
the field of ice and snow Mankintt the biiibest mountain on earth, 
to coid himself down and find relief from his burniiii; pains. 

So the old blacksmith lived and worked for another 
twentv vears. 

t t 

Hut one day, when be was just takim; a breath of fresh 
air in front of his irottai'c, be heard a 'rent le Mutter, and 
there appeared before him the Anirel of Death. And the 
An"el said to him: “ It is decreed that thou shall sro with 
me; for thy time is up.” The blacksmith saw that there was 
no help for it, and after havinir. with the An2;er.s permission, 
cliani'ed his clothi's. he deidared himself ready to iro. lie 
had not forgotten to put on bis cap. .\nd the .Vni;el said: 

“As thou hast, not been to church every Sunday and often 

hast u.sed expn.'ssions forbidden to be used in Heaven, we 
.shall have to make our way to the place where they hold no 
reliijioiis sorvinvs and wlmrn |)nopli> an? rat Inn- nnroiinir'Ml 
than otlinrwisn to vii* in iisin^ as had lani^iia^r as fln\v ("H) 
invent.” So they went alniiir, down and riowii a heantilalh 
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jKived broad road, until they saw in the distanco a nid "low 
lilvc that soon on a dark nii'ht in the country of hundred 
Idiist ruriuiccs, and the air was lilled with pun<j;ent odours 
like those which nearly sulToealed tlie saintly Lot when he 
lied from f he doomed cities of Sodom and (lomorrlia. Jsow 
it so happiMU'd that on that very day the devil who had made 
th(‘ old man’s ae([uaintanee on a forin«;r niomorahle occasion 
had been told olT to perform the dntii's of i;ate-keeper ; he 
was standin*? in front of the lari'e f^atf! of Hell, which, as 
usual, was wide open to rectdve fresh arrivals ; hut as soon as 
he caie^ht sij'ht of tie* old blacksmith, he rushed hack into 
l[(;ll, slammed the ^ate snd called out ; “No place tor crea- 
tures like you in these mansions. 'I’lu're are ([uite enough 
devils in here, and we have no need of one who is likely to ho 
worse than the worst (»f ns and who soon wouM boss the wliolo 
show.” 

“ Well, what are we 1(» do now r " said the .Vni'cl. “ Wo 
must not return to the Ivirth, and tliey refuse to admit tilts? 
to this place.” ” Wliy n >t taki' nn? to l|t*aven i '' snirifcsted 
the blacksmith. ** Wt? sliall have to try anyhow,” remarked 
the .Vni'cl. So they uent hack aloni' tin* broad road, and 
after liavin^ reaehetl the upper i*nd of it, they entered throui'h 
a narrow nate ami jiroceeded up .and np .aloni; .a narrow path 
which became sleeper .and stet*per the hii'her they .ascended. 
I'inally they .approaclnal the yohlen i;.ale of H»>aven. and the 
strains of t hi' most beautiful music reached their ear, wafted 
down by the I'entle currents of the dark-blue ether. The gate 
of Heaven was opc'j and St. I’eter was seen standini; in the 
open space in front of it lookini; out for new-comers : hut as 
soon .as ho e.aui'ht sight of the old hlaeksmith. he rushed h<aek 
■‘Old closed the gate, exclaiming ; *• You old fool, you h.ad your 
cliance oncit and you lost it, you sh.all not comi' in here, if I 
ran help it.” 

After some hottrs of waiting the old blacksmith knocked 
at the gate and calkd out in a gentle, stihmissive tone : ‘‘ Oh 
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St. P«ter, dear St. Potor, iC you rufuso to open the gate for 
me, permit me at least to have a look into .1 Leaven through tlif> 
gate-window.” St. Peter thought that it would ho n propur 
punishment for the old man, if he were to see the splendours 
of Heaven and realise what he had missed. So ho opened tlu; 
gate-window and the hlaeksmith |mt his head through anri 
he looked to the right and he looked to the li^ft. Hut suddenlv 
as if by aeeident, lu' let his cap fall so that it landed on the 

other side of the gate. “Oh, St. Ihder, I have lost my cap 

and [ shall catch a cold in my bald Imad, if 1 have to staiiil 
outside in the <lraught without my eap.” St. Pet«*r, who 
dill not remember the third wish of the blauksmitb at the 
moment, replieil ; •• 1 am not going to toucli that grimy black 
cap; fi.dch it yourself.” .Vnd he opened the gate; but no 

.sooner had the old man got throiigli, than did he sit down on his 

capand refused to move, so that (inally Si. Peter was compelleil 
to appeal to liig'ier autliority. Hut .lesus said : “ .Vfter all. 

the old hlaeksmith was not so very bad a man when he lived 
on Karth ; he worked honest Iv; he never idieated anvboilv, 

• k t 

and although he sometimi>s used hyperbolic language, he nevig 
told an untruth: and remembering a certain cold night many 
years ago and a certain (dace in .lernsalem behind the High 
Priest’s palace*, you may feel iueliued to harliour more com- 
passion in your heart with poor mortal sinners Ilian you ami 
your succi.‘s.sors are wont to show and have shoAvn in day-" gone 
by. And now have the hlaeksmith t.akeii to his wife, ulm, 
gentle old soul, will he very glad to see him in Heaven; lor 
she has been very anxious regarding his fate all lhe.se long 
years.” 


Till-: I'A-MOt S iMKTOIt 

A poor miner had been to a village ten miles olT to 
engage the services of a midwife; fiir his wife was expeclimt 
a now arrival, the tenth in f>rder of succession. How was ho 
to meet the fresh expenses ! Hahies will turn up, even d 
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tlierc w Jiot enough Food in the cottnge to feed the hungry 
iiioutlis of thos<5 already in possession. And the poor fellow 
lieavod a heavy sigh, and in his despair he liirst out : “ I wish 
I)(;ath would come and fetch me away from this land of 
starvation and misery.” And h) and behold! A few paces in 
front of him, surrounded hy a phosphorescent halo, stood 
Death, half covered hy his gh«)stly siirond and holding his 
shinint; scythe in one of his hands. “ Yon called me,” sjiid 
Death, ” I am ready to take yon to a place where th(!re is 
neither starvation nor other kitnls of misery.” ‘’Oh well,” 
stnlterisl the miner, ” F — I did not mean it, not in tin; sense 
yon. Sir, seem to lake it. Ihit I did h.'cl miserahli‘, utterly 
iniscrahit*.” Yes.” said Death, ‘‘ it is always like that. 
They moan and y;roan and they sigh and say : F wish Death 
wonM relieve me. ami when F make tny ap|)earanee, they cling 
to life as if it was the most precious thing in the world, and if 
a poor mortal plucks up eonra!;e and puts an end to his misery, 
the jury returns i ver(li«M : 'Killed himself whilst of nnsoiuid 
mind.' Mnt to return to your partietdar ease. As a matter 
of fact your lime has not arrived yet, although I miuht have 
made an (‘xeeption too!)lige you. Xow, tell me, what is really 
the mattiM' with you V ” Anil the poor miner jtoured out his tale 
of Woes and troubles and looked appealingly at his unlooked — 
lor companion. *‘ Well F have watche.l you, when attending 
on your tiow defnnel neiuiihonrs. and I know you to 1 )p an 
honest and hard-working fellow, rich in children and peer in 
everything else, and, therefore. I propose to help you and 
hotter your prospinds. You must heeoine a doctor.*’ "la 
doctor V " replied tlie miner. ” I know gangue from good ore, 
hut 1 do not know one herb from another.” Xever mind,”' 
^•'dd Death, ••you don't want to know any of that stufl" 
iihoiit which physicians talk so glildy, looking fearfully 
wise all the. time. It is all written in the Dook of Kate. Tf 
decrees thiit you are lo recover, you recover ; if it 
priMa-daiiied that you are to die, you dh*. T ilo not kill 
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people; I only telch 1 hem away. Now listen. Von just lei 
it be known that you have discovered a wonderful medicint; 
and then set up as a doctor. At the he^;innin;' you must 
not chai'i'e hiu:h fees, and sometimes you must not chari'i; 
anythin" at all. Char"(‘ only for successful cures, and when 
you arc certain that the patient must die, tell the people 
quietly that Indp is impossihh*, and if the party is poor, «;iv(‘ 
them some money as a contribution towards the funeral expen. 
ses.” “But how shall 1 know whether the patiimt will live or 
die ?” asked the miner. “When you are called in to see the 
patient and ymi see me standiii" at tin* head of tlnHsul, the 
patient is sure to recover," Death remarked. “But if 
you see me standing at the foot of thtf ImmI, the patient is 
doomed to die. And now "oimI bye and cheer up ! " Before 
the poor miner could recov«*r from his astonishment. Death 
had disappeared in tin* darkness ofni"ht. .Vnd so tlnMit*u- 
tled"ed physician be^an his practice, and soon his fanie 
spread far and wide, far beyond the limits f»r the Sa.xoii 
Ore-Mountains. 

Some years after, it happeinal that the dauithter of the 
Elector of Saxony tell seriously ill. 'I’he Prinei' called in all 
the famous physicians of the country, but whatever they 
prescribed, tin; princess "ot worse and worse ; her parents 
wero struck down with "riof and the whole country was 
pluntjed in d(*ep anxii^ty, fortius princess was loved by every- 
body who knew her for her mmtle manners and kindlv heart. 
AVhen all the "reat physicians were at their wit’s einl. one of 
the Elector’s (rouncillors nn‘iitioned to his sovereign that he 
had heard of a fhador in the Ore- Mountains who hail 
effected some wonderful <*ur<‘s. The Elector onlen*'! » 
carriage drawn by four horses to proc(‘ed at once to the place 
mentioned by the councillor and brinif the doctor without 
the least delay. Onr friend, the protege of J)eath, appeareil 
promptly on tins stauu; full of hopes of a brilliant ciuvur. 
But to his utter »lismay, when he entered the sick-cliandwr, 
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lie s{»w Ktiiiulin.'' at tlie foot of the lied on which the 

suffering princess lay. He looked appoalini; at his friend 
and patron, hut Heath shook his head most decidedly. 
What was to Ij< 5 done ? After looking at the princess for 
some little while, as if e.\alninill^ her attentively, he turned 
lo the Elector, and said : “Please, Sire, have the bed turned 
right round.” This was done promptly, all the courtiers 
helping to carry out the Doctor’s orders, and before Death 
malised what was happening, he? b)und himself standing at 
the head of tin? bed. He hsiked reprovingly at his friend 
hilt whispered, “ You may have your way for once, but let 
it not happen again.” 

The princess recoveriid rapidly and everybody sang the 
praises of the “(Jreat Doctor from the Oi’e-Mountains,” 
who established himself at the capital of the country, where 
his fame and his riches grew apace side by side. 

The famous doelor attained a ripi* old age; but on 
everybody llnally dawns the ilay when be has to depart 
and leave fame and riidies or, as the ease may be, 
obscurity and poverty behind, soon to be known no more, 
except perhaps in tides of the ])ast And so it hapjiened 
here also. Due tine day in spring, when our doctor sat iu 
his consulting room —fur doctors had consulting rooms even 
in those remote times - there was a knock at the door and 
the Angel of Death softly stepped in. “ Your time has eome,” 
h(! said to our physician “and I have to reipiest you to leave 
everything behind and accompany me, \Yish good-bye 
to your children, grandchildren, and friends. [ shall wait 
for you at the gale of the Klect<ir's judace.” The Doctor 
did what he had been bidden to do and joined the Angel 
of Death at the appointed place. 'I'hc two. having wandered 
beyond the precincts of the town, entered a cave in the side 
of the hills and, after traversing a long passage, they found 
themselves in an immense hall where millions and millions 
of candles were arranged in endless rows, soim* of tlicm 
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not yet lighted, others just comnieneiiig to shed a feeble ^low. 
others consumed for sonic distance doirn, and again otIiec.s 
reduced to small fluttering and spluttering stumps. And 
the Angel explained to our friend that the candles noi 
yet lighted were those of children not yet horn, those jiisl 
lighted were those of newly arrived hahies, those hunted di>u-)i 
half-way were belonging to mt'ii and women in tin* prinir 
of life, whilst those burnt down to near theur lower eiitl 
were those of people whose end was close at hand.” And 
pointing to a candle the light of which was just only flicker- 
ing feeblv he sjiid : “That is vour (vindli*. inv good Doctor.” 
Now, close to this candh* stoml another not yet lighted, (^nick 
like lightning the Doctor grasped the fresh candle to re- 
place his own dying-out candle by a new ont*. lint in the 
attempt the light of his own candle ilied ilown and niir 
friend sank down on the floor lifeles-. .Vnd th»* Angel 
said softly: ’■ Sleep in peace I Kven the cleverest of iii;in 
cannot escape the fuHilnnml of the Dt*cret‘?- of I’ate.’" 


ItOUK/.AIII. 

Long, long ago tin* ( iiant-.\rountaiMs, which separate 
llohemia from Silesia, were the home of inouiitaiu spriti's and 
gnomes who guarded the treasures hidden within the fori‘>t- 
eovered hills and who were nded hy a powerful king. Tlii’^ 
king had a golden palace surronnded hy parks and garden' 
w’here blossomed llowers whose j)etals were diannnuls and 
ruhies and sapphires find einio’filds which wau’c liglifed up 
by the glow radiated from fountfiins the drojis of which 
sparkled like millions of stars. 'I'Ik? p;il:uMt was sitiiati’d 
within the highest mountain of the ivinge, the Sehiieekoppci 
from the top of which one is able to sw; far and wide 
to the north as well as the south, hut all tlnit Hum was visihli’ 
were the lower hills find plains eovered with pi>»‘^ 
oak.s, here and there hroken through hy the rivers Dd>'r 
and Elbe and some of tlicir Irilmtarics ; for man had 
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vet made his appearance in those parts and not a siii^'le 
column of smoke rose from amon^ the dense growth of 
trees. Now it so happened that the kin<; of the mountain 
sprites had not left his siihlerranean home for live hundred 
rears; hut, one lino day, he felt himself tempted to pay a 
visit to his over"i*ound possessions to have a look round 
from the highest point of vantai^e. To his immense astonish- 
ment he discovered that the whole appearanct! of both 
countries, that to the north as w<*ll as that to the south of 
the (liant-Mountains, had entirely chanirial, and only the 
foivst on the slopes of the mountains themselves were yet 
intact. Inde(‘d. a line broad road led ri^ht up to the foot 
t>f the Schneeko])pe, ami at the distant end of it had sprung 
up a lari'e town with fowj*rs and palaces and churches risinjj 
abov(* the mass of wcll-buill houses. And outside the town 
lay scattered villa^;c^ and farms surrounded by golden- 
coloured lields ;ind un'cen meadows, and on them there 
moved about c'lrums-looking creatures that were not like 
I'liomesor other mountain sprites. And as the Mountain Kins; 
was lookiiu; out in ania/enuMil on the ehant;ed scenery, he 
saw coining; ;ilon;^ the broad road a carriai;(? drawn by four 
]U’ancin^ horses, and in the carria;;<' sat a youn" huly. 
,i?or;'Pously attired, the most beautiful beiiJLr. the lvin^ 
thought, he had ever .seen. Sin? was one of the ])rincesscs 
of the new kingdom of the plain.-. And like a whirlwind the 
Mountain Kini; rushed down the Hanks of tin* Schneekoppe, 
and before any of the. princess’ attendants knew what was 
happening;, he had seized the youni; lady and carried her off 
to his inountHin palaw*. W<.a*pin;; most bitterly she found 
herself in a lariyt* room, .splendidly furnished with everythin*; 
a "reat lady could desire, and the Afountain Kini; implored 
her not to 1 h* afraid, for she would sutTi*r no harm ainl have 
numerous williti!; servants at Iter command, who would 
attend on her sliiifutest wishes. And every day the. King 
wnt her basketfuls of the most c.vquisitc prcidous stones and 
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of golden oriianients ; Imt all to no purpas(‘ : the priniu^s 
coiitiiiiied to take not the slightest interest in anything 
around her and kept on moaning and weeping all day and all 
night. One day, when the mountain King asked her whv 
she was always so sad, she told him that she felt utterly 
lonely ; because in her father’s palace she had had numerouii 
playmates, and here she luul nobody to talk to hut a swarm 
of ugly mountain sprites. “ Oh,” replied the King, “ that can 
he easily remeditvl.” And he went out, and after a short 
whih? he came hack with a Imsketful of turni{)s. “ You want 
to add insult to injury,” ealled out the princess in a ton<‘ 
of the most intense annoyance. “Do you mean me to play 
with turnips ?*’ “Oh no, not at all ! ” replied the Mountain 
King ; “here take my ivory wand tipped with a spark lim; 
diamond, and whichever of your former companions you 
like to talk to or play with, prommuce her name and touch 
one of the turnips with the wand, and sin; will stand in front 
of you just as she was when you nn*t her in your own home.’- 
And he left his wand and the basket of turnips with the 
princess and retinal. After a little while the princess' 
curiosity got tin; better of her ori<>:inal resolution not to have 
anything to do with the turnips nor with whatever (dse the 
Mountain Kinsr might propos*; to Inu-. She nunoved one of 
the turnips from the haski't, touched it with the end of the 
wand pronouncing at th(! same time the nann; of her dearest 
girl friend. To her great joy then; stood in front f)f her the 
very young lady who?n sin? had desired to s«*e, and who now 
mad(! a low curtsy, giving her news from Imr home and 
telling the princess how glad sin; was to see her again, after 
all of her friends had bemoaned her loss. 

The first e\perim''nt having been so smrcessfiil, the princess 
repeated it and soon was surrounded by a whoh; crowd of her 
girl friends. So the time passed merrily for two days. Hut, 
on th«j thinl day, the girl friends began to develop wrinkles on 
their faces and soon lookijd like old decnjpit hags ; for 
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after all they wow only turnips. Tins princess, utterly 
(lisijusted, iM'^nii to weep so loud that the Mountain Kin^ 
civrae rushing into luu* room to learn what was this matter. 

“ [s that the company you have given me ?” the princess 
e.vclaimed angrily. “Look at the crowd ! Horrid, oh horrid!” 
“Never mind!” retorted the Mountain King. “Touch each 
of them with your wand ! ” The princess did so and in no 
time there, lay before her aheap of shrivelled-up lurnips. 
The Mountain King gathered them into the basket and had 
them carried away by on<‘ of the gnomes. And he told the 
princess that he would bring her another basket of fresh 
turnips and shi? could have a iu?w s(*t of girl friends (.‘V(?ry day 
of her life. Of course, a game of that sort linally becomes 
tiresome, and aftt?r a week or so the princess rtjfused to have 
any more dealings with turnips. The Mountain King became 

more and more assiduous in his attentions and ultimatidv 

• 

asked her to marry him, promising hi*r that he would do 
everything to ma'vi^ her forget her hoint* and all ln'r former 
friends. The princess tlatly refused, but llu‘ Mountain King 
pressed his suit mon* and tnore ardently day after day. 
Meanwhih' the prince.'»s had won ovm’ omi of the mountain 
sprilt's by unvarying kindness, and now she ordered him to 
take a letter to her father, in the letter she asked that 
arrangements be matle to hav«‘ a carriage, drawn by four of 
the king’s tieetest horses, sent two <lays hence to the foot of 
the mountains. The ne.Kt tlay when tin' Mountain King 
urged his suit again, the princess told him that she would 
agree to Imconu* his (pieen, if on the following day he 
would count (he turtiips on the liehl from which Im had 
brought some Imsketfuls to her; but if he made the slightest 
ttiistake, he would be bound to send her back to her father. 
After some hesitation the Mountain King agreed. 

Karly m?xt morning he went to the field and commenced 
wtnntitig the turnips of which theiv were thousands and 
Ihotisivnds standi’. g in long rows. He linished before noon; 
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blit SIS siseh thinsjs will hapitcii, hi' suddenly s^rew doubtrul 
about the nceurapy of his uouiit- and sis sill depeiidiMl 
oil tlisit, he thou;^;ht it lietter to start eoiiutin^ sv^ain. 
The total of the second count did not ag:i‘eo with that 
of the lirst, so he lisid no choieii left but to do his task 
all over a^siin. In the incsintiine the princess had 
quietly left the palace and, icuided by her trusted servant, 
made her way down the slope of the Selmeekoppe. 
it wsis only when tlie day was near its end that the Mountain 
Kin^ completed the thinl count, which :iu;reed with tlic 
tirst. l.n joyful expectation he hastened hack to the palace 
to tind the princess ''one. Nobody had noticed her. hecaiiM- 
by makin!' use of the mayiic wand she hsid put all her sittcn- 
dsints to sleep, Swearinir revenue on all of them he riisncti 
down the mountain like a whirlwind only to see the pr •cns 
drivinii: siwsiy at the distsuice and sitlinir beside her lie 
beheld sv handsome yonni; knii'hl the bi.qrothed ef i||i> 
princess. Ibit as his power did not extend beyond the rastnessc> 
of the (liant .Mountains, he bad to return alone to his .Mdi- 
terranean palace, where he shut himself np for many inonlli.s. 
Kver since the people of the plains nickname him lluhe/.dil 
— “the Counter of 'rurnips.” Hut woe bi.‘tide the poor 
mortal who uses this name* within the boundaries of the 
.Mountain Kill’s realm. 

Yet after all, I’ilbe/abl was not a particularly evil spirit, 
lie enjoyed playing; tricks on members of the human race, 
but riirely wrou'jtht. them serious harm, as the followin'; short 
story will illustrate. 

.\s is well known, a lari''! part of the i;lasswjire used in 
the Kastern Hemisphere is manufactured within a belt I't 
country inhabited by (!erman-speakin<' people and extendin'^' 
ri^ht alon;; the southern boundaries of the (iianl and •If 
Mountains. And, if a 5?axon or, Silesian, already in "I'*''" 
times, wanted to lay in a fresh store of sheets of ijlass l'>f 
window panes, he had to cross the mountains into Jtoheniia. 
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Now it so lmp]>enticl that a glazier who had his business 
in one of tlie towns of Silesia returned from one of the 
Itoheiniau ^Itvss w'orks witlt a heiivy load on liis 1)ack. The 
task of erossini? the (liant- Mountains is very arduous even if 
von have nothin" to carry hut yourself; and our "lazier 
felt dead-1 ired Isifure he had reached the foot of the 
rail"!' on the Sihjsian side. He looked anxiously about to 
discover a stiinip of a tnje somewhere near the pathway, 
on winch he ini"ht support his pack of "lass panes whilst he 
rested his weary liinhs. Ili'ihezahl, who was roamiji" about 
in tin* forest, ttuesstsl what the wandt'rer’s wish was and 
promptly transformed himself into a round lo" of wood a 
sliiiht distance further on. On seein" tin* los; the "lazier 
with a si«^h of relief rested his pack «)f sheets of "lass on the 
lo", which he took for part of the stem of a felled tri!e, 
and himself lend against it. Suddenly the lo" h(*"an to 
move, ndled down the slopiii" hill-side and upset the "lazier 
and his hurdi*ii, with the result that every sheet of "lass 
was r(*duc*ed to small rr.i"ments. The poor "lazier had 
invested all his savings in the purchast*, and starvation stared 
him in the fact*. \n woiuhn* that he hurst out cryin", 
wi*ndin" his way slowly down tin* mountain. And suspectiii" 
who had played him tin* trick. In* calhnl out as loud as he could 
not earin" what should happen to him afterwards: ‘‘ Uiihe- 
zahl, you wretch of a iluh(*zahl, it is you who has done all 
this mischief.'’ ,Vnd then* Kuhezahl stood before him, having 
assumed the appearanct* of a man of "i"antic stature and 
Inokiii" terrihlv anijrv. ** Don't vtm know that callim; me hv 
that name mav mean death to voti ? ” ** 1 do not can* whether 
it nnvins dmth tome «ir not," replieil the "lazier. “After 
all niy "la.ss i^ itone, lift* is not worth liviii" to me, T, my 
'vife and my five children are now condemned lo starvation ; 

I shall havi? to sell mv cottage and we all shall have to roam 
ahout the country he""ar8.” “ All riitht,’’ said Riihezahl ; 

“ 1 ltdl you what Jo do. You know, down at the foot of the 
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mountains, in the mill near the inountiiin stream, lives a 
miller, one of the worst roiyues of that part of the eountry ; 
he cheats his eustoiuers, rich and poor alike for all he is 
worth, ret urniiii; them short wei;^hts and often mixing dust 
with the tlour ; for, of course, he sells the tiour he has stoli>n 
at a good protlt. The scoundrel d(^s(n*ves to he punished for his 
malpractices. Now I shall transform myself into a donkey, 
ana you go and offer me to the miller at a high price, hut as 
soon as you have concluded the hargain, mind, he oiY as 
quickly as you can.” And before the glaziin* had recovensl 
from his astonishment, there stood lujfore him the most 
beautiful donkey, nearly as tall as a liiu; horse, with a fur coat 
like velvet and without the slightest hlemish. And tlie 
glazier drove his newly actiuired possession down to the mill 
and asked the miller whether he was inclined to huy (he 
donkey. The miller’s mouth watered, hut, of course, In* 
refused to pay the tall price the glazier demanded. So they 
parleyed and hargaiued and haggled, initil they settled on n 
price which was ten times the value of tin* gliiss hroken to 
hits hy the mischievous action of liiihe/ahl. The glazier 
pocketted the money and disappeared behind the tri‘e.s, 
whilst the miller ordered one of his servants to take the 
donkey to the stable and give liiin .some hay. After live 
minutes or so the .servant came running back with his hair.s 
standing on end. '• What is thi? matter with you, old fool ?” 
the miller asked. “Oh master,’’ the .si?rvant replied, “as 
ordered by you, 1 placed some h.ay belore the donkey, hut 
he said In; was not atrcustomtal to e.at li.ay, nor did he ever 
drink water, but he only ate cakes and plum-pudding and 
drank nothing le.ss than the linest Hungarian wine.s.” “ 
.silly dotard, have you ever heard a donkey' speak?” “ 
master, of course 1 have not. Hut this donki^ <loes speak, 
and he looks as if he would eat vou, if v<iu did not lewd him 
with cakes and plum-pudding.” The miller kicked the 
servant out of Hu; room and himself went to the stable 
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Tliore stood the donkey and addressing the miller he said ; 
“ Look here, miller, I shall not eat your hay ; I am the king 
of all the donkeys and you will have to feed me accordingly,” 
and the miller, with his hairs standing on end, rushed 
back in terror to his room, and the donkey was seen 
jio more. Hut th«j glazier’s business soon began to flourish 
and, after a few years, be* w.is one of the richest men of 
his town. 


DKK KHLKONKl 
(The ALDEitKiNo) 

(lodhe — 17 X I 

Who is riding out there through the .storm and night ? 
The father and child so fragile and slight. 

He clasps the hoy teiuh'rly in his arm, 

lie’s holding nim salV.dy, he’s keeping him warm. 

Why an.xiously hiilest thou thy face so. my son H” 

“ Seost not, oh father, the. .Vlderking yon? 

The Alderking w»‘aring his crown and his shroud?"' 
“Mv son, it is onlv a hank of cloud.” 

“Oh, prettiest hoy, come and go with me. 

The gayest games 1 shall play with thee, 

And (lowers shall gather of beauty untold. 

•My mother wears dresses of linest gold." 

“ (]»h father, my father, doesi tln)u not hear 
What Alderking whispers into my ear ?’’ 

“ He still, remain still, my ilarling child, 

In dead and dry leaves tin* wind wails wild. 
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“ Wilt, pretty boy, come and "o with me ? 

My daughters shall kiss and shall fondle thee ; 

My daiightei's shall dance and thoii never shalt weep. 
They shall rock thee and siii^ thee and hush thee to sleitp.’' 

Oh father, my father, and doest thou not sin* 

The Alderkin^’s dniu^hters dance under yon tree ?” 

“ My eyes, son, are keen, they never betray. 

Those are willows that swav at flu* mere bh*ak and irrev " 

" I love thee, mv bov, for fhy beauty and ^•bann, 

But if tbou’rt not wiliin*;. I’ll do thee tlire harin.’’ 

‘•Oh father, dear father, he’s elaspinir me tiijht, 
lie’s hurt me. the Krlkimr. with all all his miijhl.” 

The father, he ride*, with tern>r struck wild, 
lie holds in his arms bis nuviniiu' child. 

In fear and in tremblin*' he reaches his stead : 

But on his arm the child lies dead. 


P. Biiuiri. 
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“TKLI. MK A .STOHY ’• 

On the Olympian heights nil the ^eds wen* collected. 
The hours dra}?i'»Ml lengthily, .\phrodite yawnin'' turned to 
.Vpollo. “ Tell me a story,” she demanded. “Sometimes your 
stories are a^ood.” 

Apollo smiled. 

“Once there was a Kinit in Cyprus.” In* hestan, “who 
burnt incense at my altars only. For the ,\rts and the? Arts 
alone he lived. And 1 blessed him with a cunniii'; hand. So 
that he hewed fair objects from ivory and stone.” 

“To hew thini's from stone and ivory In* must have been 
clever,” remarked .Aphrodite. 

“ He was,” said .Vpollo, “ till he look to hewinif an imai'e 
in the shape of a woman - and so en-.'rossed in hi' pastime did 
he become that 'le visited no more my shrines and my altar 
fires du’d out. So to punish him f caused him to hi* enamoured 
of the ivory thinj'. His tears and lamentations were sweet to 
my ears. He nui.st havi* perished miserably.” 

“ No, he didn’t,” snapped Aphrodite. “ He kindled a tiame 
in my temple instead that could he seen for miles aronnd. He 
wsis a wiser man than von thoim^ht. I breathed into his ivorv 
woman.” 

“ What tlutn r ” '^'rowled Apolh*. 

“She became a (^ucen in Cyprus,” said Aphrodite 
lau'jhing. 

“Tell me a story,” said Venus to Hars who was tanning 
himself languidly with an .Asphodel fan. Mars hei'aii slowly. 

“There was a Homan warrior whom men called Antonv; 
because of his valour I loveil him dearly, so that he became 
famous in hatth* and ri«*h were the spoils which fell to his 
share. In the Homan land he was courted greatly -hut lie 
•"•‘tin'd into his teats and liv«*«l like a Sjiartan." 
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“ I, too,” intorruptod Venus, “gave him of the best — did 
not the fairest slaves and singing girls surroundf him daily ? 
Also I found him for wife the fairest lady in the land. And 
little he cared for them all.” 

Isis, lying on her side, laughed low. “You were wrong,” 
she said. “ I brought him an Ethiop queen — none could have 
called her beautiful — hut she had brains. At her feasts 
together they drank wine mixed with pearls worth a king’s 
ransom. In the end he died for her.” 

Osiris laughed. “ That was Cleopatra.” 

“ And now,” ssiid Isis, “ the humans vow she must have 
been one of the most beautiful women the world has ever 
known.” 

“ I know a story, — a short one, ” said Osiris. 

“ Tell it,” said Apollo. 

“ There was a king in Egypt, ” said Osiris, “ who kept a 
.subject nati«m toiling in chains for many years. For him 
these slaves had to make brick.s without straw.” 

“ Then they could not have been bricks,” said Apollo. 

“ They were,” said Osiris. “ for ho built houses out of 
them but when — ” 

" But when? ” said Apollo. 

“ The first shower of rain had ftillen the hou.H<.ts tumbled 
down and killed one of the king’s most favourite dancing 
girls.” 

“Tell me a story,” sjiid Baal t«> Astarte, “Your 
stories usually have a moral in th(!in.” Astarte .smiled 
wisely. 

"There was a king in Nineveh,” she began, “ who «<is 
noted through the world for the glory of his deeds, and 
throughout the whole universe farntid for his bravery in 
battle — also for having founded mighty Nineveh till — ” 

“Till ?” said Ibifil. 

“Till he met Semiramis -wiioni be wed.” 

“ She was lieaiitiful,” siiid Bmil. 
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“ She mvi ambitious,” said Astarte, “ and angry at being 
known only as the wife of the king of Nineveh. So she made 
him build her some banging gardens — which he did.” 

“ He was a fool,” said Osiris. 

“ She called them the hanging gardens of Babylon — and 
all men flocked from the corners of the earth to view their 
wonder, till around the gardens there spraug up a city — 
Babylon — and the people hailed Semira,mis Queen of Babylon.” 

“ Where was the king ? ” asked Mars. 

“ Oh, he shut himself up in his royal palace for none came 
any longer to watch his battles, they were too busy with the 
Gardens. Thenceforward, too, he becsune known as the 
husband of the Queen." 

“ If he remained shut up in his palace, who went to 
war ? ” demanded Mars. 

“ Seiniraniis,” said Astarte. “ And her Captains were 
successful so that thereafter her fame rose to be greater even 
than the king’s." 

“ He was a fool. ’’ .said Osiris. 

" Had 1 been him I would have smote those hanging 
gardens to the ground,’’ growled Mars, ‘‘and levelled them 
with the sands of the sea.” 


MiUIKM Kni'NDKAK 
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“THE TROUBLES OF STB A. BUREAUCRAT*’ 

A suit of a sKiisational nature was recently tiled hy the well, 
known .Madame University of Calcutta ajjaiust her hushainl, 
the IIon’l)h? Sir Bureaucrat of Simla. The ))roeee(|. 
iuars which were for alimony were heard liy a Spt'cial Ihuiuh 
presided over hy tht> former Lonl Cliiid* Justice of Eni'land, 
who, it will he rememhercd, was d(‘|>uted last year to exercisi* 
original jurisdiction over certain speitiai matters in which the 
causes of action arise in India. 

In opening th<! plaintilV's cast*. Iier Counsel stated that his 
client had nothing to do with a petition which liad heen 
recently ))res(‘nte(l to an Honorary .Mairistratt? prayinir for 
process against the (hrfendant ••n the ground of higaniy. 
That complaint had heen preferred liy one 1’. II. K. I’nlilie, 
an onicious nohody nho. being totally ignorant of the /er Inri 
and lex fori governiiur the (|uestion. had sough* to interfere 
averring that the defendant had gone through a ceremony of 
niarric‘ige \vith an<»tiier lady and tJiat it was with money 
borrowed from complainant that he was supporting her. The 
learned .Magistrate in v<-ry rightly dismis.sing the petition and 
refusing proce.ss had pointed out that no criminal olVence liad 
been disclosed. Whatever might have been the position of the 
Ilon’hlc Sir .\. Bureaucrat in Kngland, he was now domiciled 
in India where the English (.'ommon liUW relating to matri- 
monial relations did not run. .M«)reover. Indiig a resident of 
Simla he was, to a c«*rt.ain «j\tenl, aliove the law. As to tin* 
allegation that tin? second .Mrs. Bureaucrat was being support- 
ed out of funds lent hy ii. E. i'id)lic, both the complainant 
and his pleader were .sadly ignorant of lh»! Indian I-*" 
relating to the transfer of jiroperty. .Moiih*!i once handed 
over to gentlemen of Sir .V. Bureaucrat’s position hccatin! th* 
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absolute property of the latter, and it was not only the privi- 
luj'e Init the un(|uestioned duty of poople of Public’s station 
to contribute towards Sir bureaucrat’s cash I'equircments. So 
ffdse and frivolous was the {Mdition that the learned 
Mai?istrate had warned tiu‘ coin))lainant’s pleader that he 
would he suspended should such a complaint he preferred 
through him again. 

Pi*oceeding, plaintilf’s counsel stated that after negotia- 
tions extending over a period of several years a marriage 
liad with gnKit ])omp been recently solemnised between Sir A. 
bureaucrat and a certain Miss Dacca, a resident of Kustern 
Hengal. Since the date of the nuptials there had been a 
distinct falliiig-olV in (he aiiiounl of th(‘ allowance which 
.Madame I'niversity <if Calcutta had been accustomed to 
ri’CtMve from her husband. 

The lady was fortunately wealthy in her own right. In 
addition to bidiig the (uvner of a tish market site adjoining 
her anc('st ral resid •nee she tlerived a moderate income from 
periodical small paynuntts made to lu‘r by her children of 
whom she had a lare:t‘ number. This source of revenue had, 
however, recently susiaimul a serious falling-olT owing to 
bickerings between Sir .\. lJurt*auerat and the elder children. 
'Jhe latter feeling that their father had not adequately 
fultilled a promise to give them a latch-key, had ceased to 
co-operate with him in the management of tin* family estates 
and had become somewhat estrang«’d from both parents. It 
was at this sad juncture that Sir A. bureaucrat had entered 
iipm his second alliance. .Madame I'niversity had become 
seriously emlmrrassed and luul Imh'ii compelled to cut doAvn 
her scidc of expenses and to curtail the salaries of her servants 
and agents. Alany of these iinding themselves unable to 
live on their reduced means had acee]»ted service in the 
household of the starond wife which tvas being conducted on 
scale more lavish than any which had over prevailed in 
the establishment at Calcutta. Counsel then proceeded to 
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call evidence. The lirsl wifness to l)e examined was ihe 
representative of a well-known linn of house decorators. 

Conntit’l. “J)o you know the plaintiff ?” 

jn/iirim. » Yes." 

CouiiSf'l. “ Did she ever buy anything from you?” 

“A few brooms. From time to time slu* 
used to liave a spriniy-cleaninj; t\>r sweeping away the kind 
of waste called ineompetence." 

Commal. “ Do you know Die did'endant's .second wib*?" 

JI Uncus. ‘‘Yes; since she started buying t lulu's unr 
Mana^^n!' Director has purehased a yacht and «mr shareholders 
are payins; super-tax." 

Cross-examined by did'cndanCs eounsel. 

Conned. ” Can you suirirest any r(*ason for su<*h lavish 
expenditure on thiiurs r” 

U’Uncss. “No, I’xeept that it justifu's a pro]>ortieii:itf 
expenditure on people." 

At this point a distiirlkTiiee arose in Court. A wild- 
lookiiii; man in patched elothiiu' of mini} colours was observed 
to lie standing on a chair wavinir his arms and tryin^ to maki* 
a speech. It was the inisi'uuled jHM'son known as T. 11. V.. 
Public whose name had been inentioned earlier in ihr 
proceedini's by plaintiff's counsel, lie was «>bvionsIy not 
in his ri^ht mind for he uttenrd many meaiiin!;less wonls 
such as “democraev," “lihertv," ‘‘cconoinv " and si’eiued to 
lie under the imjircssiou that the proceedings before tli'* 
Court had reference to property ••ither beluiu'iui' to iiiiii or 
which had tit some time been transferred by him to the prU'lh's 
in the suit. He was suhse(|uently removed by tiu* |«'li‘'t‘ 
screaming violently. 

IVhen the Court resumed after lunch, counsel askrd 
for an adjournment on the .strength of ti telegram which 
hatl just Ikjcii received from Sir A. Jlureaucrat. It appeareJ 
that a dispute had recently ari.sen betwetMi that geiitlenw" 
and his second wife regarding the real e.state to which 
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(Ik; inarriase sottlemeiit she was pii;sumal)Iy fsntitled. 'I'his 
placed a new eoiiiplexioii upon the ••laiins of the first wife, 
lull in what way j)reeisely it affeeled lier position eonnsel 
Has not at the inoinent prepansl to discdose. Counsel prayed 
for time, and the h«*arinsj was aeeordini'ly adjourned ulna die. 

A HaCUKKOU JiUREArCRAT 


TllOl AND I 

I From ou old (feniunt Soii;/^ 

I am of iJiine own self a |);irl ; 

And thou hast a plae(*, too, in my heart : — 
Within my heart art thou safely locked. 

Of this thou shouldst not douht, 

The littli' key that locked tlii’c sale 
Is lost ; -there’s no way out. 


r0ST.(lUAl)VATE 
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ai;gi;st stimnubkig; 

11 

TOEMK AM) Tkkatment 

Ilere vre must note that in the play of *• The Danee of 
Death,” uiiicli lieloii^'s to a later date and i»' distinguishcrl 
from his plays of the purely naturalistic typt?, Slrindherir’s 
treatment of the old theme of sivv-duel is not only inon' 
elaborate hut of quite a dilTi'WMit character. 

Though like his earlier plays on the subject it is full of 
fencing dialogues between husband and wife ef a liom'lilv 
realistic nature, Strindberir does not propose to make sex-ducl 
end in the orthodox marriagi* s(>paration.' 

A new phase of sex-lKittle is ])resenled here and tin- 
parties to the strife arc ki*pt at close quarters to carry on ;i 
perpetual tug of war in a viyoroJis trial of mental streiiirth 
and inventive resourcefulness. Captain Kilgar and his wife 
Alice hav«; “ stuck together f»)r 2."! years and have borne with 
it” without seeking relief in a sj)eedy diss(dution of mai’riaiti' 
and sex-duel is made to take the form of a triangular cuntc'l 
by the intnxluetion of a third party — .Vlii‘i*’s cousin, Curl, 
to whom she was engaged in childhotMl and who joins lii> 
old companion Kdgar afti'r his >e]viration from his wife 
and children. \\ ith shrewd .self-possession Alic(‘ plays 
the deep game of an injured wife and Curt very rightly 
observes — “it is not •.•asy to steer clear of everythin!?, 
for no matter how little you care to get mixed up in nth'’'' 
people’s intrigues, you are drawn into them just the saim’’ 
Moreover, the wife complains that “as an enemy” Iw'" 

]iu.sl)and “is simply horrible,” lor, as she alleges, even thoir 


' t 'f. |i. Hi**, riiMt 
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own (laughter Judith has hcen cruelly trainjid by liev [alher 
to “ raise her hand against ” the mother. Thus in “ the 
Dance of Death ” the prohlem of sex -duel Is^comes a very 
complex alVair. 

A casual utterance of Curt signilicantly furnishes us with 
it keynote to the situation, lie calls the Captain’s liatred for 
Alice a “ love-hatred which hails fKJin the pit ” and w(; detect 
an undercurrent of jealousy in Alice’s suspicion that her hus- 
band, U'ho in her opinion is an old man and 10 years her 
senior, indulges in a ilirtation with the sjjrvant irirls. She is 
eternally spying on him and suhj».*cting him to a searching 
analysis. The (.'aptain in a conlidential talk tidls Curt about 
his wife that she is “ in spite of everything pretty decent — 
has been a faithful mate, splendid molher,—ex(?ellenl, -but 
shehasa devilish temper."’ Curt too speaks of Ium' '‘tyrannical 
and cruel tmnperamtmt.” She in her turn gives lier husband 
the character of a '* vampire ” with whom she lias been com- 
pelled to spend ‘‘a life-time, locked up and guarded as in 
a tower by a man whom she has hated beyond all bounds.” 
"Nothing but death,” sin* adds. ‘‘ can part us and for that 
reason W() are waiting lor him as for a liberator.’’ She is 
sondy tried and grumbles at everything- -her husband's 
iiu|H;rious temper, his despotism, stinginess, drunkenness, 
old age and his unfriendliness to his neighbours with none of 
whom ho cares to associate. She is constantly lecturing him 
on decency, good manners, propriety and lil«‘rty. and rues 
her choice in having preferred to he yoked in marriage to 
the certainty of liecoming like h«?r comrades in the pi*ofes- 
sion, a “ star ” on the stage. 

The Captain sums up his married life as something “queer 
anyhow ” — a« monotonous, artiticial, chcerh»sSj full of petty 
hick(‘rings and ill-temperiMl snapping retorts — though for his 
wile’s .sake he has sjient. heaps of money in five trijis to 
Copenhagen and for tiie sake of his family honour and dignity 

h:is always triuu to make his married life look peaceable 
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by liidiiii' hit) real fecliiii^ and sissumin" a (iiiiel altitude of 
resignation to the inevitable, lie docs not “let things 
rankle ” and counsels, like the agnostic that he is, the prudent 
course of “ availing oneself of what little time thei'e is, Icr 
afterwanls it is all over.” He coolly observes — “ that’s wlijg 
happens when you institute a marriage, my dear Curl. Aik! 
it is {lerfeetly clear that it was not institiiti'd in heaven.” 

The superior intellect and tact and commanding position 
of the Captain, bring about a t(‘in|K)rary discoinliture of butli 
his antagonists — bis wife Alice and her new ally. Curt, wlm 
injudiciously takes the wife’s side and is clK'ckmatisl by a 
clever move of the Captain, not too slow t«i utilis)- Curt’s nwn 
son, Allan, as his tool. lJk<! a boa-const rietor the Captain 
gradually tightens his merciless grip on ]M)or Alice till she i> 
non-plussed. The victor sireastieally refiu's to her delVat 
hv adding that *“ the fortress has surrenilered. Tile enciiiv 
will he permitted to tleiNirt in safety on 10 minutes’ notice!" 

The biological superiority of the male se.v is once niort' 
demonstraU'd, as in “the Link,” .Sc. .\ . hy means of a sharp 
character contrast — t lie contrast bet w«*en the husband's cool 
self-possession and tin* wife’s in>rvous anxiety at the iniinineiil 
pro.spect of “ ruin tivertaking thmii Imth.'' ' 

Kvidtmtlv here again Striinlb«*rg's anti-feminism makes 
sex-duel disailvantageoiis t<» tin* “ W(*ak<*r v)*ssel.’’ Curt 
rightly holds that Alio! specially des»*rves eompiission tlnmith 
other women seem to <les<*rvc their fat«*. 

.Vfter ln*r temporary defeat .Vlice returns to tin* game 
“to try once more her band at the art of war ” with I'elter 
hope of success now that she has “ mastered the tnidi*.” Slu* 
will at last “ slay tin* dragon.” 

However unjustly treated by a sort of Jlluc-lMiard, Alice 
appears to be obsessed by the id(*a of revenge and with a 
ilendish intensity of pn.s.sion nijouros with sickening gU"*!" 


' r'/., Thi* KociiuciVnitioii bcuiii* (Part 1. St:. 4), ji. yil», Kirut Burica. 
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ovtff tlu^ j)r«)spect of her husband’s death wliieh 

more than onc<! she pi-einalunOy anticipjites in her veiiiroful 
over-eaiferness. Is it the ohl rankling; sense of injustice so 
strong in Striiidheii' in his early life that reappears here in 
a new light ? I'or, we come across a v(?ry signilicant hint 
in tlie following piece of dialogue — 

Alh'i". I l<«ve revriigf ns a form of jii.-tici' iiiid 1 am yparnin'j to sfc 
evil get its |Miiiisliiiipiit. 

I'url. Yon still rptiiaiii iit Hint /mhil 

J/icif, Tli«‘re 1 sliall always n-inain, ami tin* day I t'orgavo or lovwl 
an cinniiy I slmnlil Im- a liy|»ipiit)*. 

(Itniies an- our own.) 

Still, male suju*riority do«*s not necessarily ijnj)ly higher 

moral worth. AN'e have to rccognist* that anti*feininisin do«‘s not 

make Strindl)erg partial towards mail* deliinnients. Ji»‘ makes 

as high a demand regarding moral purity from his men as 

from his wotnen only his eonriction is that, socially, gr«'ater 

evil results froii woman’s derelictions tlian man’.s. Alice, for 

instan(*«‘, proposes !<» complett' her husband's humiliation by 

bringing shame on him by running away with Curt and 

showing tlnnnselves together that very night at the Theatre. 

Curt, at oiic»* e.velaims — “A strange world I Von commit a 

shameful act e.nd the shame fall.s on him " realising distinclv 

* • 

in ;i moment how social convention is strong in marital rela- 
tions ainl how the woman, when she chooses, can profit by 
it and jilace lier hiisliand decidedly at a disadvantage hy means 
of a scandal. Me stoutly refimcsat once to he a party to such 
a kise trick, as later on once more he opposes her in her plan 
of ehoekmating the Captain hy a charge of defalcation averr- 
ing that he has discovered tliat justice is done anyhow.’’ 

Here we note a new growing conviction in the author 
again.st his old grievance that there is no justice in human 
society (rf. “The lank”) 

^et Curt is Ixiwitchcd hy Alice — the very woman whom 
I'n calls “ the devil ” when he realises the appalling 
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fascination of sex-uttract ion on him. She declai’es, .suitint' action 
to word, that at bottom sliu is " an actress whose manners 
are free, though an excellent lady otherwise; ” — that “ there 
are gross women who like modest mem. ” ('urt is iiuli>e<l 
modest and bashful. The animal nature of man and wonnui 
is for onee set free and it eonies into bold relief in tin* stai'i* 
directions that follow. Curt confesses that Alice has aroiiseii 
the wild beast in him — " that beast which I have tried for 
years to kill hy privations and s<df-inllieted tortures.’' 
Addressing him as her lover, Alice puts Ikm- arms aromid 
Curt’s neck in the face of her hiishaiid ti» spite him and fecN 
a weird and dinholicai exultation at the thought of fri'edoin 
from his power seeure»l at last hy ruin thus hroiight c)n lid- 
husband. 

in a manner .Vlice is Stindberg’s iinwonianly w«»inaii- -;i 
stock character in Shaw’s plays and e.vereises her sway as a 
man-tamer on poor (’urt who goes <lown on his knees to kiss 
her foot and cries out in utliw Isuvildennent - where have 
1 landed r when; am 1 ? ” 

Tn her triumph over her detealed husband she utters the 
indignant reproaeli " you wretch, wbo?n 1 have never loved - 
yon never saw how 1 wa> leading yon by the nose. ’’ In 
reality, however, it is (kirt whom she has been thus leading. 

Though passionat(;iy eoaxial, caressed and fondled t'nrfs 
eyes are at last opened; In^ sees his mistake, ealls Iiit;i 
detestable creature, goes over to the side of the linshainl 
dismissing Alice with the stern rehiik<*- •“ (lo hack to tlic 
hell whence you caini;'. (Jood hyi* for ever I ” 

This jirorluces in h«;r a revulsion of feeling in which .slic 
too n*pn»aclif;s him as a contemjdihle wndch, a rascal ami 
hypocrite com])nred with whom eviui her liitslKind, the 
Captain, is “ a man after all I ” 

She next, repents for her plot against her hushiuid 
(referring to the expected prosecution for d(;falcations} ami 
in frantic liciplessne.ss exclaims — “Are we then cast out ? * * ' 
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f have sprung a mine under myself, under us We are 

lost! your magnanimity miglit have helped everything, 
lorgivcn everytinng. ” 

She even proposes to care for him, nurse him, nay, to 
love him. 

The Captain charitably explains Curt’s past conduct as 
due to his weak nature and the evil inlluence of the atmos- 
phere of his own household. Jle even expresses admiration 
1‘or Curl’s resignation and proposes with philosophical calm- 
ness to elimiiitfte tin? past however humiliating it might he 
—“to wipeout and pass on*’— pleads for forbearance and 
ff)rgivenoss. Curt would place lunthiM* the husbiiid nor the 
wife in th<* right if called upon to judge between them hut 
to both of them hi? should give riitlfess eompuHniun . 

Here wo detect a distinctly new note sounded hv 

• • 

Strindberg suggesting the birth of a new faith on which 
presently we shall have to dwell at some length. 

,\fter all the tables are turned against Alice in this 
tremendous sex-b;ittle — it is the woman who comes to grief. 
Alice appeals on bended knees to Cod for help with lifted 
hands — “(lod in hea\ on! moving her lips as if in silent 
jirayer for relief and sueeour'* and she “breaks out into 
violent weeping ” when a telegram reassures her that her 
plot has miscarried and that all danger from the prosecution 
is over. l[uslKind and wife are temporarily reconciled hoping 
“for something bi?tter ” and believing that “things upset 
ear. he put to rights.’* though not in a day. 

It is true, eventually, the Captain suddenly succumbs to 
death in a lit of apoplexy brought on by the failure of a fresh 
scheme of strengthening bim.self against both Alice and Curt 
hv .in alliance with the Colonel through the marriage of his 
young daughter . I udith with that old man. This creates for 
Alice an occasion for ferocious joy that at last, that tongue 
checked I Can brag uo more, lie no more, wound no more ! 

* * • O, Judith, glorious girl, you have set us free! 
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* * * Oh, there is justice • • * • you. Curt, who lielicvo 

in (jo< 1, ^ive Him thanks on my hehair. TJiank Him for niv 
liberation from the lowtu*, fn)m the wolf, from the vampire ! ” 

But we have to bear in mind that this final defeat is not 
Alice’s work nor has it much to do with tlui st^x-diud tiiat wt* 
are stiidyin;;. On the contrary, the new outlook on lif,. 
represented hy Strindberg's playsof the post-naturalistic period 
is conspicuous hy ivason of the pointi.'d maniu>r in which he 
hriuffs to a solemn close the dramatic presentation of sex- 
duel in married life in '• 'I’he Dance of Death " wIumi all i> 
over with the Captain, who makes his I'xit with the words 
forgive them, for they know not what they (h) ! ” on In's 
dyinir lips. The Lieutenant Ixvirs testimony to his eharaeter 
hy th(‘ remark “.Miss .luditli's father was a i;ood and 
noble man." .ludith herself admits that ‘‘papa is r.e\(>r 
mean." Kvim .Vliee feels “a sfranu'i* inclination to sprah 
well of him " and also that now her own life is now ended ami 
she is “startint; on tin* road to dissolution." Her parting; woriN 
are — “ My husband, my youth’s beloved " •‘•he was a l'ooiI 
and noble man nevertln*less I ' *‘1 must have loved 
that man ^ * and hated him- -I’eace be with him!" 

Wt! have just noted a distinct chanire in .Strindb«*r'^'s treat- 
ment of .se.v-<luel. Similarly we lude a siirniticant ditferenee 
su'.»i;estive id' a development towards a hii'her nleal in the 
treatment of married life as we pass from ‘‘The Dance of 
Death " (11)01) to “The Dream I'lay " (1002). 

Ill “ Thr- Dream I’lay’* (especially Se. 2) we come aeri's.' 
elements that iro to make married lifir foleral)le, if not ijiiit'' 
happy, and which lind no place in the pri*vious piece, clearly 
indicating Striiidberit's rapid advance from his earlier attitude 
towanls the m/.rriaite problem. Sex-iluel is n*placed hy 
mutual co-op(!ration based on the virtues of endurance, 
tolerance, lorbearaiu’e, foritivf’ue.ss and mutual underslandini;' 

The .liuwyer and the Dauiiluer of India would enli'-jhlcu 
the beniuhtird children of Hie earth by tin exemplar. They 
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“ unite their destinies ” with a firm resolve “ to adjust likes 
!Hid dislikes, avoid rooks and stumbling stones,” though tastes 
may differ, peeiiniary difTleulties may arise, temper tried, 
iind hickerin"s have to he deduced hy studied efforts. 'I’hey 
riKilise eompletely that in family life HnvnJiocH uihsI he untlnal, 
(liseovtjr that the worst djin^er to a happy home is from 
sudden an^er and short, sharp accents of impatient complaint. 

The Daiii'hter has to put up with "ood "race with a 
lot of troubles — ugliness, dirt, want of ventilation in the 
house, baby cries, endless hours of sh*(*plessnt‘ss, and worst of 
all, the whinini's, bickerinirs and incriminations of the 
bawycr’s clients. She pines for “ some beauty in her home”— 
some flowers — but is reminded bv her husband that “ orderli- 
ness is a kind of beauty that costs nothin" but its want is 
worse than any other torture to a man with a sense for the 
beautiful.” 

lOven rndra’s |)au"hter lias, however, to admit that “ it 

is more difiicult .() be married than anvthini; else. (.)ne has 

« • 

to be an amjel” to make such a life hap]>y and sweet. As 
decent and intelligent persons, the pair make a fresh resolve 
to forbciir and foriitve in ** a life of (*ommon sulVeriu" ” 
and to forestall hatred by smiliii" at trifles. Still the 
l)au"hfer feels that ‘‘ nten are to be pitied” and the Lawyer 
desperately sti""ests at last — ‘‘this is simply Impossible ! ” — 
we had “ better quit now. ” Vet they endure. not for the 
sake of our promisi's but for the sake of the child I ” — this 
‘•second and "renter hell ” (to the l/iAvyer who has left the 
first hell of his profession), for “ the KW«>eter the hell, tin* 
iireater.” 

Post-marital relation is dealt with also in “ Thunder- 
sturin ” (1{)()7) ri"hlly considered as a drama of old a"e' — of 
retrosjioct - -jirescntin" aiitobiojirapbically man’s slow decline 
f" the final (*nd. In ‘•The Dance of Death,” we have an 


‘ ^'j* Th«» Tliiiinln-Hionii Thii 1 Si*iir.'.. p|i. |s7. 1^'', I'M*. ■-'*■** 
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indirect dramatic recapitulation of the t)ersonal experiences of 
Strindliei'g’s first marriage (lS7o>18f)l) and here we have niniv 
definite references to his later marriages- particularly to lijs 
second marriage with “a young woman writer of A ustri;iii 
birth ” which proved rather unhappy.' 

Gerda was charming to all hut her husliiind to whom shr 
"seemed coarse, vulgar, ugly, stiipul. ” She always svin- 
pathised with .all his enemies who hated him for his indepen- 
dence. Yet the Master Gier huslwnd) elnwished for ten Ion;: 
years the memory of this divorced wife (now 29 ye.ars olil) 
and of their daughl('r .\>me Charlotte with a sacred sentinii'iit 
Avhich to Gerda appears to he very strange, (ierdaisnow 
another man’s wife and Anne Charlotte is with the motlier 
who has “ wiped out all the beauty that he cherished"’ by her 
ignoble connection with a scoundrel like h«*r .seeond hushaini 
Fisher who runs away with a yirl of eighteen — the eoiiErc- 
tioner Starek's daughter .\gnes; and l•ven Anne is unfortun- 
ately gone with them. The father dreams every niirht of liN 
little daughter and in sleep hears her little steps and oni*e 
ex'en he heard in sleej) her v**ry voice 

The husband is the injured party hen^ and Gtrda nlVeV" 
to make amends — to " r**hahilit;>te him; hut he refn.ses all 
such help without in the lea^t he.-iriiig a grudge against tin* 
woman. He will rather leave "things to straighten out" 
themselves without anv foolish .and meddling intiwferener 
from him. Thev do llnallv straighten out. Genla at last 
retires with Anne, aft<‘r Fisher’s departure, in the country to 
live with her mother — and "all memories lie down and 
in peace ! The peace of old ag--I "’ 


( To hf (.‘onlhnffi(t) 

.IaYOOPAI. llANKIMt:!’ 


‘ Cj. itjrii-kniaii'.x liitro(iui:titiii, |t. 13 , Fimt SfrioH. 
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PROSK POEMS 
Love Offkkings 
IV 

To-dav is the last dav of tho vear, Love, tin; verv last 
of the dear, departing year. AiiotlKu* paire olT lifii’s book ; 
am)th(?rstop iieanM* unto deal li. Wild li<»])i;s ai;d fears, tlial 
once rent the soul, an* now for ev<*r laid to n*st. Their brief 
(lay is done. Oh ! the fli'^ht of tiinr*. the end of things. 

« 

To-morrow thy waking ijyes will grei’t tin* Xow Year. 
He it fair and bright --a pious wish, a fi*rv(.*nt hope on (n'ery 
lip. in every heart. But. oh. the joy of Heaven nr tin* Hell of 
deep despair 1 What, what will it bring? Who can see? 
who (ran tell ? "'Yhatewr else it hringeth — the.se it will 
surely bring — gift^ prieel(*ss, gifts supremo — less clouded 
truth, wid(ir charity. larg(>r outlook, mellower views. 

« 

Can irv'n Olympus ever give us back aught of the plun- 
der torn from us by 'I’inn* ? The unelouded joy of childhood’s 
transient day ; the golden ha/.t* wherein, for ra])tured youth, 
basketh tin? beckoning futun* : manhood’s hopt's, boundh'ss 
and surging, 'fhese iran the (Sods restore? No! Onward, 
ever onward, rolls Time’s Hood — sh.attering our dreams, 
o’erwlndming all our hopes, till fails tin* light, and. for a tinm 
at least, darkinrss (mgiilfs both us and all around I Vet strikt*s 
some other hour, as some maintain, when, borne on l.etln^’s 
fide. ,v(! gain a stmnd whore Life, Love, .1 ly, ai*e all once 

t«on! rmnurcd ! 

« 

Thy mercy, we are taught, is intinite and t*V(*r-lasfing, yet 
misgivings haunt this Heart of miiw when, hourly, (*ndlessly. 
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Realities — the common facts of life — flit s^rimly past, before 
my tortured eyes. The doting mother, of her l)al)c bereft ; 
the damsel mourning for the swain she loved ; the blushini' 
bride, robbed of her joy<wreathed dream. God ! Where is 
thy mercy r Where — O tell us where — that Love divine, 
so oft, so sweetlv hymned ? 

* 

Faith. Fortitude. Firmne.ss, will they falter and fail and 
fad-! at tlm hour of trial, in the moment of de.spair, asked tin? 
Saiii, in a mournful strain. Or, tried and tested, will tht'v 
emerge from the lire of life, nidiant, strengthened, ennobled, 
puritied ? Never will 1 forsake th<?m, answered the youth, not 
even were the heavens to fall. Thiin*, then, said the Siiqi, i> 
the path of glory ; thine, a nation’s gratitude ; thine, tin- 
fadele.ss crown. Would that <-ourage unfailing, courage nii- 
bettt, courage such as thine, be the proud possession of all' 
For naught but courage wiiineth lite’s battle ; naught but 
courage seeureth tlie soul’s freedom — man’s nobliist, highesi 
prize. Let couragi', then, be thy gift, () (I(m 1, to this wondroiio 
l.uul of Love and Light. 

« 

Let not failure daunt thee Soldier and Martyr in tliN 
heaven-deserted world. Thou, whom neither l)r*ath nor 
Chain affrights; thou, whom neither Gift nor Glory tempts; 
tliou, strong with the strength of Truth and Righteousness 
why should failure (|uench thy ardour, crush thy hope? 

Despiiir — tread it to dust ami death and hearken to lli<* 
message history whispiws unto thee. 

Despond not ; for is not failiin! often but ti prelude to 
success? What thou needcst is the will — the uncompierable 
will — to seek, to strive, to liiid, to coni|Uer and not to yield. 
Let self-reliance, persistence, undeviating purpose, singleness 
of aim — let the.se be thy weajion and (hsl thy guide. 


S. KiIUDA Ht'KIIsH 
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SCIENCE IN ENGLISH SIHIOOLS 

In view ol‘ the recent discussion on vocational education 
in secondary schools, the following note on Science in English 
schools, which I wrote some years ano, after visiting a con- 
siilerahle number of schools in Great Mritain may he of 
iaierest. 

In practically all the secondary (Grammar) sehoeds 1 
visited, Elementary Science and manual trainin'' (includin'; 
|•'l^^lnentary Drawing) are compulsory, for the last four years 
of the scliiM)! course. This is comparatively a modern depar- 
ture hut all the Head Masters spoke hi'.'hly of its succ<*ss. 
Tlie essential point about school seiencre, as taught in Knsland 
is that it is metint to be strictly elementary and is more 
practical than theoretical, while in the workshop, the object 
si)a>;ht is not formal carpentry but a trainint; of the hand am* 
the eve. 

r have been very much imjiressed with the need for the 
intrixluction of these? as a compulsory part of our school 
course for I feel certain that our present system is so defec- 
tive mainlv because it is based almost entirely on book 

ft • 

kaowledi'c and reejuires our students to learn most things 
mechanically and unintelli:;ently. They are hardly at all 
made to think and not at all to use the hand or the 
eye, Wlien we procee.d to consider the methods that are 
ill a(?tual use in Kiiptlish s<*hools. the importance of the 
matter will be inon* clearly seen. In the •.neantiine it is 

ft 

accessary to insist on our people that, if r«*al ^ood is to 

icsult, it is absolutely nccesssiry that, thcs«* subjects should be 

made a compulsory part of tlie regular school course 

as is done in Entrland. It is imt at all necessary, it is not 
• ~ * 

fact desirable, that the Uniyersity should make them 
subjects of the matriculation examination. For the work 
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both of the teacher and tlio student will become mechanical 
and lose much of its freshness, if elementary science is 
made the subject of a [Tniversity Kxaininatioii. While this 
may be said to be true of all subjects in general, in the 
case of elenuMitary science it is especially and cmphaticallv 
the case, ihit tlie Department of I’uhlic Instruction can 
insist on tliem in its own schools at any rate, as the Hoard of 
Education in England as widl as tlie London County Council 
have done. 'I'hus tlu; regulations of the Hoard of Education 
reqiiire that “ the curriculum (in a secondary school reeog- 
nised by the Hoard) must provide instruction in the English 
language and litc'rature, at least one* other laiiguagi;, (ieo- 
graphy, History, Mathematics, Scienc<* and Drawing. The 
instruction in science must include practical work by the 
scholars. Provision should Imj made* for manual instruction 
and for singing in some portion of tin* school-eurriculum. 

The objections that may be urged against such a scheme 
will, I Indievc, b.' found to be almost entirely ba.sc'd on a 
misunderstanding; even in England a (lisb«>lief is freely 
expressed in school science, and it will be urged tint 
{(() science as a subject of .school (.‘ducatioii is too ditlicult and 
expensive for tliis country, ih) that hoys Iicrt; hav(> already too 
much to do, (c) that mamial training has nothing to do with 
general education and will not a|ipe.-il tr> any but those who 
have a special a])titude for it. 

"Wifli r(!gai'd to tlie objeetioii that .science (elenumtary 
physics and chemistry) is loo dillicult a subject to be suitably 
taught in sebools, it is important to note that by science in 
this conneertiun is nr)t ir.eaiif formal seience — not. so nuieli 
scientific knowledge as scientilie method. Hoys are to he 
taught to observaj, to state the results of observation, to draw, 
under guidance, conclusions from them, .so far as pos.sible. 
and tiro not to be n!<|uired to g(!t up meclianically .so many 
scientific facts and conclusions. It is clear that a course of 
this kind, by stimulating .a sj)irit of enquiry and teachii'!? 
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skill in inanipnlalin*' simple seitmtiCic ap])iU'atus, will serve as 
a potent I'actor in ed neat ion, and in view oi‘ the oxtnnni* 
bookishness (hat onr present system eiieoiiraj'es it will, I 
believe, servo as a most adminihle correctivi*. This, in fact, 
1 have heen assured has l)een the result wherever it has 
been tried. In some scdmols that I visited, a little too much 
is attempted — some part of tlie work that a hoy should do at 
colles;<‘ (after leavini!: school), and the result is a certain 
overlappin;? and a certain waste of enerity. It will of course 
1)0 necessary to avoi<l this. What I would ])roposH would be 
that every hoy who itocs throui;h a school course should have 
a trainini; in seientilic method hy heiiiir made to ‘jjo through 
a course of elementary scii*nei* as a part of iteneral education, 
rather than as a preliminary to ;i specialised trainim;. 

This will not entail much additional work on the part 
of students. Inmost Knulish schools, tin* rule is to assijpi 
two and half hours to live hours a week in the tirst four 
classes to science-teachimj;. I would propose two half hours 
a week in the first tlirei* elassi>s only. 1 have heen assured 
on all hands that, as a rule, hoys re-^ard work in the .seieneo 
classes and in the workshop as recreation, and I fully believe 
that under proper iruidanee it ean he made so even in this 
country. For this tin* t)ne essential fai*tor is a uood t«*aclier — 
the (piestinn of e(piipmeut as will presently ho seen will not 
he a ditlicult one to deal with at all. II<* inM*d not necossarilv 
be a graduate, hut he mtist have had scientitic training. In 
other words, ho should have re«*»‘ived sonn* training in scientitic 
method and should take an inti*rest in his work. I would 
propose thiit a training class in science he attached to each 
of the training colleges atid that a candidate for the post of 
a science, teacher should, if possible, h.ive gone through a 
course there. It would also he desirable that he should have 
done some work in a workshop that should form an indispen- 
sable part of the cipiipiiuMii of every laboratory, either in a 
college or a training school. 
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It will be seen that for the science classes thsit I suggest, 
one whole-time teacher will, as a rule, he sufficient. He may 
also take charge of the object-lesson classes in the lower 
department of the school. It should l)e understood, however, 
that a science class should never contain more than fifteen 
pupils — the fewer the better. 

In one of the schools] visited, (he heuristic method is 
said to be followed with great success. 'I’he hoys are required, 
as far as possible, to discover for them.selves physical and 
chemical facts and laws, the teachers supplying them the 
necessary guidance. In several schools, especially in the 
larger schools, on the other hand, (he tl^■lchers deliver regular 
lectures followed by laboratory works at which the .student 
is required to carry out experiments mainly illustrative of 
lectures, while in some schools, an attempt is madit to 
combine the two methods. This obviously is the right course. 
For in the school — science such as I advocate, there should he 
as little as possible of fornnil lecturi*s, ihere should he no 
attempt made to make tin* student learn facts and theory of 
which he has not had tirst-hand experience. As illustrating 
the method and extent of t<‘:iching actually pursued in many 
of the schools visited, the following statement kindly supplied 
by the science master of the Kxeter (irammar School will Iw 
found to he of interest. 

The regular course of .science teaidiirig here is (livided 
into four years. The work is divuh'd up .as follows 

1st near age 13-1 1). Simple experiments on Mensuni- 
tion Den.sity, Pressure, llarometer, et(r., and a little h'*at. 
This work is almost entirely pracdical and the boys do all tlu- 
experiments themselves. 

2nd year. Heat and laglii ancl a few experiments intro- 
ductory to Chemistry such as determination of solubility, etc.-' 
A few lecture e.xperiments are shown, but the boys do most 
of the work themselves. The theoretical work is all based ou 
the result.s of experiments done beforehand, and very lidl'* 
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is done which the hoys cannot investii^ate experimentally for 
themselves. 

ird-ijeui'. Chemistry — Chemical and physical action, 
compounds and mixtures, soluhilitics, air, water, oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and its compounds, sul> 
phur and its compounds, chlorine and hydrochloric acid. 
Here again the teaching is based entirely on the boys* practi- 
cal work. The above outlines merely indicate the general 
scope of the work, but of cour.se the compounds are not con- 
sidered apart, but always in relation to what has been done 
before. 

4Hi-nt«ir. (.’hemistry up to tin* Ijondoii ^Tatriculation 
and also simpb*. volumetric analysis. Sometimes, time is 
found for some simple i|ualitative analysis. The method 
used is slightly dilVerent to that in the third yivir as there is 
not sufficient time for tin* hoys to cover the whole ground 
practically. In the sixth form, the work de])eiids entirely on 
the examinations the boys wish l<» take up. Some iKiys are 
prepared for scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, others 
for the .Vriny and Medical Kxaminations. Tn addition 
lo continuing the work of the other t years, Organic 
Chemistry. Klcctricity and Magnetism and Sound arc all 
taken up. 

The most suitahle proci‘duro would prolwhly be that the 
student be made to perform experiments for himself and make 
his own observations and deduct ions, the teacher directing, 
explaining and supplcmeuliug. these observations and deduc- 
tions. Por this purpose a peritsl of 1 j hours, twice a week, .j 
an hour for oxpinnutory lectures and { hours (roughly) for 
experimental work will probably suilice. 

No haixl and fast rules need, however, be given as every 
trained teacher ought to h;ive his own way of setting about 
fhe conduct of such a clas.s. 

W hatever lie the actual procedure adopted in the matter 
a combination of lectures and exjicriincntal work, in every 
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school vorv SfreHt Cfirc is taken for tin; rccordiii" of th(i 
experiments by the students, lilaeh hoy is provided with a 
note book in wliicli ho enters a full <leseription of the experi- 
ment he performs, a skot.-h of the apparatus h(^ uses, the 
results he ohtains and the conclusions he dtHluces. AVIieii 
he is sufTiciently advanced he is re<[uired also to draw und«‘r 
guidance the graphs emhodying the results, whenever this is 
possible. This is looked over by the teacher and I’eturiuid 
after correction, as a rule mark:)d. It is impossihh; to 
exaggerate the importance of this. The training thus sup- 
plied in methods of neatness and thoroughness is in itself of 
the greatest educational value. In the (‘ast«of our stiuhnils, it 
will also provide a most valuable e.v«‘rcise in tlnglish composi- 
tion, which may under good management h‘ad to most excel- 
lent results. This, of course, supposi's that th*‘ hoys will have 
acquired a working knowledge of hhiglisli hidon* they proci'ed 
to laboratory work. Tli(*re is a «liirieulfy of using noti* hooks 
(not in the way of tin; introduction of s ‘ienee-ttviehiii'; in 
schools) but with a proper system of teaching lOnglish in 
schools which I trust, will he iulrodueed before loug, the 
diiTiculty will by no means prov»* to hi* insiqierahle. 

The following syllabus is a sample uf the work that is 
attempted in many of tin* secondary schools. 'I'he Hoards of 
Educations require generally that the eurrieiiluin and tin* 
time-table of the Avhole school must he approved by the Ikxinl 
and must provide for euntinuity of instruction in (vieli of the 
subjects taken, and leaves <*ach seliool to formulate a sclieiiic 
and submit it to the Hoard for approval. 


(57. Dun^lan College. 

Aye l:i. (/) .Measurements of length.s, area and voliinn-'> 
simple experiments on weighing, IMiysieal object les.sons. 

(ii) Densities of solids and liipiids by various inelhods, 
Use of tubes and cunstruetiou of Jlaroimders. 
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(//») Heat, 'J’heniiometry, elementary ideas of calorimetry 
and changes of state. Mechanics. Centre of gmvity. 
llomcnts. 

.Iffe IS. (i) TJie composition of air and water. The 
nature of rusting and hurning. 

(}i) The composition of chalk and other carbonates, 
carbon monoxides, the hardness of water. 

(tit) Heat, Calorimetry, Boyle’s Ijaw, etc. Mechanics. 
Triangle and Polygon of forces, moments. 

A(f«‘ l-l. (0 The composition of salt leading to the study 
of chlorine, bromine, iodine. Determination of sim])lc 
(‘({niYalent by silver nitrate solution. 

(// ) Sulphur and sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide, sulphides. 
Simple work on acids and alkali. 

{Hi) Ileal expansion of li<|uids, solids and gases. Vapour 
density aiul llygrometry. 

Agr IS. (/) Ammonia, the oxides of nitrogen : probably at 
this stage the theo'a'tical considerations involvinu' Dalton's and 
.\vogadri»'s lhe(»ries would be introduced. 

(//) A course on light or a first course on metals. 

{Hi) A course on electricity or a second ^•ourse on metals 
and organic chemist rv. 

It is obvious that this syllabus is much loo extensive 
lor the jiurposes of our secondary schools. It is, in fact, 
eoinplaiiu'd that in attempting it the Knglish secondary 
schools, really attempt loo muc*h. As far as we are cojjcorned, 
ill view of our limited resources and the low standard in our 
cidleges, the following syllabus will be as much as we need 
altcmpt for sometime to come. As I have stated already, the 
nnilly important thing is not the amount of science that is 
•louo lint the thoroughness and metliod of doing if. 

I. IMiysical object lessons. 

II. I'nits of lengths, use of foot rule, meter scale, linear 
'’pi’iiier, comparison itf the various scales, measurements of 
lengths, practical erithuiutic. 
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III. Measurement of areas of squares, rectanglt>s, 
triangles, measurement of volumes of cubes and spheres. 
Practical Geometry. 

lY. Graduation of a measuring glass, use of the burette 
and of the balance. 

Y. Hydrostatics. The surface of a liquid in an open 
vessel, horizontal water level. Spirit level. Water works. 
Pressure exerted by a liquid in all directions. 

Second near. Archimedes* principle. Specific gravitv. 
Pressure of air ; pumps. Motion of Ixxlies under gravitv. 
Oscillation of the pendulum. Boiling, conduction, convection 
and radiation of heat. 

Experimental hygroinetry. 'rcmperaturc. The theinin- 
meter. Graphical representation of variable physical (|uantitit>>. 

Simple phenomena of statical electricity, dynamic elect ri. 
city, magnetism. 

Chemislry. Effects of heat on water ami on variotis 
substances ; Salt, .sand, sulphur, eharcwil, alcohol, inagnesiuni. 
lead. 

H listing of iron, increase in weight, change of air, 
necessity of air. 

Heating of metals. 

Burning of sulphur in air. 

II. Oxygen. Hydrogen. Water. 

III. Carbon dioxide. Nitrogen. Acids, liases, salts. 

It will be seen that the equipments nece.ssary for working 
through the aliove course are extremely simple. In order that 
one teacher should bo able to attend to a whole class, the cla&x 
should not have moie than 10 to 15 students and it would lx* 
neces.sary to have as many sets of the very simple apparatus 
required. It is essential, however, that a room should lx* 
.set apart for the class (one room will be enough) with working 
I enches running round along the walls or in the middle 
(according to the space available) provided with cuphoanis 
below for the reception of the apparatus to be used by the class. 
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In many of the schools, a shed provided with carpenter’s 
benches and the necessary tools form tlie only equipment, 
the Iwys being nsquired to work (only once a week) from 
drawings as well as from models in manual training. T 
believe ordinary carpenters suitably trained in artisan classes 
will he able to take charge of classes of this kind, if 
drawing is made compulsory, as it ought to be in all recognised 
schools. Of the educational value of a course of manual training 
and drawing it is not necessary to speak at length. At a 
rect'iit conference of secondary school teachers held in London, 
there was no diflerence of opinion on the subject, and the 
niajority of the teachers present were evi?n in favour of 
introducing it into elementnrti schools. 

I). N. Mai.lik 
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DEVELOrMEXT OK CHEMICAL INDrSTlllKS AND 
ITS NECKSSfTY 

Tluj country litis been tiskod to conccMilratc its wlioli. 
eiioruy on tin* spiimiii" tiiid M-ctiviii^ question tis HirotJeahi 
timl sintruj tiro iilontictil. Hut tlicro is tinolhor iispiuit. of 
sinidexlii yet ivliicli, altliouijh rocoijniscd by irtihatniti (Jtiudhj. 
htis boon lost si^bt of by tlio i^enortil public, rnditi ctinuol 
atttiin full smn-nj by the rcvivtil of spiiiniiuj: and wotivin:; 
only. The tittontioii of the "onoral public must In* drtiivn 
towards the dcvolopmont of the chomical resources of tin* 
country, since every industry inuiu:iual)lo htis ixot to depend 
upon raw mtitorials in which cheniictil science ])ltiys some role 
in some form'or other. Clii'inictil science, in tact, is closeli 
interwoven with almost all the iiulusf ries of a country mon^ than 
almost any other science. The public must betir it in mind 
that national pre-eiuinence in chemical iiuliistry ultimately 
means ti national world supremacy. The country thtit pro- 
duces best chemists must, in the loii" run, be the most, power- 
ful and wealthy — because it will have the fewi*sl wastes and 
unutilised forms of matter, all ilu^best products of commerce 
manufactured at the lowi'st cost. ; its food products will he 
the most nouri.shin'? ami tho chi*apest ; its inhabitants tin* 
most healthy and the best developed, thrifty, ri^sourcefnl, 
intelligent, utilising their country’s rtisources in the host 
possible way. Such a country is the least dependent upon 
other countries, the most prosperous in peace and the niosi 
formidable in war. 

(iermany has taught the world an object Ics.son in this 
respect. She turned out ]iharmaceutical and chemical 
products annually valued at. 1,125 crores of rupees. W ind is 
tho secret of this vast wealth that she has been drawing ••’O"' 
all over the world ? It is the iiiohili.siitioii of her prnclici'l 
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chemists who harnessisd all the resoum^s of Nature availaldo 
in the (fountry and converted them into national wasalth 
during tin; time of ptnice. it is her chemists a'^ain th.at enabled 
her to keep up the lisrrible lii'ht ai'ainst practically the whole 
world, durini; the recent uar. 

ilotli n(*rniany and America nsconnisi'd the fact Ion" 
a"o that education c>f a nation in advanc<‘d che.miflry and 
hii;her physical science is the most payinu- iuv.'stment liiat 
any country can make, and that competition hetwi en civilised 
uatiojis is nun-ely a competition in sehuKa* and applicatit)ns 
of the same. The results are too well-known to-day to enu- 
nierat)’. 

The (lerman aiul the American I'niversiiy leLrnlaf ions 
made research work prolitahle for the slinlents who were 
readily ahsorheil int<i varitais chi'iiiical ii)dn>tri('s afterwards, 
the majority shininu' in iheir respei'llve work ami incidentally 
draw ini' (‘iiorinous wealth for tin* henelil of them>ielvcs and 
(heir respective coontries. Meanwhile (»iir I’nivi'isitics. follow- 
ini' in (he foots|i>p of iht> I'niversitii's of conservaiive Kn^land 
are. merely multi^dyini' l•\amil\a(ion>i and academic distinc- 
tions of all kinds lo"«'iher with evpenses. pnttini'all sorts of 
ohstacles in the way of tiirniiii' out practical men, who would 
have the ahiliiv and urit to vi'iitiire into tin* field of industrial 
development of the country. I’heinieal research in our 
I’niversities, like tliat of Kni'l.and, is yet irreally diseourai'e<l 
hy makiiii' it most iinprotitahli* for an avi'mirt* sliidenr. 
As a result, our rnivtM’sitie-. are 1 iirnini: out a number of 
theoretical men craniniiMl with hook work, mere teaelnu's and 
assistants with no sidf-eoutldenee to take up any responsible 
'vork in the industrial lield. The majority ar.* eontenl- 
ed with the time-honoured eh*rical and subordinate sm’vioe. 

Our professors and teachers, who are "(*nerally the piek 
of intellect, are olTered such small salaries that any skilled 
artisan would refust* to aeeepi, Porrrh/ is (he exeuse put 
lorwivnl by our University authorities for their utter nei'lect 
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of scieiititic and vocational education. IIoav can a nation 
having such poor educational tauilities as n'l'ards industri.d 
science expect industrial prosperity ? 

"What ahout the handful of our tt^chnical clicinisls niosf 
of whom have had rludr technical education abroad ? Inspiic 
of the Ion*' and expensive trainiiio; tlu'v had to under<;u in 
order to attain their ([ualitications, most of them have been 
struggling for their v<!ry existence «iither for want of sulli- 
cient number i>f industrial enterprises owned by our eoindry- 
men to employ them or for want of linaneial support from om- 
capitiilists who light shy of miterprises eoneerning chemical 
industry. The salary ollered to our technical chemists in 
Bengal are miserable — very often not much more tbiiu clerks 
or other skilled labourers. 

l[ow can our chemical industries thrive in the face of all 
the.se drawliacks ? 

Our capitalists must In* made to realise tin* situalion and 
loose their purse-.striiig for the est.ablislnuent of leeliiiical 
institutions all over the country where our youths may obtain 
proper sort of trainiui;. They should eome I'nruard also lor 
the establisluiieut of s(;veral industries the country is badly in 
need of at the present moment. 

The example of a Iarge-he:irt»Ml mendiaiil prince carry- 
ing on silent but .solid work in Burma for the. developmenl 
of her vast resources may well serve as an object Icssini in 
many capitalists baviiiii tbeir wealth bieka-d up adlluT in 
(iovernmeiit papau’s or in ja!wa*IIa>ry air iii landa-d praiperly. 

This uuM'chant priiu*a* is im ailhaw than Sir A.K.A.S. 
Jamal of llaingoou. .Many peoplaa in Ba>ugal nmst hava? Iward 
ahout his enormous waaalth hut va*rv faaw oiitsida* Huriiui kimw 
alxiut his various industrial activities as they know about 
those of tha; well-known 'I'ala of Baimbay. 

Sir Jamal, hadter known ;is Iha? Iliea) Kimg of Burma to- 
day, originally came from Kalhiawar ami started his c.arani' 
as an ordintiry man. By perseverance find Ihrifl, 
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jiidi'iiieiit iiinl »Mili‘rpriM‘ In* gradually rosn, sicp l>y step, tt) 
Ids pn*s»*nt. position. He was the founder and owner of 
the rndo-ltiirina I’etrolenni (*o., for tlie devidopnient of 
whiel) he had to toil day and niu;ht in mud and dust 
during: his early career. Now his annual ineonn* from 
this l.’ompany alone is l.iru'er lha»i those of many native 
chiefs. 

Ihirma owes her clttin industry to him. lie was pro- 
haldy the tirst man in the wlnde of India to venture into 
the lieid of eotton>eeii oil industry. Heshles. he owned 
a few riee mills turnini; out .several timusand maunds of 
Ihirnia riee. 

In ItM.’i, I h:nl the «;ood fortune of eomim; in direct 
touch with this ■;r«*at man ami was eimasjed hy him 
to formulate sonn- .schemes of chemical industries in the 
l*i‘o\ iiiee. 

He had seen some reports about tin* possibilities of 
toakiii'^ pap(*r from bamboo and In* immediately decided 
•o phiiiife into this enterprise. The dilliculiy of oldainiiijr 
'■•■01*1 ic soda at a reasonable price at that tiim* which must 
obtaiin*d in fairly laru;** t|uautity for making the paper 
l’''l]> Iron, l)}ii|)i,o,j^ ,|j(l d;imp his enthusiasm. 1 was 

'lircci,.,i to solve the problem. .V sidution was at la.st 
loiiiid and causti'* soda wms manufactured from a kind of 
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elllorescMMmf iu I'ppor l?imn!i known as “ Sapia.'" 

More than 10 lacs of niptaw ||ji\ c horn sp<>nt for bnililin" Jipa 
large paper mill, includiiiij the (.'auslic Soda Plant altaelicd to it. 

I had, however, to l(‘avc Ihirina suddenly under (loveru* 
meat orders as J was told that they did not like Hengali 
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chemists, espticially those trained in America and the post of 
chief clnnnists nuist h<! reserved for Eiiropccans. 

The ^ood quality of su<{:ar-t»inif f^rowing abundantly in 
upper Ilurma also drew his attention and experimuiits in 
iniinufaeluring sugar were started at this time. To-day Sir 
.lamal owns nearly a lac of acres of land for cultivating sugar 
canes, tO lacs of palm trees for tap])ing and making sugar out 
of their juice and two modern plants for manufacturing 
refined sugar, each costing him over ;{(} lacs of rupees. A 
large <lislillery is Ixung instalh‘d for the manufacturing of 
spirits from tlu^ hy-produets of the sugar mills. The large 
(li'inand for ehaivoal in llurma as :> sitbstitute for coal led him 
t(* launch another big i'literprisc in the way of erecting a 
Wood Distillation IMant, which is also insiriiig comj)letion. 
The enormous quantity of riei* bran obtained by milling rice 
in Jbirma wbi(*h eontaiiis .a good percentage of an edible oil 
Jed him to lay out a large sum for the erection of an oil 
extraeiiou jilant by ihe iuo(l"rn solvent process. 

llesides the above industries, he started a bone-mill and 
a soap factory tin* ran materials for which are abundant in 
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Burma. Sir .iainars conrKliMicc in tin* lew 

Bengali Chemists who wci*«* the main lactors in planniin; ani 
erecting these factories, anioiii' whom Mr. M. Sen ua» lln 
foremost, has, however, resulted in his li.inding over the 
entire technieal management and control of live of tin* ahovi- 
factories to a IJengal concern I :im e.)nnected with. Tlie 
starting of a few other siiiisidiary industries nlilisinir the hv- 
products ot his ditlei'cnl lactorii*'. .arc ;ii present under eonleiii- 
plation under the new manageniiMit. and I d.iresay if lie lives 
a few more years Burma will enjoy the henelit <d‘ a fevv 
pioneer industries cm;! neered hy the enterprises and \v(‘;iltli 
of a single Tndian merchant. 

Jlesides his activities i he indiislri.i! Iii;e. Sir .lani.d is 
equally interested in the educition.il development of his 
community. Ilis large grant in various schoeds and other 
charitahle institutions should also he an idijeet lesson foi om 
rich men here. 

It is iri(l(M*(l ;i piiy (h;if a vasi (vMintry likr ours lHII “I* 
natural resources and wi'alfh (viiinol prodiu*^ niorn l)old-ln*'U‘^''‘l 
captains of industries like Tata or danial. IMs liin*' 
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rich men of Jhmgjil should shake olf their tirac>honoured 
lotharsy and show to Ihe rest of the world that Bengal, which 
can boast of more chemists than any otlnu* Province, is also 
going ahead in industrial dt;veloj)ment and becoming the 
i-entre of large ehemieal industries that will furnish the key 
to all oilier industries. 

J*. Das 


A IIIDDLK 

( Ffihii ////' ilffiiiiiii of' liiololf rtm ( inf lurloifl^ 

Von ask of in , di'are,>i. with kissis Ilia! burn, 

Whv iniirlil a lover be slid best to liver 
Wliv do briulit tresses to i:rey s(» soon turn? — 

'I’liv heart awaits treinblini; liie answer 1 ijivt* : — 
A ridille insoluble lift* neetl not prove, 

When we have iliseovered the inauie of — Love. 


1‘. (i. 
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CURTIENCY DIFFICULTY IN BKN(iAL UNDER 
EAllLY BRITISH JlUFvE 

(1757-1772) 

Soon after the battle of Flassey, Bei)jj:al was faced with a 
great scarcity of silver currency. Its iinniediale cause was 
the rwlueed import and tlie increased c'xport of silver from 
the province under ' early British rule. l’’rom the very 
1)eginning of the English East India Company’s trade, bul- 
lion, especially silver, Forme<l its chief import to Bengal. 
During the .Years 17<tS to 175(5 the amount' of bullion and 
merchandise sent to Bengal by tin* English Company uas 
.£6,l!00,02.‘l and C2,2S.‘»,s 13 respectively. But during tin* 
period 1757 to 1707, the Company did not import from 
England a single oums? of gold or silver to Rengal. This 
stoppage of the import of bullion was due to many (siuses. 
After the battle of J’lass<*y, tin? East India Company received 
considerable amounts of money from native rulers as tribute 
and compensation. Englishmen, who now began to make 
enormous fortunes in Bengal, transmitted their wealth by 
bills drawn on the Court of Directors of the Company in 
England. But the chief cause was the largo surjdus of 
territorial reveniie, especially sinc<f the grant (>1 tin; Ihuvani' 
to it in 17C5. The other Euro)H‘an Companies which iilso 
had to import bullion for iiiiancing their c.xport trade, 
discontinued their import of it, for they were provided with 
ample funds by .selling bills to the English Compiiiy’’* 
.servants, anxious to remit their fortunc.s to Europe. Rengal 

* By the ^rant of tlif Dnwttiii Ilf in Iho KuMt rinliii Cuiiiinn.v 

the entire rc von lien of the provinoo, on iiaymont. of nii niiniial trilnito to Mm- 
Bmporor aiiil n yctuly allowam i* to th«? piipppt Nnwali of R» nKuI. 
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was thus deprived of the usual import of about £780,000 of 
Intllion per annum. 'I'he deelinin^ trade of Bengal with 
I’ersia and the lied Sea reduced also the import of bullion' 
from that source from about £250,000 to G 5,000 per annum.] 

£11 addition to this decline of import, large quantities of 
liullion were exported out of Bengal to other British Settle- 
iiKMits in India aud to China. Nawab Mir Kasim, after his 
defeat at the hands of the English in 1708, Hed from Bengal 
with an immense treasure. The sjieeie alone which he 
cfirricHl away, has been estimated at 1] million pounds 
sterling. Even omitting this sum, Bengal had lost during 
the period 1757 to 1700, “by delieiency in the usual imports 
ef bullion and by exportation f)f silver, more than eight 
million sterling.” Mandeville, writing in 1750. observes that 
after the annual tril)ute has been sent to llelhi, “there is 
hardly currency enough left in Bengal to carry on any trade, 
or (sven to go to market for provisions and necessaries of life 
till the next shi]>ning arrives to bring a fresh supply of 
silver.-” The imperial tribute to Delhi in pre-British days 
never e.xceeded 1 1 million sterling. 'I’he hardship caused by 
the loss of eight million pounds within ten years of the battle 
of Plassev, mav therefor** be easilv imagined. 

To remove lh(* eeonomii* distn*ss eaus(*d by the shortage 
of currency. Lord (’liv** tried to establish bimetallism in 
17(‘)(», by intmlucing gold eoinag«*. The following regulation 
was accf>rdingly passed ** that tin* new gold juohur should 

weigh 17‘.).l grains of the lineness of 20 carats (and) 

that this gold mohur should pass current and be received in 

‘ \ — ..’I rii’j*' fif" f/ii* Iifi./ S* 1*1* ■/ t'ti' ».s*l (ii'** ; IiI/SPL' 

Hi Brn.j.tl ( I77v!), |i. Wi. f(ii)tiiiiti\ 'I’Im* niiwi's i|Ui>t«*il in this foot hivn ooiivortiMl 

Dit« sterliinr nf jIip 2s, li,/. pitf rii|*«M*. Vi'n*!.**! \v;is iho Kiiv;lisli <iov«M'nor in 

from 17, ;7 

lottnr of the *J7(li Xovombor, 17.Vi. Thi.*« loltor is tjiiotpil in Sionart's 
Pfin* /'/7. ' !■/ apylivil U* tht' Sf«i** «’/ the 1 / /Ii’iijj-i? (1772\ pp. 

flip ncnvniii in 17«.\ fli«' trilnitp nf I* of rnjwsUo 

tilt Ml. Kinjioror cmistMl *1 fiirlliiT ilraiii of l»nllion out of liiMiirn). 
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all payments, whether of a public or private nature, in 
exchange for I t sicca rupees.’’ But to guard against tlu> 
export of gold which was more convenient for such purp().st>$ 
than silver and to encourage the public to bring gold to the 
mint for coinage, tlio legal rate for gold mohurs Tvas fixed 
at 171- per cent, above their market value in silver. 'I’hose 
mohurs, having been in circulation for IS montbs, depniciat- 
ed so much in terni.s of the rupee that even in Calciilta, 
mohurs exchanged for rupees at a lo.s.s of about 38 per cent. 

'Phis depreciation of gold in terms of silver was, accord- 
ing to (lovernor Verolst, due to the growing scarcity of silver, 
caused partly by its reduced import and partly by its exjwt 
to other parts of India and to China. He attributed lliis 
scarcity of silver also to the intrigues of the shroifs (nioiiey- 
changers) and to the preference of silver by foreign com- 
panies for the purebas)' of nativ(? products, Mr. Verelst and 
the Council at Calcutta, in their le(t(*r of the .'Ird February. 
1768, to the Court of Directors, referred to ‘'the fatal conse- 
quences which must unavoidably attend the vast exportalioii 
of silver out of this country ” and olwerved that it was then 
“difficult to ])rocure silver at the I’residency, in exchango 
even for a humlred gohl nndiurs. ” In another letter to the 
Court of Directors, they remarked that they had been greatly 
disappointed in thi.'ir attempt to establish a gold currency, 
as with all their inlliieiice it would not circulate, “so wedded 
were the natives to tlu; particular spj'cie they liad been 
accustomed to. ” Btit neither the (iovernor nor his Coimcil 
realised that behind these outw.ard causes, tlmrc w'.as .a deeper 
economic cause at work, <•/*., the opt'r.ation of (Ircslianis 
law which led to the driving <»ut of undervahutd silver by 
over-valued gold. 

In fact, the gold currency of 1766 had intensili<?d tlir 
currency troubh?s .so much that during the next two years 
“ internal traffic cea.scd,” The heading Eurojican racrcbaid'* 
of Calcutta petitioned Mr. Verelst in 1769 to dovisji 
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rtiMiedy, The petitionei's observed that “ at present the 
distress is so i;reat tiiat every incrctiant in Calcutta is in danger 
of becuming Iwinkrupt, or riinninii' a risk of ruin by attach- 
iiient on his '^oods wliich would not sell for half their value, 
it liein}; impossible to raise a large sum at any premium or 
bond.” tn the opinion of the petitioners, gold might still be 
?iiade a convenient currency for Calcutta, though not for 
the trade of Hengal in general, if the shrolTs were prevented 
from “ taking .advantage of the necessities of those who c.arry 
frad«! to the AHrKiit/x (places of manufacture)." They accord- 
ingly proposed tin; coining of mohurs, half-mohurs and 
([uarter inohurs, “e«|ually in value and standard to those 
coniinonh' called Delhy, forbnhling by (government) authority, 
any shrolf, under pain of severe line and imprisonment, to 
»‘xaet more than one ])er cent, for exchanging them into silver, 
for the purposes of mer<*hants trading out of Caleutta." The 
.\rmeiii<‘in merehanis of C.alcutta tiM)k a wid"r view and 
suggested in their petition to the (lovernor “the immedhite 
coinage; of mohurs, with all their divisions and subdivisions to 
one anna, sixtf;iMi sit’ca vahn' of pure gold," as univm'sal legal 
t, 0 Hh*r throughout the provinc<‘. They also observed that a 
large ipiantity of gold had lately been imported to Calcutta 
ami if silver was not to he had. let the (iovernment coin 
tnoluir with all its subdivisions, because “ any coin whatever 
is Ih'tter, than no coin at all.'” 

The English (Iovernment in Bengal, in its r»*ply to these 
petitions, observed that the distress, eaused hy the scarcity of 
silver, was not coiiliiied to Caleutta .alone hut was spread .all 
over the provinct;. It accordingly proposial in an advertise- 
nient of the ITth.lTiue, 1 ?(>'.). t»> issue a gold currency through- 
out tile province on the following plan : — 

" I'hat a gold mohur he struck of tin* tineuess of the 
Anciiait Delhi mohur coined in the first teiiye.ars of the reign of 


• Tit-n'. Ap|iriuli\ No. -Ui 
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Muhammad Shah’ which shall be issued and received 

in all public and private disbursements and receipts whatever 
at 16 sicca rupees each inohur.” Jlut ns the moliur was too 
large a monetary unit for ordinary purposes of (uirrency iu 
a poor country like Bengal, ‘halves, ({unrters, eighths niul 
sixteenths ” of mohurs were proposed to bo issued to supply 
the place of silver in smaller monetary transactions. To 
encourage the merchants who had gold for coinage, all 
duties for gold coinage except one per cent, to defniy the 
actual cost of coinage were proposed to he abolished. Tlio 
legal ratio fixed between gold and silver in this new irold 
coinage was more nearly equal to the market mtio lietweeii 
the two metals than was the case in 170(5. Jhit even in 
this new legal ratio, which was <le.seribe(l by the (iovernincnt 
as “ the most just and ecpiitable ]>roportional valium betwejen 
gold and silver,” the value of gold mohurs hati been nvti- 
ticially increased by r>-‘ p(‘r cent. 'I’he events of 17(50, llierc- 
fore, repeated them.sclves. The Iasi remnant of silver wcni 
out of circulation and the liimtdallism attempted in 17(5!' 
broke down. 

William Bolts-' remarks th.'il ‘‘among the variety of 
iniquitous abuses practised in Bengal and ad jacc'ut provian’s, 
to the injury of individuals and great hurt, of tradt? in 
general, tve may properly rank those of the spurious eoinago.s 
which have been made of late years both in the gold and 

' MuhainiiisLil Shah n ifriifil in Dciiii fi.Mn 17|«| f,, 17 ^s. 

‘•Of th«! known tJtaiithinl.-i of L'ohl in HiinlijiHin. th.ii of Miihnininatl Shah a|.|'r«irinii<l 
iiRan'st to the iiroportitiiial value of umi ,ilv,.|- „i tho tiuir. It was lli«'ivf‘U«' ll•l•■|d^•'l 
an posdfdsinsf a two-fohl ailvantaif ; it was lii-.m .miiimi jnr i||,> |■l||■|)o.H<• i»f rvi l.-it - ‘ 'i'"* ■* 
^onoral carntnry in roiiiriif.'n f ; th>* ir.iiJirifuiM of u,!,. hail ^'ivrii it a vain*’ at "'a' 
and KCiitiriiciital in tint iniinl.^ of fho pco|il*-.*’ -Otlrndn,- jj CurrC'‘j>'in'lr>c-’\ 

Introduction, |>. xxi, fooMiotc. 

. “ Bolts— r/nni<(d<o-a^fon‘< on Indinti /l/fo p. 

William Bolts, a junior servant of th- Kritrlish Kast Iiitlia Company arriv.-.l in 
in I7«0 and rcsigncil th** Company 'h hi-i vio- in I7W. Within Micko six ycar.'^. hf. .n i 

to his account, am ns.qod a fortiinf of IFi- w.m later on deported lo I "-* 

hiif^liflli authorities in llfMiifal ami he joined the linpi-riat (*oiiipi'iiiV of Tri' -''* 
llo published his Conaidcrafions in 177ll. 
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silver species expressly contrary to law and appireutly for 
fraudulent purposes.” Hut it may lx? said iii reply to this 
charge that the hardsliip cau-sed by the iinsatisfactoiy 
(Mirrenoy system of Hengal iin<ler early Hritish rule, proceeded 
from two sobs of causes, one of which had becMi at work 
iMjfore the English had taken any pari in tluj (Jovernment 
of Bimgal. 'Ihe other resulted not from any deliberate 
attempt of the Company to defraud tlie people, but from 
the changed character of the ff)rcign trade of Heii'ial from 
1757 A.l). and from the well-meaning, though injudicious 
attempts of thi? Company at currency reforjii. 

Th*! silver rupe<* had been the chief measun* of value and 
Ihe legal tender of payments in Bengal as well a> in other 
parts of Xorthern India,' under the ^Mughal administration, 
notwithstanding the fact that tin* revenue was reckoned in 
copper t/itiiiM. (Jold was then coined to a small extent as a 
supplementary curnmey. It was generally nsial in making 
presents and in paying triliutes. The mohnrs wen* usually 
struck for the convenience of individuals, who wanteil to Jiave 
their gold conv<*rteil into coins. But the (iovernment did 

not trv to maintain anv fixed legal ratio ladweeu the two 

• • 

nu;l!ils jiiul ^oUl was allowed lo find its market ratio ii\ tt'rms 
ol’ silver. For small transactions in Ikmixal. jieopli* used 
rotrrlrM (slndls), (»!’ which a lariri* aniount was re;xiilarly 
imported from llm Maidive Islands,- Ihit roi»'r'irs were in 


' H«it ilu» jrtiUi b'ln, ulmsit ’'i w I- t::i‘ -•.it'.iliirii .liii iti Si-U! i.i-nt 

rims Miiinu'ci (S/.-ii i /*■■ M X**’ II. ]». I in !!.»■ ic.iil.lli* 

"I llir .-•!Vfii1c(*iilli I'l'iifiiry, • .s iM.-it •■i.-:-.** ! *• Mil*i;\*’s ;jii' 

«'|irrriii iiioiipy ill tin* III' lit'in-.il.” Kvimi n.>!i r.»: j!ili t iii liii* rni-Iiil" i*:' 

tin' vrivi*.** jiii •’!* iln' i* *11 i-i 1' in ili*’ 

i («• !!« iit 1 \\ l.mig'* \\'V rtii’. S!.i\i'rmii>. 

Ik'iiKnl iliiriiit: tl»*' y«':irs ai**!* ii-ni.ii 1 ^*^ “ C. I'l i r < - in*; :iri' m-I sr-'U in 

ll' ii'-'.il. I'nr tlioy ni:ik(' list' (it* . i-l*:'}.! y .-I' wliii'li niiki'Mr /ii ninl 

'•1 Mviy-isv*. jMiiiicji. luvdritiii:^ im llii’i'i* rm* ft'W nr .•■.■• **■ in ! !n' »■* .ini r_\ . iirnkf :i 

’"I*"'- I li'-y (‘(inn* rroiii till* M:iliiivt> If is iiiii i'i 'fiii-j ?•’ lo r*’ tlnit iV.'' 

>>iiiljiiiii ,if id Siii'ai iltiiiii-,: fill' Iffli itinl I**i ii n-iri.i ifs; n:;-* .iltii-'isil :ii.w 

•H'l ■ ■ ilioiiiifli till' wri’i* r.inrli In Snr.il lli.iii !•' lli*n::.t!. 
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some cases us<xl for lar^ monetary transactions also. As 
late as 1707, the revenue of Sylhet was paid in eowripN. 
Even the annual trihuti's fi'om some feudatory princes wen; 
paid ill coionPfi.' lint iiispite of the occasional use of coiorhn 
for (juite lar^i transactions, Bengal practically had silver 
monometallism up to the year 1700. 

'riiough the llupce remained practically unchanged in 
weight and purity in Northern India throughout the Moghul 
period from Akhar to Muhammad Shah (l550-l7tS), there 
was no complete uniformity of currency even under the 
strongly centralised administration of Akhar and his three 
immediate successors, because the rupees struck by tlie 
Emperor in ditVerent years were treated as dilTerent species of 
coin. As Tavernier " writes “ the longer time that a rupee of 
silver has Ihmmi coined, the less is it wortli than those coined 
at tlie lime or whii.-h have been coined a short lime, liecausc 
the old ones having often passed by hand, it wears them and 
th(*y are in conse(|uenee lighter.’’ T’liis jiractice of charging 
a discount or hut to on the coin, according to the period for 
which it had lieen in circulation was thus adojitiMl originally to 
pr(!veut worn-out old coins from replacing the newly coined 
ones In circulation. 1?ul this jiractice, even wlien the dis- 
count charged was not arbitrary, must iiave caused considi'r- 
alile hardship to the common people who could not read the 
year of the Emperor’s reign which such coins carried upon 
them and accordingly could not ascertain tiioir actiml value. 

Hut with the disinl«?gration of the IMughal Empire after 
the death of Emperor A urangzih in 1707 A. 1)., the ditVerent 
Indian 2 >ower.s set up their own indepeiuieiit mints and slriieli 
their own coins. L'nder such circumstances, uniformity ol 

' '1 liiirstoii, ill hiji of tin- i,f fhr Tm ifut ii'M nf thr Iiiihii ('••niyihfi, 

i|iiotf'.i l)ii} iri'iity criL'ittriMiiiTir, of ihi* Mitli lliTrriilii r, liv a (rilHitury |inni‘i' ‘h'lV-:* 

wJio ;i!/|‘i>i!il lo ]riy Ktihuns of »'iuri-ow In fin* Kii.iL liniin Cfilil|Jiiliy, UM In’* .|||IM*1‘* 

tribute. 

“ Tsivmiier ot Itnliu ( Hall K I'dilioii), Vnl. I, |.. 2U. 
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standaKl could hardly be expected. It must, however, be said 
to the credit of the quasi-independent Nawabs of Bengal like 
Murshid Quli and bis successors, that tJiey did not taiiifter 
with the weight and linenoss of the sicca rupee, struck by 
them, with the year of the Mughal Ibnperor’s reign stamped 
upon it. This sicca ru])ee on account of its triennial rc- 
eoinage,' seldom lost its original purity. But th(r sicca rupee 
was not the only circulating medium in Bengal. The balance 
of trade, being generally in favour «»l‘ the province, the rupees 
issued by numerous mints in dilTerent parts of India, |)Oured 
into that province and entered into circulation. The coins of 
these different mints were not of the same uniform wcisrbt 
and rnicne.sM. Some of thtj.se mints (‘ven d(*libcrately debased 
their coins. Or, when the mint autboriti<.‘s issued •'otMl coins, 
jjcrsoiis were not wanting to subjei't tlu'se coins to every 
species of debasement . This debasement gave the shvotfs an 
opportunity of ebar-jim; such an arbitrary boHn as tlnw could 
settle with the owner of siudi coins. In this l>argain. the 
shroffs, from their superior knowledge, bad always the advant- 
age. Thus, a multiplicity of coins, in varitms stages of 
debasement, (?xisted in Bengal, even before the battle of 
l*la.s.soy. What the Knglisli did, w.is to make “confusion 
worse coufoumled " l>y their **arly. snp])oscd currency rt‘- 
form.s. But as economic scienct: was. at this time, in a state 
of infanev, their blunders in curnMicv matters mav be easily 
pardoned. 

•1. C. Sixn.v 


' .\s Vi*i-olst wriii'N. ** :it thi' •■\[>ir.'ifion fhn «' «!i. tt fhi' siiT.i rtju'i tljiii 
'■itllfil stiiKits. ai 11 l-Ihi p.irla t'f tin* uriu'i'n.il tlfiinmiii.if iln'V an' I’amVil fii !!;r 

cliirilv hy till' HliriifTii, n iid liiriii i>ai'k ivcriiiiMl, .-imi ci ll.•it'l)U(■lltly raisril it: 

'dim* Id 1 1,,, lifijiiiiiiniirii'ii. iliMltn'iiiiL: tin- I'xpi-ti.'si.-s ni’ A-ittain*. 

•“b'HjiiiiiiLr Hoim'lliiiijf tliun I? |»« r ivnl Hy !hi>i uprratinn. flir .•ihrufls ,i;ain mi .iiIv 

na l«riH ii|Niii till' vtiliio Ilf fill' I'liiii rviTy iliini \iMr ; att Milt jiiiiair'' to 
Kiica iiiiird. .\ trinuiiiil n is *ln' of iliis n'lrulat ton. 
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THE WAl? AND THE SEX RATIO AT RIRTH 
IN BEXOAL 

Tho approximately even balance of the sexes in every coun- 
try is a well known fact. That the recent Census in the Uniteil 
States of -Vnierica shows two inillion men in (txecss and thaf 
the Census of the British States is likely to sliow almost as 
s'reat an excess of females aiv facts that are to be larufjlv 
explained liy imiiii_c:ratioii. 'J’hen' is always an excess of males 
to be found in an immi^rant population and the excess in Beiiital 
is in the main due to this causi>. If a coin is spun a via'v 
large number of time's tin; times it eann; down •• ln;ads ’’ is 
almost exactly as many as the tinn.'s it comes down “tails ” 
because the chances are even. 'I’he rough e(juality in the 
number of males and females when large numbers are dealt 
with, follows similarly from the laws of probability for tlie 
chance of boy or girl at each birth is apiiroximately, although 
not exactly, even, '.riie death-rate among males is higher than 
among females at (nery period of life. Every doctor knows 
and every motln.'r will tell you that boy babies are more diliieult 
to rear than girl habit's, and at later stages of life except 
about the timt; of first eliildbirth tin; man runs risks and 
undergotjs hardship from whi<;h the woman is shelteit.'d. fn 
almost ev(;ry eoiintry this is balanccnl to a gr«;ater or less 
extent by the fact that more boy Iwibies than girl babies came 
into tho world. 

Explanations of such a phenomenon in tho present 
condition of linmaii kiiowii;dge must he ha/ardoiis in the 
extreme but tin: proccs.scs of evolution may alford one. 
Barents to-day are anxious for male, children and in earlier 
stages of civilisation this has been more obviously true. 'Hie 
favoured wife was the wife who bore sons to her hnshand. 
The father of many sons established his race at tho expense 
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of others who had not. I’hus families in which tliere was a 
tendency to breed male oifspriiij^ survived at the e.vpensc 
of others. This process may have evolved the human race 
which now produces something like 1050 boys to every 
1000 girls. 

Apart from groping in the dark to find explanations 
there are incidental variations of “masculinity at birth,” the 
term used by statisticians to exprc.s.s the ratio of male births 
to female births, which have been and are beim; investigated. 
,\ proposition which was advanced durin<; the earlier part of 
last century was the “ Hofaeher Sadler Law.” It laid that 
masculinity is slightly hi<;h(‘r among the lir.st born than among 
others, and held the field for many years hut has heeii shown 
to have been ba.sed on in.sutrieient data and to be unsupported 
by the figures for targe ntnnh(>r of instances. 

Th(? theory which prohahly excites most interest at the 
l)re.scnt moment is that war has an appreciable eflVct at the 
male ratio at birth. It was advanced and di.scu.ssed on the 
Iwisis of figures for bellitierent countries in the case of war 
between Sweden and Itussia, the .Vast ro- Prussian 

war of 180ri and the Franco-dcrin.an war of 1^70. but 
the data on which both the support cs and the opponents of 
till! theory worked were in every case ludicrously inade> 
(plate. The late war, when all the tiirures bt*come availa- 
ble, will put the theory to the di'cisive test. !Mcanwhih* in 
a pa|>(‘r read liefore the Hoyal Statistical Society in 191!), 
Mr. S de Jn.str/.ebski showed that the number of male 
births to a thousand female births, which had been 1039 in 
England and Wales, I0t3 in Scotland and 105t in Indand for 
the decade before the war rose to 10K5. 10.51 and lOti.’l in the 
three countries rc.spectividy for tin* jieriod from the middle of 
ltn.5 to the middle of liMS. lie showed a similar rise not 
®'dy in Australia, New Zealand, Hungary and Finland but 
also ill the Netherlands, Switzerland and Dmunark which 
"(Me not at war. 
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Tn India, where there is no compulsory registration of 
births as in European countries, figures of the same accuraev 
arc not available. Births and deaths are, however, reported 
through the village cliftukidai'tt and figures for Bengal an? 
published annually by the Sanitary Commissioner. Thc'nj 
are a certain number of births which go unreported and more 
of tliem may l)e female births than male births, but with tlia 
system unchanged there is no reason why the proportion of 
unreported births should vary from year to year. Thus 
though the figures may be .somewhat inaccurate they may )h> 
used with safety in comparing one year with another. 

The figures for Bengai show that the numlier of male 
births per thousand female births returned in the Province for 
ten years before the war were as follows : — 


1004 

-- 1059 

190{) — 

106(5 

1005 

— 1050 

1010 -- 

1068 

1006 

— HM)9 

1011 

10(53 

1007 

1061 

1012 — 

lOfiS 

190S 

— 10(58 

1013 — 

1068 

The average 

was 10(55. 



1’he corresponding figures for 1914 and the 

following year 

'ere : — 




1914 

- 1075 



1915 

- 107(5 



1916 

~ 1075 



1017 

- 1071 



1018 

— 1074 



1019 

— 107{) 



1920 

— 1060 




The average for to 1010 inclusive is 1075 winch is 
above the average for 1004 to lOl.'l, The figures show that 
even in Bengal, who.se jxjople suffered no casualties in fh« 
actual fighting, the proportion of males to females at birth 
rose very appreciably during the years of the war. As has been 
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niontioned above, a similar rise has been noticed in the non- 
belligerent countries of Holland, Switzerland and Denmark, 
[t seems therefore that if Nature has been mysteriously 
replenishing the wastage of male lives which the war has 
caused, it has been doing so not only by producing more males 
to the races which lost so many in casualties, but has been 
doing so also in the races which, though they suffered many 
of the hardships resulting from war conditions, were to a 
large extent, the spectators of the actual fighting. 

Jt is unsafe to base a theory on the figures for a single 
vear hut those for 1920 seem to indicate that the ratio of male 
to female infants at the time of conception began to fall 
immediately the war was over. The figures for lOli are 
curious. They seem to indicate that Nature had inside 
knowledge of Kuropean politics which most of us had not ! 


AV. II. Thompson 
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THK AirEX OF THE STONES 

{From thr Gerntan of Koneffarfeu) 

All blind with a^u went Beda forth, 

'L'o preach to men the Lord’s command, 
From town to town he roamed about, 

A little Ijov led him bv hand. 

And everywhere the aged sire 
Oave out the AVord with youthful fire. 

Once him did lead his boyish guide 
From mischief more than base desire, 
'l'o a lone vale where many stones 
Ijay in disorder, saying, " Sire, 

’J’hese men assembled here beseech. 

'I’hat you to them the Gospel preach.” 

'I'he blind old Sage then chose a te.xt. 
Explained it ; and the righteous course 
Of life he taught ; iinplonsl, conjured 
His fancied hearei’s with such force. 
That his swelled heart did rain apaci* 

Big tears adowu his lK>ly face. 

And as he closed with usual prayer, 

“ Father in Heaven, we are Thine own, 
'I’his Kingdom wide and all the Power, 
And Glory hw is Thine alone ! ” 
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Ten thousand voices rent the glen, 

“ Amen ! 0 Holy Sage, Amen 1 ” 

The youth aghast fell on his knees, 
Confessed his fault in broken tones, 

“ Hast thou not read," old Beda quoth, 
When men arc silent, speak the stones ? 
Avoid, my son, th(* scoffer’s way 
Tjet not thy wit thy soul betray. 

Jesting with holy things is vile. 

And sharpen* than the two-<Mlged blade 
Is th<‘ recoil with double force 
Tpon the sinner’s scornful head : 

When hearts of men to stones do turn. 

In stoni.'s oft human hearts do burn." 


PoST-OUADUATE 
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LITERARY, LINGUISTIC AND OTHER SKETCHES 

III 

POLISH SKETCHKS 

II.— Grammatical and Phonetic 

The Slavonic languages have not decayed to such an 
extent !is most of the other Aryan languages. This state- 
inent is well illustrated bv the hinguage of Poland. In 
this respect it ditt'ers from Sanskrit only in having seven 
instead of eight cases, namely the nominative, genitive, 
dative, accusative*, vocative, instrumental and locative, 
the ablative, which already in Sanskrit agrees often in form 
with either the genitive or dative, k'ing absent. A IVmv 
traces of the dual are yet di.scoverablo; it was in actual 
general use up to the seventeenth century. At the pres(*nt 
day it is used instead of the plural only in the case of “hanrl," 
“eye” and “ear, when tin* (lucstion is of the two hands, 
eyes, or cars of one and the same person. Like in Sanskrit 
there are three genders, masculine, feminine and neuter. 
Adjectives, participles, pronouns and numerals are subject 
to declension. The conjugation of Polish verbs is a rather 
formidable business ; we have simple and compound eon jii- 
gational forms; the seven simple forms are derived either 
from the Present or the Intinitive Stem. There are live 
conjugations, further a variety of irregul.-ir verbs and a host 
of grammatical niceties. .Viid yet, Polish children do not 
seem to experience partic\ilar difTiculties in learning their 
mother tongue, and the Pole is rightly proud of his languag*! 
and has prc.served it intact .against all attempts of Kiissian 
and Prussian attempts to deprive him of It. .At an ilM ited 
moment the Prussian Government, some ycar.s ago, resolved to 
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Germanise the province of Posen hy buyinij out Polisli landow- 
iiere and settling German farmers in the country; hut the 
chief result of the attempt was that the German farm»jrs 
Iiad to learn Polish and thr*ir children learned Polish from 
their parent’s house-servants and farm-labourers, just as 
Kiiropean children in this country learn to speak ilindustani 
Ijfifore they learn English, with the dift'erence that the 
second or third geimration of Germans grew up often into 
intensely patriotic Poles. 

A pjige of I’olish lihjrature has to tite uninitiated a ratlnfr 
startling look, and yet it is much more easy for a foreigner 
to learn to read Jind pronouce Polish tlmii it is to read English 
or French. Of coui’se, if one is confronted with a sentence 
like ‘ chrzaszcz hrzmi m trzeinie', which means ‘the beetle 
luims among the i-eeds’, one may he excused for being cons- 
cious of something akin to dismay : hut even that sentence 
is not quite so formidable as it looks, if one only knows how 
to pronounce it. During the (Jreat War many people puzzled 
over the name oM he strong Galician fortress of Przemysl ; 
it is nothing hut what in pl.'iin English would he written 
I’shemysl. 

If one wants to pronoum'e Polish words correctly, the 
following points should he noticed. 

Consonants arc eithe. surds or sonants. Surds are not 
accompanied hy a vibration of the vocal chords, hut sonnnt.s 
are. P,t,k are surds, A, f/, // are .sonants. If one place." 
a linger lightly on the throat in the region of the Adam ’s 
apple, then when prtmounciiig p. /. k, shar]) s or sh om* feels 
no vibration, whilst such vibration la'comes quite evident 
when pronouncing A, </, tj, z and various other consonant.s. 

Further, in all Slavonic languages most consonants 
can he pronounced in two ways according to the position 
of the tongue and, to a certain e.xtent, of the lips. 

In the one group of coii.soiiants the tongue has the posi- 
tion which it astiumes when the U‘ in Held or the // in yes is 
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pronounced ; this group is aptly called by a term used in 
Sanskrit grammar : the palatals. In Polish there are fifteen 
palatal consonants ; when pronouncing them the lips should 
he somewhat drawn out sideways, somewhat like Avhen 
pronoitncing the cc in the English word * see*. The result is 
that the consonant sounds something like an intimate combinii- 
tion of itself with a y. To indicate this consonantal modi- 
ilcation Polish orthography uses either an oblique stroke placi^l 
over the consonant, such as S', or it affixes an i to the conso- 
nant, as in Sienkiewicz, or pies the doy, sinno the hay, ziarno the 
yraln \ pies is therefore a nionosy liable and siano and ziarno 
are disyllahles ; / and all consonants followed by /, as in zinia 
the whiter are palatals. The other group of consonants is 
pronounced either with the tongue in its rest position or in the 
position in which it is placed when pronouncing the Sanskrit 
cerebrals, or the English p and /. 'I’o this group belongs the 
l’oli.sb letter / with an oblique stroke through its middle, which 
is pitmounced lik(* the English It in all or the Arabic U in .Mlah. 
To repre-sent all the consonantal sounds Polish orthography 
has taken refuge, in certain eases, to combinations of Roman 
lettei-s. In this respect Polish is less pcwfect than Eussian. 
Such combinations are ez to denote the English ch in church, 
HZ the English sh, r is always equal to tn in hats or the German 
z in Zeit, ch is pronounced like ch in loch in the Scotch dialect 
or in the German words ach, Ijoch, acht, Spanish j or Greek 
or Russian , tin* jihvainriliya of Sanskrit. 

In addition to the lettei-s referred to there is the c with 
a dot over it representing the j of the French word ‘ jour ' 
or the Persian ; z by itself represents the sound of the English 
z in zone or the « in rose: the french.; sound is sometimes, 
for etymological reasons, represented by rz. 

The following few rules grimtly facilitate the correct 
pronunciation of Polish words. 

All consonants at tJie end of words, even if repi’esenled hy 
souatits, are pronounced like the corresponding surds, thu!< 
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mininding one of similar rules in Russian and (lerman and a 
nell'knoAvn rule in Sanskrit. 

further, all words with few, usually only apparent, excep- 
tions liaA'e the stisiss or accent on the last but one syllable. 

Finally all vowels aire short. A is always pronounced 
like! the <! in father or the ejt in Sanskrit, but of course .short ; 
P is usually pronounced like the e in end, i like i in hit, o like 
0 ill on, never like o in bone, u is like tlie English oo in good, 
never like m in fool or u in unit ; // is a dull i sound like the 
German u in Mutter. 'J’he Polish language possesses also two 
so-called nasals, an and h with a subjoined kind of hook, 
the first a ‘nasal’ o, the other a ‘nasal’ e; they are of the type 
of vowel sounds indicated in Bengali by the dniurli’a bindu. 
\ characteristic feature of tin? Polish and other Slavonic 
languages is the prevalence of sibilants and combinations of 
sibilants ; as a matter of fact, Polish has thirteen of them. 

We conclude our disquisition with quoting the last 
sentence of Sienkiewic/ ‘(^uo vadis Wcdlc zas dawej bramy 
Kapenskicj wziiosi sie dzisiaj malenka Kapliezka z zatartyra 
nicco napisciii : Quo vudiu, JJonime r in English — Not far 
from the ancient Porta Ca})ena there rises to-day a tiny 
chapel with the scarcely h'giblc inscription ; Quo eudi^, 
Domine ? 


P. Bruhl 
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Th0 Fugitive ; — By Rabiiulranath Tagore, Macmillan aiul (!o., 
7 6 net. Hr. Kabimiranath is the greatest Indian writer living. Ills 
fame is world-wide. His latest book — 7///* /'V//'V/<v---is of the same In-rh 
level of poetic acliieveiiient as its predecessors. His seems to be an mifailinjr 
fount of poetry — perennial, inexhaustible, ever fresh, ever new. Tin* 
entire life of man is his province— man endowed witii lofty aims aiul 
high ideals. He depiets life as it is, with its ballliiig entanglement ol' 
Will and Fate ; .thci mutual mockery of ideal and fact. Hence the iin- 
ceasiiig charm of his bo<»ks. There, in lovely linished pieces, In? weave.- 
sweet poetic chaplets — delicate, fragi-aiit, .Hiihlime. Light and shadow- 
play, fight, chase each other, as they do in aetiril life. A deep, serious 
meaning lurks in every one of these literary gems ; a lolty lesson in all. 

Do we not hoar the echo of the Persian poet — Jami, rlalahulilin 
Rami, and Sanai in them Ainl what w»indt‘r ‘r Were they not cimecmnl 
with the very same pnblcms ; \e\eil with the very >ame mysteries of 
life and death as our Indian poet ? Hence tlie same line i»f thought; 
hence the same spirit animating, guiding, eheiM-ing tliom all. ^^:ls 
not the pursuit of Truth and the cx.altation of Beauty their aim and effort 
too ? What mission, greater ami nobler, can a poet umlertake to preach 
and proclaim ? In language riffli ami resonant Dr. Kabimlranatli lia> 
uttered the lougiiig.s of his heart, and given expre.ssijjn to the thoughts 
that lie uppetmo.st in his niiml. These longings andthe.se thoughts are 
as old as the hills, but each age has it.< owu ex|M)iient and interpreter. 
Rabindranath is the exponent and intcrpret(?r of our age. History will, 
jierhaps, call tlii.s age the age of Hahiiidranath. In him the vague 
aspirations of India and the inarticulate thoughts of the Indian jit-oplc 
have received a bold, vigorous, stirring expression. 

Truth and Beauty — it is their triumph that llie poet coicbralcs. Through 
their portals man attains sovereign power ami spiritual pre-cmimmee. Ih»s^ 
then are the goal which Imrminity is striving to attain, ami I lie 
task is to point, to lead the way. The poet and the jirophet arc hut one. 
Never will time .sever the tie between them. Both leach and fci'jdn 
guide the groping steps of man. 
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Rabindranaih has reached the highest summit of literary fame. 
Another brilliant "cm added to the intellectual crown of India. 

<< Our life sails on the iincros-seil sea whose waves cliase each other in an 
elernal hide-aiid-seeh. It is llie restless sea of chang;e, feedins' its foaming 
iloeks to lose thcni over and over a^^ain, b^atin^ its hand a;^ainsl theealrn of 
llio sky. Ijove, in the centre of this eirclitij' war-<lanco of li‘^ht and dark, 
yours in that "reen island, where the sun kisses the shy forest shade an<l 
>ileiiec is wooed hy birds, sin;,nn 2 r ” (p. 7:i). 

Yes ! Our life sails on the uncrossed sea. Verily, it is the restless 
^i>a of ehaii^o. 

Is it not the restless sc‘a of chantijo that we are sailing on in these days 
of storm and strife ? ()1«1 landmark.- an* bciiii; swept away ; old traditions 

are last fiidinj' out nl' sij^ht, out of mind ; new li*»hts are ^leamin^; new 
hopes are shininiif — thoui^h shining; afar — throii<rh the mist and ha/e 
of tears and toil and travail. In (*very direction— wheresoever we 
turn — there is restless, iinee^isiu*** (•lianLi:e and aetivity! in literature, 
ill art, in science, even in the perilous sphere of politics. Within 
the last two decades marvellous lias lieeii India’s pro;j:»*css. Pro^jress, such 
as she ha.s made, could never have been eoneeivcil. anf icipate«l, foreseen, 
tueiity years a;>o, by the m'»st invincible of her optimists. 

The laurel and l.u* [lalm and the heanto tlio<<e hcrahlsand pioneers; to 
those hi;^li-soule 1 seekers after Irutli ; to those uneompromisin;;- worshippers 
of fjove and lh*auty and Ui^hteoiwiiess ; to those fearless and untlinehim^ 
workers who wooed wisd<im and poverty and p.iin to nj)lift their 
eountrvnien and to forward tin* eause of their country. 

The Kast is stationary ! 'flu* Kast i< uncritical -pledt^iHl, heart and 
soul, to a retro'^ressive social and ndi^ious c«»de ! The East is incapable 
of united, conoerted jKilitical action ! Such once was the taunt, the c;ihe 
mockingly tluiij^ at ns ! Hecent achievi'inents in Science and Lettei*s — 
art* they not the best refutation V lleeeiil events in the domain of polities 
— are they not the best an.swtT r 

'flu* tide of progress Iuls .sc! in. Who e.^!! stop oi stem the tide!' But 
those who love Imlia, and love her dearly, would fain see her ]»ros|H'r, 
dirive, advance on the road of ordereil ]»rogress ami idiasteneil self-control, 
ihe path of progress is the path of glory, hut we fervently pray that the 
jouriiov along that j^ath may bi' a jmirney marked by peace, concord, and love. 

bet poets, artists, siiitliors, civilians and soldiers — let them all confri- 

their share to this noble, cherished end. 


S. Kiiriu Bvkusii 
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The Indian Problem.— C. V. Andrews, 1921. ?p. 191. Prioo 
He. 1. Published by Messrs. Nelson & Co., Madras. 

This is a collection in a handy form of Mr. Andrews’ essays 
discourses on the many questions now engaging the attention of tlu. 
country. This includes his writings on political, economic, educational 
and social topics. It opens with his famous essay on “ Indian IndepeinU 
ence ” which is followed by his articles on India and the Empire," 
Letters on Non-co-oj^ration, and other papers on " The Swadeshi Move, 
ment,” "National Education,” "The Drink Evil ” and “The Opium Trade 
of India.” 

If in these days of deluge of political writings on India, one needed a 
Lit of plain talk from one who has taken to the non-co-operation creed from 
a humanitarian and idealistic standpoint one should turn to Mr. Andrfws. 
1 would discuss in detail the opening artiide whieli contains in a niilsliell 
his whole creed. The second ami the third follow as corollaries. Tlii> 
standpoint is one diametrically opimsed to the other group of political 
thinkers— the Im|>erialists, c.y., B. (’. Pal in ami HtHpirr or 

Wedgewood in [ndo-BrUiith Ommtuocealfh, Mr. Andrews believes that 
the facts of history are against the * Empire ’ theory of human advance iiml 
that Indians can have no honourable place consistent with self-respect in the 
British Empii-e. So in the opening article on “ Indian Independence” lu> 
tries ^to face realities ami not to acquiesce in that which destroys man- 
hood and self-respect ’ while Mr. Andrews makes no secret of his essentially 
human standpoint he summons to his aid political doctrines. Krom Sir John 
Seeley^s famous book “ The expaiision of KnglamI ” he draws a gloomy 
picture of the future of British India “ ‘ To withdraw/ Seeley .<avs, ‘ tin* 
British Government from India would be the most inexcusable of all 
conceivable crimes.’ \\hy? Because '-these are his words — ‘we (the. 
British) have made India incapable of depemling on anything else.’ Ami 
again ‘It Ts be feared that the British rule may have diininidied 

whatever little power of this sort India might have urigiiiallv |)os'se>s<*<J.’ 
I have quoted these blunt harsh and unpalatable .sentences again and 
because I want to ilrivc home to the miml tlie degradation wliicli India 
has reached by tamely submitting to a foreign rule all tliest* years, without 
making any united effort to throw oJT this yoke of subjection 
This is the destructive side of current British- Indian |K)litical tlmiigbl- 

The means he suggests are brought out clearly thus; “ One thing J 

believe, will come out, namely that the attainment of Indian Indepemleiicr 
must essentially be bast'd not on any appeal to arms, nor on any violeiic*?? 
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))nt on a complete realisation by the people as a whole of Indian natio naliiy 
(p|i. 5-6). This a^ain has iieen brought about by British Rule which 
would bt! at an end as Sir John Seeley says India does begin 
to breathe as a single national whole — ^and our nile is perhaps doing more 
than ever was done by Former governmeuts to make this possible.” By 
iinolher (jiiotation from Seeley he tries to rally to the noii-co-operationists’ 
>tandpoint ' If the feeling of a common nationality/ says SeeleVj ' began 
to exist ill India only feebly ; if without any active desire to diive out the 
foreigner it only creatc<l a irotioii that it was shameful to assist the 
foreigner in inaintainiiig his domination, from that day almost our Empire 
would cease tti exist.' According to Rev. Mr. Andrews Mahatma CSandhi 
bv bringing about this psyehulogieal revolt in the minds of the diseased 
Indian people is the great Mirgo«>ii who by incisions is leading to the 
reooverv of sclf-respcet and inanboml and independence in the patient. 
We are here reminded of a <|uite different surgeon, in the |iages of a nice 
book on /lo/Ai/z *V///;Vi//ri//Af/>/ written ill 1 There tlie British (lovern- 
ment is held up us tlie surgeon undertaking an operation on India for 
India’s good, lie holds his patient in a steel-framo and the extremist 
movement is hehl as the result of a dreadful sus)>ieion that * the surgeon 
means never to let the frame be taken off, not tliongh all the inner lesions 
be healed (pp. 117- IS). Bevan la-lieves ‘that the extremist suspicions 
of the surgeon’s intentions will not be justified : 1 believe he will act 

honourably by bis pat ic rit and take off the steel-frame when he is satisfied 
that the work of healing i>» complete.’ The present real danger f» r the 
patient is lest Iw'lween the two surgeons the heart suddenly gives way. 

F'oST-GjtADl»ATIC 


The Psychology of Progress or the Thirty-seven Prin- 
ciples of Bodhi )>v flip Anagaiiika Dharmapala (Pp. •')l. Thp Malialiodhi 
J^ocipty. Caleulta). 

I liis littip liooklct };ivpa in a short summary* form flip essential i(tiali. 
hwtions wliicli are iippilpii in a ilisciplp to treail the ({p»'at Path to 
^'irxaiia. The exposition is fairly elear and eompacflr wiren. Of course 
^ht. size oi the laioklet prreliides any detailed explanation, for it is essentially 
■ summary. A little more uniformity in the transliteration of Pali and 
■Dskrit words as* Well a* a (greater care in putting; the diainetrieal marks 
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might have ilistinotly sulded to the usefulness of the otherwise very 
well printed and attractive little booklet. The work is a))propriately 
issued “ ill coinmeiiioration of the visit of II. II. H. the Prince of Walos 
to the Holy Land of the Buddhists.^’ 

l*().ST-(jHAl)l'ATK 


The Secrets of the Self (Asra'r-i khadi ) A Philosophical 
Poem by Sheikh Maliaiiinuid Ii|l)al of Lahore, translated with an inlroduetiuii 
and notes by Reynold A. Xioliolson (Pp. x\xi and 1 17. Macmillan Jt ( o). 
Both the poet and In's translator are well known to stuilenls of Persian 
especially those who love to ramble in the tpiaint bye-paths of Poi-sian Mystic 
Poetry. The introduction by Dr. Niehnlson is leariunl and synijiathetic 
and his translation achieves the task of preserving to a great extent 
the spirit of the original, without saorilieing the rhythm and beauty of 
the English language. 'riie poet, a> he himself has put, it apjieals 
to [)osterity 

I have no need of the ear of to-ilav 

1 am the voice of the poet of to-morrow.** 

His message has been inspired by the iumhIs and tin* '•tress of the modern 
world. Tliougli mainly addressed to Islam, we might as well understand 
it to apply to the whole of humanity at present with proper nnMlifi(*alions 
needed by each eoininunity and race. The messagi* is of scdf-allirinatioii, 
self-development and self-expression, — that oidy by exerting to the 
fullest the power.- one i.s endowed with one achieves true salvation. To 
many in our land the present-day turmoil and strife stfcms bewildering 
and they long to go hack to the good old days of dreaming speeiilatioii 
and the tranquility of a nuHlitative life. Such good souls lind theinsclws 
very comfortable and Iqbal seems to have no sympath}\for them. He 
wants men of action, men full of energy and vigour who are not afraiil 
of the turmoil, who are willing to throw themselves into the very niulsl 
of the battle and to take the lea*J. This is a most imjiortaiit need of 
India at present if she is to take her placi* in the world. Our pcopk* 
have to learn the d««ctriiic of Religion through Action— the real Karina 
Yoga. Iqbal preaches it with all the passion of his soul. Iti pli^t?e^ 
it sounds very egoistic, very selfish, but the envy of the age all the world 
over (and chiefly in Imlia) is for men, wh*» are allbve the dreams 
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of Iluaveii aud salvation, fur men who would work and try to achieve the 
highest ill themselves not that they inij'ht be free but that they might 
load the world to higher progress. 

< *To become earth is the creed of a moth ; 

Jle a contjneror of cartii ; that alone is worthy of a man. 

Thou art soft as a rose. Be3onie hard as a stone, 

That thou mays! be the foundation of the wall of the ganleii ! ” 

Over and over again one hears in this poem the call to action. It 
is the clarion call to a leader of a maiikiiul. The expressions are many 
and varied : 

“ He to all else as a Ida/iiig lire,'* 

„r A man still, not a piece of elav,*' 

or else “The pith of life i< eoiitained in action:’* 

lilt liie message is the saiin 

“ Hiiild thy elav into a Man, 

Hiiilil thy Man into a World!" 

Though garbtMl in the language of Islam the Ilindu also will find 
the message of life in » his stirring poem. After all, Islam need not be 
taken to mean meielv a partiimlar religion lint might W taken in its 
widest sense “that wliicli brings about iKstce or salvation." 

l*0>T-(illJlI>l ATt 


Village Education in India— Oxford I'niversity IVess, llt’O. 
IV^IO. I’riee 

This is the report of a commission of Knquirv in India by the ('hristian 
Mission and it has clear and definite ideas about the future of missionary 
filiication ill India. Xo (»iie is oblivious at least in Hengab what the 
imssions liavc done fi»r higher eilueation. In the fare of the impoiuling 
changes, mass movements, transfer of ediieation to Indian ministers, 
the growth of the Inilian ehtireli and the keen desire for more and Iieftei 
whioalion, a iii'od was rightly felt of nioro co-ordinated :iiul systematic 
effort, 'file probleins dealt with are of the greatest moment to Indian 
public lif,. and no Indian can afford to do witiiout a eareful reading ot 
beaut iful chapters on the problem of literacy, the village-schools 
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the maintenance of literacy, the vocational middle achool, the edncatum 
of girlsy physical welfare, and specially the school as a comtnuiiiiy Centre. 
The last Chapter (VI 11) dealing with social organisation of the school 
can be read and re-read with profit by every Indian educationist. In India, 
if its innate spirit is to be maintained, the raising of the moral tone of 
education can no larger be deferred. Moral relations are as wide as our 
contact with others. Education should not, therefore, be a mere means 
to such a moral life ; it should be the life itself. The truest education, 
therefore, is that whose administration, ciirrieuliim and method of 
teaching are most {lermeated with the socnal spirit. ... If in eilueation 
one is seeking an adjustment between t'e child and the environment, 
this will not be attained by divorcing the school environment from iili 
that the child has known and ex{)erienced.*' The methods propostMl 
are sound and practicable. “One of the most marked cliaraeteristics 
of schools in certain needy areas of .-Vmeriea is the variety of suim'hI 
functions they perform. In some defective coiiiniiiiiitios the seliooi 
is temporarily attending to most of the duties of the iiome, thi' 
church and other social institutions. ... In India, where tlie villugis 
have such enormous needs along every sanitary, eoonoinie, social iiml 
religious line, the mission school slioiild be eipiipped to ri*spoiul to tht* 
need for social leadership and comniuiiity service. A teacher, especially 
ill a mass niovenieiit arra, should take fur his seli(H>l the whole coiniiiiinity in 
which he is living, not merely the little children who irregularly freijuenf 
a certain building. Fur a large |>art of the education iieiMicd in tiu! 
im[X)verished villages of India is adult etlucation, li^atling hesitant [Mfr- 

sonalities to throw themselves into the social rei'enera- 

tion of the little world The idea of social service on the part ot 

students is wide-.spread in India. But where teachers have seen that at 
this stage the significance is to be found mainly in the socializing uf flu- 
pupil and that such socializing is an es.seiitial clement in education, 
opportunities for service are seen to abound such as cleaning or improving' 
of bad cart-tracks ; uniting or reading letters for the illiterate; lakin;; 
medicines from the hospital to the sick ; herding cattle for sick iieigb- 
boars and reporting cruelty to animals. (In many country schools in the 
West) evening gatherings for adults are encouraged for eiitert.'iinnn‘nl 
and for community instruction and inspiration. The Indian village ha* 
needs. ... A centre is needed for the circulating library, teachei' 
may become the initial secretary of the co-operative .society. School 
inepecton, missionaries and villagers raviaitiiig their homes could he 
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(li'CiiBionally secured to^ive lectim's. A ji^reater public opinion for education 
iriay b(‘ developed by g;ettin^ old boys back to the school so that the 
people can see and hear the results of education ; by organized lantern 
lectures and story-telling in the iiiaiii school and surrounding villages. 
The village women ina} come for an hour a week to learn sewings and 

incidentally to receive instriietioii in hygiene Such a school — 

Christian^ educationally sound in administration, supervision and teaching 
and intelligently grasping the temporary obligatirm of social leadership— 

is one of India’s most urgent needs. Missions will be... endeavouring 

to help India at this point so vital for her highest realization.” 

I have <|Uotcd this at length as the great value of this work in 

a small coiiipa.^s seems with instructions worth their weight in gold. 
There is such a need fnr village improvement and education nuw-a-days 
that there can be no better analysis nf vital points than in this manual. 

The stand jK)int is obviously religious and that has been India’s safe anchor 

from a bygone age, when the various Iliiiilu, Jain, Huddhi.st, Parsee 
aiul .Mohanimedan religions endowments were meant for poor relief as 
also for eflneating the le«« fortunate follow-beings. 

P. M. 


National Education and Modern Progress, Pramatha Nath Bose, 
B.Se. (Lomioii). Published by Messrs. K.ar, Majumdar and Co., Calcutta. 
Pp SS. Price Ue. 1-8. 

The author coiishlers (*iluc.ati<)n on we'^tern lines an iiumitigatod evil 
uiul would hasten back to the uf old. He is against western 

miltiire and is <if opinion tiiat nioilern civilisation has done more harm than 
good, lie thinks that Itescarch in Arts subjects is a luxury and an 
expensive luxury which India ean lil alTuid pay for. “ As regards 
scifcntilic research, a irrftiift amoutil ^ii:ilic> oiirs) of it is a necessity, but 
tor that no very large ex|)ciuliture is needfd, if we only keep the require- 
ments of our community and the best interests of humanity in view.” 

are really curious to learn what easy and inexpensive method of 
*^mentili(! re.search has been discovered by this old Science Graduate of the 
linivmiiy of Ijoncloii to serve the “ hwt interest* of humanity.” 

However hoetilc to the I'lvsent I niversity system, the author does not 
a policy of w'gnton destruction not associated hy a comprehensive scheme 
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of coustriiction. He says — Much as 1 would like to sec the monumental 
sham to be demolished I would not like it to be so pulled down as to 
ruin them. As there are, 1 believe, over a million male scholars in collej^es 
and secondary schools in British Iiulia, even if the Non-("o-opcration move- 
ment did not meet with any better success than what had been achieved 
in our town, some ten thousand yoiin^mcii would have to be provided for. 
This is a serious responsibility which, it is to l)e hoped, has been carefully 
considered by the Xon-Co-operatiou leaders. It is also to bo ho])ed, that 
the youn^men would l)e kept olf tnun the ptditical path until they have 
attained an age when their actions instead of proceeding direct from the 
heart would take the circuitous route through the head.” All this is very 
sound and wise, no doubt, but it is one thing to decry an institution and 
rouse the ire of inexperienced young men and it is another thing to 
restrain their misdirected ardour. 

The )joo& will commend itself to those, who, mon* fortunate than 
Artdiiinedics, have found a standing space outside the globe and adjiistetl 
their lines to retard the progress id' liiiiiian soeiety and put it back ivhere 
it had been some fifteen hundred yesirs ago. 

Rn>K.\ Si:\ 


Tho Young Enchanted Hugh Walp.de, Macmillans Kinpin- 
Library. 

A charming story of aftt*r-war Kiigtand. Its theme i< the romance 
of an untidy youngiiian, with piiirp-nez, that never properly fitted his 
nose, his sister, a young girl, beautiful ami full of life ami a friend who 
was morose, silent but uncointiionly ardont in his own way : The picture 
that it reveals of after-war-life a!\d society is not always very attractive. 
“ Yes, of course I’m a Pirate says Bennett ** 'Fliis is the day for Pirales. 
There never was such a time For them. All .^orts of |)Cople going ahv^ut 
with money that they don’t know what to do with. All sorts of other 
people without any money ready to do any thing to get it. No morality 
any more. Damned good thing for Kngland. ” But some observations 
are e^pially applicable to India and Kngland of to-day pt^rhaps b(‘eanse 
human nature is the same all over the world. There are many bi^hi 
Johnsons in India who are always com|)laining against every thing 
who suspects an assassin in a laiiourcr who goes on a strike. 
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at any rate not deny, says he, that this coniinsf winter is "oin» to be au 
apiMillinsv one — what with strikes, unomployiiient, and the price of food 
tor ever "oiii" up — all this witii the most incompetent Governinent that 
anv country has ever liad in the world’s liistory. ” The real defect of the 
a<rc has rightly been hitte«l u|>on.“ Arro»rance, Arrogance, Arrogance — 
that’s the matter with all of you— and the matter with Ijiterature and 
Art to-tlay, and politics too yon all think that youVe got the only recipe 
ami von’ve nothing to learn. You're ever}' thing to learn.” 

'Phis story of a romantic iihh century young man and his adventures 
with a forlorn girl is extremely roa<IabIe. It will appeal cipially to mere 
lovers of fiction and those who jiossess a iiir)rc serious turn of mind and 
are always in search of some fo<Ml for thought. 

HOMO ” 


Songs of War and Patriotism — with a Foreword from Lord 
Ronaldshay, ami an fntroduelion by Mr. J.A. Sandbrnok (fiongmans, (ireen 
and (^).) contains some excellent wsir poems full of the spirit of ferviil 
pat riot ism. The poetrx i> but li vigorous and striking. The fhh fu AV/- 
landwinl will appeal to all reailers. 

H. C. M. 


British Administration in India: (2. AmlerMin, M. A., second 
Kdition, Revised ami Kniarged, Maciiiillan \ To., Ijomlon, pj*. l-lsl. 

Mr. And«M>«)n is well known t«> the academic world as the aiitlnu of 
a iiiiinber of hooks, as a tcaelicr of History, and as Secretary to the 
Faleutla rniversily Fummis.siou. This well-written small liand-h(K)k 
is intended for tluMise Ilf students, and nut for the general pnhlie, as the 
author himself says in his Fivl’ace. 

A student of Prof. .Marriott the author thinks that .students on Con- 
stitutional liistory should start with the present and shotdd travel back 
to the pa.st — should begin with the Hansard ami the /Vwa rather than 
with StnhKs ami 'Pacitus — shouhl go tirsl to the .Monlford Re|>ort rather 
than Forrest’s States Papers »ir the classic Fifth HeiKWt. He has aceord- 
"'Sly made his Imok tlionuighly up-to-date and has ineorpoiati^l the 
refill changes in the constitution introilnciHl by the m»w Kefonus, \V(» 
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have no doubt that the book will beneKt the uiuler-^raduates of the 
Indian Universities for whom it is primarily intended. The author lias 
attempted to cover the whole ground in this book — (1) Historical Intro, 
duction, (2) The India Office, {^) The (lovernment of India, (4) Provincial 
Governments, (5) District Administration, (6) Municipalities and Local 
Boards, (7) Legislature, (8) Judicature, (D) Police and Jails, (10) Finance, 
(11) Land Revenue, (12) Education, (1:1) Sanitation, (14) Public works, 
and (15) Famine Relief. 

One other distinctive feature of the lx)ok is that the author starts 
with no set pur|X)se to make Fnirl.-ind’s work in fndia the text of a senncMi 
on loyalty for Indian students. In clear and simple Knglish he hii^ 
described the working of the various branches of the Indian administration 
without taking up any particular sub* eitlii*r as an apologist or as a pub. 
licity officer. We are sure the hook will meet a long-felt want whieli 
unfortunately still exists in spite of the many text-houks on the subjpct 
now in the market. 

N. C. 


Reconstructing India. — Sir M. Visve^varaya, K.CM.K., .M. lust. 
C.£. (P. S. King iV: Son, Ltd., London). 

The supreme need of the hour all over the world is reconstruction. Tin* 
one point of agreement hotween a bureaucrat and a bolsbevist is that the 
world in its present shattered eoiidition cannot bt* loft as it is. But when 
we come to the (question as to Imw tlie shattcreil world is to be rebuilt 
that the greatest ilivergences of opinion apjiear. There an* as many 
schemes of recon.struction as there are people who think over tin* prohliin. 
But the problem of rccoiistruetion in India is in a way simpler. Apart 
from the political aspctrt of the problem, most Indians are agreed about the 
details regarding the economic, social and educational reconstruction. As 
Sir Visvesvaraya says “ India’s fundainciilal problem consists in relievinj; 
the soil of over-pre.ssiirc of |)r:pulation by tin* development of iiniiistrv, 
and thereby attacking at its foiiiidation the apj)alliiig |)ovcrty wiiirh is 
crushing her people.” It is speeially fruiii its ecohomie stand|»oinl that 
the author tackles tlie problem of recnn.st ruction. He disnii.«<.'«es shortly 
the problem of the ceniral government aiul provincial administration, hnl 
he rightly insists on the importance fif local self-government. 

Nobody disputes the suprame need of reconstruction in India. J'o h*’ 
the administration had aimed at preserving order earlier than enMirin^^ 
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prop;re6s. Thu maintenance of order was hitherto the chief concern of 
tfovernmeiit^ henceforward progress must be the watchword So the whole 
economic and social structure of India has been dilapidated owing to the 
neglect of ordinary repairs. To add to this difficulty, all over the world 
determined efforts are made to rer^air the ravages made by war, while 
India has been standing still. While foreign trade per head has increased 
between the years 1914 and 1919, by in England, while it has more 
than doubled in (.'anada and the United States of America, in India it has 
remained between these live years at the same wretched iigure of lii shilU 
in^s per capita. India has so far drifted and consequently has become 
weaker and ])Oorer yearly. As all Indians desire that their country should 
become a nation, economically strong, socially accomplished and politically 
a self-governing unit of the British ( oinmonwealth ; this policy of drift 
should be given up, anil a definite programme and ))lan should be drawn 
11)1 in the political, si>cial and economic sphere. It is the aim of the author 
to supply this urgent need. He points out to us “ avenues towards re- 
construelion now open" in traile, commerce, industries, agriculture and 
developinent of resources and coin mini icat ion. It is with the hand of a 
master wlu) knows by i»ractical experience liow these things are done that 
all these topies are dealt. What Sir Visvesvaraya has so successfully 
aecomplislieil in flu Mysore .<tate, he hope.s to see it realised in British 
India. 

At first sight the pros|H*el seems too gloomy. We may quote only a 
few of the figures given in tlie l)Ook to show’ how backward educationally, 
industrially and agriculturally we are: (I) exj)endilure jier head on 
ediieation in Inilin, 7 annas; in the Uiiiteil Kingdom, ;1S Us; in Canada, 
lilt Hs; in .)a|tan Ks ; in the T. S. A., Hi Rs. : (2) foreign trade per 
hi ad — in India, Id shillings; in England, .tiO ; in (^aiiada, 17 ; in the 
1. S. A. tlS'i: (ti) import trade per c.*apita — in India, 18 shillings; in 
the I'nited Kingdom liO; in ('nnada, 102; in Japan, iO'l. The average 
agricultural produce per acre in India was not more than Us; in Japan 
it was not less than loO Us. No Indian can escape a feeling of humilia- 
tion a! the low iiitcriiationni .standing of his country. No w'or.der the 
author in despair writes once (p. 191), “the |H*ople, cut off as they are 
Irom responsibility and self-help, are, to all intents and purix)8e8, dead.'* 

But the aim of Sir Visvesvaraya in giving these figures is to make the 
lH.o])le think and work ; to rouse in them a spirit of development and 
progress; moreover the statistics prevailing in the advanced countries 
present the ideal to which our leaders slioiibl aspire. Jajiaii was in better 
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position SI ^enemtioii or so :ii;o. Kvon r*anafla liad to flight against in|]„. 
enees rarliatinsf from liomlon which aimed at cheokiiijir the jL^rowth of the 
nationalist sentiment in tint dominion. If Indians do what the ntli(>r 
nations have done sii(?ci»ssfidly, ihev (^innot possibly ifo wron;'.” 'f|,g 
willing and ])]ainin^ of the work miisi Ihj done by the people thomsi>lv(>s 
from whom alone can come the cmitest and direction, the .u;overninent pmh 
only help. 

The supreme need is to create an atmosphere of contidcnce an<l oo- 
operation, ('o-operative effort shouM be the watchword of the fiilnrp. 
As the author rii*htly points out ‘'capacity for co-oi>eralive effort is power.” 
(?o-operation implies people comin*^ lojufctlu r, thinkini:: toyretlicr and work- 
ings together. It is not possible without organisation by which tlio 
nation’s resources can be rapidly mobilistMl aiul concent ratt^l on the points 
where they art? most needed. The examples of Ja|Miii and (’anada cjui 
help us very considerably ; and oiir author rope.;itedly advises our stiuleiits, 
trailers and capitalists to i^o t«» Japan ; aiiil learn and popnlarisi* tlin 
methods adopted there, 'fhe tet'iiiiie^ ai'rieiiltiiral and mineral r»>oiirci‘«. 
of all kinds have been little utilised and the jjjrcatest rc'^ouree and the lea<t 
utilised is the eiicruy and intidlijjenoc of tin* people. .So the problmn i> 
not rpiitc so hopele.ss as it se«*iii< at lirst •iiirlit. 

We cannot "0 into the various interestinir nml intensely praetiral 
susffifestions re;[;anliu£' nenn>truetiuii made by Sir \ esvesvarava. Wn 
should strons^ly reeominciid all those who are interesteii in this im|iortaiil 
problem of reconst ruetion to i^o carefiilh throuirh this little hook : ainl 
we ran assure them they will fiml many helpful and sii*;i;i-st ive ideas In it. 
All the varied aspecU of the >ubjeet have Is'eii touched ; and tlie results 
of a lon^ administrative experience h}i\e been embodied in this work. 
Let us hope that the aiitlior may beconu* mie of thi» constructors of the new 
India that is to be, and may he -ec the ideas that he has put forth earrieil 
out into pnictiec. 

Y. .1. T. 


Zorvastrian Ethics.— Hy .Ma;r;ii]|;i| .\. Ibich, .M.A. (The (laeka- 
wail Studies in Heliicion and Philosophy : IN ; llaroda). 

When one wel|.ver.-?cd in Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy takes up 
the study of Zorvastrian Literature and Culture he might be expe^'ted to 
throw a good deal of light on many of the difliciilties in the latter. A 
true stiiily of tin; Avesta must Ijc based on a sound study of Sanskriti ii 
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for 11*’ reason but for the fact that Avesta Literature has survived to 
us only i« **• fra*'rncnts. liut these fraj'ineiits may throw a wiiisidera- 
IjIq ]j^|it on the problems of Sanskrit Lan^ua^e and Indian Philosophy as 
Hfill. It is a pity that our Parsi scholars do not pay sunicient attention to 
Sanskrit and it has been noted tliat when a well-trained Hindu Sanskritist 
lakes up the study of A vesta he can enter into the vyy/V/V of it much easier 
ami much more fjiiicdJy than one thin uninitiated can Ijofie to do. The ox- 
Hcrieuce of the work done hy the Beiii'.ili Hindu Students of Ave.sta in the 
Cahutta I niversity and of the valiiahle work done by Pandit Vidhiisekbara 
llhattiieharyya at Sanliniketaii amply bears -.ut the validity of this sfate- 
nu'nt and the hook under review is but aiiotluM' proof of its truth. 

'fliis little work has hceii written very ably and is meuiil more for a 
.rrmTJil reader especially for one who iie»'ds a iro«)d introduction. Kven 
to an advanced scholar the buok is valuable botii «»u account of the clear- 
m*ss of arranj^ement and the (.nipioiH references to the texts and to various 
well-known authorities. The Imlex at- the tuul is a distiuctly valuable 
feature iu this book. Of course within the cumpas'- of this book all topics 
ami all controversies could u >t b* di>e'N'ied. Only the bro.ader appeets arc 
louelied upon but tliev are put in a way which cneonrajLres the reader to 
.sUuly more for liimsulf. A little more care and uniformity in the ijuoia- 
tioii'! from the text wer - d**siralile. the ab.m-? entire absence of diacritical 
msnks is very noticeable. However, tlii-* i** but a minor p nut— -.t bc'^iuner 
or a i^eiiijral reailer wmild barely >top to eoii<ii|er the texts ipioteil and our 
rulvaueeil student would be compel cut eiioui!:li to read the texts correctly. 

The hook should deserve all eficourauemeut at the hands uf all >ehoIai> 
of Avestan liter.i!un» and /orvas-triaii Philosophy, Peihaps the tirst 
important writin;^ by an htdi tii non-Zorvastrian it i- to be welcomeil as a 
of the future unity of our peoples. The attem)>t certainly leaves us 
with a hi| 4 h opinion of the scholarship and the critical acumen of the 
author. 

1. J. S. T. 


Schools with a messago in India.— By Daniel Johnson Fleming, 
Ph. 1). (Oxfoiil rniversity PiX'ss). 

This extremely intereslinu: littir book is the outcome of a eonimission 
out to India by the foreign mission bo.ird': of (treat Britain and 
^mth America under the leadersliii* of Principal A. (5. Fraser. The 
^ttlhor Was a member of this eoiuniis^inn and hence whatever he says is a 
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result of persoual investigation. Of conrsej the chief point of ontlook 
i« definitely that of the Christian missionary'. But, in the last tbreit 
chapters he deals with Santiniketan, the Gurukiil at ilaradwar and the 
National High School, Teynampet, Madras, and the educational exporj. 
ments in Baroda. 

One very notable feature of the schools described in this book is that 
the needs of the pupils have been kept in view. This is a very refi'cshin>T 
feature of these institutions, for we are mostly aeoiistomeil to the cut ami 
dried routine of the educational codes which has no reference to the needs 
of the masses. In the introduction the author lays down what he tliiuks 
a cultivator's son needs — '*a working ability, to read and write, a know, 
ledge of arithmetic according to native methods, so that In* can follow hii^ 
accounts with the village shop-keeper and landlord, some familiarity with 
his rights and responsibilities, a general development of bis intelligemv 
through the right sort of readers, eilucational band-work and nature stwdv. ' 

The missions have always been to the forefront of educational ent.M'. 
prise ill India^for which every Indian ought to be deeply gratid’nl ti. 
them. A sign of the changing altitude is that at present inoiv eiupii:i>j> 
is laid upon education than u]K)n converting the ))oo)>le : they have rome 
to recognise that a good and upright man or woman of self-reliant ,inl 
industrious habits would make a belter citizen and hence a belter Christ ian. 
The one ideal which seems to run through all thi* schools ilc.scril)(M| In iv i> 
self-help. The mas.ses in Imlia have always had ** a tendency to depen- 
dence" which needs to be strenuously combated if we arc to becoinr a 
streniiuus, vigorous nation. It would be invidious to iiieiitiou :iny 
special schools, for each has its message " but the reviewer was particu- 
larly impressed with the message of the schools at Salaniatpnr, at 
Kalitnpong, at Srinagar. 

Every Indian intereste<l in educational work should .^tndy this hook 
over and over again. It would be bettiT if these schools were visited 
l^rsonally and their working observeil. The c<lucatioiial work opening out 
before us is enormous and lioth the noii-co-operators and their npj^juenti 
would do well to learn the greatest nic*s.sage of this book — the message of 
self-help. Work done along these lines is nation-building in the truest 
sense of the term and when the hi.story of India’s national uplift come:* 
to be written the share of the missiuiiary ixliieational institutions will b* 
found to be as important as that of our ** national ” institutions. 


I. J. s. 
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The History and Chemistry of Paper Making and 
the History and Chemistry of Matches:— By Clmnilal hose, 

Kasayaiiacbarya. 

'riiis broehiire of «»() pay:rs publislieil bv Ibo Indian Association for 
(he (’ultivalion of Science, is well written and j^ives a brief i*:enerai idea 
Id iIh* layman, of the s«*veral processes involved in the modern manufacture 
dl‘ psiper and matches. 'Die choniistry of the processes and the substances 
is also brhifly explained. 'I’he author ;;ives a j^ood historical leview 
of the art of paper manufacture Irom the earliest times and claims t)ie 
(•I'ciiit to Indian for the iirst invention of papeu* and ipiotes in authority 
tVdiu Hahu Najjiuidrauath Ibisu’s ** Viswakosha ** tluil wlien AIexand»*r the 
(treat invaded India in .‘J:27 H. i\ his 'general Ncarchiis found ii kind of 
thin, line, ijln/cd sheets (which wiuv madi* by fcitin;; eotloii wool) used 
lor writing: iii the Punjab: atul this fact, was recordo*! in ln> writinir^'. 
In the l)eL«;inninu of tlu* IHth century, the trade in band-made paper was 
ill a flourishing eoinlition in Pens^al. It was exported to various places 
outside Hen^al and, it is said, outsidt* Iiniia also. 

Hut this iialustry like the lamoiis textile ami su”:ar industries of India 
\v!i- killed by the protect ioni-t policy of tiie Kast Imlia ('oinpany. DuriiiLj 
Sir Ciiarles WoodV tenure of olfice as Seei*«*tary of State for India an order 
\v,\< passeii that all the supplies of paper leipiired for the (lovernineiu of 
India shoidd bi* )>ureliiiMMl in Pritain only. Hut Imlia | •o.'^.'<esses inexhaustible 
Mijiplies of raw material for paper inaiiufaetiire in baniboon ‘j:ra>ses and soft 
wihhN ami with suilieient cn(erpri.*ie on tin* part Indian ca|)ita|j.sts and 
Millie eiieonrai^cment on the jiarl nf the State India may vet boeome 
one Ilf the larj^est maiiufiicturers and exj»i»rlers of pa|)er and paper pulp. 
The sniie may be said wit It re»j:ar«l to the manufacture of matclies too, in 
India. It i.** hi^b time that enterprisiiiir Indian ea[Mtali.<ts should turn 
their atteniion to the develo|)inent of two important industries wliitdi 
>inpp]y ilie daily needs of the vast millions of India, before they arc 
captured and monopolised h\ /nrrtff nr rs. 


\ , V. N. 
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THE SPECIAL CONVOCATIONS IN DECEMEKK I92i 

The First Special Convocation of the Calcutta Uiiiversifv 
was held at the Senate House on the I7th Heceinher Inst, 
Although passions were running very hi,!?h and a severe boycott 
of the Convocation was proclaimed, the ceremony was a i^rcat 
success. The hall was almost full, only some of the eliaiis 
reserved tor our hoys u'cre left emj)ty as tin* 'IVaehiiiu' 
Department of our University Jis w'ell as many of the t'olleu'i;'. 
had to 1)6 closed owing to reasons which are so green in all 
their freshness in our minds. 

The occasion was indeed ui)i(|ue as Honorary Dt'grees w'i*r<- 
conferred on eminent men of letters nndsci(>nce irrespective* nf 
any distinction of race, caste, c<»lour and creed, 'I’he strikiiii' 
speech of our A'’ice-Chaneellor will he read with inti.*ri*st anil 
delight by all those pilgrim travellers to the shrine of trutli. 
where the lamps of learning eternally burns resplendinil. 


“Membbiw of TiiK Convocation: 

Amongst the many privileges enjoyed by an Indian 
University, one of the most highly priced is the power to 
confer honorary degrees on persons distinguished for cininoiil 
position and attainments. This functirn) serves to <!nlarge tin* 
primary scope of the University as an institution for tin: 
encouragement of our fellow'-subjects in the pursuit of a lilx''"*^ 
course of education, by the promotion of study and iMisearcIi, b} 
the provision, for instruction of students, by the ascertain n>'’'d 
of merit through c.\a)mnat.ions, and by Hu: liestowal of reward's 

and' marks of honour. The authority to confer an hoiioriii.\ 
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(IfC'nje implies that, a University Is in essence an academy of 
learned men handed togotlier for the discovery of Truth and 
is consetiuently entitled to draw within its sphere of recognition 
individuals eni^aged in the advancement of learning, regardless 
of t iie limitations of race, colour, creiid, or of dogmas social, 
religious or political. 

[t is nec'dless for me to emphasise, in this connection, that 
(luring a do/.en years it has been onr constant endeavour to 
re.'ili.se this high ideal, hy the creation of new intellectvial 
agencies and new organisations for the advance of knowledge, 
learning jvnd research. (Jur University has, indeed, heen the 
pioneer and the leader in what has now hecome an all-India 
movement; and judged hy the <*xtent and variety of the 
subjects conipreliended in the scope of our activities and the 
worth and exceHenee of the work accomplished hy many of 
our teachers, wo are .still the foremost Teaching and lle.search 
I'niversity in this vast cuntinent. 'I’he Senate of this Univer- 
sity, conscious of its ohligatiojis, has accordingly decided to 
(•.xercise tin; valuable right to <*on[er houorarv «legre»‘s on the 
nu'inorahh; occasion of the visit of llis Royal Highness the 
I’rince of IValtrs, and the duly is now cast upon me, in 
accordance with e.stahlished usage, to nonind voii hriellv of the 
s(?rvices rendered to the cause of iulvancenient of learning hy 
the personagtts whom we h.ave resolved to honour in tin 


approprialt' nninner. 

•Vinongst our guests stands pre-emim*nt the Right Ilon’hle 
Sir Rufus Dtiuiel Isaaes, Ktirl of Heading. The romantie 
liistory of his early lifi*. the splendour of his suceess at the 
hir, the hrilliauctt of liis .•ichu'vemeuts ;is an .ambassador and 
die glamour of the ex.ilted olHee In* now holds und«?r the 


t-fowu, cannot hut stir the imagination 
l'‘l. lue urg(‘, tli.at aiiotlu'i* fe.ature 


of the lay man. Rut, 
of his caiaujr tippeals 


powerfully to us, the nnunhers of an aeademic hotly which 
***'** s<‘(lulously endeavoured to foster the study of the, seienee 
'd law and is proud to count .among its alumni leaders ot the 
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highest eminence in the legal profession. ITis name occupies 
a (listinguished position in the long lino of illustrious men, AvllO 
have adorned the most ancuent judicial oflico in the land of In's 
birth, and n-e are met to-day to express our high apprecintion 
of the signal success which marked iiis eiTorts to expound and 
administer those immutable principles of jurisprudence that 
constitute the priceless heritage of mankind, alike in th<> Kasi 
and the West. 

The Kight llon’blc Syed Ameer Ali, who stands in tin- 
foremost rank of onr graduates, has spent a lib'-tiimr in tlm 
noble task of administration of justice in th(‘ name of his 
Sovereign in one of the highest Courts in India as also in tin- 
supremo tribunal of appeal for the liritish Kmpire beyond the 
seas, flis scholarly contributions to the exposition and 
development of legal principles have long ontstrip))e(| the 
boundaries of iroslem .inrisprndence*. Kiinally Mriking ha' 
been the success achieved by him in anotlun* and a distinct 
sphere; his presentation of the life and teaching' of tin' 
Prophet of Islam, the s])irit and ethics of his religion, and the 
history of the remarkable civilisation and manifold acdivitic' 
of the Saracens, is characterised by purity of styh*, sobriety 
of judgment and critical ticnmen, which liave secured for liini 
an hononnsi place in the front rank of historians of tlic 
Muhammadan faith. To otir deep disappointment, hi' 
advancing yt'ars and liis judicial (uigagemeuts havi* rendered 
it impossible for him to revisit tln^ semu! of his early laljonr' 
and to receive! iIk! enthusiastic widcome which would 
assunslly have awaited him. 

Probissor Arthur .\iithonv Macdoiiell who has aldy 

%r 

maintained the high reputation of thi! Moden Chair <>i 
Sanskrit in th«} I’niversity fjf Oxford, has assiduously lalionivd 
for the promotion of orienl;il studii.'s, and bis services tire held 
in high regard whtjrever Sanskritic studies are honoured. H'” 
works on Vedic tiramniiir, Vedic Header, Vedic Mythology, 
his critical editions of the Sarvanukramaiii of JCatyayana ami 
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tliH Brilmddevata, his Sanskrit Crraininar and his Sanskrit- 
llnglisli lexicon have served to illiimint; many a dark labyrinth 
(,l‘ Sanskrit learnini:', to the bcnetU of two jjenerations of 
ifiateful students. The utility of his numerous contributions 
has secured for him un(|uestioned recognition by orientalists 
in the wistern as wtdl as the \v<'stern hemisphere. As niiirbt 
have been anticipated, considomblo interest was roused amongst 
ihe students of our University by the announcement that a 
seliolar of such maturity of judi'inent and brea<lth of vision 
would discourse to them on Comparative Ueliifion, on tin* 
I'ontulatioii recently establislied by our worthy benefactor, ^^r. 
(i. C. Ghosh, in memory of his lati? lamented son, Stephanos 
Nirinalendu Ghosli. It is not a matter for surpris«> that they 
should have been keenly <lisappointed to lind that his visit to 
these shores has been teinjioivirily i^stpoiied by reason of 
siuhltMi illness. 

Far dilTenmt has been the fn*ld of intidlectnal activities of 
I’rofessor Sir William .lackson Pope, who has slu'd lustre on 
the Chair of Cheniisiry in tin? rniversily of Cambrida;e and 
hohlsadistiiu'uished place in Ihe foremost rank of investigators 
and teachers of Chemistry of the present ireneration. The 
seientitlc world is indebted to him for highly important 
(liseoveries which have thrown much liitht upon the impene- 
trahle niy.stcry surrouttdins; the problem "f the ultimate nature 
of matter. In collaboration with FrolVssors Perkin and 
Wallach, he has published the restilts of numerous experiments 
(lealins; with the optical activity due to asymmetry of nitroi;en. 
till, selenium and sulpbur atoms; and in conjunction with 
Professor Barlow In* has |)ropounded an attractive theory. 
I'liinarkably supported by ex|H'rimentat evidence, dealing with 
till! eoniiection ln'tween crystalline structure anil chemical 
const itulion. The practical value of his brilliant researches in 
•lerial photography lm.s received well merited recoifnition ; and 
lie has phuted the students of this I’niversity under special ohli- 
s'dion by the striking lecture oii the Keality of the Atomic 
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Theory which he delivered recently in connection with ili,> 
lectureship established by I’rofcssor Adharcluiudra J^Iookerji>i>. 

Professor IVilliam Alexander Craigie, who so deservidlv 
occupies the Chair of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxloiil 
designated after Itawlinson and Jloswortli, has oft roamed in 
the realms of gold and many goodly slates and kingdoms s(>i.>ii. 
The ivsiilts of his explorations in the region of (laelic, Scottish 
and Scandinavian Culture, lleligion and Civilisation have 
made his name a household word amongst scholars of Ini'll 
repute. At the same time, liis appreciations of the Icelandic 
sagas on the one hand, and of Jlohert liiirns on the other, 
have found response amongst a wider circle of readers. Mis 
name and fame are, again. cIo.stdy linktid up in the popular 
mind with his labours as Joint-Editor of the great O.vford 
English Dietionary, wliteli has Im.mmi rightly regarded as a 
lasting monument of the rieluie.ss of tlie English Languaire 
and of the vitality of British scholarship. Otir sfudonts deem 
themselves fortunate to have an opportunity to prolit by the 
lectures of so ardent a scholar in whom an* combined tin? l)t*.Nl 
traditions alike of St. .Vndrews and Oxford. 

In -Dr. Brajendra Xalh Seal, we u'elcoine one of our 
eminent graduates, wbo>e servie«.*> have been enlisted by a 
highly progressive Indian Slab* in the momentous formative 
period of tin? history of its Lfuiversity. Ilis intelleeliial 
attainments are truly encyelopa*dii: in seope and eharaeter, 
and the most powerful mi(?roseope would be nee(b*d to deteet 
the cultural germ which hassueee.ssfully escaped his omnivorous 

instinct. Ifis name is held in veneration bv tlitr stiideiils of 

« 

Bengal, who, whether at Berhampore, at Cooelibehar, or in 
Calcutta, have come tinder th«‘ iiitluen:‘e of his intelleelual 
dominance in the deparlmeiil.s of J’hilo.sopliy, Beliiiionj 
Literature, ITathematics and tin; I’hysieal and Natural 
Sciences; and schohirs in Wi*sterii countries liavti heim i;(iailb’ 
ready to recogni.se in hint a compettr, fully Iheireqiuil in man.' 
a region of human thought. 
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The Hon’blc Mr. Kaghunatli Purushottam Paranjpy«:, aft(;r 
his l)rilliant academic record in the Universities of Hoinhay 
anil Cambridge, nobly decided to adopt a career of honourable 
poverty, and to dedicate his life to the promotion of education 
amongst his countrymen. The Pergiisson College, which owes 
its origin to the far-siglited educational policy of intcliectual 
]oailer.s like Pal Gangadhar Tilak, Vishnu Krishna Chiplunker, 
llahadeo Balkrishuii Namjoshi, Vamana Shivaram Apte and 
(iu])al Ganesh Agharkar has been sanctiiied by the unselfish 
labours of a long line of illustrious Ifahrattas, including 
amongst others, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, and 1 felt myself on- 
hallowed ground when I was p*‘ivileged to visit that memurahlu 
instil tition in the historic city of Poona. The spirit of sacrifice 
and service imliihial by him at tlic feet of his great masters, 
in whose steps he has treaded, has become so inseparable an 
olement of his nature that it will never disajtpear, however 
exiiltcd he the station in public life that he may he called upon 


to occupy. 

Sir John Ifai shall, who basso wisely directed the activities 
of the .Vreha'ological Department for the last twenty years, 
ciiinc out to this count ry with the reputation associated with 
a distinguished aeadeniie record in the University of 
Cambridge. His mind had been saturated with what might 


l)e littingly described as the Hellenic spirit, and his intensive 
study of the masterpieces of the Greek intellect had been 
followed by journeys of explorati»»n in those classic lands 
where Greek genius liad tlourislual in all its glory. It is easy 
to be wise after the event, hut I venture to think that one 
ndght have predicted, even without the gift of prophecy, that 
seliolar who had drunk de«?p at the Piraeau spring would 
■'Of Ixj sli,w to appreciate the manifestations of the Indian 
-tiiiiius in the field of sculpture and architecture. lie has 
'sirmd (he deepest gratitude of the Indian j)eoplo by his 
‘I'ivotioii to the systematic cemservat ion and pn*servafion of 
'I'wie.iit Indian niouaincuts at Delhi, Agra, Lahore and ManUu 
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and to the scientific exploration and excavation of many ti sift; 
of ancient Indian civilisation such as Saranath, Bhita, Sanchi 
and Taxila. Ills contributions to the sulvancement of oiir 
knowledge of Indian Antiquities are of abiding value, while 
the constant encoiiragcinent he has ailorded to fellow- workers 
and students in this tascinating field has led to the rapid 
growth of an indigenous school of Indian Archicology. 

^Ir. lludra])atna Shaina Shastri, who has l)een the guidin<; 
spirit of the Chaniarajendra Sanskrit College at Bangalore and 
the (lovcrniiient Oriental Library at Mysore, is a profound 
scholar whose un<|uestionahle merit has betui overshadowed 
by the innate modesty of his eharaet(?r. llis brilliant perforin- 
ance in the difliciilt task of decipherment of the nniijutt 
manuscript of the Artlia Shastra of Kautilya will bi.vir 
comparison with the restoration of the tl^vt of the Institutes 
of Gains by Goeschen and Jlollwet; and of tin; text of the 
Banchaskldhantika of Varaha-Mdiir l)y George Thibaul and 
Sudhakar Dvivedi. llis labours in the preparation of the editin 
princeps and of the first Knglish version of this great monu- 
ment of Indian genius in the domain of P(ditical Bhilosopliv 
deserve the highest commendation; but while scholars hare 
not been slow to utilise the results <d‘ his life-long toil, 
generous acknowledgment of obligation has by no means heeii 
profuse. Ills otJier contributions to Indian History and Anti- 
quities have been thrown into comparativt; shade by the 
well-merited success which has attended his elTorts to lay a solid 
foundation for the study of the seiene(! of Iiulian I’olity during 
the Vedicaiid I’ost-Vt-dic perio<ls. 

J’rofessor Sakkottai Krishnaswami Aiyangar, who lor* 
tilled with distinction the ('hair of Indian History anil 
Archseology in the University of Madras, has successfully 
pursued his investigations in an obscure and neglected branrh 
of Indian studies. He has endeavoured to estimate the value 
of the contributions of Southern India to culturt; ami civilisa- 
tion in ancient and mediieval times, and his successive work-s 
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on Aucient India, the llegiiiniugs of South Indian History, 
South India and Her Moslem Invaders, and the History of 
the Hindu Empire of Vijaynagar Iiave notahly helped to dispel 
the illusion that Northern India and Northern India alone 
has been the most potent factor in the grou’th and expansion 
of Indian culture in all its varied manifestations. 

Trofessor Devadatta Kamkrishna llhandarkar, who so 
fittingly occupies the Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, is the inheritor of an illustrious name 
held in high reverence in every centre of Sanskrit learning. 
IJis hold and brilliant excursions into many an unknown 
tract of aueiiMit Indian History have furnished fresh evidence 
of the law of heredity, and his colleagues rejoiee to lind 
in hill), not a chip of the old block, hut the old block itself. 
I shall not uinhTtake to ap])raise ln‘re the value of liis many 
original }iap(.‘rs on Indian History and .Viitiituities, which 
are found scattered through the volumes of the Indian Aiiti- 
(|tiary, the .loii nal of the fiomhay Hranch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the .loiiriial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Epigraphia Iiidiea, the Archii*ological Annual, the 
Hyderabad Archieological Series and other like learned 
publications. He may rightly he regarded as the path-tindcr 
ill trackless regions of the lioundless tield of Indian antiituarian 
research, and this has enabhal him to take unquestioned rank 
as an inspiring teacher. To him it must he a deep gratilication 
to he admitted to the degree which was conferred a dozen 
years ago in this very hall iqwm his venerable father, who 
has fortunately been spa]*ed to witness the triumph nf his 
**011, whom he so sedulously hroiighl up to follow iu his 
footsteps. 

Brofessor Henry Stephen holds a unique position among 
the tciichers of our youths, whos»* affection aiul reverence 
he has enjoved for forty years. Whether within the walls of 
uie College consecrated by the ndigious fervour of Al<‘xaiider 
Bull, or within tue wider sphere of a 'IVachiiig and Research 
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University, lie hus lielped to ennoble their lives by brini'in^p 
them into eontact with the minds of the greatest seers of thi> 
world, the acknowledged masters of Literature and riiilosopUy, 
To the surprise and delight of thousands of pupils, he has 
elucidated, with e([unl ease and enthusiasm, the problems of lil'i* 
as expounded by Aristophanes and Shakespeare, by Plato and 
Kant, by Aristotle and Emerson, by Virgil and Coleridge, hv 
Schiller and Swinburne, by Wordsworth and Bergson, who 
symbolise the wisdom of diverse ages and races. 

Bai Sahib Bines Chandra Sen, who has worthily held tho 
Eellowship which commemorates the services of that pious 
educationist of a bygone generation, llamtanu Laliiri, has 
established for himself an unassiiilable position as historian of 
our mother tongue in its manifold aspects. It was in recognition 
of the value of his original researches in the history of the 
language and literature of Bengal that the Secretary of State 
for India, now more than twenty years ago, awarded him the 
first literary pension in British India. His numerous contrihn- 
tions on the life and times of Sri Chaitanya, the great apostle 
of religious revival in the fifteenth century, have .served to 
elucidate many a dark corner in the social and literary history 
of Bengal ; on tin; other hand, his labours in the u.Kaininatiuii 
of the earliest nianu.scrijiis of the Bengali language have 
smoothed the path of all his followers in that captivating 
field of scholarship. The value of his life-long work in tlurse 
and other dejiartnimits has spread the lame of this University 
in far distant lands and has heeii appreciated by scholars of all 
ahades of opinion. 

Profe.s.sor Ahaniiidra Xath 'I’agore, who has acc(?pfc<l ow 
invitation to occupy the Bagishwari Chair of I ndian l'i«« 
Arts— a subject whose claims have unfortunately not hillii'do 
been recognised by Indian Universities—is tlio luulisputed 
leader of the movement for revival of the School of lii<l«‘" 
Art. llo is himself a gifted artist, whoso numerous jiainlii*!?** 
exhibited in Delhi, Simla, Jbomimy, Calcutta, Loudon, 
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Tokyo, Boston aiul N«\v York have arn^sted the attention and 
soeured the admiration of eonnoisseurs. I [is presence in what 
li:is hitherto Iweii rcr^arded as orthodox acadtnnic circles will 
help us to realise that true national education is iinpossihle 
without a j^ennine appn3eiation of national art. Nowhere 
does it require to he more insistently emphasised than here 
that if it h(? tlm purpose of a Univtirsity to train men for 
the public services and for professional carei'i-s, it is e(|ually its 
duty to widen tin? intcdlectual and spiritual hori^con of the 
students. This will he most elfectively achieved when our 
people learn to appreciate the jmtent truth that the soul of 
India manifested itsidf in a spiaiiiil tnajiner throu<j;h her 
wonderful art which fttmisln-s a powerful instrument for 
self-discipline and self-relineinent. 

I’rofessor Ctithhert Kdmiind (.'iillis, who has for more 
than a fjeuerat ion re v«*aled t<i our ablest studiuits the ahsfruse 
truths of the hiixhest branches of Mathematics, now adorns the 
Chair named aft« r otir late Chancellor, horrl llardinire. He 
has been for many years past ensjaijed in recondite rt‘searches 
on the mysteries of maihematie;il forms which would bewilder 
tht‘ ordinary mortal. Yet his diseoveiies, thou!;h wellni^h 
ineon'iprehnnsible to all but the trained mathematician, have 
proved to he cajKible of fruitful and far-it'achini; applications 
in the realms of Iliaher Alirebra. (Jeometry of llyper-spaces, 
Vectors and Invariants, with jiossibility of extensive u.se in the 
solution of diillcult problems in A})plied ^Mathematics and 
Physical Science. 

Dr. (iillMwt 'I'homas IValker. one of the acutest intellects 
sharpened by the remarkable ilisciplirie which has made 
f'ainhrid^e famous as a seat of mathematical leariiin<;, has 
«ot only worthily maintained but lias suhslantialiy enhanced 
till! Iii^h raputation of the work of tin* Indian Ohservat orb's, 
initialed by his predecessor, another promiucut son of Cam- 
hvid',!!', the late Sir .Tohu Kliot. But live years before he I'hose 
Iixlia as the fleld of hi.s nctivitirs, lie had esfaW/sIu'd a lastiiitf 
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I'eputatioii as a iiinthoinaticuin anti ])hy8icist of tho highisi 
rank by (h«> {xniotrative insight tlispIuytHl in his Kssay oa 
Aben'atioii anti problems uonnecletl wiili the Kloctro-inagntMic 
.Field; the value of this work may 1)e appreciated from tli<> 
fact that it was titljtidgetl wortliy t)f tht* Adams Prize in the 
University of Cambridge, jointly with the thesis on Alther anti 
^^fatter submitted by Sir Joseph liarnior. lie has riirtlier laid 
our students under obligation by his lectures on Mii! 'rheory ot 
Electro-magnetism in which he expounded asubjt.'ct, inhereiitlv 
diflUcult of comprehension, with singular skill anti cltsarnoss in 
presentation. 

Professor Chantlrasekhar Venkata Jlaman, fascinatetl hv 
the charms of scientific research, abtindonetl a lucrative and 
tempting odlciiil career anti accepted thi< Chair of Physics 
founded by our great bcnefact«>r Sir Tarnknath Palit. ITis 
striking invtjstigations in various tle|)artments t)! Physics. 
jKirticularly in the ever-widening lielil of tht> Thiwy of 
Vibrations, have attracted ii'spcctful tittention in tin; hight>sr 
scientific circli's in Europe and .VmeriiNi. Put what is still inniv 
worthy of congratulation is that a vigorous School of Phvsics 
has sprung up for the first time in tin* history of our I'niver- 
sity, and students have flocketl front till parts of fiitlia to liis 
laboratories in the College of Science and in the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Scienct*, to imbibe liis 
enthusiasm tind to profit by his teaching ami guidance. 

Sir ^[okshagundam Visvesv.-iraya occupies a proniinent 
place in the front rank of Indian administrators, and is 
conspicuous for his sagacity of judgment, indeitendenee of 
character and boldness of conception. Hut here I lay more 
emphatic stress on his triumphs as one of tht; foremost of 
Indian engineers. He has planned and e.vecutod, with nii« 
surpassed skill, stupendous works of public utility to control 
and utilise the agencies of Nature for purjtoses of irrigation 
and improvement of agriculture. No one who has wifn'‘^scd 
the practical result following the erection of the dams aciw* 
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(|)c rivers lliisi at Hyderabad and Kaveri at AFysore will 
vviitiire to dispute liis solid claini to the iTratitude of his 
r,,llew-suhjects. 

\V«? rejoice further to <>xtei)d a cordial welconu? to that. 
riMiowned savant, I’rofessor Sylvaiii Levi, who stands in the 
[orcfroiil of the present generation of French orientalists. 

Ft is now nearly (di'lit y(>ars a"o that we dricided to i»ive 
(‘.vpression to our hi^li appreciation of his eminence as a 
scholar : hut, hy reason of the outhreak of the Great "War 
hi; found it iinpossihle to he in our midst and to h^cture to our 
advanced students on the captivatin': subject of India and lier 
iiei!:hhours in ancient times. It is superfluous for me to 
reiterate his many-sidiMl activities which have influenced the 
coursi! of thought and speculation in almost every cottceivahle 
corner of the ever-i^xtetuliii'j; domain of oriental studies. His 
wonderful mastery of .Vsiatic lan',:uai:i‘s of the most diverse 
type-s, such as Sanskrit, Chine.se, 'rihelan, .Vnnamese. Moni:o- 
lian and Centril .Asian has enabled him to take a 

compridumsive comparative view of tnany an abstruse topic, 
literary, philosophical and rclis:ious ; his learniiej: is indeed so 
varied that the valite of his contributions to the elucida- 
tion of the past history of Asiatic nations can he fully 
appraised only hy a .syndicate of specialists. It is truly a 
matter for coni'ratulation that he should have found it possible 
to accept the iiivitatioti of our national poet as aUo of this 
L'nivorsity to e.vpound the mysteries of oriental culture to 
sliulmts at llolpitr tind Caleuttii. 

I have reserved till the last all referetiee to one who is so 
intiiiiately connected with us, I mean our Chaticellor. I am 
not called upon here to anticipate the verdict of history npou 
fhe administration of the llijtht llon’hletheKarlof lionaldshay 
as ( overnor of IhLs l‘r«*sideney dttrin^ otie of the most critical 
pcrials in the history of its development. Hut this J 
mail tain with confidence that in him an* united, in a very 
al manner, the attributes of a shifted scholar and statesman. 
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lie Iliul imbibed ilu^ best ideals of true education at Harrow 
iind Cambridge, and Iiis intelluetnal vision was widened by 
travel all over the Kast, from Turkey to Japtin, fnmi Siberia 
to Ceylon. It is no wondtw that a cuUnrtid nobleman like 
him .should be able, with herodibiry aptitude, to tenner his 
individuality with sympathy for the aspirations of the people 
whom Providtun't? has plaeisl under his rule. Ilemarkable 
for his inborn courtesy and sincerity, eourag<«)Us yet lelicitons 
in the expression of his convictions, he has secured the respect 
and admiration of all who had the privilege to conn; into 
contact with him, even though they might not ass«Mit to his 
views. He has been an observant student of human nature 
in the East, whether in the innermost recesses of the villag<?s 
of Bengal or on journeys of exploration to unknown corners 
of the Eastern Himalayas ami the glaci«'rs of Kaiudiinjangha. 
But more than all this,. he has appn'ciated the iinfalhoinahle 
difficulties which surround the metaphysical problems 
propounded by tin* sages of Buddhism on tin* one hand and 
Vedantism on the other; .•4nd few, evt*n atnongst thox; of 
his countrymen who have f«*lt attracl«*d by eastern ideals, have 
gained an equally deep insight into the basic probh*ms of 
Indian Philosophy and Iteligion, which are indissolubly 
a.ssociated as much with our spiritual life as with the true 
advancement of the Indian Nation. 

Finally, you, gentlemen, who have so indulgently list»*ned 
to this inadequate estimate of tin* varied acliievemmits of so 
many dwtinguished individuals, with such diverse tastes uul 
acconipILslumnits, may w(.*ll cm|uire if a cliaractcrislic, coinnion 
to them all, may be discovered. Let me, therefore, venture 
upon a bold synthesis. To my mind, they arc all pilgrims on 
the endlcs.s road which leads to that sacred shrine where the 
lamp of Truth burns eternally 1 -e.splendent, the ultimate goal 
of humanity. 'I’hey have never deviated from this nobh^ p-iih. 
and their activities have Imjcii constructive rather Ih.u! 
destructive,— all honour to those, who have so faithfuH.'' 
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Avorkcd, each in Iiis allotted sphere, for the progress of the 
race.” 


Our Second Special ('onvocal ion took place on the 27th 
December last in the 'I'hrone Itooni of the (lovornment J louse, 
ft is a matter of deej) regret to all I’niveisity men that the 
Convocation held for conferring an Honorary Degree on 
11. 11. JI the Prince of Wales should liave taken place in the 
political atmosphere surrounding the ( loverninent House. 
The following letter addn^ssed to the Vice-Chancellor h\ Hr. 
W. 11. (iourlay, tin; Privatt? Seen^tary to His Ii.\cellency the 
(rovernor, will spiire us tln^ troulde of furtlujr comments. 


‘‘ ( ioVKIlNMK.VT Hor.SK, 
CAi.cMn.-^. 

2/^t , 7.027. 

Dkai! Sin .\si rosii. 

1 he Chancellor h.is hecn greatly I'xercised in mind as 
It) the advisability of holding tlie Convocation in the Senate 
House on th(' 27lh. lie has delayctl coming to a decision as 
long as was possilile, but out of respect for the Senate, delay 
is no longer possible, ainl this necessity fur coming to an im- 
nnsliate decision wluni the political hori/.on may possibly be 
brighter a few tlays hence, has made tin* considt'ration of the 
matter still inor«> diiUcult. 

lib’ Kxcellency is vi<ry reluctant to alli*r arrang«*ments 
which may have already Is'en inaile : but eonsith*ring the 
present condition of excitement in tbe city and tin* turn 
matters mav take on the 21tb, he has been ivluctantlv 
brought to the (*onelusion tliat it wouhl not be wi.st* for him 
■■>t tin; present junctiiro to ask the Prince to go to tin* Senate 
House, to receive the Degree the rnivi*r.sily di*sire to conf«*r 
“pon him, a cen*ni.my to which His Koyal Highness had bet'ii 
looking forwurtl. 
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llis Kxcollciu-v knows Uiat this ilocisioii will bo Iho cuuso 

ft 

of deep disappointniont to yoursolf, to the Senate and to th<; 
lai*"e number of ijradiiates who, ho understands, have already- 
applied for permission to be present at the Convocation. To 
meet this disappointment to some extent, llis Kxcellency 
would be pi-epaivd to arraiiije tor the Convocation to take 
place at (Jovornment House at which the Cniversily iiiii'ht 
confer the l)ei;ree. 

Yours sinc«frclv, 

w. It. (JoriiiAv.” 


The brilliant Mieeess of the fiinetion, the enthusiastic 
ovation which His Itoyal llidmess rtcanved, leave no room for 
doubt that after all llis Kxcelleney was indeed “ reliictanllv 
brought to the conclnsion that it would not be wise for liini 
at the presiMit juncture to :isk the Prince to iro to the 
Senate House to receive the Deizree. .Mr. (Jourlay's Geniality 
of manners and his decision to leave the arran<;(>)n(*iits 
in the hands of the rniveisity authorities contributed in 
no small measuri5 to the triumph which llis Itoyal 11 iu'hness 
obtained in tin* academic world in Jlcni'al. The speech of the 
Vice-Chancellor Sir Asutosh Aroolverjei! was so dilTerimt from 
the speeches which were delivered on two such anspicions 
occasions in the jiast,— it was pre>rnant with nationalistic 
fei’vour ami it appealed very stronirly to two !»r(ai obvious 
truths which have a tendency to become blurred in the 
extraordinarily •.•xcitiu" days throu''h which we have heeii 
moving. Tin; lirst is that we must re(s)irnise freely and openly 
the part that Jlritain hits played in the romantic story of our 
national resurrection. The second is that it is ahsolnlely 
e.s.sential for the safety’- and the ctmtinued prosperity o'' tlie 
Commonwtallh ol Nations included within the Hritish Kmph'‘ 
to recognise the great truth, which is freriuently lost sight of 
amidst arrogant claims of racial superiority, tlnit “ Indians like 
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Knglishineii arc high-spirited and fearless; both alike will do 
justice, will have justice, and will put up with nothing but 
justice from each other and from the nations at large.” Thus 
!«iid the Vice-Chancellor : 

“Youu Excellency, Ladies and (Ientlemen, 

On occasions when Honorary Degrees arc conferred in 
this University, the Vice-Chancellor is cjxpected to dwell at 
some length «)n the eminent position and attainments of the 
distinguished njcipicnts ; hut whatev<?r may verily be pleaded 
in (lerence of this time-honoured custom, a departure mav 
well be sanctioned when we an* assembh'd to show our regard 
for the Heir- Apparent to the Throne. The event may rightly 
Imj interpreted as possessing a signiticance rather national and 
imiwrial than scholastic and academic. We rejoice to think 
that now forty-six years ago, when the Senate of this University 
desiml to honour His Uoyal Highness .Vlbert Edward. Prince 
of Wales, whom t^ueen Victoria of lov»*d and revered memory, 
had sent out in our midst in token of her deep affection for 
the millions of h»*r subjects in her Indian Empire, we were 
authorised to give expression to our feelijigs in a manner be- 
litting an acmleinic body and to open our roll of Honorary 
ijKuluatos with his illustrious name. We nmrember, again, 
with pride, and ph'usure that thirty years later His lioval 
Highness George Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince of W’ales, 
graciously consented, like his august father, t<.) join the rank 
of our Honorary Doctors of Law. We recall, further, with 
gratitude and exultation the memorable day wh«m six vears 
later, our gresit Sovereign and his consort vouchsafed to us the 
high privilege of approsiching Their Gracious .Majesties on 
this very spot, with a dutiful address expressive of our deepest 
feelings of loyalty and devotion. It is thus appropriate in 
the highest degree that on the present auspicious occasion we 
’■hould be anxious to extend to His Koval Highness the Prince 
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of Wales such enthusiastic welcome iw lies in ouv jmwer iind 
thereby to renew a connection between the Royal House and 
our University whicli, to our joy, already possesses a hereditary 
character. 

But let me emphasise that there are additional weighty 
reasons of a personal nature, u'hy Ave are gratilicd by this 
opportunity to give outward expression to our findings of esteein 
and admiration. Though still in the threshold of Avliai is 
bound to prove a career of signal bimefieence, His Royal 
Highness has given abundant proof of true nobility of soul. 
"Vniether amid.stthc peaceful lif»‘ of an ancient seat of learning 
and i'ulture, or amidst the storm ami s<i-(‘ss of a hattle-tield in 
the greatest of wars recordeil in modern history, his liiyh scum- 
of duty and good comradi^ship secured fur him the alVi>etinnnl).> 
regal'd of all who wen? brought into contact with him. 
To their surprise and delight, he united inexhaustible courtesy 
with chivalrous courage, and untiring ein'rgy with nntailiu',' 
serenity of temper. It is no wonder that a I’rinee of the 
I’oyal House, so richly endowed hy -\aliire, gifted with an 
ever-radiant smile, warmly interesti'd in the welfan- of the 
rising generation, anxious to meet and mingle with .soiitli 
and to understand their ho}M*s and aspirations, ever ready to 
open out his mind to them and to give them an insight into 
the ideas he holds in reverence as true and honourahie it i> 
surely no ivonder that such a I’rince should, by uiiivei'sal 
testimony, conquer all hearts wherever he might go, in the 
Dominions of ('anada, in the .Xustralasian Colonies, in the 
I'nited States of America, and, let me couple without liesila- 
tion the name of my motherland, India. 

What then can he more eminently hefittiiig than that ho 
should prove to lie one of the greatest of amliassjidors that 
have ever served the British I’eople,- the founders of of>in* 
nionwealth.s, the pioneers of progrii-ss, the stubborn defenders 
oflilierty? What, again, can lie more natural than that we 
should, with pride and pleiisure, invite him, who symlnjliscs 
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ill hiH i)orHon all that is best in the tniditions of that race, to 
(Miter the portals of our Academy, which has been charged by 
our (Iraeious Sovewdgn to conserve our ancient learaing and 
simultaneously to push forward Western science? It is, 
indeed, by a wise dispensation of Providence that the destinies 
of India have hemi united to those of a western nation so 
progressive and enlightened as (ireat llritain ; this has render* 
eil it possible for us to maintain and develop our highly 
cherished national culturi*, intellectual and spiritual, and, at 
the same timi‘, to take full advantage of the iininense oppor- 
tunities of advaneemeiit alTordwl by all the knowledge, all the 
science, all the. skill of the West. But while we realise the 
truth that the di'stiny of imm is in thtdr own hands, that their 
future is for themselves to shape, we look for comradeship to 
the nation which has been a l«‘sson to oppressors, an example 
lo the o|)pressed and a sanctuary for the rights of mankind, — 
that comrade'hi|i which is thi‘ key t)» all well-being and hap- 
piness in the deMocratic life* of the British Kmpire to-day, 
comradeship between nation and nation, between race and 
race, between people of all rank.s in all walks of life. 
We have been taught lo believe that t*very man and 
woman niul«*r the law slnnild havt‘ an eipial chance and 
e(|nal hope, and that individnals and society will have their 
highest devidopment and the larirest allotment of human 
happiness where this i.s secured by the spread of education 
along with lihertv under law -lihertv, not license, civilisation, 
not iKirliarism, liberty clad in the celestial robe of law, that 
law which alone is the authoritative expression of the will of 
the. people. The dynamic elTect of the fusion of ideals, eastern 
and west»*rn, is already visible over this vast continent, the 
t<’pu.sitory of an ancient and glorious civilisation. If I may 
piumitted lo recall the language of our Ciratuous Sovereign, 
when tea years ago he gave us the watchword of “ on 

«verv side T trace thi‘ sign and stirrings of new life’*; I .see, 
imlcisl, the inajesiic vision which unfolded itself to that gmat 
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Puritan Poet, the mighty-mouthed inventor of Jmrmoniee, the 
God'gifted oi^an-voice of England : “ Methinks, I see in niy 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing itself like a strong 
man after his sleep and shaking her invincible locks.” 'i'o 
have thus roused India from the slumber of ages and now to 
help her to reconquer for hersi If her position jis a leading 
nation of the civilised world by assigning to her an honourable 
place of equality amongst the members of the commonwealth 
of Britain, will be not only the final realisation of the bene- 
ficent purpose of Providence, but also the crowning glory, tlu; 
noblest achievement of the British race ---the race that has 
secured from unwilling kings the charters of its political 
rights, the race that has a (forded incontestable proof of its 
humanity by the abolition of slavery within its world-wide 
territories. The tru(?st course, the surest c•oul•se, for «‘very 
member of that great commonwealth to follow is, 1 doubt not, 
to recognise that Indians, like Mnglisbmen, are bigb-spiritcil 
and fearless ; both alike will do justice, will have justice, anil 
will put up with nothing but justice from each other anil 
from the nations at large. Weld them tog»*tber, more and 
evermore, in a comradeship for defence of liberty under law. 
Their union of heart and ])ur])os(‘ will record tint triumph of 
justice and humanity, and will leave its indelible mark upon 
the pages of the history of Ki’cedom in evtjry sphere of activity 
of civilised man. We fervently hope that no sullen clouds of 
coldness or estrangement may ever obscure our fair relations 
and that the action or inaction of men who meditate (lisiinioii 
may not succeed to mar the benevolent purpu.se of Provi- 
dence; and we venture respectfully to charge the futtin? King 
of the British People with a cordial message t)f ginid-will fnnn 
U.S, assuring them of oiir de.sire to .strt^iigthen the golden link 
which connects India with fJreat Britain and the Iloyal 
House. 

, My Lord, I trust I shall h<! forgiven if 1 bring my 
address to a close on a per.sonaI note. On (he occasion 
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wh«n forty-six years affo, an Honorary Degree was first 
conferred on a Prince of AVales, the distinguished graduates 
of this University wore invited to witness the ceremony. 
Due of the earliest gradiiate.s was permitted ns an act of 
special favour to bring his little 1)oy into the Senate House 
to have a glimpse of the Prince. The tumultuous acclama- 
tion which greeted His Royal Highness as he entered the hall 
made an ever-lasting impression on the mind of the hoy. 
Thirty years later, the l«)y had developed into a Syndic and 
recorded his concurrence in a proposal tf) confer an Honorary 
Degree on the second Prince of Wales. Six years later, this 
very Syndic as Vice-('hanccIlor of this I 'niversity and as the 
spokesman of the Senate had the high privilege to present a 
loyal and dutiful address to His Most (jraciuus Sovereign, 
lly a singular turn of events, he now stands before you and 
has the supreme satisfaction to invite Your Kxcellency. as 
Chancellor of this University, to <-onfer an Honorary Degree 
on the third Prince of Wales.*' 

There was a pleasant departure from tradition and 
convention when the Vice-('hane»*llor introduced the memhers 
of the Svndicate to H. R. II. the Prince of Wales as soon as he 
entered the hall. IMea.sant«*r still was tin* shori and sweet 
reply which fell from tin* young lips of the illustrious reciph'ul 
of the Degree, the Darting of the Nations and the Heir- 
.\pparent to the Throne. So said llis Royal Highness; 

“Your K.kckli.ks(V, Mk. Vkk-Uh vxcki-i.ok, li\mKs .wn 
(iKNTLRMK>.. 

T thank von for the very high honour which von have 
conferred on me by gnuiting me an honorary degree of your 
1' niversity. 

My father. His Imperial Majesty fin* King-Kmperor. 
cew*iv«d this honour at your hands in llMMl, and six years later 
recalled the pleasure which the i*»'ri*mony had allorded to him. 
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in his reply to a loyal swldroas presontocl to him hy tho 
representatives of your rniyersity. 

On the latter occasion His Majesty dwelt on the hi^h 
ideals which should animate rniversities in India, and .in his 
confidenee that the labours of your governin'^ l)ody would be 
inspired by those iiobh; standards and that you would shoulder 
your hii'h responsibilities with a courage which would coin- 
)nand success. At the same time II is Majesty’s deep interest 
in the caus(! of (‘ducation was shewn by his special commands 
to his (ioveriior tiletuwal ret'arding the expansion and improve- 
ment of education generally in India. 

I am gratified to ht*ar that his wishes in the latter l•es^)ect 
have borne fruit, ft will be of interest to His Majesty to 
learn from me that his eontidence in you was not misplaced ; 
and that in the rapid expansion of (‘ducational facilities, which 
has occurred, one of the important feitures has iHurn the c<i. 
operation of bodies such as your rniversiiy, in measures 
calculated to extend <ind improve tite system of higher educa- 
tion in India in proportion to the expansion and pi'ogress 
which is taking place in other (leiwrtments of education in 
this country. That this co-opiuvition is cheerfully given in the 
face of linancial ami other ditficiiltii's redounds to your cre<lit. 

Gentlemen, I will not d»*tain you longer. I trust that the 
honorary degree with which you have presented me to-day, 
will forma real hond of union between me and the I'niversity 
of Calcutta.” 


^\'e have great pleasim; in publishing the photographs of 
the savants who have been honoured by our I'liiversity. 
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THE DEWDROP 

Fn the bliss, they say, oT tin* love* that laves 

the skies and ocean and earth 
All thiiifts hasten to lose, they say, 

the «:i'ievin^ ripple of birth. 

Why (hen ah 1 do 1 tremble and pale 

at tin* thoiH'ht of thee, 0 Death 
And shiverim; stand to take iny pluiiire 

in that infinite sea of breath- 
There are the lost joys of niy life 

far sunk lH*yond rave and fret, 

There are the souls of dr«*ains unllowered 

and the roses of rearret. 

There is the sunken dretulful ^old 

of the Oiun? that ini^ht have been. 
Shipwrecked nieinory anchors thi're. 

and my dead leaves there are tjreen. 
Why in the inerne of all with all 

by a plunfit* recoverable. 

Desperate diver, si)udd(*r f 

from all pearls in oiu* shell ? 
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For O more precious than all things lost 

is the one that I let fall. 

One heart brimful of love for me, 

her love that encasketed all. 

Dear, like a trembling drop of dew 

I held thee in my hand. 

How of a sudden could [ so spill 

as to lo4:f in the infinite sand ? 

As I stood madly secui’c of thee 

21 .S happy L looked my fill ; 

Thou from my jealous palm didst slide 

and vanish in salt sea rill. 

Now by the infinite shore I roam, 

the bliss that all things laves ; 

Down bent, weeping T seek for thee 

by a mournful music of waves. 

Deaf to the grandeur and the roar 

that hath washed thee away from iih* 

In the streaming sands and my own .salt tears 

I wildly look for thee. 

Thou with the freshness and the foam 

art glorying borne away, 

1, amid wreck and driftwood grope 

and (hilly with all dismay. 

Come back, tremulous heart, I sob, 

heart’s bliss, come hack I cry ; 

Only the solemn ecstasy 

of waters makes reply. 


M. Ghosb 
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THE EMPERORS OF JAPAN 

'Phe recent visit of the Crown Prince of Japan to England 
WHS a memorable event. It not only awakened considerable 
interest, but it deepened Gwjat Britain’s friendly relations 
with the Land of the Risini; Sun. Such an undertaking 
would not have beem possihhj a few years ago when the Im- 
perial House was really an Im])erial ’I’emple where the Em- 
ptwor and his family were jealously guarded from the eyes of 
the people. 

It has been said that the Mikado was an institution 
rather than a marked per.s<»nality, and with a few exceptions 
this is true. Descended from the Sun Goddess, he was himself 
regarded as a god by his subjects. Too divine to rule tlefncto, 
lie sat upon an altar ratluu' than u])on a tiirone. Had it not 
Imh‘ 11 for thi* coming of C’omniodon* Perry, for the insistent 
demand of tin; West to break down the barriers of an island 
kingdom which lyeyasu in his •* Legacy ” had hoped would 
be proof against all foreigners, the Mikado would he still a 
shadowy tigure veiled behind a scremi, whose subjects were 
\vorship|H’rs and whose crown was a halo. "With the Restora- 
tion of the Emperor and the opening of Japan to foreign 
trade and a fresh influx of soeial intercourse, the country 
entered u])on a fresh lease of life. The vitality and initiative 
of .lapan. after over two hundred and fifty years of complete 
isolation, an* ama/ing. Siie comiuered China and Russia, and 
drove the (lerinans from tht» Ear East. As llrt'at Britain’s 
Valued .Vlly she has geinwoiisly fulfilh-d her phulges, and if the 
Anglo.,lapivnesc Alliance is rein*wed. she will continue to 
hdtil them in the future. ’I'he ndgning Emperor has thrown 
*s>de the most elaborate tradition of the divinity of kings ever 
conceived and become a mail, the head of a Constitutional 

Government. 
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Japanese history is the story of the rise and fall of great 
families. The majority of the Emperors were lulled to sleep 
with the incense of worship. They wore glorified puppets on 
the Shogun’s chess-board, kings to be moved more easily than 
castles. If, ns sometimes happened, an Emperor displayed 
sufficient force of character to recognise Zdikado-U'orship as 
anotlier name for political intrigue, he was promptly niadt; to 
abdicate in order to make room for a loyal but pliant nonenti- 
ty. AVhen this game of moving sovendgns was at its hei<;ht 
there were no less than five emperors living at the same time! 
Under these circumstances it will cause no surprisi' to iiiul 
that Japanese history is not remarkable for its accounts of thf 
deeds of the Mikados. In the past men who usurped tluMr 
power built the .Fapanese Einjiire. such men as Yoritomo, 
Nobunagn, Hideyoshi and Tyeyasii. 

We turn to the yihont/i and Knjiki for an account of 
the early Emp^^rors of Japan, and what these pages lack in 
veracity they make up for in a •'ood deal of pi(dures(|ue detail. 
The old chroniclers, when they were not 'fiviiig their ;ittentif>n 
to tedious genealogies, seem to have revelled in fairy taliN, hut 
with all their shortcomings they succeeded now and again in 
depicting an Em])eror, not as a god but as a man governed hy 
very human pa.ssions. 

Jimmu, the first Emperor of .lapan, was a (nmquernrof no 
mean order. We are told that “he subdued and pacified tlu* 
unsubmissive .sjivage.s.” He was aided in bis eonqnests hy 
the Sun Grwldess, who appeareil to him in dreams, ov»^roaiue 
his enemies by the sudden creation of noxious vapiiiu’s. not a 
little reminiscent of poison gas, and guided him with the 
“Eight-hand Crow.” 

The Emperor Chiuai is far le.ss famous than his wife, flic 
Empress Jingo. On one occasion, while he was playing his 
lute, the Empress became “ po8s«*ssed.” She spoke of a 1'*’**^ 
of treasure in the We.st, which she was prejiared to bestow 
upon her huslMnd. But the Emperor was a sceptic, 
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would never have believed in cultured pearls. He told her 
that if he were to climb to the top of a mountain, and look 
westward, he would observe no country but “only the great 
sea.” He went further, for growing weary of what he 
considered his wife’s bufToon<?ry, he ciilled the Gods liars, and 
angrily pushed aside his musical instrument. This remark 
and childish iiction provoked a sharp retort from the Empress. 
The Prime Minister, who happened to witness the scene, grew' 
alarmed, and bade the Emperor continue to play his “great 
august lute,” which he no doubt considered preferable to a 
domestic quarrel, 'rhe chroniclers write, with no little 
sense of the dramatic: “The Emperor slowly drew his 
august lute languhlly to him. Almost immediately the 
sound of Iluj au!;ust lute became inaudible. On their forth- 
with lifting a light and lookimr, the Heavenly Soveieign 
was dead.” ’I’he land in the West was Korea, the country 
compiered by the iiKlcfatiiralde ICinpress dingo. That is 
the story of old <’hronielers. In all probability Korea was 
(hde.ited later, ami in a scri<*s of conilicts. 

Xintokii is one <if the most popular Emperors of Japan. 
It was his custom to climb a lofty tower, and when looking 
ahoiit him he diseovinvd no smoke rising from the houses of 
his subjects and no singing of joyous songs, he came to the 
conclusion that tltf* jH*ople were too jioor to eook their food, 
and abolished ta.\ation and foreed labour for three years. At 
such times lie practised rigid ecimomies in his palace, a 
rain-sonked place where “starlight tilteivd through the 
crannies and expo.sed the bed-mals.*' “ When Heaven 
establishes a Prinee,” he s;ii«l. “it is for the sake of the 
])'-‘ople. The Prinee must therefore make the people the 
foundation.” 

Unfortunately the Kmj»eror*s domestic alTairs did not run 
smoothly. He fell in love with Kuhada no Kugabime. and 
concerning her he thus twidrt‘ss(Ml one of his attendants ; “ It 
our desire to bestow alTcctioii on this damsel, hut, harassed 
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bj the Empress’s jealousy, we have not been able to become 
united to her. Many years have passed. Why should she 
waste her years of bloom ? ” One named Hayamachi came 
forward, and in a brief song offered to wed the maiden, but 
having received royal favours she refused to have anything to 
do with <leputy lover. 

Nintoku also fell in love with the Princess Yata, and 
desired to make h«'r liis concubine. In a verse duologue Em- 
peror and Empress discussed the matter, and it would seem 
that the Empress bad the last word. Rather unwisely she 
went on a journey, and during bis absence Nintoku lived with 
the Princess Yata in his j)alace, or, as the Japanese |K)litely 
express it, “exchaiig<'d his pillow with her.” At Naniwa the 
Empress heard of her lord’s iniidelity. and n^fused to be unit- 
ed to him in spite of the Emperor’s fervid solicitations, also ex- 
pressed in verse. Deeply inctmsed against her h uslumd she shut 
herself off from the world in a palace at Yamashiro, and to this 
palace the Emperor sent Kuchiko, replete with many a repen- 
tant song invent(?d by' his sorrowful mastiT. We read: 
“When the (Irandee Kuchiko was repeating an august song 
to the Empress, it was raining heavily. Th(*n upon his, 
without avoiding th(‘ rain, coming and prostrating himself at 
the front door of the palace, she on the contrary went otit at 
the biick door; and on his coming and prostrating himself at 
the back door of the palace, she on the contrary went out at 
the front door. Then, as he crept backwards and forwards on 
his knees in the middle of tli<‘ court, the streams of water 
reached to his loins. Owing to the Orandee being clad in 
a garment dyed green and with a red cord, the streams of 
W'ater brushed against the red cord, and the green changed 
into red.” In spite of the chameleon performance ol 
Kuchiko the Empress would not yield. Indeed, she remain- 
ed obdurate when the .Mik;ulo pleaded in person. We road 
that “the Emperor resented the Empres.s’s great indignation, 
but yet continued to love her.” 
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There is the story of the fair Otohimo, whoso radiant 
beauty was said to shino through her raiment. She was 
loved by the Emperor Ins'yo, and the Empress was aware of 
his amour and of his frequent visits to Chinu to see his mis- 
tress. The Empress’s comment remains a model of dignity 
and wisdom. “Thy handmaiden,” she said, “is not one 
whit jealous of her yollng{^r sister, but she fears that the 
])eople may Iw distressed by your llajesty’s frequent visits to 
Chinu. I humbly pray thee to diminish the numimr of thy 
visits.” 

The most beautiful Japanese love poem was written 
by one of the Court ladies after the death of the Emperor 
Tenchi. How she had secretly loved him is summed up in 
the following lines : 

Wert thou a prwi'Uis stone, IM clasp thiv ti<{ht 
Around tny arm ; wvrt titou a silken ilress, 

IM ne’er iliscard thee either day or ni<;ht ; 

basi :iit;lit, sweet love! J dreamt 1 saw tliv face. 

. 

The Emperor Ytiriyaku, with a view to encouraging the 
silk industry, desired the Empress and ht*r concubines to plant 
mulberry trees. He also instructed Sakara “to make a 
collection of silkworms throughout the country.” Now Sakara 
made a mistake and collected babies instead, which in due 
s(;a.son he pre-sented to the astonished EmjHrror. llis Majesty 
laughed heartily, and gave the babies to Sakara, saying: 
“Do thou bring them up thyself!” “Sahara’s ludicrous 
blunder was really a matter of philology. The Japanese for 
silkworm is kahiko, while kohi means “ to nurture ” and Ko 
“little one.” 

It was during the ]H*riod of the later Ashikoga Shoguns, 
when the usurpers were artistic hut etTemiiiate :esthetes, that 
the masses, no less than the Kmjierors themselves, suffered 
most acutely from misrule. We are informed by a contem- 
porary writer that “ The oonimoii jieople made tea, and sold 
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it in the garden of the Palace. Children made it their play- 
ground. By the sides of the main approach to the Imperial 
Pavilion they modelled mud toys : sometimes they peeped 
behind the blind that screened ^e Imperial apartments. The 
Sovereign Iiimself lived chiefly on money gained by selling 
his autograph... So miserable and lowly had everything 
become.” 

Through the tangled web of Japanese hi.story, so full of 
the deeds of usurpers, the wonder is that the Emperors, 
banished, deposed, and bandied alwut by the mercenary hand 
of political intrigue, should still retain the loyal love of the 
people. When the Dual Govern men r fell, because it was too 
weak to stand agai?ist the de«nands of the West, that 
affectionate regard was consiiniinated in the Rest oration ot 
the Emperor in 1868. 

The Ein])eror to-day is no longer vcdled from his people. 
He is seen of all men. Mikado- worship, even in the country 
districts, is passing away, and sonu'thing more enduring is 
taking its place. An emperor representing a shadowy and 
useless deity is a poor substitute for a w is<; ruler in close 
touch with his j)eopIe. ft was left to the Crown Priiute ot 
Japan to shatter once for all tin* old veil of alh‘ged divinity 
and the stupid regime of isolation, lie is alive to the demo- 
cratic needs of his country, and in his visit to England he 
has done much to deepen and .strengthen our affection and 
regard for our Japanese Ally. 


F. Hadlamo Davis 
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ETHICS OF ZOOLOGY ' 

In his introduction to tlie eighty-third section ot the 
Ain-i-Akbari Shaik Al)ulfazal wrote of Akbar : 

“ His Majesty has taught men something new and 
practical and has made an excellent rule, wliicii 
protects the animal, gtiards the stores, teaches 
equity, reveals the excellent, and stimulates the 
lazy man.’’ (lllochmann’s Aiu-i-Akfun-i. Vol. I, 
p. 217.) 

Let us constitute ourselves humble followers «>f .Vkhar 
and strive to find a rule that will at once ])rote(*t the animal, 
!:uard the .stores of zoohigieal learning, maintain equity 
lietween zoologists and stimulate the excellent, if not the 
lazy, man to sound zoological research. 

Sir William Jones in his inaugural discourse to the 
.Vsiiitick Society, dclivjTcd in Calcutta in 17St, omitted 
zoology from the propos«*d agenda of the Society. Nine years 
later, in his tenth address, he explained the reason, ‘‘('ould 
tiu! tigure, instincts, and ([ualities of birds, beasts, insects, 
n-ptiles, and fishes,” he said, “ he ascertained, either on the 
plan of llulTon, or on that of Linmeus, without giving pain 
to the objects of otir examination, few studies would afford 
us more solid instruction or more exquisite delight.” 

lie went on to state that In* could not conceive of the 
feelings of a naturalist wln> couhl occasion the misery of an 
iunocimt bird, “or, d«*prive (‘veii a hutt«'rt1y of its natuml 
‘‘ujoyment, because it has the misforttiue to he rare or beauti- 
I'll.” He then gave the f«>ilowing translation of a 
^■"nplet of Firdausi ; — 

“••Vli! spare yiin emmet, n’eli in hnarJeil grain ; 
lie lives with pli-asiirc, and lie dies with pain.’* 

Aili|n.Hii (lelivcrixl •» th« Zonluait'sl S«vlMm of ltii> XinOi M.'i iiiiit of 

Congrass at lladnui ; Krbruarv. Urji*. 

2 
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Elementary as was Sir William Jones’s concept of zoology, 
his opinion as a scholar and a poet cannot be dismissed lightly. 
There is, as the French say, nothing that kills like ridiciili', 
hut ridicule kills only when its object is really ridiciiloiiK. 
To laugh at what is true and solid is to exhibit lack of 
sympathy and sense. 

There seems to me, however, to l)e some confusion of 
thought in Sir William Jones’s statemenr, which I have not 
quoted in full, and, moreover, he has ignored the funda- 
mental difference in the point of view of a man whose 
attitude towsirds animals is entirtdy religious as a believer in 
the transmigration of .souls and the accumulation of merit, 
and that of one whose dislike of cruelty is (Ethical and 
a?sthetic. Firdausi’s couplet expresses the views of the 
latter, the edicts of .Vsoka those of the former, for the edict'! 
are directed not against cruelty to animals hut against the 
destruction of life. 

Xo decent zoologist is cruel to animals. Indeed, aniony; 
civilized men there is something antagonistic to human '!-inity 
in deliberate cruelty ; it is essentially morbid and unnatur-d. 
But there is another kind of cruelty, due mainly to lack of 
imagination and carelessness, [t is iliflicult in watcliiiig ;i 
carter twisting the tail of his o.y to believe that his motive is 
entirely free from vicious pleasure, but that it is mainly <hii“ 
to a lack of the intellectual ability to pictunr to himself tlie 
feelings of the ox u'e may concede. Ctiriously enough this 
minor type of cruelty is often prevalent among tho>e to 
whom the religious motive is ail-im|>ortant. 

It is a custom in Japan to throw the lalMiratorics of fin* 
Imperial Universities open to the ])ublic once a year, tin'l 
to provide a popular exhibition of scientific appirtii ns aiiil 
preparations. In 1915 I happened to bo in a Ji»j>-iin>st* 
university town in which an exhibition of the kind »;is in 
progress. The main exhibit in the physiological lahoraloiv 
was a living rabbit firmly tied down and cut open in such h 
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>v:iy as to illustrate the lieating of the heart. Even supposin*; 
tliiit the rahhit was completely anesthetized, the exhibit was 
;i (lis.!;ustin<^ one from a Western point of view, and would 
|ii‘(ilKibly have caused a riot in London, even before the police 
intervened ; but in Japan, women and children examined it with 
piM'fcct equanimity, and my friends of the University staff 
uoiild not s(!u anything wrrnig. And yet these very professors 
and lecturers were in the habit every year of holding a solemn 
service of expiation in one of the great Buddhist monasteries 
of the city for ttm souls of the animals which had been dissect- 
ed in their laboratories. 

It is an interesting speculation whether the Japanese 
crowd would have viewcfd the vivisecl»i«l rabbit with the same 
i>(iniiniinity if it had chanced to be oiu^ of the animals of which 
the representation in painting is ])ernntted by the narrow 
canons of Japaticse art. I must confess that my own objec- 
lions to the exhibition were just as much msthctic as montl. 

'I’lie study « f zoology in India has not, as a matt(?r of 
practice, been much alTecfed by the edicts of Asoka, and the 
remarks of Sir Williitm .lones on the supposed cruelty involved 
in zofdogy luul no luon* than a tmuporary effect on the history 
of the Asiatic Society. Indeed, it si'cmed at times as if the 
stone the builder had r»‘jected had become the headstone of 
till* corner, for in lh«* days of lllyth and again in tbost? of 
Alcock, zoologiciil papers wen* .‘iinongst the most important 
published in the Society’s Journal. Nevertheless, it is as well 
that in our zcxdogical work we should keep in mind both 
I'ii'dausi and IMyadasi. 


I need not waste your time on the crank who loves ht'i’ 
and hatu.s munkiitd. 


^tJicntific work is plaiii-ssiiling as long as a man can do it 
alone, [t {y j,j (.yusider others that the strain 

*“*d diiUcully bo^in. Thurc is one point, small in itself but 
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atill important, in which I notice that my younger colleagues 
experience peculiar dilTiculty, nninely, in acknowledging tli(> 
help they have received from their seniors. The matter is imi 
so simple as it seems. Two pitfalls must he avoided, that of 
flattery on the one hand and tiiat of plagiarism on the othei-. 
Tor Indians there is the added difficulty of a foreign languiigc. 
There is nothing more difficult than to pay a graceful compli- 
ment in a language not one’s own. Delicacy of feeling, moreover, 
is often necessary to distinguish hetween a common court esv 
and subtle flattery. The l)est way out of th<» difficulty is to 
say frankly what help has been received and to express 
gratitude in ns few words as {xissihle. 

The question of plagiarism is even more difficult in 
scientifle research than in literature. If Shaki^spcare, as some 
of my younger colleagues would argue, wjis justified in appro- 
priating a commonplace plot and transmuting it into a nork 
of genius, we also are justified in using the ideas of others ;is 
our own. Unfortunately few of us are Shakespeares, or Darwins. 
Darwin was one of tlie most modest of men, and always 
scrupulous in acknowledging as.sistanre of any kind, even, or 
perhaps especially, from thase whn.se lights were niueli ie.ss 
than his own. In acknowledging help, whether from the 
WTitten or the spoken word, we cannot do lielter than aceepl 
the introductory part of the Oriyiu of Species a.s our guide. 

Hut this does not dispose of the more general question 
of plagiarism. How much may he legitimately approjiriated, 
or may anything he appropriated at all r In the Homan 
Church St. Alphonso of Liguori, the one modern Doctor ol 
the Church, is accepted as the final referee on ethical qiiestion.s. 
He was bold enough to draiv up a tariff of mortal sin in tlielf. 
He ruled that in certain circumstances ti respectable man who 
.stole a shilling from a working man, or fourteen shilliu-f* 
from' a crowned head, did not commit a mortal sin; l)«f 
to steal even a few farthings from a beggar was aUvsys a 
mortal sin. In scientific ethics we have no such authuriO 
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as St. Alphonso ; but the rule that nothing whatever should 
be taken from any living person without due acknowledg- 
n7eiit is a good one. We must steal not at all, either from 
king or beggar. There are, however, in science as in literature 
many ideas and phrases so universally understood and accept- 
ed that to trace them to a personal origin is nut only un- 
necessary but also a little ridiculous. Even such ideas and 
])hrjises, if attributed to an author, should be attributed cor- 
rectly. Eor example, the saying that the practical man prac- 
tises the follies of his anc<‘stors is often attributed to Huxhiv, 
hut really csime in the first instance from Disraeli, in whose 
CtmhujHby it is placed, with many other sidf-evident senti- 
nuMits, in the mouth of the wise Jew Sidonia. 

'fhc mention of Huxley leads me to a point almost uni- 
versally ignored at the present day in tin* ethics of zoology — 
the importance of literary style in the presentation of scicn- 
titic facts and ideas. If anything is worth .saying it is worth 
saying well. You hav<> all heard of Hud'on, who used to put. 
on his court dress and his sword whenever he sat down to 
write. Such external ceremony is perhaps contrary to the 
spirit of this age and, therefore, may apiiear to some of us to 
have heennien^ affection on Iluffon’s p;irt ; which it certainly 
was not. Scientific facts, however, are worthy of resjiect. and 
should be treated with due decorum. Style has been detined 
assaying things in an appropriate manner. It is not appro- 
priate to couch a plain statement of facts in highly tigurative 
or elaliorate language. Plain facts must lie stated plainly. 
Our aim in zoological literature must he chaste simplicity, 
hut journalese is not simple, nor is it chaste. Snperthious 
words, words used to startle or confound without thought of 
their precise moaning, in short all idle wonis, merely recall the 
saying that language was given to man to conceal his thought. 
Ifi however, you adopt the telegraphic st\le in descrip- 
tion— and nowadays economy in print is always desirable 
tor iinancial reasons — do so only in mere diagnosis, and 
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in diagnosis be adequate, and be consistent. It is neither 
economical nor grammatical to write in describing an insect : 
“ body black ; the legs are brown.” 

I would advise every zoologist to study Sir Arthur Quil- 
ler-Couch’s lectures on The Art of U'riliug Knyliah. lie will 
find some hard sayings. With many others, I have found 
the statement that a case can only mean a 1)ox not a little 
disconcerting, but the fact that such statements make us feel 
uncomfortable proves that they contain an element of truth. 

Ajwrt from literary style in the writing of zoological 
papers, the question of the mechanical pvepjiration of the 
manuscript for the press is one of ethical significance. .\s 
editor of the Records and 3lemoirs of the Indion Museum I 
often receive manuscripts that need many hours’ (careful and 
troublesome work before they can be sent to the printer. 
But for the fact that Dr. Kemp is kind enough to ri'lii've 
me of much of this drudgery, I would scarcely hesitati’ lo 
refuse even to consider a great part of the matter submitted Tor 
publication. Carelcs.sness or ignorance as to punctuation and 
the use of capitals is rife, and few authors take any trouhli' 
in indicating the H.se of italics or of her special type, li is 
surprising how few zoologists know even sucli elemi'iitary 
rules ns that of the proper u.se of brackets with the name of* 
the authors of species. The.se names should nev«?r be enclos- 
ed in brackets, unless the name of the genus of the species 
has been changed since th(‘ latter wsis first deseril)ed. TIk m* 
may seem trivial points, but tludr neglect indicjites nut only 
carelessness, but selfishness and lack of understanding. 


Zoology has become so complicated that few of 
us nowadays are more than “ Scarabees.” This is 
an immoral state, not only iNicause no man in these 
strenuous timas has tiic right to narniw' his interests 
to a single family of beetles, but also because the whole 
of biology is at present encumbered with unco*ordiuati!il 
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(letailjii that clog the machinery of progress instead of acting 
as motive power. 

Tn zoology, however, as in all branches of knowledge, it 
is worse; than being narrow-minded to assume an interest IF we 
have it not. One of the most unpleasant persons I ev(>r met 
was a young student wlui emerged from a very dirty house in 
Iceland and remarked : “ Good-morning ! Do you think Lord 
N’erulam wrote the plays of Shakespeare ? ” He took no 
more interest in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy than I did 
in Icelandic politics, hut wished to impress the foreigner. 
You may apply this parahlo to zoology as you like. 

hi n?cent years zoological controversy, like most other 
hranches of erilieism, has >;rown more relined,* hut we aii; 
still far from that urbane irony which an American critic 
regards as one of the highest manifestations of the literary 
spirit in modern England. Courtesy is apt to degenerate into 
irresponsible nnd often irrelevant insinuations, such as, in 
Lurope, slackness in war, or, in this country, an anti- Indian 
spirit. In some hinnches of ziwloiry, notably in pure taxo- 
nomy, opinions are so varied that no general consensus seems 
])')ssil)le. 1 have observed a tendency among yonng zoologists 
in India to treat eonclusioas, based presiimahly on ascertained 
facts, somewhat lightly, in onler to avoid controversy — as in 
the case of a young man who hrmight to a friend of mine a 
paper in which far-reaching conclusions wen; derived fivim 
somewhat meagre research. My friend pointed out that the 
evi leiice hardly justilied the conclusions. 

“Oh,” said the author, “hut I can change the con- 
clusions ! ” 

On the other hand, it is quite unnecessary to call a man 
a liar l)ecau.se you dimgree with him on some controversial 
IHjint, or oven on some matter of observation. All men cannot 
tltiuk, or even see, alike, and liecause a man is senior, 

belongs to a different race, he is not necessarily wrong. 
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If the majority of zoologists were endowed with a se^se of 
humour (which, after all, as Thackeray has pointed out, is 
essentially the same thing as a sense of proportion) much 
controversy AVould be avoided altogether, the real point at 
issue not being any point of fact or even of interpretation but 
merely some personal fad, jealousy or spite. I was once buying 
some sleeping-mats in the jNlalay State of Kelantan. The man who 
had brought them for salcstated that it had taken him two months 
to make them. 1 turnod to another Malay who was sbinding 
by- -an uneducated man, but endowed with the ready wit and 
delicacy of feeling so characteristic of the Malay race— and 
enquired if this could be true. “ Doubtless, Tuan," was tin; 
reply, “but perhaps he only w-wked one day in each luonlh.” 
The retort ^as a retort eourt«H>us ; no offence was c iiised, 
and the bargain was concluded in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

The true test in all controversy is the inner feelings of 
the disputants. So long as a man respects his opponent and 
feels no bitterness towards him, controversy is a good thing; 
but in scientific controversy there must be no reservation'*, no 
quibbling. AVe must play with all our canis on the fable. A 
plan I have adopted in the Reaonh of the [mlinn Miottnim 
seems to me a good oiu;. Some years ago I publisiied a paper 
in i\i*i Memoirs of tho AHinHc Sociefi/ of Benijal in which 1 
pointed out that there was considerable diversity in the 
frogs usually grouped under the name Rana 1, 

therefore, suggested that several distinct spiaues should Im« 
recognised. Dr. G. X. Boulenger , then in charge of the 
Keptiles and Uatrachia in the British Museum and still 
recognised os the leading herpetologist in Kurope, did not 
agree with me. lie ptiid me the great compliment of srmilim: 
me a paper for publication in the Records of (he huliun 
Museum, refuting my claim for the specific recognition of the 
different forms of Rana iujrina, which he regarded tvs inendy 
races or varieties. 
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In certain pointH Dr. Roulengor was evidently right and I 
wrong. So T wrote a second note expressing my views as 
iwnditied by Dr. Roulenger’s argiinnmt. Of this 1 sent the 
manuscript to him ; and he replied in a third note. The three 
Doto!* were then piihlished together ns a kind of dialogue^ so 
that nil the facds and argiinients of the ease were submitted 
to the zoological world together, without the slightest bitter- 
ness. loss of mutual respect, or ill-feeling on the part of 
either the senior or the junior author. Far otherwise was it 
with the famous controversy on th«! proper generic name of 
the bed-hug that raged rouiul tin; world some years ago, from 
Hawaii to Melgiuiu and I'roni England to Canada. 

In setting forth this ideal of urbane controversy 1 do not 
incau to say that there are not r-ases in which the experienced 
'/.oologist does well to he angry. Dishonest or grossly careless 
work, work doiu* merely for the sake of effect «)r to satisfy the 
investigator’s pe.n onal amhitioii or further his otncial promo- 
tion, must always nusd with un(|ualitied condemnation, in 
which tliere is ii<* room for mutual respect. 

In the ollicial (UMUiment whereby the Zoological Survey 
of India was eonstituted in Itllt* our relatioe.s with the 
technical departments are laid down as being tlM>se of “ co- 
ojieviition without suhonlination.” The thanks of all Indian 
zoologists are due to the man who discovered this formula. 
I do not know his name. 'I'In* formula implies not fuily the 
rewignitiou of pure zoology on the part of the (lovernment of 
India, hut also its indepeudtmce of direct eeonomic aims. I 
have nhthiiig to say against applied science, provided that it 
hfr science at all, but the term is often “applied ” to something 
akin to the Holy iloiiian Kmpire, which has Ih'cii described 
a.s neither holy, Homan, nor an empire. 

Kven in the purely physical bntnehes. in which the 
Mathematical doiuonstratioii «»f fads is possible, “ ]>raefical 

a 
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results ” often rest on a very small basis of research. The 
whole afiFair is in fact an inverted pyramid, liable to topple 
over at any moment and overwhelm its supporters. As soon 
as the question of life enters into applied science the matter 
becomes vastly more comple.v, and just as the life of the 
animal is more complex than tiuit of the plant, so is applied 
zoology more difTicnlt than applied botany, f^ome day wc mav 
know something about life, and understand bow a plant or an 
animal lives, bow :ind why it reacts to its environment. At 
present we know practically nothing. The great triumphs of 
applied biology are empirical, such as the discovery of the 
value of Cinchona bark ages before the malaria parasite wiis 
known. And yet they an* triumphs of pur«* re.s<*!irch, for 
research is only (experiment and its interpretation. The 
practical knowledge of the ])rimitivc tisbernnin or agriculturist 
is based unconsciou.sly on the (‘xperiemti* of a thousand 
years. At present all we can do in a laboratory or a nniseuin 
is to speed up experience, ‘to attempt t<> l(*arn in a t’Kiv months 
or years what the peasant has tak(?n cetduries to h*arn, and 
has sometimes learned wrong in the imd. 

Applied zoology should he, and perhaps some day may 
become, the great phil;inthropic agent of the world. At 
present, it is often a wolf in slu'irp’s clothing, a d(‘vil mas(|ue> 
rading as an ang(d of light. Xo srovernment or comnn*rcial 
body can rc.sist the temptation of (h'lnandiiig results, and in 
India we hear of even professors exp(tcting from their students 
a research a month. Such demands oft(m intmt with a ready 
response, especially from the young and ignorant. This can 
only result in a furtive and subtle dishonesty fatal to all true 
progress. I am firmly convinced that applied zoology 
is at pre.sent, with our inadiniuate .apparatus of res(*arch, 
largely a chimera, indiscriminate faith in which is akin to 
that in the stories told in the Phifniologm and its 8uccc.ssors, 
the mediseval Insstiaries of We.stcrn Europe, about such animah 
as the elephant and the leopard. These stories were not written 
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in the interests of material truth, but with a strictly moral or 
religious aim. They completely ignored facts, but yet were 
hitsed on existing things. It was not until considerable numbers 
of Europeans went into the countries in which the libelled 
animals led theii own unmoral lives that the true facts became 
a]>parent, and 1 do not think that either the morals of Europe 
or the interests of zoology sulTered in the revelation. 

In his llintory of /uifilift/i Liloi'ohire from the Brginning 
lo Ihc Xormnii CoHf/urgt Stopford Erooke translates an account 
of the leopard from an early poem on the Panther, the TPhale 
iiiid the Portidge. The panther lives, we learn, “ In the far 

lands in deep hollows , srliltering in a many coloured 

roat like .loseph’s, a friend to all, save to that envenomed 
scuther, the Dragon.” .Vfler feeiling (on wh:it we are not 
told), ho sleeps for three nights. When he awakes, “ a lofty, 
swrot, ringing sound comes from his mouth, and with the 
song a most delightful steam of sweet-smelling breath, more 
grateful than .‘ ll the blooms of herbs and blossoms of the 
trees.” This my.stic aroma is compared by the early English 
poet to tin* hope of divine salvation. 

However fair the flowers f»f applied zoology may seem, 
the ripeni'd fruits are often Dead Sea ap])les. disappointing as 
the breath of the leopard, not to mention his unfriendly dis- 
position, must have been lo the first lettered Knglisiunan who 
stuinhled upon him in tin* jungle and awoke him from his 
slumbers. 

Virgil in his Cieorgirs wrote what was accepted for centu- 
ries by the learned as a manual of practical agriculture 
ptXitically expressed. .Among other proee.sses he described the 
•nanufacture of a swarm of bees from the carcase of a heifer. 
Imagine the poet reclining in his cool verandah with a 
manuscript of Hesiod half-unrolled on his lap, and pausing 
m his dictation to gaze over f he countryside and muse for a 
moment on his own love for the simple farmer's life. For- 
tunately for his reputation as a practical agriculturist his (or 
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rather Hesiod’s) process for the abio^enetic production of 
honey-bees, which involved the slaiighttM' of a prime heif(>r, 
was as unsound economically iis it was biologically impossihh>. 
No one tried the experiment, and so the process was accepted 
from genemtion to generation as practical. In fact, the light- 
hearted, and doubtless illiterate, Samson, who slew a lion on 
his way to visit his lady-love and al'terward.s found a coinh 
of wild honey in the skeleton, and made a riddle of it to 
puzzle the Philistines, was much the more practical man of 
the two. Ill modern time.s the man who introduced mongoos(>s 
into the West Indies, rabbits into Australia or sparrows into 
North America, doubtless thought that be Inul accomplished 
a great w’ork of applied biology — at tirst. 


In discussions on the value of zoological work there is 
nothing that makes me more indignant than the saying that 
this or that piece of Indian research is good work — for India. 
This usually means that it is of inl'erior quality, hut must not 
be judged too hardly because it has licen done either by an 
Indian or by an Englishin.in working amidst Indian difli- 
culties. We Indian zoologists, to judge by tbe work of our 
predecessors — iiodgson, lllyth, Stcliczka. Jllanford, Ah'oek and 
many others — have no reason to claim indulgence. 'I'here can 
be nothing more fatal to Indiuii scicnci* than to aim at a low 
ideal, and no greater insiiU can he p;iid to any branch of 
scieutihe effort than to judge it from a racial or a geographi- 
cal standpoint. Zoology is often regarded in India as the 
Cinderella of the .sciences, and it is, therefore, m^eessary oa 
occasion for zoologists to mingle the. meekness of the dove 
with the .subtlety of the serpent. Some years ago, in m.v 
zeal to bring about a certain unity of purpose in the ad- 
ministration of the Indian Museum, 1 incurred the accusal ion 
of latent kaiseiism from one of my cidlcagucs. I replied 
that it seemed to me improbable that the youngest and 
poorest of the scientific departments under the (jloveriiiuent 
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of India would arise from tlie mud like Pharaoh’s lean kine 
and swallow its more prosperous lirethren. How’ever eiTective 
such replies may l)e for the moment, the necessity for 
them dues not tend to edification. One branch of science 
may he poorer in loaves and fishes tlian another, but all 
are equal. 

Zoology is so closely connected w'ith other branches of 
biology, and so dependent in the last resort on "colony, cbemis- 
try, physics and niatheinulics. tliat in my own work I find it 
frequently ni'cessary to apply to members of other departments 
for s|)ecial iiiforiuatiou. My c.\peri«*nee has l)een that such 
iiiforiuatioii is always iriri'u in a most un^rudsinsr and gene- 
rous spirit when appli«‘d for personally, but that any official 
move towards closer co-o(>eration is met with suspicion. I am 
heterodox enough to liclieve that the first duty of every 
scientitlc department, whether official «»r otherwise, should be 
to assist all seientitic men in their work, and especially in 
tlufir research . hut t(» the gods, alas, it has .seenuHl otherwise.- 
The gods of Olympus led a free and joyous life, feasting on 
nectar and ambrosia ; in tiles and official etiquette the gods of 
the Himalaya have found more oongfMiial fare. A witty 
tlhainnau of the Trustees of tlje Indian ^luseuin, in which 
four Imperial survey tlepartments an* concerned, once re- 
marked that the child' dillieulty in its administration was that 
the parts were so much ureater than the whole. Hypertrophy 
of the departmental consciousness is a disease to which we 
heails of seientitic departments are by no means immune; 
a disease, moreover, which the Hoard of Scientific Advice, 
despite its zeal in pi eventing ** (he overlapping of functions ” 
has failed U) cure. 1 ii placing zoology on a sound iMtsis in 
India, individual effort alone is of any avail, hut the effort 
though individual must lie unselfish, it must not tie inspired 
by any kind of bitterness or self-seeking. We must retilize 
''’’ith a sigh that the intelligence of a committee is often much 
lower than tliat of its least intelligent member. 
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Even a committee, liowerer, is preferable to individual 
patronage. 1 am of the opinion that private donations to 
science often do more liarm tiian good, not only because of 
the conditions that usually hedge them round but also be- 
cause they weaken individual effort in research. Unlike Art, 
Science abhors patronage and tiourishes in hardship and 
opposition. AVe are told that in anch'nt (1 recce Alexander 
the Great tras the pitron of .Vristoth*, and yet that scientific 
thought was absolutely free. By the time of Alexander, 
however, the iiitelleulual light of Greece was fading out, and 
democracy, the most oflicinl form of Government known to 
mankind, had already found its supreme victim in Socrates, 
the philosopher whose test for all things was truth. 

At all periods and in all countries of the modern world - 
whether it be in the dealings of B(»pe Urban with Galileo or in 
those of the British Government with scientific men in the 
early part of the War — ignorant members of the official 
hierarchy — and even a high oflicial of the most i^xcidlent ad- 
ministration may be very ignorant of scienee — have attempted 
to treat science much as St. Coliimba treated the practical 
experience of St. Oran, 'flie story is told in full in a compara- 
tively late Irish life of Colitmlia and is barelv hinted at in 

m • 

more authentic documents. It seems to me, however, to bear 
in its primitive .simplicity the iin|>ress of truth. No mere 
hagiologist would ever have invented such a story. Here is 
the story. An important religious work was to lie undertaken 
on the island of Iona and it had been decided that one man 
must die for the community and heeome its gunrdian spirit. 
St. Columba called for volunteers and St. Oran, who is said to 
have been his brother, offered himself. St. Oran was ac- 
cordingly buried alive. After three days St. Columlia caused 
the grave to be opened. St. Oran was not dead, hut thought 
he was. He opened his eyes and said, “ There is no mystery 
in death and Hell is not like what it was said to be.” 
St. Columba, doubtless thinking that his brother was possessed 
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of a devil, cried out in alarm, “ Earth, earth on the eyes of 
Oran, lest he blab more ! ” And so it was done. “ Earth on 
the eyes of Oran ” has become a proverb in Gaelic. 

I had recently in London an opportunity of discussing 
the position of zoology in this country with one of the great* 
est of living zoologists. He maintained that zoology should 
not be encouraged in India until India was in a po.sition to do 
indepeiid(‘nt work. By independent work he meant re.search 
independent of oilieial control. A];)Hrt from all personal con- 
siderations, I was unable to agrtie with him, for I see no way 
of fostering zoological research at present in India but through 
the agency of Government. It is quite true that no branch 
of science can he said to be on a sound Inisi.s unle.ss it is inde- 
pendent, and that the ttaine of research must burn feebly so 
long as it is not fed by the spirit of individuality. ^Moreover, 
the Jtge has not yet come in which the true value of the inde- 
pendence of science will he apjweeiated by the powers that be. 
Science and • flicialdom are as antagonistic as the mongoose 
and the snake, but officialdom iii its dangerous form is a 
matter of the spirit rather than of material conditions. To 
confound government with otlici.-ildom is a mistake. No 
government that <*onsisted merely of offie aldom could exist for a 
month. 1 prefer to regard red-tape as tin* excreta of govern- 
ment. It is unfair to judge an\ organism by its excreta, nor 
is it fair to confound the Impeiial policy with the tactics of 
some hara.s.sed secretary alHict«*d with a dysentery of notes 
and minuti's and trembling .at the name of the Finance 
Department. Zoology througliotit the world owes a great 
debt to the Government of India as the only government 
that* has founded a zoological survey on a K-isis of pure re- 
search. At the ))n‘8ent time zoological posts sanctioned in 
previous years are kept vacant in Great Britain in the inter- 
of so-called economy, while in India the Government is 
fttany rate attempting to place zoological resi*arch on a sound 
financial basis. The constitution of the Indian Museum is 
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now, especially in the matter of ;ioolo<'y, much more liberal 
than that of the British Museum from which it was originally 
copied. We have, therefore, in India justification for the 
hope of a brighter age^ With faith in our calling and hope 
in its future we zoologists are in a very strong position. 

In the whole course of human history there is nothing 
that has caused more waste of genius, the rarest and most 
precious of human po.ssessions, than the opposition of official* 
dom to the progress of knowlwlge ; hut even in our struggle 
with the spirit of officialdom we must preserve two e.<:.sential 
qualities, reason and g(M)d humour — which does not exclude 
a sympathetic understanding of shortcomings, both our own 
and those of others. The lack of rttason in sciimtific men has 
done almost as much harm as the ignorance and stupidity of 
officials. Charity is not only a virtue hut also a very power- 
ful weapon in the cause of science, which is the cause of 
truth. The Scot’s half-rerereiitiiil pity for the Devil (the 
great Adversary, but for all that the “pair De’il"), has done 
good work for morality and eflicieney. The fever of fanati- 
cism is all-powerful in initiative, hnt in the end produee.s 
without fail an antitoxin of officialdom . Science can afford 
to be magnanimous, and the petty |)olitics of the pa.ssing hour 
need not concern us. Truth is great and will prevail. What- 
ever may he our political views, whatever onr race, or cr<*ed, 
or caste. Pope’s words stand true in science : — 


“ For Forms of (iovifriiniciit l(>t fools ooiilest ; 
What’er is Ijest adiniiii>terc<| is best ; 

For Modes of Faith let gracifit'ss zealots light ; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right : 
In Faith and Hojn! the World will disagree, 

Hnt. all Mankind’s coneerii is ('harity." 


N. .Vnnan’dalk 
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INDIAN BANKING REFORM 

One need not labour hard to prove that the existing banking 
system of India needs tiiorough reform. There is hardly “ a 
linking system" worth its name. A banking system where 
tlie several component Irnnks remember their close affinity of 
relations and extend mutual sympathy and help is absent in 
tliis country. India does not possess a close-knit banking 
organisation as in the case of Germany, Japan, France or the 
United States of America. This absence of “ thirst for 
system or wholeness or close-knit organisation " which is so 
characteristic of Germany is chiefly due to the tendency of 
the Indian banks to do business “each for itself.” The 
Indian Exchange Hanks, the Presidency Hanks and the Indian 
Joint-Stock Hanks work severally and not collectively. The 
latter have striven hard to protect their business from com- 
petition with the PresidcJiey Hanks ; which have never helped 
the Indian Joint-Stock Hanks either with wholesome advice or 
money at their hour of trial. 

These Hanks copy the tendency of the English Banks 
which justify their existence solely on the ground of profits. 
They aim at becoming professional bankers having no con- 
nection with industrial finance. It is trxie that short-term 
loans are granted to industri»*s but they never sacrifice the 
principles of safety and liquidity of assets which commercial 
hiinks have always to keep in view. Hut comnn*rcial 
banks alone will not create the needed credit for our agricul- 
ture ai)d nascent industries. New banks .should arise to 
satisfy the needs of small men and small industries. Just as 
the Co-operative Credit movement <»f our country is borrowed 
from (iennany, the German feature of close relationship 
lietween industry, tinance and transportation is also worth 
unjtation. Indian economic development cannot he fwtered 
wuless there is a close alliance Iwtween hanks and industries 
4 
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as in the case of Germany or Japan. Either new Industrial 
Banks having nothing to do with short-dated deposits should 
arise or the existing Banks should take up industrial financing. 
The Government of India should prevent by legislation a 
repetition of the pntvious disastei's. 

That the Indian Banks have borrowed, copied and tran- 
slated the chief features of the English Banks is an undisputed 
fact. They have copied the tendency of the English Banks 
in having huge Authorised Capital, a ])art of which is sub- 
scribed and out of which very little is ptiid-upat the beginning. 
Like the English Banks, the Indian Banks wish to trade 
largely on credit. The (Jovernment of India have followed 
the Government of the United Kingduin in their Uimez-fn'nv 
policy in the matter of hankiii!; husini;ss. Iniitation for imita- 
tion’s sake has produced unworthy specimens. The supeilicial 
elements alone have he<m cojiied whih* the really vital and 
progre.ssive features of English Banking have not l)(>(>n 
engrafted on our sy.steiu. Banker's As.sociations, Banker’s 
Institutes and Banker’s guilds have nut hcmt created on the 
English model. The Bresidiuicy Banks wei’e only in a very 
remote sense the guardians of the whole system. TJn?v w(‘re 
not full-fledged Central Banks ackuowhnlging all their 
responsibilities. 'I'he present Imperial Bank of India itself 
does not po.s.scss the traditional glory, respect and power 
enjoyed by the Bank of England in the f^ondoii ^luney 
Market. There is a noteworthy absence of control cither by 
the Government or by a Banker's Association. 

Again a part of the tinancial .system alone has been 
imitated. The Indian Banks are merely pursuing eonuner- 
cial hu.sines.s. In E/igiand ])u.sides Banks, there are trust- 
worthy promoters, ctipuhle underwriters and issuing houses 
so that industrial companies derive invaluable aid from them* 
It is but natural that the Indian indiLstrialists would lool^ 
forward to their banks for this kind of business also, owing 
to the absence of these specialising concerns. 
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India made an iinliappy choice in Kelecting the English 
]3anking system as her prototype. The progress of Japan 
has been due to her selecting the salicmt features of nearly 
every hanking system in the world and pngrafting them on 
her own hanking conditions. The specialising tendency 
visible in the English Hanking system is noticeable in Japan. 
It has imitated tin; model of the French mortgage Banks, 
e,(j., The Credit llobilier and the Credit Foncier of France. 
Tt has copied the useful branch-bank system. Tt has borrowed 
the continental system of close relationship between the 
small banks and the Cent ml Hanks. It committed the 

mistake of imitafini' the U. S. A. National Banking .system 
atul after a short trial it sjave it u]i for the Central Hank- 
ing .system with the Imperial Hank of Japan ns the 

cmwning head of the whole* fabric. The whole credit system 
was thoroughly organised by banking experts borrowed from 
foreign countries. Stale lu‘lp and control enabled the bank- 
ing system t(» work well. 

The Indian Hanking system should be thoroughly over- 
hauled and re-f)rganised on an imjiroved basis. The materials 
alraidy exist. The Imperial Hank of India can lie utilised 
as the keystone of the whole arch and the other bunking 

concerns should know detinitely their own duties and the 
help they can expect from this Central Hank. Credit for 
the rich and the poor and for the big ar.d small industrialists 
should be created by the existing banking institutions or 

fre.sh ones that mav arise in the future. The Oovorninent of 

« 

India .should see that there is no almsc of the word “Ixuik*’ 
as in the pnst and by restraining legislation, snuMith the 
progri'ss of the iKinks. An attempt should la* made to [irotit 
I’roni th(* exiierience of the Cuiitineiiial coimtries by copying 
all their deserving features. The English banking model 
*s not the Ijest model nor is it suitJible to <iur present needs. 
J^eyncs wiw quite cormet when be wmte that Eugland’s wa.s 
tl'f woi-at curreiiry model that liidvt could imitate. Even in 
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the matter of banking business tbe Indian people should 
realise that their salvation lies in selecting the salient features 
of all banking systems and adopting or adapting as Japan hits 
done. 

The existing Indian Banks can be divided into tlirue 
classes. The Imperial Bank of India, the friend and ally of the 
. Government of India, the foreign I>anks and the local Indian 
Banks. The Imperial Bank of India finances the internal 
trade of India to a great extent by discounting commercial 
bills. It lends money on raw produce and imported gneds. 
The Foreign Banks develop Indian trade with their own 
countries and naturally assist their own cniintrymen. It is 
only with their surplus money that they give help to Indian 
Industries carried on, on a large; scale. The local Iniuks 
slavishly imitate the Presidency Banks and conduct commercial 
banking business. They lend money on /emindary properties 
in preference to Indian Industrial securities. 

Many of these Banks are managed by fondgners who only 
come into contact with a few of the aristocracy ” and so 
ordinary traders and small industrialists do not receive much 
help from them. So they have to pay high rate.s cf interest 
for any accommodation they may get from the public anil 
sometimes thriving industries sufTer from insufficiency of 
capital. Industrial financing, thus is nut on a sound and 
proper basis. 

It is not the financing of Industries alone that is being 
neglected, but rural trade and credit is not properly dcsigniMl 
and the existing banks do not care to change the c-'^isting 
methods of rural credit. It is growing more evident day 
by day that the present insufficiency and waste involved in our 
export trade business should be rectified as early as possible. Our 
export trade is left to the mercy of funds outside the country. 
As in “ capital poor countries ” our export trade is Ireing 
financed by the importing country to a great extent. The 
big export and import houses are in the hands of Eurojicans 
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who employ their agents to collect produce from the interior 
and send it to the port stations whence they are shipped at 
their own risk and cost. The agents or gonuulhaa necessarily 
finance the cultivators from the beginning and the crop is 
hypothecated to them. 

This system of financing our internal trade for exporta- 
tion purposes is not to our best national interests. The chief 
harmful result of tliis process is that the foreign merchant 
houses are exploiting our agriculture in their own interests. 
Export of rice and wheat is increasing while their production 
is not on the increase at all. Cotton and jute cultivation is 
increasing while food production is not progressing satis- 
factorily. The production of non-food crops for export 
purposes is chiefly due to the influence of cash advances of 
the foreign merchant houses. Thus our economic prosperity 
is mainly dependent on these firms. 

This system of exploiting agriculture in the interests of 
foreign exporters should he given up. The introduction of 
co-operative credit societies combined with co-operative sale 
societies will go a long way in remedying this state of affairs. 
The question of removing this rapacious middleman requires 
patient tackling for a long time. This is so far as ruial trade 
and crixlit are concerned. 

The same is the story with our international trade. 
Tlu; Exchange Hanks finance the export trade bills with 
their funds attmeted in liondon. They nnliseount the D/A 
Bills in the London Money 3ilarket or with the Bank of 
England. The im])ort hills are also financed by the Head 
office of the Exchange Banks. This is indeed a danger. 

Every one of these Banks is the offspring of European 
countries, Japan or America. They have steadily taken up 
fho financing of our external triule with their countries. 
They are alive to the interests of their own countries. 
They display no keen desire to take part in the economic 
■^rgauisation of our country. They evidently do not harbour 
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any ambitious national programme for India’s uplift. These 
Banks remain distinctively foreign, much the same as they 
were at the start. They are more willing to help their own 
countrymen and tnule with European business companies 
and are not anxious to attract the accounts of small and 
young firms started by the Indian people. It has been 
repeated several times by compehmt men that an Indian 
firm trading under a European designation, is more fortunate 
in obtaining accommodation from tlie existing Banks. These 
are some of the dmwbacks of the existing powerful Banks. 

It is indeed high time tliac our banking system should 
be re*organised on a healthy Imsis giving scope for the proper 
mobilisation of our money. The healthy development of our 
trade, the careful promotion of our industries, a wise economy 
of our precious metals and a real increase of our national 
wealth — the.se are the problems that a soundly organised 
Banking system has to solve. 


B. Hamaciiandka Rai: 
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BENARES 

Hail) Kashi ! hail, imperishahln Queen, 
Mysterious, shinins? through the mists of Time, 
To opposing a perennial prime ! 

Nor is, nor will be, nor hath ever been 
Aus^ht like to thee or dreamt, or heard, or seen 
Earthly yet not of Earth, hut poised sublime 
On Shiva’s trident, thine alF-healins; elime 
Hath God ordainexl as Mercy’s own demesne. 

'rhou"h thou, alas, thy blessinsr dost deny 
To alien, and thy .shrines forbid his tread, 
ThouRh he revere and love thee (‘’en as T, 

Or with thy cloistered Brahmans lone: have read. 
He still thy hallowed name will magnify. 

Since all may quaff thine ancient fountain-head. 


THE PANDIT 

The htvirt of India’s truest self I souf^ht. 

That gracious blend of faith in u:ods untold 
AVith vi.Hioii8 of the One, of m<anifold 
Thilosophiea and schools of subtlest thought 
AVith tolerance and the gentle kindness taught. 

With otherwurldliness and scorn of gold, 

by all those saints and seers in days of old 

AVhos© oneness with the One Ind’s fame hath wrought. 
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I sought it for the lesson it might hold 
For careworn souls elsewhere, for aye distraught 
With getting ; but, so changed is Ind, I caught 
No glimpse of what I quested and extolled 
Until mine eyes were opened to behold. 

Within the Pandit’s breast, the heart I sought. 


TAT TVAM ASI 

The flowery tarn, icebound amid the snows, 

The high, unmelting snows of Himalay ; 

The stately Ganges, sweeping on her way 
Through burning plains that bless her as she flows ; 
The sparkling dewdrop nestling in the rose, 

The creeping mist, the bow’s refulgent ray — 
Howe’er diverse, one nature qll display, 

And oneness with the Ocean’s self disclose. 

Thus thou with Him art One, O tiny Soul, 

That now Earth’s blindness fain woulil count as mine 
Existence there is none apart from Him 
Whose quickening breath, eternal and divine. 
Through all of Life doth breathe, all Nature brim, 
Creator and created, part and Whole. 




D. B. Stoonbk 
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THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY, PAST AND FUTURE 

Pierru Loti uainc to India and wrote “ L 'Inde nans les 
,liiglah ” — Iiidi:^ without the English. It was at the time 
of the Eoer War and not lung after Fashoda, The minds of 
Frenchmen were then sore against the English, which disposed 
them to approval of the lordly snub adniinistcred by their 
famous countryman ; but it is a que.stion wb(*ther Loti would 
not liave been moved to the same jt/'/aiV, if Fate had brought 
him to India in 1919 instead of in 1909. From the dim 
cliainbers of one’s remorseful mind there comes a voice saying 
that he probably would have been. We English have done 
HOiidiTful things in India; our race may well be proud of 
its record ; but we have left things undone that we shoidd 
have done, whether from being too absorbed in material 
matters to havt time to attend to them, or as t(x) deficient in 
some quality of the imaginative mind ever to think of them. 

(Jf the kind of thing that we have left undone this is as 
good an example ns any. We have not e.stablisluHl a copyright 
library. As 1 am writing for {teuple, many of whom are not 
familiar with that term. 1 may e.vplain what a copyright 
library is. It is tnu; upon which the law of a country confers 
the privilege of receiving a copy gr»li« of every Imok puhlii^hed 
in the country. There arc live such libraries in the United 
Kingdom — the British !Mus^um Library in London, the 
Bodbdan Library at Oxford, the Cambridge I’nivcrsity Linrary, 
the, Advocate.H’ JAhrary at Edinburgh, and Trinity College 
bihrary, Dublin. They have nothing whatever to |My for 
the hooks published in (irent Britain and Ireland. When 
they huy liook.s, they are the puhlicatiQn.s of other countries. 

Ihe strange thing is that, though there is no eopyright 
tirary in India, there are two lihrarie.s that have the privi-* 
‘gfi of 1‘opyright libraries for everything published in India. 
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They are neither of them in India. One is the Britiah 
Museum Library, the other is the Inditi Office Library. 
Under the Pi'ess and Regulation of Books Act, 1867, ptissed 
during the Yiceroyalty of Lord Lawrence, both thase libraries 
are entitled to a gratis copy of everything published in India. 
Had the Imperial Library been in existence in 1867, there 
can be no doubt that it would have had the same privilege 
conferred upon it. The least imaginative could not have 
overlooked it. The thought of creating such a library then, 
seeing that one did not already exist, ought not to hare 
called for too great a stretch of th*' imagination ; but it did. 
Lest someone should accuse me, in my turn, of a failure of 
imagination, saying : “ Why do you not suggest that the 
books in the British Museum or at the India Office should 
be packed up and sent back to India ? ” I would say bc*fore 
I pass on that I do suggest that. It is obviously the only 
way in which to atone to India for a great error. 

My contention that, we have been unimaginative is one 
that I wish to drive home. I will explain in a moment why 
I do. We have shown our uniinaginativeness in other ways, 
and the instance that I am about to give, a homely one, will 
perhaps appeal more to people. Lord Curson presented some 
valuable books to the Imjierial Library. He directed that 
they should be kept in the Reading Room, in a bookcaNe by 
themselves, and he gave as hi.s reason that he wished other 
Viceroys, seeing them there, “ to go and do likewise.” (His 
Lordship’s own words — 1 would not dare put such common 
words in bis mouth.) Lord Curzon could not conceive of any 
Viceroy as not deeply interested in so radical a pttrt of the 
provision for the intellectual and spiritual advancement of 
India as the chief library in the country, and (apart from 
the utter misunderstanding of Viceniys in general) his thought 
was right; yet the fact is that no other Viceroy has yet set 
foot in the library, nor shown any interest in it. A Governor 
of Bengal visited it once — Lord Carmichael— but ho came at 
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our special desire, and he never came again. He would send 
to us,^hen he wanted a quotation from Dante verifted, and 
would set us wondering, as the verse was obviously not one 
to quote in a public speech, to what fair correspondent he was 
writing; but he never helped us in any way, though in his 
time, and though we let him know it, we had very pressing 
need of help that he could have rendered. 

I would extend the accusation. Individual Englishmen 
have desired to help us, have even deeply desired to do so ; 
but there has been too heavy a mass of indifference 
for anything of great nioineut to be done. The late Mr. 
Harinath De, the second Librarian, asked that the library 
should be made a copyright library*. That was fifteen years 
ago. It is nut even now' one ; but we are glad to say that 
there is a promise that it shall be one soon. 

The state of the case was put most briefly by Mr. Van 
.Manen, the Olficiating Librarian from 1019 to 1921. Writing 
to me early in i he last year he said ; “the fact is, nobody is 
interested in the library.” 

The point of my driving this contention home so is simple. 
We Knglish hare not done too well ; but a new hour has 
struck. The future lies with the Indians themselves. Let 
them do better. It is a reasonable hoja* that the interest that 
the library serves, the cultivation of the things of the mind 
and spirit, will appeal more to them than it Inis done to us. 


Tint Past. 

I wish to make lietter known w’h.'U the institution is for 
which. I am pleading, and I cannot do that better than by 
briefly recounting its history. It was founded by the Govern- 
ment of India, at Lord Curxon’s instigation, in 1902. He had 
foun<l in India na working-place for students of the religion, 
philosophy, and history of India that could for a moment be 
compared with the British Museum, or the India Oflflee 
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Library, or a score of other libraries in Europe. There was 
very possibly a ^eater mass of books on India in Bejplin at 
that time than anyerhere in India. All we had were the 
libraries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Madras Literary 
Society’s Library ; all relatively small collections, and all 
private. There was one other — the Secretariat Library — 
and it was on the foundation of it that Lord Curzon proposed 
to build. 

There was another library, the Calcutta Public Library. 
It was important from Lord Curzon’s point of view, but not 
because of the books in it, which were novels for the greater 
part, but becaUvse of its building — Metcalfe ITall, built by 
public subscription in Lord Auckland’s day. It W'as much too 
small to be thought of as more than a temporary home for 
the Imperial Library ; but it would serve iulmirably as that, 
and Lord Curzon secured it, with as many of the books in it 
as were Avorth keeping. 

A building sufficient for a tim«*, the Secretariat Library, 
a very valuable collection of about 10,000 volumes, most of 
them about India, and the books of the Calcutta Public 
Library, when the weediiig-out was fini.sbed, about 10,000 
volumes — those Avere Avhat Ave began Avifb twenty vears ago. 
It was .something, indeed it AA’as a great deal ; but if an 
Imperial Library had been founded in the time of Warren 
Hastings, Ai'hich surely it should liaA'e been, by 1002 it Avonld 
have grown so big, that Metcalfe Hall and 20,000 A'oluincs 
would almost have been lost in it. So, though avc had 20,000 
volumes, they u'ere but .m fraction of Avhat Avere Avanted, and 
not a single book of them had been c.ataiogued. 

We have many catalogues noAv, and the advance that has 
been made in the twenty years can l)e sufficiently shoAvn by 
an enumeration of them, and the number of entries in them. 
Some parts of the library have not yet been catalogued. I 
will add a summary of them. 
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Catalogues. 


Author-Catalogue of Printed Books 
in European Languages. With a EntriM. 

8U))plementary list of new.spapers. 2 Yols. 1904 24,600 

First Supplement ... 2 „ 1917-18 20,000 

Card Cattilogue of acct*.ssions 15,400 

Subject-Index ... ... 2 „ 1908-10 31,000 

— Card Catalogue of accessions 17,600 

Card Catalogue of Sanskrit Books ... 2,600 

Bengali Books ... 4,900 

Maps ... ... ... (500 


Not Catalogued. 

Books in European Languages 

British Parliamentary Blue Books ... 

Indian Oilicial Publications 

United States Congressional Documents 

Persian Printed Books 

Urdu Printed Books 

Sanskrit MSS. 


2.000 Vols. 
10,000 „ 
50.000 „ 

8.000 „ 
(Not counted.) 
(Not counted.) 

310 


Then as to th<‘ constitution and rules of the Library. 
Many a man lias said : “ How can 1 become a memix'r of the 
Library?” Our answer always is: “You are alrt*ady a 
meinlier : vou have Iwen a memlier since vou reached the age 
of IK years. You only have not known it ; but you know it 
now, and you can begin to make use of the privilege.” It is 
true: every person in India, who is 18 years of age, is a 
memlier of the Imperial Library, He or she may walk in 
whenever it pleases them, and they may take books from it 
to read at home. If iieople cannot come, they may have books 
*«nt to them. We have sent liooks ns far as to the frontiers 
of India, and even lieyond them. K colh*ction of autographs 
Iw made from our files, which would include the 
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signatures of almost all the notable men in India, whose 
** trade *’ compels them to make use of books. They would be 
men as wide apart as the late Mr. Gokhale and Sir Aurel Stein, 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and Principal Woolner, Sir Surcndra* 
nath Banerjee, and Dr. Gour, Sir Michael Sadler and Itai 
Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, the late Dr. Thibaut and Mr. 
Dodwell, Mr. Salauddin Khuda Bukhsh and the Secretary to 
the Jain Digamhara Sidh Kshetra Sri. The autograph of the 
last was as quaint a document as one could wish to see. It 
ran, all without punctuation, as follows : “ It was most lucky 
and cheerful day for me that I visited your Library on the 
16th May 1918 last and during the visit I found your manage 
so nicely arranged that is unmentionable.” 

The Future. 

The thought that I should write this paper arose out of a 
visit paid the other day to the Library by Mr. 8. E. Agasti, 
an old friend, and one whom he had brought, Kai Bahadur 
Badbachurn Pal. These two gentlemen came to ask what we 
most wanted people to do for us. ” Two things,” wc replied. 

We want another building, and for two reasons. The iirst 
is that we have so out grovrn the accommodation of Metcalfe 
Hall, that it is now no longer only a question of how to re-arrange 
the shelving so as to make room for more. We are crowded 
to such an extent that we cannot do our work properly. There 
is no need, hoAvever, to dwell on one reason, when there is 
another, and much stronger one. 

The other rea.son is that the labrary is being mined by 
the perishing of the paper of the books. That is not a rhetori* 
cal exaggeration, but the literal fact. There is a remedy. D 
is to have the books transferred to a building in which, by means 
of an air-conditioning plant, the atmosphere could lie rendered 
innocuous to paper. A uniform temperature and humidity 
would be maintained, those proved to be the best for paper. 
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Conditions could be obtained that would be as favourable to 
paper as those of London or Paris, and there is no reason why 
they should not be more favourable. 

For all the talk there has been about the perishing of 
paper, it is still far from generally known how' completely 
and utterly a book may perish. Dr. Fermor remarked tome only 
the other day, that he understood that I contemplated a 
building for the Imperial Libmry that should be so large as to 
provide .space in which other librarians in Oalcutta should keep 
anvthing of great value that was perishing. He went on to 
sav that he and his colleagues, the oiTicials of the Geological 
Survey of India, would rather have their hooks close at hand, 
and let them perish. His thought was that, however books 
might have perished, they w'ould still lie legible. Now a 
time would come, and it might l)e soon, when they would not 
be. A book that has not perished may Ihj thrown on the floor 
a dozen or tw'enty nr a hundred timi's. It might part com- 
pany with the binding ; it might become a collection of loose 
pages, but it would still be perfectly legible. Let a perished 
book fall to the floor once, if you are to pick it all up, you 
must get a shovel and a tine brush. And Ixmks perish as 
completely, turn, that is, to tine dust, while standing, never 
touched, on shelves. It is i^t nece.ssary that someone should 
have let them fall. 

'I'he other thing that we wish people to do for us, is to 
prevent effect being given to a proposal that has been made 
once, and will no doubt la* heanl of again -the proposal that 
the Imperial Library should be moved to Delhi. That would 
he a wrong thing to do. If it is not to Im done, it can only 
he by persuading people not to do it. Those, first, who have 
made the proposal, and whose good intention in making it I 
should 1)6 the last to doubt, and, .secondly, tho.se other mem- 
bers of the liBgislativc Assemblies without whose support and 
yotes the proposal could not 1 h? cnrrie«l. That means persuad- 
hig the educated public of India generally. 
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There are people who quite honestly think (it is true that 
they have not thought much about it) that a library simply 
cannot b(f the Imperial Library in India if it is not at Delhi. 
What makes a thing imperial, they think, is precisely its beiii!> 
at the capital. That is not so. Where a thing is counts in 
itself for nothing. What counts is the service the thing 
renders. If an institution serves a whole empire, it is imperhil, 
whether it be an army, a library, a geological, zoological, 
trigonometrical, or other survey, or n-hat. 

Consider this. There were admittedly imperial Hervice.s 
in India when Calcutta was the capital. Their headquarters 
were then in Calcutta, or if they were elsewhere, it was nut at 
Delhi. Did they all cease to lie imperial, and become loc:il, 
the moment Calcutta ceased to he the capital, and will they 
remain local until their headquarters are set up at Delhi. 
Most of them never will be, and possibly not one of them ever 
will be. 

If being at Delhi was wliat tniulc an institution in India 
imperial, then there would now be no imperial institutions 
in India except such as the sweei-mc?at shops of the Dellii 
bazars. 

To pass on. What made our library an imperial library 
from 1903 to 1911 was not its Ixung in (\’ilcutta, but its serv- 
ing all India, and it is becuu.se it .serves all India still th.st 
it is imperial. It serves all India by .sending its books all over 
India. It could do that as well from Delhi. It serves all 
India by acquiring hooks on an imperial, not a local, scale. 
If it were only a question of money, that could he doni; its 
well in Delhi ; but it is not only a question of money. To 
acquire books on an imperial scale i.s a question of kuoiokthje 
as well as money. There arc so many hooks ])uhllshcd in the 
world, that amounts even larger than our grants could be 
spent in getting books, not one of which would I)e of use to 
any one in India. It would not even be a feat of Mephisto* 
phelean ingenuity ; it could easily be done. 
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Tou must not look to find so much knowledge in the 
head of a lihrarian, or in the combined heads of the members 
of any library staff. The librarian, if the right books are to 
be acquired, must be in such a position as that uf the Chief 
Librarian of the British Musueni, a man surrounded by care* 
fully chosen representatives of the students of practically 
every subject that man is studying. The Librarian of the 
Imperial Library is in very much such a position, while the 
library remains in Calcutta, and he would be in much such a 
position, if it w'ere removed to BomlHiy. Be would not be, 
if it were moved to Delhi, or to the middle of the Sahara 
Desert. It must not lie moved to any place in which the 
libriirian would not lie in easy contact with such men as the 
professors of the Calcutta (.'nivorsity and the Calcutta 
Colleges, the officers uf tin* Iieological, Zoological, and other 
surveys, the medical men, the schoolnicisters, and so on. The 
circle required is even larger than that, for at any moment 
the man whom* a lihrarian may want to consult may be a 
manufacturer, <>r a merchant. 

It is, too, not only in connexion with the acquisition of 
book.s that there must Im> men at hand for the librarian to 
cousull. He must he helped in an even more important 
thing — the indexing of the books. It is a more important 
matter, and a much more difficult matter. It is more 
important, Irecause if books in a library are not indexed, 
most of them will remain unread. The people \vho would 
read them have no means of ascertaining that they are 
there. It is more difficult, because it calls for so much more 
knowledge. 

If the 1)ooks in a library ant to he indexed, it must be 
largely with the help of volunteers. The London Library 
Index was compiled with the help of such pers»>ns ns Professor 
Ingram Bywater, Dr. Adolphus William Ward, Sir Courtenay 
J*mrt, Mr. Frederici Harrison, Miss Is*e, Dr. Cowley, Profi*»wor 
awd many another. 

6 
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The argument having led m« to tho subject of the 
vclunteer labour in a library without which indispensable work 
eaomot be done, this is a good place in which to speak of volun- 
teer labour that hardly belongs to that class. There is always 
more work to he done in a library than the permanent stall 
can get through. It may not be work that mu»f ho done, hut 
it is very valuable. 'Fhere is hardly anything that can he 
done in a library that does not prov(> of value to someone or 
another, and the number of possible things to do is almost 
infinite. If they were all done by paid men, the cost would 
be more than could he borne : so your librarian is alw.-ivs 
looking about for volunteers. I do so. Perhaps I have not 
done so in the past as much as I should have done. But work 
has been done in the Imperial Library by volunteers, and T am 
confident that more and more will he done. That is, if thfi 
library remaitu in Calcutta^ ami is not fransplaulpd to trhnr 
there are not many educated people, I hope that is not an 
unfair description of Delhi. 

I will conclude with one more argument against the 
transfer of the Imperial Library to Delhi. As T have said, it is 
what an institution doe.s, and not where it is that m.-ikes it 
imperial. So, apart from the acquisition and indexing of 
books, and getting volunteer labour, it may he said tiuit it 
does not matter where .an imperial library is. But irheirrer 
it is, and if mmt be sometcherf, if mil benefit the people of the 
locality most of all. Then? is, then, an obvious advantage in 
having it in a large city, in a densely populated province. 
To put it at its very lowest — you want to get ns good a return 
as possible for all the money spent on an imperial library. 
The money is provided by the whole empire. You cannot 
have the library everywhere, so that no division of the 
people should benefit more than others. One division nnist 
benefit most of all. Surely there is wisdom in making 
it the largest you can find? And when that division has 
been found, and the library has been long established 
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among those people, surely there is wisdom in leaving 
it alone ? 

Some people will say, no doubt, that all this argument 
only means that Mr. Chapman does not want to live in 
Pelhi himself. It is not so. I should much prefer to live 
in Delhi. 


J. A. Chapmav 


THE MAN OF STRAW 

(From Sanokrit) 

The lightest things upon this earth 

are thistle-down and .straw ; 
Xo man may guess the pjith they trace, 

they know but Vftyu’s law. 
But yet the beggar, whom all know 

a man of airato to be. 

Keeps on his feet through fierc«*st storms : 

can’t you the retison see ? 
Vayu is sore afraid, he knows 

the Ik'ggar's little game. 

In mid-spiice e’en he'd l)eg from him ; 

so dead he is to slwme. 


Post-Qraduatb 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

ACT I; SCBKB II 

[^Setne. Near the Harbour Wliarf, Ctearen, Habban (an Indian 
Merchant) and Isaac (a Jewiah Merchant) diacoveied.] 

Saiban — 

Nay, for so low a price I dare not give 
The Maharajah’s diamond. liook again I 
Feast thy keen eyes upon the glittering gem. 

What size, what flawless purity is here ! 

Worth half thy temple’s treasure, nay the whole. 
Isaac, in life’s short limit such a chance 
Comes once, once only to the luckiest. 

Isaac — 

0 brother Habban, be not too exact 
With us poor Ctesarean merchantmen. 

Have I not offered thee a goodly price. 

One hundred talents, half as much again 
As half my substance ? Yet [ add ten more. 

Habban — 

8'afaam! may be our brother Abraham 
Will by more generous offer prove himself 
Fhe worthier to po.ssess the priceless stone. 

Itaac — 

0 Habban, stay I though it should ruin me, 

T add another five — give me the gem. 

Habban — 

For twenty more I give it— not a mite 
Under that sum may such a diamond buy. 
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Jaaae (coming closer) — 

Have we not always been the best of friends? 

Have I not sold for friendship's sake, dear Habban, 
To thee at my own loss ? Host mind that carpet ? 
’Tis a life's sorrow thus 1 let it got 

Saliban^ 

My price is hut to mine own self unfair, 

And should he thrice as heavy, did my time 
Admit delay. Already I should be gone. 

And, tide what will, iny ship must sail to*night. 

Isaac — 

Habban, of that twice ten 1 grant thee nine. 

Habban — 

A bargain, write ; the diamond, it is thine ; 

And thou hast half the wealth of Lydia. 

(Imac tremhlhtfflif trritea monetf order and grabs 
at the diamond.) 

Habban (giving money onler to servant) -- 

Draw from the bank these monies, then return. 
Bearing the golden talents to the ship. 

[Exit servant. 

Isaac (gleefully) — 

This is the day, the day the Lord hath madel 

{Enter St. Thomae, and passing Isaac.) 

St, Thomas — 

This night thy soul may be required of thee. 

Then whose shall be the wealth thou gloriest in? 

[.EtiV Jsaae with a gesture of indijference. 
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Habban — 

Doth sight deceive me ? Thomas Didymus 1 


Thomaa — . 

Friend Habban, greeting ! Peace be unto thee I 
Habban — 

Salanm, Mahatmaji ! such happy chance 
I did not look for, but ’tis omen good 
To speed me in mr parting from these shores. 

Thomaa — 

So soon thou leavest ? When nn'i whither hound ? 
Habban — 

This very night, and where but India ? 

Thomaa — 

To India ! My fate has met me now. 

0 Lonl, thy will is mighty and prevails 
How'e’cr men strive against it. I have striven 
Since those dread lots in .solemn hu.sh were cast. 
The world dividing in as many parts 
As w'e are numlswed, unto each his share — 

To me the mighty plains of India. 

And e’en as Jonah shrank from Nineveh 
So I from this allotment. How should 1, 

A Hebrew, teach the dark-skinned multitudes 
Of those vast regit)n.‘t towards the rising sun — 

How face a people tierce and harlmrous ? 

Habban — 

Didst thou in me so read my countrymen P 
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Thoma»-^ 

0 gentle Habban, that thy gentleness 

Were child of what it seems, the gracious fruit 
Of true believing 1 Yet ’twill come to pass. 

But to my own sad tale -1 turned away 
From that great beckoning out to bring the light 
To India’s darkness, and took ship instead 
To Media — thence to Kthiopia-- 
To Persians and to Itaetrians preached the word, 
The Spirit working with me mightily, 

Though tleei|^g fi-om the pn^sence of the Lord. 

His thirst f<ir these prevailing against His wrath 
On my perverseness. He madi* use of me 
To bring His scattiTed sln-ep into His fold. 

But, once returned to Jerusalem. 

1 saw Him in a vision of tlie night ; 

Then hid my face and heard His voice again : 

“(Jo now to India, and to those who sit 
In darkness, bring the light of endle.ss life.” 

Then answered f, “ Lord, wheresoe'iw Thou wilt. 

So be it not India !** ami the Voice replied. 

"Pear not — in thee 1 will he glorilied 
And, though thou sulTer, will he with thee there. 
And when before her nations and her tribes 
Thou hast confest my Name, will suiniiKm thee 
Thence to my Kingdom and thy great r»*ward.” 
Whereat I murmured. “ Lonl, Thy will Iw done”; 
And taking leave of Peter and the rest 
Game straightway hither, by the gr.ace of God. 
Scorning temptation's wiiis{HW to look Iviek 
When once niy hand was set unto the plough. 

And, Hahlian, thou those voiws once for all 
Hast put to silence. Hen* I lind my way 
I’feparod and ready : and I am ready now 
Ihy ship uaits yonder init for thee ;ilone — 
To-night with thee I sail to India. 
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Haiban — 

luhtoar be praised ! first for His gift to me 
Of thy companionship on watery wastt's, 
Pledge of safe voyage and propitious winds ; 
Next that I now with forehead unabased, 

Can in my master’s presence-chamber stand ; 
For should he at the prices of his gems 
Be ill-content, and like a thundercloud 
His frown be on his servant, the sky 
Shall clear to ‘sunshine on beholding tbse. 

Thomas — 

How should a stranger move him thus to joy ? 
Habban — 

I shall present thee to his royal grace 
Thus saying, “ Behold from far Jerusalem 
A mighty SadhutinA a master hand 
In art of building and masonic skill, 

T\lio straightway will at thy command erect 
A palace to surpass thy loftiest dream ! 

Thomas — 

Nay, in such craft I have but little skill 
My masonry is otherwise applied 
And goes to build the New Jerusalem. 

{Re-enter seroaut.) 

Servant — 

The bags of gold are safe within the ship. 

The Captain bids my master come with haste. 
Since he would anchor weigh at turn of tide. 

StddMn — 

Tell him I come, (to Thomas) And thou ? 
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ThomM-- 

1 go, content 

To kiss the coral shores of India. 

[Exeunt. 

(Sunset glow— flute music — a voice singing.) 

Homelaixl and hills of mine, 

Steeped in the sunset’s glow, 

Regrets more sweet than you enshrine 
No exile’s heart can know. ^ 

On half my life to-day 

The evening shatluw falls, 

Hands beckon out from far away ; 

I hear a Voice that calls. 

Bring to the barren mount. 

Bring to the thirsty jdain, 

Ti e living well, the s|iarkliiig fount, 

The gracious letter rain. 

So be it — but eyes must weep, 

So he it — but hearts must break ; 

’Twixt two must roll the Kuindless dct'p 
For a far-olT people’s sake. 

Pass from me. homeland mine. 

Faile with the purple glow ! 

('hrist, walk upm the darkening brine. 

And meet me where 1 go ! 

{Enter Salome ami Mary Mayilalene ; from the other wing 
men carrying a ntretcher.) 

Mary Magdalene (rocoilini;) — 

Ah, who has conio to this wntiraely end — 

What soul launched out into Eternity 

Less the groat tidings and the Faith that save ? 

7 
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Mm M» ihe crowd — 

Isaac the Jew — he perished suddenly — 

Richest of Giesarea’s merchantmen : 

A lonely soul withal — he hath no kin. 


Mary — 

Pity the souls, O Christ, who know Thee not 1 

{Exit crowd, etc. 

(Enter a fisherman and child.) 

Child (running up to Mary) — 

0 lovely, see what 1 have found 1 
It glittered on the roadway in the dust. 

(Shorn Maharajah’s (Hamoiul.) 

Mary (to fisherman) — 

It is a wondrous stone. Is this thy child ? 

Fisherman — 

Ay. Though no fisli came to my net to-day, 

Belike the toy will pay me for my lo.ss. 

Mary (giving it back) — 

There is a pearl so wondrou.H that the wise 
Sell all they have to buy it. ’Tis in reach 
Of the most childlike and the lowliest. 

SaUme — 

Mary, we must not tarry on our quest. 

If we of Thomas yet would take farewell. 

God grant we be in time I (to fisherman) pray, honest friend, 
Sails any ship these days to India ? 
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Fithemm — 

But now one weighs her anchor. Yonder, see, 

Habban the merchant saik for India — 

Gone with one Thomas of Jerusalem ! 

{Salome sinks on her knees. The Magdalene gives a cry of 
anguish and stretches out her arms totoards the sea^ 
where a ship is seen slotely moving outward.) 

End of Act I. 

{To be continued.) 


Ekancis a. Judd 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 

III 

The InfebnO'EEriou — 1894*1896 

We have slightly deviated from tlu> strict chronological 
order of events by our references to Strindberg’s dramtis u-ritten 
after 1896 in order to deal with the question of “ theme and 
treatment” as a continuous narrative and have also noted a 
significant change in his attitude towards certain problems 
and in his general outlook on life/ 

We must now' glance l)ack at the particular stage in his 
life history which is connected with the alarming symptoms 
of an unbalanced mental condition that began to show them 
selves in a mild form so early as the year 1S8 J - w'heii he 
entered upon the first phase of his literary career. Premoni- 
tory symptoms of mental derangement appeared now' and then 
long before the final break-down of 189 t-!)o. 

We have to briefly touch on significant facts in his 
previous life hbtory which alone can furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of the baffling problem of his great spiritual cri.si.s 
at this stage of his growth. 

All his life Strindberg was nervously sensitive to impres- 
sions, subject to sudden emotional (‘xplosions and unusually 
defiant in spirit. 

Never could he trudge regularly along the beaten path 
of life. His was, indeed, a wo<‘-lM;gone soul wandering lonely 
like an Ishmael in the pathless desert of human life, pos- 
sessing a cosmic consciousness bent upon the liberation 
of his own self as w'cll as of the world at large and always 
goaded to fitful activity by the chaotic elemental energy to 

4 

‘ Of. pp. 119| 121 and 122 of January Number of tho Calontia Rvriow, Vol. Ui 1- 
* Of, p. 69 of (Jotobor Number of the Calcutta Aovieir, Vol. I, No. I. 
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create and destroy. A strange strain of wildness and rebellion 
runs through his whole career. He attacked every body, 
every system, every idea with corrosive bitterness and revolu- 
tionary recklessness. 

The nomadic barbarism of this eccentric personality 
perplexed the critics who hastily condemned him us a loathsome 
parvenu and blasphemous maniac — nay, as the evil incarnate. 

Strongly subjective in temperament, he fell at the early 
age of nine desperately in lov«‘ in a liyroiiie fashion with the 
Head Master’s litth? daughter while at the Klara School and 
again ni fifteen with a woman twice his age and by the time he 
reached his twentieth year he managed to complete his eighth 
love-affair ! 

His father’s marriage with the house-keeper after his 
mother’s death when he was only thirteen plunged him into 
morbid moodiness. 

At the age of twenty he felt the attractions of the free 
artistic life on he stage irresistibly but was quickly disillu- 
sioned and at once decided on suicide. At another time he 
feared that he was losing his mental balance and actually 
applied for admission to an asylum. While at the Tpsala 
University (1S67-72) like Sh<‘llcy he set at naught all academi- 
cal routine. 

As early as IfitMi he had liecomi* a pronounced free-thinker 
who cared little for current morals, acce])ted conventions, 
social decorum, re.spectnhility, restraint on natural impulse or 
even self-grat ideation and flung with cynical candour to the 
winds all reticence on sexual matters. The influence of 
Byron and Schiller nuidc his rev»)lt complete. 11 was now 
that the poison of scepticism entered deeply his very soul and 
he gave to the world three dramas on religious rehellion and 
on the confliut between th** spirit ami the accepted dogmas 
of the church, such as, “The yrce-thinker ” (18(W), “In 
Rome’’ (1870) and “Outlaw” (1871). His mental tension 
Srew abnormally acute when he next produced “ Master Olaf ” 
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(1872) — a drama on the soul’s crisis full of rebellious self, 
assertion and the spirit of revolution, combined with spiritual 
fervour at war with prudence, opportunism, superstition and 
the avarice of the church. This play is very significant as a 
remarkable drama of storm and stress. 

Then for a time he be^me the centre of destructive criti. 
cism in society and art and of individualistic rebellion against 
the established order as the head of a Bohemian circle which 
met in the lied lioom of Berns llesbiurant and deliberately 
proposed to shatter even the established fame of Shakespeare 
as he had attempted to do that of Dante. 

Poverty and struggle ever kept him company in the 
thousand walks of life into which his unsteady roving spirit 
and adverse circumstances .successively drove him and doubt 
and discontent took a firm hold of his mind. 

His amazing self-eontnidictions and inconsistencies in 
ideas and conduct form by themsclviss an interestin'; study and 
make his personality a veritable riddle to mediocre people, 
unsympathetic readers and conventional critics. 

His sex>antagonisin, for instance, was egoistic and in 
sex-relations he was a great sinner having lived too free a life. 
He may he charged with having injured women as a class and 
his representation of woman’s character in his dramas, novels 
and short stories is neither quite correct nor fully just. ‘‘ Tlie 
Confession of a Pool ” (1877-87) as an autobiographical novel 
contains a horrible confession regarding what he considered 
his ten years of he11i.sh Inmdage in marriage and is full of 
abnormally hideous revelations of personal experiences. Here 
he is simply furious in his anathqma gainst woman. Yet lio 
was extremely susceptible to feminine charm and invariably 
fell at the feet of the first woman he came in contact nitb- 
At bottom he is an idealist in quest of his holy grail of true 
love. Similarly though laying himself open to the charge of 
being a blasphemous woman-hater full of profanities against 
the sacred tie of marriage and an anarchist regarding lainUf 
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life, be, however, makes the child the apotheosis of sexual 
union ” and in Sir Bengt’s Wife ” (1882) fully recognises the 
sterling merit of the sacred bond of marriage accepting the 
inviolable sanctity of “ home ” and evincing a striking appre- 
ciation of the spiritual function of motherhood. Again, all 
liis ardent anti-feminism notwithstanding, in his “Bcai 
Utopias ” (1885) we have the idealist’s sublime vision in respect 
of the noble future of womanhood in which her claims to 
equal opportunities with man in every important sphere of life 
are freely and frankly accepted. 

Though hardened by the intense cynicism of something 
like a misanthrope, his heart was deeply touched by the degra- 
dation and poverty of the submerged classes and his tender 
sviupiithy for the down-trodden became at times abnormally 
keen. He actually looked upon the njgeneration of man as 
the one mission of his life. This merciless dissector of all 
human frailties always retained intact a h(>art throbbing with 
compassion. 

tlnce ho oven became puritanical and extremely eager 
for elfiction but soon there was a reaction against religious 
formalism and he freely gave himself up to jollity with boon 
companions and fell a victim to alcohol. This tit of self-in- 
dulgence over, he commence«l a nithless self-analysis with the 
exactitude and accuracy of a scientist snrpa.ssing Bousscau 
and Tolstoy in his hedd, frank .•ind truthful self confession, 
perfectly free from th»« sickly sentimentalism of a Byron or 
an .\miel, and laying hare his failures, intirmitii-s, whims, 
little slips and escapades as w»dl :\s sins of a deeper dye 
^’ith passionate self-accusation after the style of a religious 
Aagellant like St. Augustine, Savonarola or Bunyan in such 
pieces jw “ Bondswomair.s Son,” “ Fermentation Time,” " In 
the Bed Boom ” and “ The Author ” — all Imlonging to the 
period of the tumult of his soul ( 1886 - 87 ). 

To these scattered eviilences of an unhalaneed mind 

may add a few more facts to complete the picture of 
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the forces that conspired to bring on the awful crisis of 
1894-96. 

The influence of the Scandinavian rebel Bjdrson whom 
Strindberg met at Paris about 1884 and temporarily ack- 
nowledged as his friend, philosopher and guide and the 
vengeful fury of his hostile critics in 1889-91 who raised a 
storm of indignation against him after his divorce with his 
first wife — Siri von Essen who had scandalously deserted her 
first husband Baron Wraugel, Captain of the Life Guards — 
had their share in creating a serious mental disturbance. To 
the awful experiences of a wild spirit roving without a fixed 
abode and fixed aim in life goaded by intellectual ferment 
and divine discontent were added terrible blunders in family 
matters and in relation to love affairs. These were combined 
with the pessimism and cynicism of a profane satirist and a 
mercile.ss analyser and critic of things generally held sacred. 
Next followed the hallucinations of a delirious visionary 
haunted as a spiritualist and “ medium ” by the spectre of 
a persecution mania. On top of all these suiferings and 
trials came at last his .second unhappy marriage in April 1893 
with Fraiilein Frida Uhl, the young Austrian girl in Berlin 
from Vienna and its bitter con.scquences. lie headed straight 
towards the .severe mental and moral cri.sis of 1894-0.6, the 
culminating point in the Inferno-period of his existence 
which meant a c.'ita strophe of which the significance can 
hardly be over-rated. 

Strindberg was all his life full of strange abnormalities 
usually as.socmted with erratic genius which prove the greatest 
stumbling-block to success in life and internal peace as much 
as to the general ap])recintion of greatness in such a person. 

Comparisons have been made between him and Rousseau 
(of the ConfesHwm and Itfiveries) and, even if we pronounce 
him to have Iiecome temporarily insane, his madness must 
be considered to be of a peculiar type like that of 'fasso# 
Cellini, Blake, Lamb or Foe. 
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Alienists have made a diagnosis of his psycho*patbo> 
logical condition and given hard technical names to his 
morbid state. It was surely a case of hypercesthesia making 
the patient particularly supersensitive to the occult. He 
possessed rare gifts of a somnambulistic consciousness, of 
telepathy and clair-audienc«; but his knowledge of scientific 
psychical researches was extremely limited and his ideas of 
modem psychology very crude. He busied himself with 
uncanny experiments in his solitary laboratory — experi- 
ments in Physics and Chemistry were with him as with 
Shelley quite a rage — turned to medical studies to discover 
life’s riddle and plunged recklessly into the Serbonian bog 
of Alchemy. He then claimed weird visions and abnormal 
psychical experiences to which he ascribed a supernatural 
origin and which ho interpreted as full of spiritual import, 
llis energies were also concentrated upon vigorous efforts 
to successfully combat the infiuence of his former material- 
istic mentality and sceptical tendency and though in a 
manner highly profitable to his further development the severe 
strain of the conflict brought on a serious nervous depression 
ending in a complete break-down. 

( To be continued) 

Jaygopal Banbrjee 
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THE ABBASIDS IN ASIA 

HI 

As soon as the news of his father’s illness reached 
Amin he sent a reliable friend to Khorasan with three letters 
which were to be delivered simultaneously on the news of the 
death of the Caliph. One was meant for Mamun, and contained 
an order for immediate homage and surrender of the governor- 
ship of Khorasan. The other two were for his younger brother 
Saleh and the Wazir Al-FadhI Ibn Kabia, who was forthwith 
commanded to return with the army to Baghdad. On the death 
of his father Mamun, with a small portion of the troops, was 
in Merv, and it was therefore ea.Hy for Ibn Rabhi, who was in 
'L'us, to return home with the army. Although this was a 
distinct violation of the will of Harun, according to which the 
army was to be at the disposal of Mamun for fighting the 
rebels in Khorastin. When Mamun was informed of these 
happenings at Tus he, at the instance of his faithful Fadhl 
Ibn Sahl, sought to remind the troops of their duty to follow 
him. But his messenger was treated with scorn and had even 
to put up with many insult.s to his master. Now' >[amun was 
faced with the alternative of either complete surrender or 
open dehance. Ibn Sahl counselled the latter course on the 
ground that Mamun, lieing of Persian descent, could always 
count upon Persian support. While Marnun was guided by Ibn 
Sabi, himself of Persian origin, Amin selected as his counsellor 
Ibn Bahia, of Syrian descent. The fight between the two 
brothers — scarcely of twenty-four summers — assumed a danger- 
ous complexion by the fact that it w'as really waged by two 
men who were inspired by personal animosity and national 
hatred towards each other, and were aspiring to the teasirat 
like the two brothers who were intensely eager to snatch at 
the throne 
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Even in the past Ibn Rabia’a father embodied the Arab 
hopes and aspirations. On the execution of Abu Muslim he 
was appointed Wazir by Mansur. Ibn Rabia was the bitterest 
enemy of the Barmecides (whom he strenuously strove to bring 
under the suspicion of being Magians), atid to the Barmacides 
Ibn Sahl owed his position at the Court. The war between 
the two brothers and their Wazirs therefore assumed the 
character of a war between the East and the West, between the 
Persian and the Arab nationalities. Amin, led by Ibn Rabia, 
allowed himself to drift more and more into the path of 
violence. Only a portion of the provinces originally allotted 
to Kasim he permitted him to retain. He appointed his son 
Musa as third in the order of succession. Mamun, at last, 
broke openly with his brother, and set himself up as an indepen- 
dent ruler. Thereupon Amin entered into fresh negotiations 
with him. He suggested Mamun as second but Musa as first 
in the order of succession. He called upon Mamun to remit 
a portion of the revenue of Khornsan to liim and to come to 
Bi^hdad to do homage to his nephew as the next Caliph of 
the Muslim world. Mamun hesikited, because, forsaken by 
the Caliph, he thought he could nut alone fight the enemies 
in the East and the Korth of Kliora.san : the prince of Kabul, 
the Khaqan and the rebellious Turkoman. Ibn Sahl, however, 
persuaded him to grant concessions to foreign enemies ; even 
to form alliances with them, and all this to keep his hand 
free against Amin. Amin thereupon declared his brother a 
rebel, and caused homage to be done to his son Mu.sa (SIO) as 
the first, and his second son Abdullah as next in the order 
of succession, and despatched 5(),<H)(> men to Persia against 
Mamun. 

At llai these troops were surprised by the Persian Tahir 
Il>n Husain, who commande<l Manmirs vanguard. Their 
loader fell in the fight, and the army took to flight. Informed 
ot tins victory Mamun had him.self protdairaed Caliph, and 
issued orders to Taliir to advance i^ainst Baghdad. Tahir, 
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after defeating a second army of Amin at Hamadan, advanced 
without opposition to the neighbourhood of Hulwan, where he 
took up a strong position. So great was the consternation 
at Baghdad that only with difficulty could Amin find generals 
to face or fight Tahir. Wlien at last the army was on its way 
to Hulwan, Tahir caused a report to be circulated through his 
spies in the camp that Amin was lavishly distributing money 
among the garrison of the capital. This called forth great 
indignation among the troops, who refused to proceed further, 
and forthwith returned home. In two great divisions Mamun’s 
forces now advanced nearer and nearer Baghdad : one division 
under Tahir from the south across Khuzisttm, Basra and Wasit 
and another under Harthama, by the nearest route, across 
Khanikin and Nahrawan. After defeating the troops of .\inin 
at Ahwaz, Tahir met with no serious resistance. Kufa, Basra 
and Wasit welcomed him with open arms. Even Arabia 
declared for Mamun. Harthama, who came from the north-east, 
won a victory over the enemy at Nahrawan, 12 miles from 
Baghdad, and took possession of the town. While Tahir, 
from south-east, advanced as far ns Sarfar, nine miles from 
the capital. 

Amin’s troops chiefly con8i.sted of the Iraqians who, 
on every occasion, proved themselves cowards and traitors. 
The Syrians, on w'hom he mainly relied in the w.ar against 
the Khorasanis, looked upon this fratricidal feud with 
malicious joy, and sought to use it for shaking off the hate- 
ful Abbiisid yoke. They would have succeeded too in thoir 
attempt had it not been for the ancient hatred Imtwceii the 
Kaisite and the Kalbite, which stofxl in the way of their 
union and co-operation. After his attempt to brilsj Tahir’s 
troops had failed, Amin could do nothing but defend the 
capital as liest he might. But one by one his generals went 
over to the enemy, and as early as March 812 Tahir obbiined 
possession of a portion of the eastern Town. Nevertheless, , 
on account of the many canals which intersected the towii» 
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and the well-fortified castles which it contained within its walls, 
almost every street had to be conquered with tlic sword or 
destroyed by fire and throwing-machines with the result that 
the delightful residence of the Caliph was changed in this 
war into a dust-heap. A conspiracy in favour of Mamun 
failed because of the opposition of the people, who feared the 
Khorasanis. Thus the siege was protracted until September 
813, when the eastern portion of the town was surrendered to 
the troops of Tahir, who soon crossed the Tigris and surround- 
ed the City of Peace built by Mansur, w'herein lay the c&stle 
of the Caliph. 

At one time Amin, with his seven thousand Cavalry 
thought of bursting hLs way through the troops of Tahir, and 
ropsiiring to Syrisi, but his suitt‘ dissuaded him from this 
course, and thus there was nothing left to him but to sur- 
render. So great, however, was his aversion for Tahir, that he 
wished to surrender, not to him, but to Harthama. But when, 
on the night of the 24th of Septeml)er, he was crossing the 
Tigris on a Ixxit with Harthama to go over to his camp, he was 
pursued by Tahir’s tnK)ps, who threw stones at the boat until 
it sank. Harthama was sjived by a sailor, but Amin, who 
managed to swim across the bank, was seised and brought to 
a hous(; where he Wiis Imhesuled by some Persians. Pos.sibly 
lliis was at the instance of !Mamun. Possibly nut of anger 
and resentment that he did not seek the protection of Tahir, 
Tahir had him killed, ft is diiTieult to decide what the real 
motive was for the deed. 

Amin’s death did not, however, restore peawse to the 
deeply-shaken empire. The Ireaebery of Tahir provokani 
HUeh amger in Baghdad thait he could only saive himself by a 
speedy flight. But when, once again, he occupied the town 
with re-inforced soldiery, unrest showed itself in the provinces, 
engineered by men who saw with indignation the Arabs and the 
old Muslim population of Iraq aind Araibia ruled by the 
Persians, who were partly non-Muslims aind partly recent 
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converts whose acceptance of Islam was neither genuine nor 
sincere. 

Even the Alides made use of the aversion of the Arabs 
from the Persian regime, and put forward afresh their claims 
to the Caliphate. They gradually Imcamo masters of liakkah, 
Kufali, Basra, Wasit and the whole of Arabia. In the 
spring of 815 they even occupied Madain, and arranged to 
advance against the capihil. Their fall, however, was more 
sudden than titeir rise. As .soon as Harthama assumed command 
of the troops of Mamuu, he received at many places support 
even from the earlier adherents of the Alides themselves, who 
found with sorrow and grief that these descendants of the 
Prophet, like other rulers, yielded to violence, cruelty and all 
manner of excesses. But, fur his brilliant feats of arms, 
Harthama was ill-paid. After his victory over the rebels ho 
wished to travel to Mamun (who resided more and more in 
Merv), to advise him to repair to Iraq, to prevent fresh insur- 
rection there, and to prevail upon him to appoint in place of the 
hated Persian Ilasan Ibn Sahl, brother of Fadlil, another as 
governor of Iraq. 

Eadhl, however, tried his utmost to thwart this 
intention. He i-eprasented to the Caliph that Harthama’s 
long absence would spell disaster to Mamun’s cause, ’and 
persuaded him to appoint narthama governor of Syria and 
Arabia, and to issue orders to him forthwith to proceed to 
Damascus. But despite this Harthama, — relying upon the 
services rendered to the Caliph, and incited by his hatred 
for the sons of Sahl — made his journey to Merv. For this 
he was treated by Mamun ns a reljel, and was thrown into 
prison, where, after a few days, Fadhl murdered him. 

The murder of Harthama aroused in Baghdad and the 
whole of Iraq no less indignation than did the murder of 
Amin. Even before this shameful deed a mutiny of the 
soldiers — because of the reduction of their pay — had broken 
out in Baghdad and w’as put down with great difficulty. 
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Kow fresh troubles arose, in which some of the disaffected 
generals of Hasan Ibn Sahl took part, and even Tahir 
—lying inactive at Rakkah and jealous of Hasan Ibn 
Sahl— was not altogether free from blame. The Prefect of 
Baghdad was expelled from the town (July- August, 816) and 
Fadhl Ibn Babia — the hitherto concealed wazir of Amin — 
once again stepped into light and led the movement. In the 
battle against Hasan before the walls of Wasit, the rebel 
leader unfortunately fell, and his son, who assumed the chief 
command after him, was bribed by Hasan, with the result 
that he did not press the fight against him ; in fact, he even- 
tually went over to his side. In addition to this, the wealthy 
portion of the population were longing for peace ; for the 
political confusion was made use of by the populace for the 
purposes of robbery and plunder. 

Thus this insurrection, too, ended in a voluntary sub- 
mission. 

Mamun, however, soon flung fre.sh combustible material 
amidst the inflammable Arab population of Iraq, Syria and 
Mesopotamia. His Wash' Fadhl impressed upon him that all 
rebellions hitherto had been due to the affection of the Arabs 
for the Alides ; that the Oinayyads were overthrown by the 
Shiite doctrines, that the whole of Persia accepted these 
doctrines ; and that Mansur and Harun were wrong in reject- 
ing and repudiating them. 

He counselled the Caliph to revert to Shia-ism, and, 
as a sign and symbol of his good faith, to appoint an Alide as 
his successor, and to give one of his daughters in marriage 
to him. 

To unite the Ahhiisids and the Alides and to effect a 
reconciliation between them and to restore peace, was a plan 
thoroughly commendable in itself; hut, to be effective, it 
should have been taken up and carried out much earlier. 
Under Mamun no such reconciliation was possible. The 
Alides could not forget how much of their blood bad been 
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shed since Mansur, and, once restored to power, it was in- 
conceivable that they should not wreak vengeance on the 
earlier supporters of the Abbasids. These latter were well 
aware of this fact. Moreover they had been too long in 
possession of power to share it with others without bitterness 
or opposition. They, moreover, knew that in the capital there 
was no genuine sympathy for the Alides ; that in Basra the 
supporters of Othman were always in a majority ; that Syria 
was ever loyal to the Omayyads and that in Mesoi)otainia, 
where the free Arabs of the trilw of liabiya constituted the 
bulk of the population, every monarchical state, and most of 
aU one founded on the Shiite doctrines of transmigration of 
the soul and the Incarnation of Divinity, Wiis absolutely 
distasteful, positively hateful to them. "Worst of all— tlusy 
regarded tliLs political revolution as the work of the odious 
Fadhl — knmvn as a Shiite and a free-thinker — who w'rts steadily 
enslaving the Arabs to the Persian yoke, and was striving for 
the transformation of Islam by means of ideas — Indian and 
old-Persian. 

As soon as the Prefect of Baghdad called upon the people 
and the troops to swear allegiance to Ali I bn Musa — the son- 
in-law elect — as the next Caliph (April, S17) after Mamun, 
two parties were formed. The moderates contented themselves 
with refusing to sw'ear allegiance to him and proclaiming 
Ibrahim, the son of Mahdi, as successor to the Caliph ^lamun, 
but the other party insisted on deposing Mamun and doing 
homage straightaway to Ibrahim. After long and painful 
discord and unrest the latter succeeded, and on the Stth of 
July, Ibrahim appeared in the mosque as the Commander of 
the Faithful. 

Ibrahim was scholarly and of wrinning personality. A good 
poet, orator, musician was he but wholly without the talents 
of a prince or the qualities of a general. The commanders 
chosen by him were unreliable and faithless and they almndon* 
ed him as soon as good luck began to desert him. Mamun s 
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altered politics contributed more than either the incapacity 
of Ibrahim or the worthlessness of his generals towards the 
speedy restoration of his rule over the whole of Iraq. 
Mamun, though still under the influence of Fadhl and the 
Persians, discovered the true reasons for all these insurrec- 
tions and revolts, and was soon convinced that unless he 
altered his policy Iraq, Mesopotamia, Syria and all the 
western provinces would slip away from his hands and he 
would be reduced to a mere shadow, a will-less instrument 
of the Persians. No sooner, therefore, had he heard that 
Ibrahim was proclaimed Caliph ; that even Hira, Eufa and 
other places had partly declared for him and were partly 
occupied by his tmops ; than he set out from Merv, osten- 
sibly to lead an army against the rebels. On the way he 
caused his Wazir to ho murdered in his hath, and his Alide 
son-in-law to be poisoned ; hut, in order to keep the Persians 
in hand and to avoid the appearances of concession to the 
rebels, he affected deep sorrow, set a price on the head 
of the murderer, appointed Ilasan (hitherto Governor of 
Iraq) brother of the murdered Fadhl, his Wazir, and 
Ibrahim, a brother of the poisoned Alide, Governor of Yaman 
and the Leader of the Pilgrims. Ilasan, however, could not 
take up his post as Wazir, being insane, or at least being 
treated ns .such until Mainun had firmly established bis 
rule over Iraq. Then he appointed him Governor of Wasit. 
While, in outer seeming. Mainun ruled as an absolute 
despot — his emissaries used the death of Fadhl and of the 
Alide, as also tlie removal of Sahl from the governorship of 
Iraq, to bring ahjut the downfall of Ibrahim. In June 819 
Ihranim was forced to renounce the throne, and a few 
weeks later Mamun was saluted as Caliph at Baghdad. 
As soon as the Arabs were reconeiled with Mamun, the 
Persians, under the leadership of Baliak, rose agaiiist him. 
Bahak who belonged to the extreme Shiite sect, professed him- 
self to be, according to one reiiort, an incarnation of divinity ; 
9 
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Imt in any case, he was, not unlike Mamun, a free-thinker 
and a disbelieTer in revelation. He believed in the old 
natural religion of the Persians, to which, in process of time, 
was grafted from India the doctrine of the transmigration 
of the soul — made use of for political purposes. 

So great was Babuk’s following that he managed to defy 
the might of Mamun throughout his reign ; and only under 
his successor — after fighting for sixteen long years against 
the troops of the Caliph for the mastery of Northern Persia — 
was he conquered not by force .but by fraud andr cunning. 
Mamun carefully concealed his unbelief, and yet he did not 
hesitate to drink wine openly and to aifopt nut only the free 
doctrines of the Mutazalites but also to press them on his 
subjects. Later he even stepped forward, once again, as the 
supporter of the Alides and the Persians. Ue married one 
of his daughters to the son of the poisoned heir to the throne ' 
and took the daughter of Hasan Ibn Sahl as his wife. He con- 
ferred the governorship of Khorasan on the Persian Tahir ; 
that of Syria, Mesopotamia and Egypt on his son, Abdullah ; 
and that of Sindh on a son of the Barmacide Yahya. He 
testified and emphasised his love for the Alides by ordaining 
severe punishment for those w’ho spoke w'ell of Moawiya or 
ill of Ali. Mamun was, indeed, an oriental despot in the 
fullest sense of the term. Not only did he regulate the affairs 
of his subjects, but he also presumed to guide their thoughts 
and shape their religious views. This spiritual tyranny — 
hitherto unheard of — weighed heavily on the Arabs and was 
all the more intolerable to them as it did not proceed from a 
religious fanatic, but from one who was not himself a true 
believer — and yet one who far outdistanced the orthodox in 
his proselytising activity and intolerant zeal. 

The doctrine of the ‘ created character ’ of the Qur’an, 
adopted by Mamun, met with the stoutest resistance, but 
notwithstanding all inquisition and all efforts to put into prison 

' Ali-Al-Besa, ion of Maia.iil.Kuiin who poriabod io the priaoo of Mahdi. 
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the defenders of the opposite view, namely, the ‘ eternal 
character * of the Qur’an, many distinguished theologians 
remained true and loyal to it. 

Philosophical and theological interests did not draw off 
Mamun from an active life, lie exchanged embassies with the 
prankish and Indian princes, and undertook several campaigns 
against the Emperor Theophilus, who, in conjunction with 
Babak, sought to wipe away the disgrace inflicted upon him 
by Mamun’s predecessor (830-33). 

Mamun even repaired to Egypt — the scene of continual 
revolts and civil war. But before Mamun, Abdullah Ibn 
Tahir had to go with an army to Egypt (826), to expel 
the Andalusian emigriints who had settled in Lower Egypt, 
and had made common cause with the discontented Copts and 
some Bedouin chiefs, and to punish the governor, who had taken 
up the attitude of an independent chief towards the Caliph. 
After the departure of Alidullah, who bad at first to fight 
Babak in Adherbaijan, and then to assume charge of the 
governorship of Khorastan, the oppressions of the Lieutenant- 
Governor called forth fresh troubles, which assumed a more 
and more portentous character, until Mamun proceeded to 
Egypt (832) with a powerful army, and caused the rebels who 
would not submit partly to Ixj beheaded and partly to be 
transported to Iraq. 

Theophilus not only failed to win laurels in Asia Minor 
hut also had to suffer the loss of Sicily, like Micj^ael 11 who 
had to bear the loss of Crete. Crete was conquered by the 
Andalusians expelled from Egypt (832), while the Greek 
fleet lay at anchor before Constantinople for the protection of 
the capital against Thomas. Sicily was brought under the 
Muslim yoke by Ziadat-ullah (son of Ibrahim), the founder of 
the Aghlabide dynasty. 

This prince who tegan to rule in the year 817 ' directed 
his attention primarily to the fleet. Hemmed in between the 

‘ Sm liMie-Pooto, Moh. D>'nMiie«i p. 96. 
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Abbasids and the Idrisides he could only look to the extension 
of his dominion in the interior of Africa — ^barren and difficult 
to govern. An efficient navy not only promised rich booty 
from the islands of the Mediterranean and the French 
and the Italian coasts but also was a sure and necessary 
protection against the Greek, Norman and French conquerors 
and freebooters. 

Even before 822 he undertook an expedition to the Island 
of Sardinia, which had already been attacked by the Africaii 
and the Spanish moors, but w'as saved by the timely aid of 
the Franks. Even Sicily had suffered several predatory expedi- 
tions since the settlement of the Arabs in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage. Traitorous Christians, hero, as earlier 
in Egypt, Carthage, Spain, helpc‘d the Muslim conquest. 
Euphemius, a Byzantine general, threatened by the Cicstir 
with punishment for a serious crime, rebelled, took possession 
of the town of Syracuse, and killed the imperial prefect. The 
Csesar sent Photin with an army to Sicily, and Fhotin drove 
away Euphemius and his adherents from the Island. He fled 
to Ziadat-uUah to Africa, concluded an alliance with him, and 
larded at Mazzara in the summer of 827. Asad-Ibn-ul-Farat, 
the African admiral, defeated ifliotin in the neighbourhood of 
Flatana and forced him to withdraw to Enna. From Plataiia 
the Arabs, who received re-inforcement from Africa, and were 
also assisted by the Spanish navy, gradually extended their 
rule over the whole Island. They even laid waste later the 
whole of Lower Italy, and on one occasion advanced as 
far as the suburbs of Home. Mes.sina fell in 831. Palermo in 
832. Only Enna held out till 859, and Syracuse till S78. 

The rule of the Arabs over Sicily was a gain, not to the 
Abbasids, but to Islam. In fact the more powerful tlie Agbla* 
bides grew, the greater became their independence of the 
Caliphs. When he took up the reins of government Ziadat- 
ullah,in outer seeming, sought official recognition from Maniun 
as governor of Africa, but he threatened to go over to the 
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Idrisides when it was required of him that he should mention 
Abdullah Ibn Tahir, the chief governor of the West, in the 
prayers, and in certain measure acknowledge him his superior 
officer. 

In point of fact, under Mamun, Africa was practically 
cut oS from the Caliphate. 

{To be continued) 

S. Ehuda Bckhsh 
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THE POND.HERON 

One of the commonest birds in Bengal is the Pond-heron 
or Paddy-bird. My official duties are unfortunately not of a 
peripatetic nature and therefore I have not had the opportu- 
nity of observing whether this interesting bird is as exceed- 
ingly common in other parts of India as it is in Bengal. Fop 
many years have T been a resident in Bengal; and during 
the course of my sbiy in that Presidency I saw more pond- 
herons than I have ever seen since I left it. 

It is a noteworthy fact that certain species of birds are 
found in great numbers in particular districts. For instance, 
Mr. D. Dewar has noticed that a certain well-known town, 
which it would be best not to name, is infested with cuckoos 
of many kinds, — so much so, that he thinks the place might 
well be named Cuckooabad. To take another example, the 
Delhi district is full of doves. You see them all over ; in the 
garden, in the streets, in the delds, and all along the telegraph 
wires bordering the railway lines. In the same way Bengal 
is full of oocoanut -palms, ponds — and pond-herons ! Of course, 
pond-herons are so numerous in Bengal because of the damp, 
'marshy nature of the country. It is hard to conceive a pond- 
heron in a locality where there is no water : one might as 
well search for a party of noiseless babblers, which, as every- 
one knows, are instruments of torturing cacophony. 

The pond-heron is easily recognised and is familiar to 
most bird-lovers in this country, but a brief description may 
not be out of place here. It is a thin, or a better word would 
be “ lean,” bird, with a body about as big as that of a common 
house-crow, and, after the fashion of the herons, it has a long 
neck, a long bill, and long legs. If I were to stop here, tbU 
description could be applied to quite a number of Indian 
birds, but by adding a few words about colour, my description 
can apply to no other bird but to a pond-heron. It is for the 
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most part a white bird, but its back and shoulders are of a 
dull, inconspicuous drab hue. 1 may add that the head and 
neck are not pure white, but this is a detail which is of no 
consequence to the bird-lover who is not an ornithologist. 
The peculiar drab in the pond-heron’s plumage helps to single 
this species out from all other birds with which it can be con- 
founded. Those who advocate the theory of “protective 
coloration ” will tell you that this drab garb is a wonderful 
device which affords protection to its wearer. This may be 
so, but I should like to know how this ingenious theory could 
.be applied in the case of the Snowbunting which turns darker 
in winter in its snowy habitat ! Nevertheless, the pond-heron 
does appear to furni.Hh a good example of the use of protective 
colours. In its natural surroundings, at the edge of a muddy 
pool, especially if the bird is in the shadow of a tree, the pond- 
heron is not easy for the novice to find. Its huddle attitude 
results in the whiteness of its wings being hidden by its drab 
feathers which assimilate with the colour of the mud. More- 
over, activity is not a strong characteristic of the pond-heron, 
and it will not readily fly if it can po.ssibly avoid taking wing. 
Once it flies, however, an astonishing change takes place, with 
the same suddenness as the designs formed by the pieces of 
coloured glass in a kaleidoscope vary. From being a dull 
mud-coloured bird, this heron is transformed into a beautiful 
creature which flies off on a pair of snowy pinions. For this 
reason, I believe, it has lM«n called the Surprise-bird.” 

Fond-herons arc always found in the vicinity of water, 
for their food consists of fishes, frogs and the like. Some- 
times you may notice in the open fields, atnong the cows and 
buffaloes, a few white binls with long necks and feet. The.se 
are not pond-herons but cattle-egrets, a closely allied species. 
But, as I have just pointed out, pond-herons are inconspicu- 
ous birds when at rest, whereas, most of the other birds which 
resemble pond-herons, have more white in their plum- 
's^ and this colour stands out rather prominently. 
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The alpha and omega of a pond*heron*8 life seems to be 
summed up in two words, “ eat ” and *' sleep,” except during 
the breeding season, when domestic duties demand some 
attention. Early in the morning the pond-heron flies off to 
his or her favourite pool, and hero the day, or the major por. 
tion of it, is spent. The bird will stand motionless in a most 
stupid attitude, waiting with feet just covered by the water, 
for any unfortunate fish or frog that is foolish enough to 
come within range of its dagger-like bill. When this hap- 
pens, the bird darts forward with fiendish delight, and with 
an accuracy of stroke that seldom fails. When tired of 
standing in one particular spot, it flies off to another suitable 
site, or pet'chance, takes a few minutes’ nap on some shady 
tree not far off. But presently it returns for further feeding, 
and so the day is spent. When the mantle of night begins to 
wrap the earth the pond-heron wings its way with a regular 
flapping flight to the dormitory, and, in the company of other 
boon companions, falls asleep amid the branches of some 
sheltering tree. Verily, such life is eare-f ree and a happy one ! 

During the monsoon months, the pond-herons and other 
water birds breed. Have you ever seen a company of nesting 
pond-herons ? If not, it is a sight worthy of attention and 
study. Many birds seh^ct a particular site and construct a 
nest thereon where no other birds can worry them. Others 
build in the one bush or tree along with one or two pairs of 
their kind, or even in the company of birds of another species. 
Some again nidificate in colonies, as in the case of gulh, 
weaver-birds, or swifts. To this last class the pond-herons 
also belong. When the i\esting time is near, many pairs may 
be observed carrying materials away for the construction of 
their nests. The.se are not works of architectural merit, for 
they are rough-and-ready stick-nests of the oridinary cup 
shape. Many pairs build on the same tree, or among one 
particular clump of trees, so that a large number of nests are 
to be found close together. I once came across five nests on 
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one branch and all of these nests were touching one another. 
All oyer Bengal colonies of hreedii^ herons may he found at 
the right time. In Calcutta itself, the trees in and near the 
lake in the Zoological Gardens are a favourite resort. Out> 
lying stations, such as Bum Dum, Sodepore and Garia, are 
also favourite haunts. Not only do pond*herons breed in 
colonies composed of several pairs, but they also appear to 
have no objection to night-herons, cattle-egrets, and cor- 
morants nidificating along with them. The result can well 
bo imagined. Scores of nests of all these species may be 
found in a very small area. The pond-heron lays four or five 
greenish-white eggs which measure about 1*48 xl'l7 inches. 
A young pond-heron is an ugly object far from good to look 
upon, so the less said about it the lietter. As is to be expect- 
ed a good deal of noise is heard in the vicinity of a colony of 
breeding birds. These noises are horrible guttural squawks 
and croaks by no means plesising to the oar. The nesting 
birds are not at all shy and will allow one to stand below and 
watch them for hours, but the general appearance of a 
colony of breeding herons is rather untidy. Though night- 
herons, pond-herons, cattle-egrets and cormorants breed 
together, 1 have never .seen any hybrids nor have I heard of 
any, so that these species apparently do not breed inter se. 

Thu pond-heron is also known as the paddy -bird, liecause 
it is found in paddy-fields. Another good name for it may 
bo puddle-heron. It has a host of vernacular names, but in 
Bengali it is milled the Bagla. Ornithologists have l)estowed 
on this unfortunate bird the scientific name of Ardeola grayi. 

After all, the pond-heron although it is not a bird of 
particularly gaudy plumage, wonderful ve)ife, or extraordi- 
narily ^strange habits, it is still one of those birds which 
demand attention, and we must not neglect our familhtr 
feathered friend in order to psiy attention to the more attractive 
• species. The commonest birds are always worthy of study. 


10 


S. Basil-Eowabpxs 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

[Sj/nopm of previous chapters, — Nilkauthrai, an officer of Ratnagadh 
State^ died, leaving his wife Gunavanti and his only son Jagat (a boy 
of about twelve) quite destitute. They were taken charge of by Raghubhai, 
the Kotwal of Ratnagadh, who promised to look after them and took 
them home, because he was bound to Nilkanthrai by ties of the deepest 
gratitude. Raghubhai’s wife Kamala was a woman who paid unquestion- 
ing obedience to her lord. He had a baby daughter also, Kama by name. 
Harilal and his daughter Tanman came to live for a short time near 
Baghubhai. Jagat and the girl soon grew so fond of each other that 
Tanman practically lived with Gunavanti. Ramkisandasji, an old and 
tried friend of Gunavanti was a Sanuyasi who lived in an ancient temple 
of Ramchandra outside the town. He took the two children there one 
night to hear some sacred music and there before the altar of the Deity 
they plighted their troth to each other, scarce knowing what they did. 
Soon after this, Harilal was transferred to another town and Tanman went 
away leaving Jagat heart-broken at the parting. Just about that time 
Anantanand, a most remarkable man, and the chief worker at the Varat 
monastery, came to Ratnagadh to ask fur the continuance of the state 
grant which Varat had enjoyed for centuries, but which Revashankar, 
the niggardly Divan, had stopped. Anantanand even approached the 
Prince Jasubha (an easy-going but astute man) with his rer|uest but 
it was not granted. Raghubhai was all this time busy with his own 
little game of supplanting Revashankar in office and at the same time 
he felt himself strongly attracted by the widow Gunavanti. She repulsed 
his advances with scorn and one night when he tried to use force she 
jumped out of the window and sought the aid of old Ramkisauda.sji. The 
old man punished the Kotwal in his own summary way by tying him to 
a rope and leaving him dangling inside the well in his own garden. 
Meanwhile Ranubha, the faithful kinsman and courtier of the Prince, who 
had a deep reverence for Anantanand, fidt himself powerless to stop the 
intrigues going on around him. To add to the complications, Cliam])a a 
singularly attractive dancing girl from Bombay, had been brought over by 
Jasubha to beguile his weary monotonous life in the insipid little town where 
he ruled. The Queen of Jasubha grew jealous of Champa, so the Prince, 
who had noted the quiet passion of Ranubha for the girl, made her over to 
the latter's protection. Raghubhai tried to get into the good graces of this 
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new favourite, but here in the very beginning lie was met by Anantanand, 
who told him openly that he would get crushed if he crossed his path. 
Paghubhai had also heard an old retainer recognise Anantanand and address 
him as his " Sovereign Prince,” which set him thinking. He found out 
that at the time of the death of Jasnbha's father there was a certain 
Sannyati present, whose name was Amoghanand.] 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Fallen Woman 

Champa — the careless, shameless public \roman, Champa 
— ^had been experiencing strange sensations during the last 
three days. The world, which she had been wont to look 
upon with supreme contempt ever since her childhood, the 
world, from the filth and sin of which she had learned to 
extract the gross and fleeting pleasures of the body, that 
world she now found slipping from under her feet. 
Jasubha came and went ; Banubha pleaded, quarrelled and 
got reconciled by turns ; and she was still a public woman 
by force of habit, and still acted her part by selling her body. 
But unexpected thoughts had begun to crowd in upon her 
brain ; her mind had begun to experience feelings never 
known by her before. After all these years she began to 
feel dissatisfied for the first time with her lot and for the 
first time she felt the need of deep thought, of • taking a fresh 
measure of her life. At first she scarce understood what it 
all meant ; but the distant clatter of wooden sandals and the 
clashing of a staff upon the polished floor, set her heart 
trembling as if she had heard in thunder the voice of God. 
Her studied indifference was gone. The modesty of a bloom- 
ing virgin — a thing she had so long regarded with supreme 
contempt — was upon her now and she was frequently overcome 
by that feeling. 

Anantanandji used to come twice or thrice daily to the 
looms of Banubha to meet some one or other. It was but 
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seldom that Champa saw him face to face, but she paid all her 
soul's homage to him. Between her room and that of Banubha 
was an ancient casement which had not been opened for gene- 
rations. There was not even a chink in it to peep through ; and 
yet she sat there and listened eagerly to all the voices from the 
next room. And she thirsted for the sound of one particular 
voice — a voice that was firm and strong to convert any listeners, 
that changed from gentle to severe as need arose, and always 
thrilled all hearts by its indescribable sweetness — she listened 
for that voice and lived upon the treasured memories of the 
urords it had uttered. Even in the aristocratic drawl of 
Jasubha's words and in the loving converse of Banubha she 
seemed to hear but the wondrous echoes of Anantanand’s 
strong and strength-giving words. 

One morning Champa was sitting and waiting — she could 
scarce have confessed even to herself, for whom. Champa was 
at that moment experiencing the subtle thrills of love and 
worship, as they rippled on in a continuous stream towards 
him, whose coming she was awaiting so anxiously. At .such 
moments this stream of love and worship is replete with the joy 
and sweetness of uncreated poetry — ^a joy beyond the power of 
words to express, a sweetness almost too intense to 1)e endured. 

She heard footsteps ; her heart was all in a flutter. The 
steps drew nearer — and Champa's hope w'as clouded over with 
the darkness of disappointment. The approaching feet were 
not shod with wooden sandals but with leather shoes. The 
concentrated agony of innumerable disappointments overcomes 
every lover at such moments. Champa sighed ; but at the 
same moment came another thought : 

“ 1 am Champa, the fallen woman ; what is this the matter 
with me.” 

Banubha came in : " Well, Champa, ' you are deep in 
thought ? ” 

” Oh, no ; not at all.” 

” But your face u very solemn.” 
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With supreme e£Port Ohampa recovered herself. 

" Did you not always advise me to be serious ? Kow I 
have begun to take your advice.” 

“ Champa, you are always ready to take my advice. But 
can you not make even the least return for my love.” 

<* Why are you harping on the same thing all day ? Have 
1 not told you already that I would try to like you as much as 
is possible for one like me ? Can I do anything more ? i am 
not a deceiver, Ranubha. 1 like you very much ; indeed, 1 
admire you. But hoAv can I give you what is not within me. 
Love and myself are utter strangers.” Thus pleaded Champa 
and sighed without being aware of it. 

“ Thanks, even for what you have given,” said Banubha, 
and he put his hand upon Champa’s shoulder. 

Champa removed his hand. During the last few days 
she had begun to get disgusted with her life of sin and shame. 
She had begun to look down with loathing upon the experi- 
ences of her daily life to which she hud so long been accus- 
tomed. 

Banubha’s hungry soul \yaa deeply wounded at this re- 
pulse. He looked at her with sorrow and regret and began : 

" Champa ' bath both shape and colour, 

Scent as well,— all virtues three ” 

The sweet melodious voice of Chnmpa took up the quo- 
tation ; the room wtvs vibrating to her silvery notes ; but 
there was an inexpressible des])air throbbing through them : 

“ Hut, alas, some unknown fault 
Still keeps away from her — ” 

The verse was never finished ; she could not utter the 
last words — the bee.” Th«j door leading to the back staircase 
opened and Anantanandji entered. They felt like children 
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caught in the act of eating stolen sweets. Champa shrank 
within herself for pure sliame, and drew her sari over her 
face. She blushed crimson and lifted up her trembling 
hands in salutation. 

“ Aaiiubha, who were appointed to-day in the royal 
household ? ” 

Banubha gave the names ; they were those dictated to 
Eaghubhai by the Swami. 

“ Very good,” said the Swami w'ith a smile. “ And Eanu- 
hha,” he added with quaint humour, ” I had never believed 
that you two could have got along so friendly. Considering 
your education and the ideals of your life, this has been rather 
unexpected.” 

“Maharaj, do you also say so? Of course you cannot 
have had this experience ; but surely you can understand. 
My heart once was empty, it is now' so no longer. I was 
once alone, now my soul has found out its partner. Maharaj, 
I now want your blessings.” Tlie Swami hoard this confession 
as a father might listen to a confession of his mistakes by a 
foolish son, and smiled indulgently, !^[ore eloquent than the 
words w'as the face of llanubha, and the love shining from 
his eyes bore full testimony to the ti'uth of w'hat he felt in 
his heart. 

” Champa, here is another great trust for you. On 
the one side Banubha, on the other Jasubha. Now' you 
shall have to make both lead lives worthy of themselves. 
You must do it ! ” 

Champa wanted to fall down at his feet ; she had an over- 
powering desire to cool her thirsting soul by kissing his 
feet ; but she restrained herself. Her brain was whirling. 

” 1 fit for such w'ork ! I, a low, fallen — ” 

“ No. Never .say that again. None is low and fallen. 
Aim at greatness and greatness shall be yours. To believe 
yourself low or fallen is to tie yourself to a chain that drags 
you down.” 
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After a while the Swamiji smilingly took his leave, 
[[he two, who were left behind, gazed for a while at each other. 

Champa, did I not tell you, the Swamiji is quite differ- 
ent from all the rest ? Who else would have thus forgiven 
us our shortcomings ? ” 

Champa hung down her head in confusion. 

Banubha too had noted the change that had 1)een coming 
over her, and he felt that under the Swamiji’s guidance Champa 
would improve. She would soon become steadier, and 
renouncing her old ways would become a decent woman and 
be only his henceforth — such was the dream he had begun 
to dream. 

But Champa was asking herself : “ Is it true that in this 
world there 'are none fallen ?” 


CHAPTER XIV 

llAOnUBHAl’s PlLOKIMACrE 

“ Raghubhai ! A pilgrimage at this time ? What put this 
into your head P ” queried llcvashankar. 

“You see, sir, I have been long thinking about it ; and 
just at present there seems to be no important work 
on hand. So I wish to go first to Abu, and thence to Gayaji if 
possible for the ahraddh. Besides I am not feeling strong 
enough, I need, a change.” 

“Very well. But try to be back within a month.” 

“ Certainly, sir, as you wish. There is just another request. 
I want to visit Durgapur on the way. I may just as well take 
the opportunity of seeing the birthplace of the late Queen- 
Mother. Could you give me an introiluetion ? ” 

“Of course, 1 will arrange it all.” 
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Whenever Baghubhai took up any task in earnest, he could 
aeoomplish it very quickly. He left Eamala and Bama with 
a friend and swiftly reached Durgapur. In Durgapur people 
had a wholesome respect for Batnagadh and therefore the 
Eotwal of that place was naturally a very distinguished 
guest. When diplomats set out on their travels, at every 
step they leave truth also as far behind them as their own 
homes. Baghubhai understood that art of the traveller ex- 
ceedingly well. He gave himself such airs of importance that 
all Durgapur was speechless at his greatness, although he had 
no special end to serve in thus astonishing the rustics. 

He made all possible inquiries regarding the Queen- 
Mother and Amoghanand. The Queen-Mother had been a 
terror in Batnagadh, and in Durgapur too, as a princess, she 
had left behind lasting though stern memories. Her periodi- 
cal visits were indeed visitations to the harmless people 
there. Moreover she had been a rash and heivdstrong 
individual in her youth, so that numerous interesting legends 
had grown around her memory. It w'as reported that 
Amoghanand alone had had any control over her. Since 
the time of Jasubha’s birth she used to live at Dorsal 
whenever she came to these parts. This little village of 
Dersal was seven miles from Durgapur and her parents, too, 
were glad to have that much intervening space between Ihem- 
selves and their self-willed daughter. Baghubhai felt sure 
that he had nothing further to learn at Durgapur. So he 
sent a special message to Dersal before starting for that place 
a few days later. 

Jolting and humping over a heavy road and in a country 
cart Baghubhai arrived safely at Dersal late one evening- A 
huge ruin loomed up in the deepening twilight. A dim 
lamp-post had been erected there to light the weary travellers. 
-As Baghubhai’s cart drew up, an old-fashioned gentleman 
crowned with an old, greasy and threadbare Ahmedabad turbos 
came up to him. 
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“ Are you the manager ? ** asked Baghuhhai. 

Dolasha nodded his head in reply. The eitizens of certain 
cities of Gujrat have acquired an universal fame for their 
ability in the management of other peoples’ estates and affairs, 
and especially for the zealous care with which they take great 
care of their employer’s money, by putting it in the safest 
place, — their own pockets. Dolasha was one of these careful, 
honest folk ; he was a jolly old sort besides, full of anecdote 
and gossip. 

” Yes, dear sir, yes ! Are you Raghubbai, dear sir ? "What 
a (lay for us ! Welcome, dear sir ? Where are you from ? 
iVom Shyurat ' ? Ah, ha V What luck ! ” 

Although he had lived many years in Marwar, Dolasha had 
not allowed bis palatalised native dialect to get corrupted by 
foreign influences. Bagbubhai was amused to find it at this 
distance in all its native freshness and purity. He smilingly 
accepted this hearty welcome and went inside the monastery. 
Inside an old man in ochre robes was seated on a (/adi pulling 
at a hookah. His eyes show'ed clearly the vacant stare of intoxi- 
Civtion. Raghubhai was astonished to find such a man the head 
here. This place, which had produced the simple, modest 
Karunanand and that great master of men, Anantanand, had 
this old .sot for head now ! But Raghubhai did not know 
that Amoghanand had died in Varat, and so he had had no 
chance of nominating a worthy sxiccessor to this place. 

After a few minutes the Swamiji Maharaj retired to his 
own apartments, leaving Raghubhai in the charge of Dola- 
sha, who was bustling about to make iiini comfortable. After 
he had gone, a couple of Swamis came in and l)egan asking 
for news of Varat. Raghubhai msily |)ereeived that Annnta- 
oand had left deep feelings of regard among his many friends 
here, and that they had also imbibed in a certain mea.sure his 
spirit and his enthusiasm. Dolasha, too, had the greatest 
Inspect for Anantanand, and in moments of confidence he used 
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to cite, as an indisputable proof of his veracity, the fact that 
Anantanand was the bosom friend of his “ Chyaman,”' wlio 
had a small grocery store in Ahmedahad. 

Kaghuhhai needed no instructions as to what tune to 
play. He made himself out to hu the dearest friend of 
Anantanand and pretended to honour him almost as a god. 

Dolasha at Lust took him upstairs, where he had arranged 
for his bed in his own room. This was just what Raghuhhai 
wanted. He adroitly dreiv out Dolasha. Anecdote after anec- 
dote was remembered. He got out from the old fellow all 
about the Queen-Mother ; where she used to stay, how she 
lived, and how she had brought up Jasubha. He also found 
out something about Anantanaiurs life. Hut when Raghubhai 
began to talk about th(> childhood of that mysterious personage, 
the clever old Aliinedabadi changed the subject and pretended 
to feel very sleepy. 

Raghubhai spent the night in thoughtful cogitation. 
There was first the mystery »>f the Qu<*en-Mother, and there 
was another surrounding Anantanand. In trying to probe one 
mystery he had stumbled upon another. He understood the 
reason of Dolasha’s sudden sleepiness, but could not make any 
guess as to the nature of the secret he was guarding. 

Next morning Dolasha was obstinately sihmt for a little 
while. But that wagging tongue of his could not long resLst 
the in.sinuating sweetne.ss of Raghubhai's ad ress. The whole 
day Raghubhai was busy flattering Dolasha and by the time 
they had retired to the Imd-room Dolasha luul become soft as 
butter. 

“ Dolasha, I am going away to-morrow. Will you re- 
member mu or is it farewell for ever ?” 

“ How can you say so, dear sir ! Of course I shall 
constantly be writing to you, dear sir. If you go to 
Ahmedahad don’t forget Patasa Pol.* I will also write to my 
‘Chyaman.’” 


' Cbainau. 
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“ That is all right, Dolasha. But do you know why I 
came here ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Swamiji had sent mu particularly to see you.” 

” Did I not say so, dear sir ? Swamiji could never forget 
me nor ‘ Chyaman.* ” 

“ He requested me to go to Dersal and get some impor- 
tant information from his dear friend Dobisha.” 

Dolasha looked round with suspicion: “What informa- 
tion?” 

Baghubhai began to speak in a whisper. In the dim 
light of a tiny oil wick they looked like two thieves making 
their plans. 

“ That information, of course, Dolasha. The Swamiji has 
siiid that you alone are left of the old people, and that the 
time has now come to prove your fidelity. Therefore he has 
asked you to tell me everything in detail,” said Baghubhai 
beginning his r!<ythical apocrypha. The old fellow, however, got 
suspicious again lest tin's stranger might prove to he a rogue 
after all. But the ma:;ie of Uasihubhai’s open manners wjis 
not to he gainsaid, his faith in the man could not ho shaken. 

“ But what reason did the Swamiji give ? ” 

“ Can’t you see ? A deep political game, of course. 
What else could it ho?” he replied pressing Dolasha’s hand. 

All Dolasha’s suspicions vanished in a moment and his 
tongue now wagged freely. With unsuspecting frankness he 
told everything he knew — B-ightihhai eleverly leading him on 
from point to point. His astonishment was beyond words. 
He was l)eside himself with joy on getting at the heart of the 
mystery, but he was also somewhat awestruck with the 
gi’avity of what he had learnt. 

• • • * • 

“But is then; any further proof of all this ? ” 

“ Is Dolasha a baby, dear sir ? 'riiere are a few letters and 
documents as well,” he protested. .Vlul getting up he opened 
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a small store room and drew out therefrom a small bundle. 
Blowing away the gathered dust of years he took out two or 
three letters and a small nativity chart, read them out and 
handed them over to Baghubhai. 

Next morning, as he took his leave, Baghubhai began to 
hear in his imagination the shouts of victory. He spent a 
couple of days at Durgapur to make some additional inquiries. 
At last, forgetting his purpose of a holy pilgrimage, he turned 
his face homewards, towards Batnagadh. His heart was 
dancing with joy, his thoughts w'erc busy with glorious dreams 
of power and wealth. He felt that even Sir T. Madhavrao’s 
career was a mere trifle compiired to what he would sundy 
become some day. 

Kanaitalal M, Munsiii 
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INTERRELATION OF THE TWO EPICS OF 
ANCIENT INDIA 

There has I>een con.si(l<‘rable misconception regarding the 
interrelation of the two famous epics of Ancient India, 
tiz the RSmayana and tlic Maha))harata. Thus Professor 
Jfacdonell observes in his Saiinkrit Litemture : “ The original 
part of the llitinaya^a ap{)ears to have been completed at a 
time when the epic kernel of the Maliabharata had not as 
yet assumed definite shape. For while the heroes of the 
latter are not mentioned in the Uamayana, the story of llama 
is often referred to in the longer epic. Again, in a passage 
of Rook VII of the .Maliabharata which cannot be regarded 
as a later addition, two lines are quoted as Yalmtki’s that occur 
unaltered in Rook VT of the llathayai>a. The poem of Val- 
miki must therefore have been generally known as an old 
work before the ^Hahabhurata assumed a coherent form. In 
Book III (Cantos 277-291) of the latter epic, moreover, there 
is a llamopAkhyana or “ Episode of Kama,” which seems to 
bo based on the llamayann.” 

In the pas.sage quoted above Professor ^lacdoncll gives 
three reasons in support of his statement that the poem of 
Valmtki was known as an old work liefore the Mahabharata 
assumed a coherent form, namely, the absence of any refer- 
ence to Khurata heroes in the llamaya^a, the occurrence of a 
sloka of Vitlmtki in the l)ro^)a Parva and the inclusion of a 
ll&mopakhyana within the Groat Epic. 

Now, it is difllcult to endorse the view that the heroes 
of the MahabhSrata are not mentioned in the Lesser Epic. 
The Uttaraka^la of the Ramayatiia is full of passages which 
contain undoubted references to characters of the Great Epic. 
Thus in Uttara. 03. 20-22 we have a reference to Viisudeva 
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of the Yadu family, i.e., Krishna and also to the incarnation 
of Nara, t. e.^ Arjuna — 

fir i 

ifii fii^: » 

^ nfisfimr Miqi?n«i^ranifii^ i 
wm ^ ?R qnflq fnwfiii? wfiwfir i 
W^CPW^TM fir I 

HHIr’WSi qr^ <3q%H II 

The following verses (Utlara 21.. .‘^2-1.2) mention %iima 
(Krishusi) and refer to his victory over Kaihsii — 

ur qq gqq: sqr^ wit fiiarqi 
q?^q ?i«rT^ qqiqqn[i: 

q« qqfqm q 

« « . « « 

qwqtni^ q qtqq *i^ qq i 

Radheya and Jlarddikya of Die following verse probably 
refer to Kari^i and Krtavarinan respectively (UtUira. (5. 35) — 

qwHt q^wwT q ^qr^sqqifipqr: I 
q qrff w: qwqfitwqr: i 

Dhaumya, the ]H’iest of th<* Ptlndavas (Mhh. III. 3. 1-4) 
appears to l)e mentioned in T.'ttara. 1. i. 

’SiRj: qrqqt htmi: i 

The association of Dliauinya with Kavnsht is significant. In 
the Aitareya llrahtnarta (Vedie Index, I, p. 314) Tura Kfiva- 
sheya appears as a Purohita of Janamejaya, son of I’arikshit, 
whose connection w’ith the Pandu family is well known. 

It may be urged that the Uttaraku9da addition. 

But references to Mnhahharata characters are not confined 
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to this book. The Adik&i)(ln> (4^0. 2-3 mentions Yasudeva and 
his Kapilarupa, i. e., incarnation as Kapila. 

ww i 

The Ayodhya Kanda (Ot. 12) alludes to Kin^ Janame* 
jaya along with several famous kings of hysrone tinijs .such as 
Sagara, Saivya, Dilfpa, Xahusha and Dhundhuniara. This 
Janamejaya must he identified with the famous son of Parik- 
sliit and not wifh any of the shadowy Janamcjayas mentioned 
in some genealogical lists. 

The following verse of the same Book (30. fJ) contains a 
reference to the principal charact(‘rs of om; of the finest epi- 
sodes of the Great Epic — 

Satvavat and Savitri arc airnin nnuitionod in the Sundara- 
kapda (21. 11-12) which al.so refers to the principal charac- 
ters of the Nala epi.s(»de — 

The Kishkindhyakapda (12. 2S) alludes to the acquisition 
of the famous iankha «)! Krishna calh'd IVinchajjinya, while 
fhe ijiuikakgpila (119. 15-27) identifies Krishpa with llftma — 

IfcUT I 


(Kis. 12. 28.) 
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HW<r: i 

^rvf^n: mwr. i 

(Laftkft. 119.16.) 

ww. irawfii; i 

(Tbid, 119. 27.) 

From the verses quoted above it is clear tliat the poem 
of Valmtki is acquainted not only with some of the 
principal characters of the Pitiidu story, but also with the 
heroes and heroines of some of the finest Upakhyanas of 
the Great Epic. It may no doubt b(i ur^od that the verses in 
question are late interpolations, but such may also be the case 
with passages of the Great Epic which contain references to 
the llama story. 

Professor Macdonell does not assign any reason why the 
passage of the Droiia Parva which quotes two lines of Vsl- 
miki’s poem cannot be regarded as a later addition. As the 
sloka of Yalmiki occurs in a book which was “ much ex- 
panded” (Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 02), it is not 
improbable that it is to be included in the “ outer layer” of 
the Great Epic, i. e., the interpolated portions {Ibid, p. 79). 

As regards the ltamo])akhyriiia we should note that the 
version of the iliima story contained in it (litters in many 
respects from that contained in Vulmiki’s poem. The Riima- 
yapa (Uttara. 9. ttO-M.’)) repre.scnls llftvapa, Kumbhakarna, 
iSurpapakha and Vibhishapa as children of one and the .same 
mother, Kaika.sl. The llrimo{)akhyuna (Mbh., III. 271-. 7-8) 
on the other hand makes Itavapa and Kumbhakarpa .sons of 
Fushpotkata, Yibhtshapa the son of Malint and Khara and ^ur- 
papakliS the childnm of Raka. Again, the Riimayapa (VI- 
67) represents llama ns the destroyer of Kumbhakarpa. Gn 
the other hand the Uamopakhyaiia (Mbh. III. 286) repnf.sent8 
.Lakshmapa as the slayer of Kumbhakarpa. These facts seem 
to indicate that the llamopjlkhyana is not based ou the 
Bftmftyapa. Like the author of the Dasaratha Jittaka 
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the author of the BfimopSkhyftna may have followed 
an independent tradition. In this connection we should 
remember that Vftlmiki was not the first to attempt a 
B-ama Epic. We learn from the Buddhacharita of Asva- 
ghosha that Valmiki had probably a precursor in Chyavana. 

anhrair 'TOt u 

We learn from the MahSbhSrata (I. 6. 4) that Chyavana 
had the patronymic BhSrgava. Curiously enough the dsnti 
Parva (67. 40) cites a verse from Bhargava’s RSmaoharita. 
No doubt Vftlmiki, too, is called Bhftrgavasattamah iii the 
Matsya Purftna (XII. 61). But the verse cited in the ^nti 
Parva is not found in his poem, though it agrees in senw with 
Uamftyana II. 07. 11. We are told in the Adika^da that the 
Akhyftna called liamftyami fimt originated in the Ikshvftku 
family and that Vftlmiki knew llama only by hear&ay. 

(Adi. 5. 8.) 
i 

(Adi. 1. 8.) 

Hopkins ('Phe Great Epic of India, p. 60) draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that neither of the two epics of Ancient 
India is recognised before the period of the Grihyasutras, and 
the first epic recognised here and in other siitras is the 
Bharata. But he says (p. 385) that the oldest heroes of the 
Bhftrata are not of the P&Qdu family. He draws a distinction 
between the original Bhftratlkathn and the PftRdu story and 
■ays that the Bhftrattkathft is older than Vftlmiki’s poem but 
the story of Bftma is older than the story of the Pa^dus (The 
Great Epic of India, p. 64). We should, however, remember 
that Janaka and Advapati Kekaya, two important figures 
12 
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the Kama story, are represented in several Yedic works as 
flourishiui' long after the Farikshitas, i. e., the great-grandsons 
of the principal hero of the Mahabharata. In the time of 
Jannka the life and end of the Farikshitas were still fresh in 
the memory of the people and formed a subject of genenvl 
curiosity. In the Brhadara^yaka TJpanishad (III. 3. 1) we 
find a rival of Yajnavalkya the ornament of the court of 
Janaka, testing him with a question the solution of which the 
former had previously obtained from a Qaiulharra Avho hold 
in his possession the daughter of Kapya Fatanchala of the 
Madra country. 

" Whither have the Farikshitas gone ? ” The solution of 
which, therefore, appears to have been looked upon as extreme- 
ly difficult. Yajnavalkya answers “ thither where all Asva- 
medha sacrificois go.” 

The Farikshitas areJanamejaya and his three brothers, tv'z., 
Ugrasena, Bhimasena and ^rutasen (Yedic Index, I, p. >'>20). 
They are mentioned in the following passage of the Mahu- 
bharata : 

iw «n?K- 

bto; (Mbh. t. 3. 1.) 

The Great Bpic represents them as grandchildren of 
Abhimanyn, a prominent figure in the Piin(ju .story. 

That .Tanaka of the Hriliadaraiiyaka Upanishad is identi- 
cal with the Janaka of the Ramayai^a is proved by bis 
synchronism with Asvapati Kekaya. Both the kings are re- 
presented as contemporaries of Bu^ila Asvatarasvi (Vedic 
Index, II, p. 69). 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Rftma story in which Janaka and Asvapati Kekaya are pro- 
minent figures could not have originated before the passing 
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away of the Farikshitas, *. e., Janamejaya and hig brothers. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Janamejaya is 
mentioned as an ancient hero in the Bamayaon itself (Ayodhya- 
kapda, 64. 42) : — 

On the other hand it is distinctly stated in the Maha- 
bharata that the Paodu story w'as recited before Janamejava 
by Vais'ampayana. Indian tradition (both Hindu and Bud- 
dhist) is unanimous in representini; the Panrlus as an offshoot 
of the Kuru race (Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 
26-27). It is therefore impossible to ju.stify the dLstinetion 
drawn by Hopkins between the original Kuru-BhSrata 
epic and the so Cialled “ Piindu story.” 

'ihe broad fact remains timt while the Bliarata is mention- 
ed in the Gnhyasutras and the Ashtadliyayi of Paiiini, there is 
no reference to the Raraayana. Again, while the Paij^a story 
is said to have been recited Iwfore .Tanamejaya, the Kama 
story could not have originated Iwfore the passing away of the 
Parikshitas, i. e., Janamejaya and his brothers. 


Hemchandra Raychaudhvri 
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A TRIP TO KASHMIR 

Oh ! Kashmir is a lovely spot, 

• As I’ve heard people tell, 

In winter it’s as cold as cold. 

In summer hot as well. 

You rush by Tonga or by car. 

Right thro’ the Jhelum valley, 

Thro’ dust and glare, heights near and fur. 
While here and there you tarry. 

You reach Srinagar with a sigh. 

Of more or less relief. 

You think with joy of the palace grand, 
That lies moored for you by the strand 
And then you come to grief. 


For the Jhelum is naught but a muddy stream, 
With a few Noah’s Arks looking dingy and mean, 
Lying cheek by jowl near the muddy bank ; 

You raise your nose to sniff the breeze. 

And get a whiff that makes you sneeze, 

Of odours fishy and rank. 

You step with delight on a fiat bottomed boat. 

Called a Shikara, and then you do fioat, 

In search of your ark, which by number you mark. 

Your Manji then digs in the water his* oar. 

And the next thing you do is to call out ”Oh 1 Lor’,” 
As with a big bump, you land iu a lump, 

And lie spread-eagled down on its floor. 
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Tou curse the old boat-mau, 

Ask if he u^re blind, 

He smiles most benignly, 

And says you are kind. 

ITou curse him again and then like a lark. 

You make a big spring and land on your ark. 

It is but a box containing four rooms, 

A sitting-room, dining, a 1)ed and a bath, 

Circumscribed about by a long wooden path. 

You rest with delight midst your rugs, then the fleas 
Start mountaineering right up to your knees. 

Then as it groAVs cold, your ark you start heating. 

And sprinkle yourself all over with Keating. 

Then weary, worn-out, to your 1)ed you do go, 

In the hopes that in sleep you’ll not feel the foe. 

And think thro’ fatigue you’ll sleep like a log, 

But Avake soon again at the howl of a dog. 

You shout .'.t your IManji, kill the brute you do say. 

He replies with a smile, Saheb ! fCitcfi jikker nay. 

Then tAvixt mid-night and dawn again you awake. 

And fancy you are in for a nasty earth-quake. 

For your boat starts a-rocking, 

In a manner most shocking. 

You hear a loud squalling, 

And voices a bawling, 

As the chains from the banks, on board they are hauling. 
Then follow big bumps and frightful thumps, 

As the men run around with sundry jumps. 

The boat then starts rolling, as the men begin poling, 
And pushing her out up against the stream. 

You sing out what rot, 

Hi Manji Great Scott, 

’Tis too early to start, your boat you must stay. 

The Manji looked round with a smile that was bland. 
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And pushed the ark on with the pole in his hand. 

Then turning around at length he did say, 

Vohi hath Saheb ! Kuchfikker nay. 

Our Manjis re-called to me old Palestine, 

As they stood on the side of the boat in a line, 

There was Matthew and Paul and Judas quite clear. 

And our boat-man was Joseph of Arimathea. 

You then start poling upward, against the stream, 

With the wind blowing cold abaft or abeam. 

Past Doongas and house-boats and temples of stone. 

Till you ask the old boat-man when he’ll have done. 

He salams and poles on, till you think you’ve been had. 
When he finally lands you at Islamabiid. 

Here the kind head of the Church Mission School, 

Gave us a regatta, on river so cool. 

We inspected bis school, the b(»ys are well read. 

They showed us the monkey drill, each on his head. 

A Tonga we hire and away go, we all, 

To a place which they say — is called Achibal. 

There a garden we see, with trout under a net. 

And we walk all about till our feet are quite wet. 

Here a mischief befell one of our party. 

Which afforded some fun and laughter most hearty. 

For we crossed some lawns, and crossed a brook. 

We climbed a hill to have a look. 

When on returning wit}i a scream, 

“ B ” struck a l)ank, slipped, took the stream, 

And wetted both her feet. 

Another short trip we took on the land. 

And saw the ruined temple at Martand. 

Which Sekandra, they say, that son of a Hun, 

Destroyed with some others. Wliy ? Oh I just for fun. 
’Twas a long long climb in the blazing sun. 

And we needed refreshments ere wo had done, 
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For what you do call the inner man, 

With fruit that was fresh and also in can. 


We start down the Jhelum again, with great glee. 
And land a1)OUt four, near the great Chenar Tree. 
You can take it from me, ’tis a lovely spot, 

'Neath the great Chenar trees it never is liot. 

It is Rijbehara the place that I mean, 

Here some fine Chenar trees together are seen. 
One tree is the largtist in all Kashmir, 

Its girth is some fifty-four feet or lu'ar. 

It stretches its branches far up from the ground. 
And makes a dry home for the jack-daws around. 


Then on, on once again, to Avantipore, 

Where wo see the ohl ruins of two temples more. 
With broken down centres and tine colonnade. 

Built of huge stone slabs most carefully laid. 

And as wo returned from our trip after four, 

A mail in a Doonga gave us some Chikore, 

Which ho had shot on the liase of the hill hard by. 
These wo ate next day, with some sweet apple pie. 
Then we pull up our stakes, ilown the river glide on 
Till we reach the small village of I'andrathon. 
Another temple we see in a watery-bed, 

And wonder with awe, how the builders now dead. 
Did raise up these temples, huge stone upon stone, 
Where they got the material and how it was done. 


On, on once again, down the river so far. 

Till we land in the evening at Srin igar. 

We go thro* the look-gate and see the Dhal Lake, 
To do this our men and Shikara we take. 
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There’s the Shalimar Bagh and the Nissim Bagh, 

But the prettiest of all is the Nishat Bagh 
Where the fountains do play on every Sunday, 

And the cloth for tiffin, our servants do lay. 

Then having rowed round this beautiful Tarn, 

We climbed up the slopes of the Takti Soleiman, 
And having arrived at the temple pell-mell, 

We viewed the old building and rang loud the bell. 
Which is rung there I am told, to ward you from evil, 
And in cases of need to frighten the devil. 

The view from the top is worth looking at. 

For you see the whole valley and the ilari Parbat. 
Here a fortress you see, whcra some guns they display, 
For protection and frightening marauders away. 


On returning that morning from climbing this mound, 
We found Mistress Potter lying flat on the ground. 

She’d been cleaning her boat and stepped thro’ the floor, 
Where the boat-man had moved three planks or more. 

The shock of the fall, it made her out bawl, 

There was no one at first to attend to her call. 

“ Hi ! Chetar I you rascal, you son of a gun, 

What are you grinning at. .see what I’ve done. 

Be quick my good fellow, now help me up do. 

Can’t you see 1 have twisted my ankle askew ”. 

Now Chetar the rascal, he smiled in his glee, 

As he, ’twixt the boai-ds. Mistress Potter did see. 

He then ran to her rescue and raised up her head. 

And laid her most carefully on to her bed. 

Then the limb with hot water hq bathed with a tin. 

And bandaged it up with Antiphlogestin. 

One day about four, it commenced hard to pour. 

And continued to do so, for two days or more. 
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At length the old Jhelum uprose in great wrath, 

As tlie streams into it, from the mountains poured forth. 

And its waters without saying so much as thanks, 

Bose higher, slipped quietly over its banks. 

Then poured on in volumes and raised a great rout. 
Flooding gardens and fields and the houses about. 

t 

On, on, down the Jhelum, aAvay to the west. 

Where the climate is cooler and the scenery best. 

AVhen the banks of the river begin you to bore, 

You land in the eve at the place — Shadiporc. 

Mere the marriage of Sind and Jhelum takes place. 

Other marriages also to prosper the race. 

In the Jhelum a Chenar stands walled up in stone, 

Which since that event, they say, never has grown. 

On the way our cook, Avho in cook>boat did stay. 

Climbed up a side ladder which carried aAvay, 

The cook and the ladder ; then taking a leap. 

Landed into the river all in a heap. 

First l)obbed up the ladder and then the cook’s head 
And hand over hand down the river he sped. 

Then the ladder and he, like a large brown trout. 

By the men and Shikara were soon fished out. 

As we poled up the Sind, our boat sprang a leak, 

Which made us tie up to the Ivanks of the creek. 

With rags and with tatters, avh caulked up the rent, 
Raving done this, once more on our journey we Avent. 

Thro’ sAvift streams that twisted and ere night did fall 
We reached that delightful spot called OanderlMll. 

One bank, it is lined Avith tall Chenar Trees, 

A little Avay further an old bridge one sees. 

With hills and high mountains a lovely background. 

With green fields and forests all lying around. 
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Next morning quite early, we, ponies and all 
Climbed the slopes of Harmouk to the lake Gaiigahal. 

Sacred to Hindus for here is the source, 

Where the great river Ganges commences its course 

The first stage is Wangat, Naranag the second, 

A terrible trudge, much more than we reckoned. 

Till we camped out at last ’neath the tall Walnut trees 
And tried to make out that we all felt at’ ease. 

Then to add to our comfort it commenced soon to rain. 

It rattled and thundered, stopped, started again. 

The scenes, they were lovely, majestic and grand, 

With a fast running stream, lying closely at hand. 

It rushed and it roared through rock and dell. 

Forming pretty cascades as it rose and it fell. 

The whole of next day it did nothing hut pour, 

And the stream just below in cascades did roar. 

Flank’d by wooded heights right up to the sky. 

Just tier upon tier, several thousand feet high. 

’Tis the Wangat stream, how it whirls and it swirls. 

Finally into the Sind its water it hurls. 

How it blew in great gusts. Oh ! wasn’t it cold 
And the snow lined the summits in outlines bold. 

So we up with our tents, we dandies and all, 

And back we all went to fair Ganderbal. 

From there we determined our way we would take 
And see for ourselves the great W'uler Lake. 

When we reached Somlial the Rasi Bhat said no, 

I regret my dear sir, you forward can’t go. 

Ab the Manjis have struck and there’s no one to pole, 

Some men I’ll give, who’ll tow you out of this hole. 

Here in a Shikara our way we did make. 

And viewed with delight the small Mansabal Is»ke. 
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The shades, they inrere lovely, the hills grey and green. 
In the depths of the water reflected are seen. 

Some men Rashi gave us, who towed us afar. 

And who brought us back safely to Srinagar. 

There we stayed for a while and some photos we took. 
Then packing our goods up w'e all slung our hook. 
For back once again to hot Findi we must. 

Over terrible roads and thro’ terrible dust. 

Which blew in great clouds, along the whole ride 
And covered us over both in and outside. 

We were dashing round curves as fast as you please. 
When one of our tyres just gave a loud w'heeze. 

The car was brought up with a frightful shock, 

And landed us right on the edge of a rock. 

With a fall just beyond of a few hundred feet, 

Where some fine jagged rocks in falling you’d meet. 

We blew up the tyre, tried to mend it apace. 

The tear only widened and smiled in our face. 

We put on a new rim and went on our way 
AVhen the rim and the tyre both carried away. 

Down the hill-side it sped at a very fast pace. 

Then the driver and others all joined in the chase. 
They captured the truant, fixed the rim firmly on, 
And hoped that the tyres had finished their fun. 

The scenery lovely, thro’ forests and glades. 

The stream rushes madly, forming pretty cascades. 
Down, down thro’ the valley and up the hill-side. 

We drive right along, into Muree we glide. 

Then what with the dust, heat, and buinpety bump, 
Kro we reached hot Findi we’d all got the hump. 
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Oh ! yualiTnir indeed is a lovely spot, there’s not tho 

slightest doubt, 

If you have got the cash, my worthy friend, I’d advise 

you to go and find out. 


D. SWINHOE 
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THE ORIENTAL CONFERENCE IN CALCUTTA 

The second session of the Oriental Conference which 
was held under the auspices of the Calcutta University is 
now over. The proceedings of the opening day have been 
described in the last issue. And w'e now hasten to give a 
brief and general account of the Conference as a whole, 
which we hope will not be found uninteresting. The idea of 
holding a congress of orientalists in India was originally 
suggested by Professor Macdonell of Oxford at the Inter- 
national Oriental Congress at Copenhagen. But it had to be 
abandoned, because, though a Congress in India would have 
been a great attraction to the European Indologists, a visit 
to India could afford no special iidvantages to the others 
who were interested in Assyriology, Egyptology, and so 
forth. The idea was again afterwards mooted by Dr. J. Ph. 
V(^el in 1011 when a conference of orientalists was held at 
Simla. He was then acting for the Director-General of 
Archmology, and in that capacity he submitted the proposal 
for the consideration of the orientalists and the Government 
of India. But nothing came out of it. The President of 
the Post-Graduate Department in Arts of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity as early now as 191S thought of convening a confer- 
ence of orientalists under the auspices of the University. 
But just at that time the members of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute in Poona Avore also thinking about the 
matter, and it Avas deemed desirable to allow them to work 
out the scheme. This culminated, we know, in the first 
session of the Conference at the capital of Maharashtra in 
1919. And the President of the Post-Graduate Department 
then seized the opportunity of calling the next conference 
to Calcutta. This Second Conference commenced, as we 
have seen, on the 28th of January, and came to a close on 
the let of February. 

16 
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About one hundred and twenty ‘five delegates had come. 
And as many were the members of the Reception Committee, 
who were mostly connected with the Post-Graduate teaching 
of the University. Some students of Calcutta also wei-e 
allowed to join. On the Avhole, it Avns a fairly big assemblage. 
The delegates were, in most cases, elected by the different 
Provincial Governments, Native States, Universities and 
learned Societies. Of course, many more had been elected 
than had actually come. This was ])robably due to tin;, 
fact that those who were elected were not themselves vorv 

I 

rich, and the Institutions that appointed them did not think 
it worth their whil(‘ to grant them any travelling allowance. 
If this is true, it is a gre,af pity. For the main object of 
such conference is not to afford scope to scholars, ns is 
commonly thought, to put forward th(‘ results of their 
research work before their confreres in tlu' shape of long and 
erudite paper’s. For these are being printed every year 
in the A’arious learned Journals and i*oad by lire various 
people without attending any confererree. No eonfennicc 
is required for this purpose. The principal object of the 
Conference is to allow an oppurturrity to scholars of different 
provinces to mix with ortc anotlrcr and discuss matters corrnected 
with and promoting their special studies. IJirless therefore 
the different learned irrstitutroits make it tirrancially j)Ossible 
for their representatives to attend Confenmees, no real and 
solid progress can be irxpected in the Held of oriental r'esearch. 

We Irave already stated in the last number of the Review 
that the Conference was opened by H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, who himself being a scholar of no mean order, deli- 
vered a very learned speech. He was followed by the 
President of the Post-Graduate Department, who is now 
luckily for us also the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
He delivered his }iddrc.ss, of course, as President of the 
Reception Committee, welcoming the delegutes that had 
assembled. He traversed the vast field of Indology of the 
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pie-Muhammadan period in a masterly fashion and described 
succinctly the Research work done by the different workers, 
European and Indian, and, what is still more important, 
indicated the lines on which it ought to develop itself, in 
order that there might l)e an all-round progress of the oriental 
studies. Then came the speech of the President of the 
Conference, l)r. Sylvain Levi, who mainly pointed out the 
necessity from the European point of view, of studying the 
modern life of India in order that its past history and culture 
might bo better understood. All these speeches will be found 
reproduced in the last uuinlier of our Journal, and must have 
bfsen read with givat interest. . 

On tlu; second day of the session the delegates divided 
theniselv(‘s into several .Sections in accordance with the papers 
they had to read or wanted to listen to. The names of the 
scholars who presided over these Sections have been given 
in the lust issue, and the meetings of each Section came OH' 
successfully. There was no dearth of papers, of course. 
But a glance at their titles is enough to convince anybody 
that re.search work is not proceeding with equal puce in all 
branches of Tndology. The largest number of papers were 
connected with Ancient Indian History, which subject 
appears to have hecoine very iwpular in India. The number 
of papers received under this head was indeed so large that 
they had to be sprirnd over the three Sections : Archmology. 
Political History and Chronology, and Social and 'Religious 
History. Other S<*etions such as “ Sanskrit and Prakrit 
liiteratiire,” “ Philosophy and Religion,” and even “ Ethno- 
logy and Folklore ” were also in a fairly satisfactory 
condition .so far as the papers were epneerned. 'Phe Vedic ” 
and " Iranian Language and Literaturt? ” Sections were 
somewhat barren. The most famished Section, however, 
was the “ Arabic and Persian ” Section. This is a great 
pity, as the Muhammadan delegates who attended the Con- 
ference were by no means few. 
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The number of papers received from the delegates was, on 
the whole, a sufficieutly large one. Though some of these 
were thought by the people to be of somewhat indifferent 
value, there can be no doubt that a gooil many there were 
which contained something new or original. Some again were 
of ravishing interest and of great importance to an Indo- 
logist. “ Indian Columns ” by P. K. Acharya and “ Harvan 
Excavations ” by Ramohandra Kak were thought to contain 
much information which was useful to an archaeologist. 
Mention in this connection may be made of A Granite 
Arch-stone from the Site of Piitaliputra” by K. F. Jayaswal, 
which created a great sensation. “ Medhatithi as revealed in 
his Manubhashya ” by Ganganath Jha, “ The Popular Element 
in Classical Sanskrit Drama” by ^ivaprasad Kavyalirtha, 
“ Avantisundarl-katha ” of Dapdin ” by M. Uamakrishna 
Kavi, and “Subandhu and Yasulnindhu” by Rangaswaini 
Sarasvati arrested the attention of all the scholars who 
attended the Section of Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature. 
“ Prabhakara School of Mimaiiisa ” by 8. S. Kuppiiswami 
Sastri and “ The Bhakti Doctrine in the ^ndilya Sutra ” by 
B. M. Barua were much ajipreciated for the original thought 
they contained. Two of the papers read before Science 
Section are also worthy of note : one ” On Laghumanasam 
of Muhjala ” by N. K. Majumdar which was considered to 
be of great value for the history of ancient Indian Astronomy 
and the other “ Streets and their Planning in Ancient India” 
by Mr. Dutt which evoked much interesting discussion. Most 
of the opening addresses of the Presidents of the various Sections 
were also replete with much new information and critical 
thought. One criticism, how'cver, we cannot forbear ourselves 
from making. Not a few of the papers submitted were too 
long to be read at any Sections. Of course, the papers were 
interesting in themselves and contained much that was useful. 
But such papers cannot be properly appreciated at the meet- 
ings of the Sections, where they have to be either hurriedly 
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read or to be left half -read, as they are too many for the 
limited time at the disposal. What the delegates of the Con- 
ference ought to do on such occasions is not to write long erudite 
papers surcharged with new matter and bristling with fine 
arguments, which must take a long long time to read and 
still longer time to digest, but rather short notes giving 
accounts of the new ideas that have occurred to them and the 
new discoveries they have been able to make in the course of 
their studies. Such notes should not take more than ten 
minutes to read and cannot thus cloy the mind of the audience 
with too much of rich pabulum. 

The Sectional meetings were held in the mornings, and 
the afternoons wei*«^ reserved for the entertainment of the 
guests. People coming from various parts of India to such 
a distant city as Calcutta would naturally be anxious to see 
such things as would suit their tastes and pursuits, over and 
above discharging the work that 1ms principilly brought them 
to Calcutta. As such people in the present case M'ould be 
scholars and educationists, they were expected to feel interest 
in institutions in Calcutta which w’ere already engaged upon 
literary, historical and sucli n*search work. Each day’s business 
was therefore wisely divided for the delegate into two parts, 
one relating to the actual w ork of the Conferenct? for which he 
had come and the other to visits to learned societies and 
institutions. Under the latter head were included visits to 
the Nahar Collection of Oriental Art, the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parislmt, the Exhibition of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, the Indian Museum, the Victoria Memorial Hall, and 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Entertainments, though there 
were not many, were also not neglected. Thus there was a 
steamer trip to the Botanical Gardens, where there w’ere not 
only tea and refreshments which gratified the inner man but 
nlso free social intercourse which delighted the inner soul. 
The whole party landed at the Sibpnr College Ghat on the 
other side of the Ganges and walked down in diiTerent tiny 
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groups to the .Banyan tree, which is the chief attraction of 
the Gai'dens and which in India appeals not only to the 
scientific but also to the literary or religious bent of mind. 
Another kind of entertainment was the Indian music, Iwtli 
vocal and instrumental, provided at the University Institute. 
Here was a long and varied programme, which ravished tlie 
artistic sense. The sarode performance especially was superb, 
and was well received by the- audience. At the end the 
Sanskrit Mahamandal of Calcutta gave a performance from the 
Sanskrit drama, the Mrichchhaknlika. This item was e.vceed- 
ingly interesting to the delegates, most of whom were from 
outside Bengal, and had never .seen the Bengalis acting a Saii.s- 
krit drama. They were much charmed with the performance, 
and were sorry that the w’hole piijce was not acted. This play, 
however, related to life that has practically jais-sed away, 
and everybody was longing to know something of the modern 
life of the province to which they had come. This longing 
was fulfilled by the Governor of Bengal, who inviti.'d tlu* 
delegates to a party at the Government House, whero they 
were treated to a performance in English of the Dak-yhar, 
that celebrated allegorical play of that celebrated Bengali 
poet, — shall w’e say, world-poet — Dr. Babindra Nath 'I’agore. 
The curious thing about it was that the i)erformancu was given 
by the Shakespeare .\s.suciation in India, Calcutta, and where 
consequently not only the Bengali but also the .Kuro|H»in 
members of the Association took part. The performance 
left nothing to be desired, and the acting of the person who 
took the part of Ainal, tho boy-hero, was marvellous. This 
person curiously enough was a girl, not a boy, and, again, 
a European, not an Indian. And yet she so thoroughly 
identified herself with the Indian life that while she was 
acting, nobody suspected that a highly strung but finely tuned 
Bengali boy was not before him. 

The afternoon of the last day of the Conference was 
reserved for the General Meeting of the delegates, where 
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questions affecting oriental studies in general and the Con- 
ference in particular were discussed. Perhaps the most 
important resolution passed related to the sending of dele- 
ii'ates by the Conference to the Annual Meeting of the 
Federation of Inter-allied Asiatic Societies, which was started 
in London during the war and which has had three sessions 
so far. The motion was placed before the Conference at the 
suggestion of the President, Ur. Sylvain Ticvi, whose note on 
the subject was read out for the information of the members. 
One idea contained in it was that the prominent scholars of 
India should be associated in the schemes of preparing and 
publishing important works on orieutalia by a hand of 
.scholars, who were e.Yclusiyely European and American. The 
second idea was that as regular information was exchanged 
at each session of the Pedemtion in regard to the publications 
undertaken singly or Jointly, there was no fear of unnecessary 
reduplication of |)ublication work, so far as Europe and 
America were eoneerned. Hut as important works for publi- 
cation were undertaken also in India, it seemed desirable 
from tlie view'-point of economy, both in money and labour, 
that scholars in India should also know along with their 
colleagues in foreign countries what works were being pre- 
pared by what .scholars. If, therefore, the Conference or 
any learned Societies in India are at all included in the 
Federation, we have no doubt that more progress will be 
adiicved in the sphere of orientalia. There were two or 
three other Resolutions which related to the considera- 
tion of means for promoting oriental learning. Rut we 
do not think that they w'ere of sufficiently practical 
character, to require mention. One resolution, however, 

that deserves mention here is that which expressed the 
approval of the Conference of the work done by the 
®hsndarkar Oriental Research Institute in the matter of 
preparing a critical and scientiile edition of the Mahahharata 
and recommending it to the notice of governments, 
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princes, and patrons of literature for monetary and other 
support. 

One of the resolutions carried by the Conference, as 
might be expected, thanked the Chairman, Members of the 
Reception Committee, and the Post-graduate students, who 
organised the Conference and provided for the comfort of the 
delegates. The Second Session of the Oriental Conference 
was admitted by all to have been, on the whole, a great 
success. Many of the delegates were highly pleased with 
the various arrangements and, above all, with the smoothness 
with which the different items came off one after another, 
though they were in quick succession. It was admitted that 
the credit was all due to the Vice-Chancellor and also to the 
Secretaries, in particular, Mr. W. R. Gourlay, who in spite 
of the onerous duties he has to discharge and the numerous 
calls on his invaluable time as Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Governor of Bengal very kindly agreed to ho both 
Secretary and Treasurer and threw his whole heart and 
soul into his new work. The characteristically practical 
turn of mind of l)oth the Vice-Chancellor and Mr. Gourlay 
was evinced by the Resolution moved on the last day by the 
latter at the suggestion of the former for giving the Conference 
some permanent constitution. Only one Resolution now 
requires to be referred to, and we must refer to it here at the 
end. It is the Resolution which gratefully accepted the 
invitation of the Madras University to the Conference to 
hold its third session at Madras. 

B S. 
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TO THE WIND 

Where is thy home 0 wind, 
Where refuge thou dost find 
To fold thy wings a. while 
That fly o’er many a mile, 

And bind thine airy locks 
Loosened by wanton knocks ? 

Oft on a summer noon 
T hear thee softly croon 
To the rosebuds fair and young 
And the marigolds newsprung, 

J see tbcc gently rock 
The lily’s slender stock 
And catch thee kissing oft 
Ucr honied lips full soft. 

Thou art not always mild 
But sometimes wander’st wild 
Pulling of! blossoms gay 
And scatt’ring leaves astray ; 
Thou shak’st the yellow com 
And leav’st the fields forlorn 

Sometimes at even fall 
Beneath a dusky pall 
1 hear thee sadly moan, 

AS if thou wert alone. 
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As if without a mate 
To wander was thy fate ; 

Thy sobs and piteous sif'hs 
Have often filled mine eyes 
With tears for thy distress, 

Which thou couldst not suppress. 

Jlut when o’er hill and dell 
Sleep steals and lays a spell : 
When trees quite motionless 
Shake not a single tress ; 

And flowers by the stream 
Gaze calm iis in a dream 
At their mirrored faces rare 
Like unto narciss fair ; 

When not a petal drops 
Tho’ reft of all its props ; 

Where dost thou then, O wind, 

A home for thyself find ? 


t«AK. 


V. B. 
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Ideals of Indian Womanhood— pp. z and 365 by Panchanan 
Bhiittacharyya, B.A.^ B.T., 1921^ with a foreword by Sir Asutosh Chau- 
Jhiiri, Kt., M.A., IjL.M. M.L.C., publisheil by Messrs. Goldqnin and Co., 
(?olle^e Street Market, Calcutta. 

Benjamin Kidd has jjointed out in his last work that in future ' Power 
in the highest form of integral ion will win ’ and that the centre of power 
in the eoming order of civilisation will be Woman. So in these days of 
reconstruction a well-written book on Indian Womanhood is of vital social 
imi>urtance. To India siifpering from a conflict of ideals, it is the supreme 
inonient of stock-taking. Bankruptcy of thought and ideals at the present 
Jay would but nifaii to her utter ruin. .So the author has done well to hold 
up from the |)ast some «if the best-known model for future guidance. 
Most of tlu‘ examples cited are familiar to every Indian household. But 
the putting togetln * sitle of side of various phases of the noblest of Indian 
womanhood from the Vcdic times to the present day has immense value. 
AVhilc accentuating tlie adaptability of Indian civilisation it shows that 
Indian womanhood is a factor still b) be reckoned with, for in whatever 
stage it had been called u|hiii to play a part it has never been found 
wanting. In the early days of Vedie life, in the poetic environment 
i>f the hermitage, was born that Sandhifa incarnate, Arundhati. fountain 
of delight ^ llowcrs grew up at lier tread and she became the repository of 
knowledge, truth, love and honour and her fame tilletl the world. Arundhati 
pro|)er husband in the great sage Vasistha and ‘like an ideal Hindu 
wife she loses herself in her Lord .as a river hises itself in the vast iinbound- 
ocean.’ Prom a diffen^iit atmo.sphere, the dim clash of religions and 
sects of past ages comes again another ideal of woman IuhxI, the wife of Siva, 
Sati who as the author remarks *is the first instance in the annals of the 
world when a woman reseiitial an insult to her husband by making the 
J’oprerac sacrifice by way of a protest. The story told and retold in Indian 
*^‘*1 has infused the Indian woman with a very lofty ideal of wifehood.* 
'^he tale of SSvitri where the chaste wife's love and devotion to her husband 
proved even superior to the strength of the lionl of Death is very well 
® • ‘Sftvitri still inspires Indian ivomsinhood with her bright example of 
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ohastity and devotion. Long afterwards this ideal ivas held up again in 
a European country, and on the shores of Hellespont burnt this putrifyin^ 
flame in the life-story of Laodamia.’ It is this comparative outlook and 
modern touch that has made the author’s touch so charming. 'Fhe series 
is very rightly chronologically arranged and speaks volumes of the historical 
sense of the author. First comes the mythic cycle of Vedic times with 
the ideals of purity and self-consecration typified in an Arundhati or Sati. 
Then comes the epic cycle which unfolds the life of constancy of a Sliaibva, 
of self-abnegation of Sita, fidelity of Savitri and rightebusness of Gan- 
dhSri. From Buddhist times comes the ideal of renunciation and philan- 
tbrophy embodied in OopS and SupriyS who entered the sacred cloisters 
of Buddhist monastery and ministered to the needs of suffering humanity. 
How in mediaeval times Indian womanhood could rw to the calls of 
stirring times and die fighting for honour and country’s cause may be 
well seen in the lives of Samjiikta, Padmini, Chand Sultana or Diirgavati. 
Modern conditions which the author fitly terms the cycle of transition 
brought forth a Devi SiSrad9sundari (saintliness), a Maharftni Svarnamoyoe 
(public spirit), and a Devi Aghorekamini (service to fellowmcn). 'fherc 
are several others which have been aptly included and many more which 
had to be left out. But no praise is too high for the author’s judgment, 
selection and presentation and a perusal uf the book would be profitable 
to everybodv interested in India. 

P. M. 


“The Idea of Coyentry Patmore.”— By Osbert Bardett (Oxford 
University Press, 1921). 

The Introduction informs us that the book is an attempt to present 
the substance — the intellectual idea — of Coventry Patmore’s poetry,” the 
excuse being that his poetry “has fallen on deaf ears” (p. 160 ) and abo 
that the present time “when the world of thought is as much disordered 
as the world of action” is particularly suitable for such an attempt 
(pp. 212-18). 

The book contains eleven chapters the first eight of which form » 
complete statement of Patmore’s theme, the fifth being particularly valuable 
as part of the exposition of Patmore’s philosophy of love which deary 
enunciates the [loet’s position and bis {Mint of view. There la ^ 
analysis of Patmore’s poems in this chapter which is also rich m 


fine 

valuable 
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comments and critical remarks. The sixth is devoted to his technique 
with special reference to the ode and the seventh traces ** the religious 
inference” of the philosophy of human love — ^^'the courtship of Psyche 
mid Eros having a double appeal to the lover and to the mystic” (p. 144). 
The next chapter is somewhat hard reading containing an exposition of 
<<tlie nature of man, of the Homo as the unit of a pair” — a dual parallel 
emphasised in the two sexes. Here we have an attempt at the inter- 
pretation of the abstruse metaphysical ideas in the Unknown Eros from 
Aquinas or iht mystical element from St. John of the Cross. We know 
liow religious symbolism of sex largely enters into the Odes of Child*s 
Purchase and De iVafura Deorum. The transcendental mysticism of the 
Three Witnesses makes the Unknown Fros, indeed, a heavenly poem.” Mr. 
Biirdett makes the 8th chapter serve as a key to the proper interpretation 
of the hard aphoristic sayings of Fatmoiv^ in his brief meditative essays 
in The Hod, the Root and the Flower, showing their bearing on his poetry, 
lie tries to indicate how sex and religion are necessarily related in the 
scheme of life. 

lie then works out in two chapters (he implications of Patmore’s 
philosophy of love — ”its manifold corollaries” — into politics, social life, 
u'stheties and re-igion. In the last chapter Patmore’s unpopularity is 
discussed. 

The volume before us is an admirably thorough and painstaking study 
of Patmore with just a touch tff special pleading' not inappropriate to 
hero-worship. Even Plato* < referriHl to by Patmore himself in Angel, 
Bk. II, Canto I, 2nd Prelude) and Dante are summarily ruled out of court 
because the theory of each " idealized one aspect of human relations ” 
omitting ** love's simplest fact ” and their idealization of love makes their 
philosophy not fit for men in general. So “ nature took her revenge ” 
against both. Whereas Patmore has centred his philosophy on marriage, 
recognised the due value of the family as society's most simple unit,” 
and has tried to build a philosophy of life out of the experiences of 
love.” 

The admirer of Patmore will not evidently permit the poet Tennyson— 
Dot to speak of Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth and Browning* — ^to come 
ID as a good second ti> his hero regarding the treatment of his favourite 
theme. Patmore, we are told, has s|iecially insisted on the recognition 


‘ PpM 4, ao, 29, 47-48, 56, M-IVT, 146-7, 156. 161. 167, 173. 178 and 188. 
’ Introduction and pp. 8-9, 40 and 126. 

• Cy., p. 124. 
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of the fact that nuptial love is God-like ” and his original contribution 
lies in the ** emphasis, elsewhere lacking, on the divine nature of human 
love ” (p. 133) making his poetry a breviary for married lovers ” (I) and 
though his theme is borrowed from theology it was the emotional verifica- 
tion of the truth that God is love that he desired to set to song” (p. 150). 

This loudness of over-emphatic and exclusive claim may be partly 
due to the irritating consciousness of Patmore’s contemporary neglect or 
lukewarm appreciation from Knskin, ('arlyle, Newman, Emerson and 
Hawthorne. • 

Patmore’s complaint * was, wc know, that he fell on evil days — '‘on 
the dregs of a deadening time, and pitched his tent in a world not right,” 
but on which he made to blow the authentic airs of Paradise.” Yet 
the world’s neglect was not allowed to make “ his homely Pegasus kick or 
rear.” In fact Patmore’s was a liaiiglitv soul strangely touched with a 
central Christian humility. Kut there is sonietliing defiantly individual 
in his politics and theology and his |K)etrv is the poetry of personal 
experience recordeil with absolute sincerity. With Milton and Wordsworth 
he believed in the poet's sublime nii.<ssioii and his pot^tical efforts, extended 
over nearly 45 y^ears, were inferspi*rsed with intervals of deep medifation. 
His is not the nineteenth century lyri.M’s subjective style of self-expression 
as regards his ideal of Nuptial Love — ” the root of all nur love to man 
and God ” — a theme rather negliKsted, he fancied, by all great poets. 
Patmore claims to have discovered the well-head of inspiration in the 
first of themes, sung last of all,” in " the love that grf>ws from one to all ” 
— the most heart-touching theme ” that ever turned a poet’s voice ” and in 
which may be traced "outlines occult of abstract sco]ie,” a future for 
philosophy, for 

** Lovis kiHnM Wi$«lom, wiikc:* twiiM- l.ovi« 

AikI WisUuiii in, tlimiick loving. \viR«v'' 

"Love,” he sings, "is potent for wonder, worship and delight,” its 
''foot-fall dignifies the earth " love is substance and truth ^lie fonu” 
and it is 

Of ifiBUP infinitely ifreat 
Rolifming finito intprests nil,” iind 

“ TIip lovi» of marrmar* claimn Above 
AM other kindH, the tiAmn of love ” 


‘ C/., Th§ Two I}§Kertf and the Poem {Unknown Krns). 
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' Tho ioHiiito of man ia found 
Bui in the boating of its bound.' 

On tbe higher heights this homely i)a8sion is the symbol of Christ’s 
marriage with the Church considered “ as more than a metaphor ” and 
all delights of earthly love are shadows of the heavens” symbolising 
spiritnai love dedicated to the service of the Blessed Virgin. ** Lovers 
are the fountains of morality” and so he insists on a ‘‘right life which 
takes its vigour from control.” Kut he is no more a Puritan than an 
Epicurean and knows that right life is fffad as well as just ” and on 
occasions courageously paints “ the ttaine’s iiitensest glow ” with a fervent 
“tremor uttering all his soul at ease.” 

Mr. Burdett shows how Pat morels philosophy of love builds a ladder 
from the tiriii base of the simplicities and domesticities of human love 
to tbe snminit of Christian inystici.siii where “ th^sb and spirit are indis- 
tinguishable." " Natural love is* the precursor of the Divine — being 
nothing other than the rehearsal of a higher communion of God with 
the soul."* 

The writer of the book has successfully employed his method of exix)si- 
(ion of Patmore's uka by means of a detailed and elaborate analysis of the 
poems, a running commentary on difRcult passages, extensive quotations, 
effective co-ordiiiatioii of the different pieces into a whole in which, where 
necessary, the connecting links arc made clear and explicit witii real insight, 
great industry and persua.sivc skill. He is aware of the disadvantage of a 
dry prose analysis and wisely leaves tiiiished artistic [>ortions of the poems 
"uiisoiled by any detailed comment." This self-denial could have been 
more exteusivedy practised with happy result. The value of the volume 
is euhauced by the writer’s frequeiu exeiirsious into a variety of interesting 
topics such iis the woman problem, sex aud religion, realism in art, the 
antagonism between |)oetrv aud dogma and also by his remarks on special 
points of interest like Patmore's sense of fact and its right proportion, his 
sense of limits, his acute observation, true insight, gift of characterisation, 
his epigrams and epistolary form. Too much emphasis is, however, laid 

the poet’s practical wisdom and here and there with a touch of uncon- 
scious humour the writer makes his serious mivocacy a bit ridieulous as 
when he speaks of Patmore’s " ejrhn.vre practical knowledge of matrimony ” 
^ ^ distinct advantage reminding bis readers that Patmore was thrice 
married-— “apparently,” we are told “ to tlio complete happiness of his wife 


' ty-i 32, 63, 75,80, lae, 137, 140, 160, 163 and 166. 
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ou each occasion ! Similarly^ the Angel in lie Ilouee is sought to be rc. 
duced to a lover’s guide book. The plain fact is Patmore’s poetry is over- 
weighted with too many references by way of sage counsel to obvious 
prudences ” in married life. The author also occasionally labours a point, 
as for instance, by his advocacy of the alleged 'Virtue of inequality ” 
(pp. 163, L74, 179 and 188) which justifies the exclusion of friendship 
wherein an equality of affection is the rule.” 

Patmore’s unpopularity is explained as due to a recoil from the central 
theme of matrimony considered by artists to be prosaic and dull. The 
exclusion of friendship from his philosophy of love is defended on the 
ground that this limitation enabled him ” to concentrate on the subject” 
and that ** the interruption of friendship by marriage ” might be taken as 
one more sacrifice upon the altar of love.” 

The book closes on a note of sturdy faith that the recoil against Pat- 
more will pass away as greater patient attention is given to the general 
theory contained in his works to the exposition of which the volume under 
review has been devoted. 

J. G. B. 


Sir Jagadischandra Bose : his Life^ Discoveries and Writings— 

(0. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, price lls. 3). 

This is an addition to Natesan’s famous series of eminent Indians. 
It is a fitting companion to the other volumes of the series and forms very 
interesting reading. Thost: who could not afford to buy the more expen- 
sive biography by Prof. Geddes would find this quite handy and quite as 
fall of details. Tiiere is at the beginning, a lifo*sketch of the great 
scientist and it is followed by a very exhaustive and very well-arranged 
selection from hi.s writings and sj>eoches. It is always best to allow the 
hero of a biography speak for himself and this is the plan followed in all 
the Natesan series of biographies. We see here Bose the man, and trace 
through the great Ideal he has been following. Wc see in him the 
man of the future blending within himself the accurate science of the 
West which creeps on from (mint to point,” and the far-sighted vision 
of the East which includes in an alUembracing synthesis the greatest 
as well as the least, the mote dancing in the sunbeam as well as the vast 
star clusters in the sky. India may well be proud of this great son ^ 
hers^ who has followed Science patiently and faithfully wherever she had 1 
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him ; bufc who has never for one moment lost sight of the great ideals of his 
gncient race. That is the central part to remember in Bose’s life — he is 
always the Hindu Aryan first and then an F. R. S. The guiding light of all 
bis activity has been always that message proclaimed by his ancestors on 
the banks of the Ganges thirty centuries ago— - 

They who see but one, in all the changing manifoldness of this 
universe^ unto them belongs Eternal Truth — unto none elsei unto none 
else!” 

The essays and speeches quoted include even those of last year (1921). 
A very useful list of all his important papers embodying bis famous dis- 
coveries is given at the end of the book with appropriate comments upon 
each. Tliere is also a shoii) account of the Bose Research Institute by 
Professor Patrick Geddes and also an account of the Research Station at 
Darjeeling founded only last summer. 

The book is exceedingly well-printed and well got-iip, the matter is 
unexceptionable and the theme a lofty one. There is only one thing want- 
ing to make it absolutely perfect — an Index. 

Post-Graduate 


The Message of Christ.— By Ardeser Sorabjee N. Wadia (J: M. 
Dent and Sonsi Ltd.). 

It is but fitting that the present time, in spite of the distracting events 
that are happening all around, should distinctly point to the future 
Brntherhood of man and the Synthesis of Religions. This little book is 
one wbicli bears the stamp of the coming age clear upon it. Written by 
a thoughtful Oriental — a Zoroastrian by faith — it might have as well been 
written by any thoughtful broad-minded Christian. Those who have read 
his earlier ** Message of Zoroaster ” will find here his grasp of the funda- 
mentals of the faith as clear and precise, his discrimination in separatiug 
the essential from the later accretions as illuminating, as when he was 
writing about the faith in which he had been born and bred. Even though 
A \wsQ\\ IK ignorant of the Message of Christ ” he will become fairly well 
informed when he finishes the book— the picture will not be ’’orthodox” 
certainly, but it will be complete in the essential features and decidedly 
satisfying. The impression left upon the mind of the Gentle Sage of 
NaKarcth is one of reverence for the great but simple message that He 
Wight to Humanity. The author himself has told us how he wants the 
Wk to be read: he says, 

17 
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" For the person who can possibly read me to some purpose will be he 
who will consent to go to the Gospel in all singleness of heart, and follow 
it laboriously and trustingly, having no other thought but how best to 
grasp its meaning and enter into its spirit, neglecting nothing and reject- 
ing nothing, believing fully what he can and confessing freely what he 
cannot, neiTher letting his faith be quenched for fear of failure nor his 
confession for fear of censure.” 

This is indeed the true way of studying every religion, as the Oita has 
also the same advice to give : 

uft fi vrivrtN vftrf ■! I 

” Learn thou this by falling at the feet of the Teacher, by investiga- 
tion and by service.” The ” falling at the feet ” is not so much the physical 
action as the mental attitude. The author has succeeded very well in 
following his own advice and the result has been one of the finest epitomes 
of the teaching of Jesus that has appeared from a non-Christian. How 
much better is this attitude than that of the modern critic who dissects” 
every shred of evidence he finds, and loses the soul of the religion while 
cutting up the body, may be left, to the reader to judge. I personally 
always find Mr. Wadia's method the most just as well as the most 
” critical ” in the end at any rate, when dealing with the Great Teachers 
who are so far above our petty standards of right and wrong. Treated 
thus, we shall find that every such message is a world-message ” and 
though given at different times, to different peoples and in different 
languages the essence of all is the same — the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. 

I. J. S. T. 


Notes on Elementary Social Philosophy and the Doties of Oood 
Citisenship (for the use of Schools). — By J. W. de Tivoli, A.M.I.C.E. 
(W. Newman 8e Co., Ltd., Calcutta). 

This lintle booklet just aims at putting in very elementary form and 
in the bar>fst outline, the main principles of good citizenship. He goes 
upon the assumption that all laws or rules for the welfare of a state must 
be based on four fundamental principles (1) Truth, (2) Ownersbipi 
(8) Reciprocity or Justice and (4) Obedience to authority. The 
a special aversioii for communism (perhaps he means anarchy 
under that name) and loses no opportunity to show it. The book wo 
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do well in the hands of an able teacher of civics as it would supply him 
with points for a good many lectures. In the hands of a b^d teacher 
it would be worse than useless. The general arrangement is well thought 
out though it were to be wished that some points had been more fully 
dealt with and also in a much less one-sided manner. The treatment of the 
alcohol question and of the duties of the employees and the employed are 
examples of these shortcomings. But on the whole, the book is a 
desirable addition to a civics library and provided it falls into good 
hands it will prove useful as outlining a first year’s course of civics. 

Bookwobh 


The Teaching of English. — By W. S. Tomkinson (pp. 229 ; Oxford 
University Press). 

Even in England too often, English in school is a mental oakum 
picking, such is the deliberate opinion of the author of this book. What 
the teaching of English in India is like had better be left unsaid. The 
main idea of language-teaching is to enable the student to read and 
appreciate literature. A language learnt means a new world opening 
out, as Keats has so finely described in his famous sonnet upon Chapman’s 
Homer. In England the study of English probably suffers because 
it is the mother tongue, and here in India because it is a foreign tongue. 
The great mistake made in our country in teaching English has been 
that too much is made of grammar and those terrible bugbears of our 
school days “ parsing and analysis.” I still remember the interest 
I took in the class work when the teacher spoke of “ genders and participles 
or discussed learnedly on the ** adjuncts to the subject and the predicate.” It 
really is a wonder that all love for reading English poetry hits not been 
effectively killed out from all at any rate, of the older generation. That it 
still survives in some of us is due probably to the fact that we dared to face 
the risk of doing badly at examinations and employed our time in reading 
English literature rather than English grammar at home. And here, 
let me record our debt of gratitude to a few real good teacbeis at 
whose feet we had the privilege of learning. 

The book is refreshing in its novelty and in the candour of the 
▼lews expressed. Old-fashioned teachers would not appreciate it at all ; 
^ they could do so they would cease to be old-fashioned. The various 
Heines of reading, recitation, learning by heart, dictation, composition, 
are treated with insight and sympathy with the developing child. 
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The altimate object, to enable the pupil to appreciate literaturei is not 
lost sight of for a moment. This theme is taken up in the last 
chapter and it amply repays perusal. I remember an account of ^ 
Professor teaching English poetry in a school and discussing on a 
description of a wood. *'The solemn way in which he talks of there 
being a water-fall which fell clattering among the rocks and of the 
singing birds there and of the usual maiden in its midst — all this U 
exactly what is being done by hundreds of professors in hundreds of schools 
all the world oyer. And the conclusion of it all was that the wood 
that the Professor so learnedly analysed was but the usual sort of wood.” A 
Sanskrit writer has in touching words held that the Dispenser of Good 
and Evil Fortune would learn any amount of ill-fortune as a punishment 
for his sins but he most earnestly prays to Him not to condemn iiim 
to the task of explaining poetry to the unappreciative." That there 
are so many among us who are unappreciative (arasiia) is the fault of 
our teaching methods where we lose the sou). 

The Appendix on the Teachers’ private reading is very siiggestiTe. 
Most of our teachers have got such an idea of their own superiority 
over their boys that all their reading stops from the date of their a))point- 
ment and they become mere dust-overlaid fossils in a few years. Praised 
be God who hath given such freshness to youth as cannot be smothered 
in all this dusty atmosphere of our average schools I 

This boob is to be read, re*rea«l and inwardly diirusted by a 
oonsoientious teacher (as well as by a student) of Knglisli Litcralua^ 
or for that matter of any other literature in the world. 

Bookwur]! 


Paper Boats.— By K. S. Venkatanmani (Theosophieal Publishinj' 
Hoose, Adyar, Madras). 

We welcome, though a bit late yet not the lees heartily, this guCdly fleet. 
The difficulty is which “ boat ” to choose for special mention and which to 
leave out as they pass before our eyes in swift review, where every inilivi* 
dual boat ” has its own special merit. In their outer garb (the language) 
they m^ht be mistaken for purely foreign ** boats," but we discover ..hen 
and there a special oriental touch, though cleverly blended with their 
general English appearance. The cargo this paper fleet carries coDsisto 
chiefly of " the milk of human kindness,’’ which seems to have been perh' 
onhurlyinseourely packed, for it has oozed out and has saturated the very 
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paper of which the fleet is comiioscd. This human touch in the most precious 
contribution this fleet has brought us and on this account tlie fleet should 
receive right royal welcome wherever human hearts are beating. Specially 
to those who have become soureil through any cause we would recommend 
a visit to any of these boats and would advise them while there to taste 
the contents of the cargo. The sweetening process will be set in imme- 
diately and they shall go out the sweeter and better for their visit. The 
** flagship of this fleet ” (in our opinion) is the good and staunch P. B. 
(Paper Boat) '' My Grandmother.” This is the fir.st such fleet sent out 
from India to the English-speaking world. A few more such would 
accomplish the conquest of the hearts of Western men and women more 
thoroughly than hundreds of learned articles. We hope the shipyard of 
Mr. Venkatarainani is busy with another fleet and that other shipyards 
would follow this example and create in time a really efiicient Indian 
navy of “ Paper Boats.” 

Bookworm 


The Philosophy of Shankara — By M. A. Buch, M.A., of Baroda. 

(The Snjna Uukiilji Zala Prize Essay.) This work aims at supplying 
a popular exjiosition of tlie Shankara ifchnol of Adwaita Philosophy. 
The book consists of seven chapters and the author has swept together a 
great variety of conclusions from a wide course of reading on the subject and 
incorporated them into a short compass in his work. He has made the 
work a very pleasant study and the reader will get on to the end of the 
book without feeling the least amount of fatigue. ^lany labour under 
a misconception as to the true im|K)rt of the Majfavada of the great 
AeSrya and some have even branded him as an atheist. The readers 
will find how ably the learned author has proved that the charges laid at 
the door of Shankara are without auy foundation and that such false 
notions have had their origin in a misunderstanding of his teaching. 
Wc heartily recommend the book to the readers for careful study and 
we have no doubt that they will be fully satisfied with it. All the cardinal 
]x>ints of the Vedanta find a very careful and lucid treatment in the work 
nnd the author has been able enough to make a vivid impression of the 
most intricate tenets of the Advaita philosophy on the mind of the reader. 
In the sixth chapter the author examines the main jiosition of Shankara 
in all its cardinal details and compares them with that of some of the 
Western PhilosopheiWi such as Spinoza, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Hegel, 
^gflon and others, and here the author, with great ability, exhibits various 
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points of similarity and agreement, as well as of difference and divergence 
of their views with special reference to some of the most important teiictis 
raised by Shankara. In a brilliant chapter entitled — the Epistemology 
of Shankara — the author has laid bare the respective claims of 
Reasoning and Revelation in the Shankara’s theory of knowledge and has 
successfully negatived the teiiability of the contention that the great 
Shankara can be looked upon — as has been done by many writers — ^as a 
mere theologian^ and the author has been able in tliis chapter to establish 
Shankara’s claim as a great philosopher. The treatment the individual 
self has received at the hands of the author is remarkably clear and the 
distinction he has drawn between the mi TOU-fimirEir and the 
f.e., how the narrow, self-seeking individual Ego by a broadening and 
deepening process becomes at last the common I ” in ail things 
and persons — the ultimate form of self-consciousness, — how the narrow 
‘individuality’ is supplanted by ‘personality’ — is new in its treat- 
ment. The work, we hope, will prove a valuable and indispensal)le help to 
all seekers after truth who have an eager desire to know the teachings 
of Shankara in their true light. The author’s enthusiasin for his 
subject and his lucid style will create an interest in the study of the Vudanli. 
We however regret to notice that the right import by the Shankara’s great 
eat^karga-vada and the reality of the individual self have not received a 
fuller treatment in the work under review. Shankara has shown that tlie 
aiimrv of the effects prior to their production as held by the Xitij/agihof 
cannot be looked u|ioii as merely negative \ it really implies the presence of 
future which works in the present as a force of self-realising idea, 
Shankara’s sat^karga^vada is a remarkably clear e.\position of a retatm 
between something present and something future, r-.c., something which 
ta and something which is going /-o he — vxftw* 

ftur i hPhij- mit fro?! ’* iJirhadarangakaMsfa), 

This is a very imiK)rtant point raised by Shankara and this cannot be 
overlooked. The future or the end, therefore, operates as a power in the 
present which is revealed only in the successive effects and this end 
constitutes the very essence of the cause and it enables us to transcend the 
mere time-sequence. Shankara’s saUk^rga-vada brings to light this 
transcendental idea of the causality very forcibly in his commentaries and 
this has all important bearing iifK)n the final goal towards which the world 
moves. We hope however that the author will do full justice to this and 
other parts of Shankara’s theory in the second edition of his work. 

K. S. 
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The Asiatic Society 

The Asiatick Society, named the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1829, was founded on the 15th January, 1784 
when Sir William Jones delivered a learned and suggestive 
“Discourse on the institution of a Society for enquiring into 
the history, civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences 
and literature of Asia.” Sir William Jones was elected the 
first President and continued to hold the office till 1793. For 
many years, the Society consisted entirely of Furopean 
members, and it was not till the 7th January 18'^9, that 
Indian members were elected on the proposal of Dr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson. Sir William Jones was followed in the 
Presidential Chair by a long succession of distinguished 
European scholars, and it was not till a century later that 
an Inditui, Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, was elected to hold the 
office of President in 1885. The second Indian to be elected 
President was Mr. Justice Asutosh Mookerjee who held the office 
during the two years 1907 and 190S. The third Indian to 
hold the office of President was Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad 
Sastri who occupied the Chair during 1919 and 1920. Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee has been re-elected President for 1921 
and 1922. The Presidential Address, which was delivered 
by him on the Ist February last before a distinguished 
gathering of memlmrs of the Society and Delegates of the 
Second Oriental Conference, who had assembled in large 
numbers, will no doubt interest many of our readers who 
iake a legitimate pride in the j[>rogress of research work 
conducted by members of our University. The full text 
nf the Address is as follows ; 
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It is not incumbent on your President to deliver an 
address at the end of the first year of his term of office, 
and if I had decided to keep silent on the present occasion, 
I could have cited weighty precedent in support of that 
course. I might also have justified my inaction on the ground 
that I have already had the privilege to address the Society 
at the annual meeting in recent years many more times than 
any other member. But I could not afford to forget that 
you did me signal honour, when you chose mo your 
President for a second term, and I felt convinced that if 
I kept altogether silent, my attitude might be open to 
misconstruetion. I trust I may accordingly rely upon your 
indulgent consideration this evening, while I attempt to 
supplement with a few observations of a general character 
the annual report which has been laid on the table, and 
make some reference to the progress of the work wherein wo 
as a Society are interested, reserving for the next annual 
meeting a more comprehensive review of the subject. 

Let me invite your attention, in the first place, to what 
may be regarded as domestic matters. During the last 
twelve months, our strength has been fairly maintained, and 
the slight diminution in the number of members need not give 
rise to serious misgivings. Amongst the members whose loss 
we lament, stand prc>emincnt Babu Fratapehandra Ghosh 
and Professor E. B. Tylor. An erudite scholar, the former 
was closely associated with the Society as an active member 
for a long series of years, and even in his retirement continued 
to edit for us valuable Buddhistic works in the Tibetan 
language. The latter was one of the most distinguished 
names in our roll of Honorary Fellows whose achievements 
are too well-known to require detailed statement here. Our 
finances also are in a sound and stable condition, and during 
the' year about to commence, wo anticipate that our solvency 
will be amply maintained. I emphasise this point, as our 
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scheme for a new building is about to materialise. It is 
really a matter for congratulation that the doubt which, at 
one stage, was raised in official circles, as to the nature of 
our title to the present site which has been occupied by us 
for more than a century, has proved to be entirely illusory. 
TTe have at length secured from the Government of India 
a declaration that the land on which the present premises 
of the Society are erected must be regarded as the absolute 
property of the Society, subject to the payment of an annual 
rent which, however, is remitted while the Society actually 
occupies the land. This view renders it possible for us to raise 
the requisite funds by liypothecation of the land and the 
proposed buildings. I am hopeful that this work w'ill be 
taken in hand without further delay, though I do not over* 
look the difficulties that will follow from the possible 
dislocation of existing arrangements during the period of 
construction ; we have not yet l)ecn able to arrange for 
temporary accommodation elsewhere, and the problem does 
not at present appear to admit of an easy solution, as there 
is no prospect of help from the quarter where we had 
confidently looked for sympathetic treatment. 

J.et me pass on now' to the work which engaged the 
attention of our members during the last twelve months. I 
venture to think that judged both by quantity and quality, 
the out'tunvwill lie found creditable in every direction. 
Take, for instance, a glance at the antiquarian side. Dr. 
Bamcschandra Majumdar discussed writh much learning the 
history and chronology of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty after 
the death of Kumara Gupta the Pirst, maintaining, contrary 
to the opinion of Mr. Radhagobinda Basak and Mr. Nalini- 
kanta Bhattasali that the Kumara Gupta mentioned in the 
Saranath Inscription was the son and successor of Narasingha 
Gupta. Mr. Fanohanan Mitra investigated the interesting 
question of foreign affinities in pre*historic India, Central* 
^an, Egyptian and Mediterranean, repudiating the theory of 
18 
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irolation with considerable force. Mr. Hemchandra Daagupta 
oast doubt upon the alleged discovery of the existence of a 
script in India during neolithic times. Mr. Nirmalchandra 
Chattcrjee traced primogeniture as the general law of succes- 
sion in ancient India in vedic times and attempted to show how 
it steadily gave way to the prevalent rule of equal distribution 
of property. Mr. Narendrakumar Majumdar, who has 
travelled all over India at the instance of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, in search of manuscripts of mathematical and astronomi- 
cal treatises, gave an interesting account of the ManavaSulva- 
sutra belonging to the Black Yajur Veda, which supplements, 
in a large measure, the corresponding works of the schools of 
Baudhayana and Apastamha. Ylr. Kaye gave a note on the 
arrangement of the books of the Rigveda. The study of 
inscriptions, on the other hand, attracted the attention of quite 
a number of scholars. ^Ir. Kisorimohan Ciiipta edited for tlie 
first time the Dhupi copper plate inscription which reconls a 
grant of land, by an Aryanised Synteng king of the Jaintia 
Bills, for the worship of the Cod Siva in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, ^fr. ITaridas Mitra wrote on the 
rewly discovered Bogra Stone Inscription which has been 
assigned to the tenth or even the ninth century on palneogra- 
phic ground.s. Mr. Nanigopal ^lajiimd.-ir, one of the youngest 
of our members, ha.s to his credit the largest ntimlmr of papers 
on antiquarian subjects. In one of his notes, iic traced the 
existence of the term Cauda ns early as the fourth century 
before the Christian era. In two other pn{)er$, he discussed 
the readings of three Kharostlii inscriptions, namely, the 
Shakardara in.scription of tlie year 40, the Mahaban inscrip- 
tion of the year 102, and the Loryan Tangai inscription 
of the year 318. He also re-edited the Sue Vibar copper 
plate which dates back to the eleventh year of the r(*ign of 
Kaniska and was first edited by one of our past Presidents, 
the late Dr. Hoernle, from somewhat imperfect materials. 
Jn another paper, he edited the Haner copper plat« 
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Qobindaohandra which has an important hearing on the 
history of Bihar towards the close of the Pala rule. But the 
paper of Mr. Majumdar which attracted the most attention was 
that on the Andhau inscriptions of the Kshatrapa Dynasty, 
discovered hy Prof. Bliandarkar in 1906. It is satisfactorily 
established that Avhat was supposed to have been borrowed 
without acknowledgment from a paper by Prof. Lhders was 
in reality a w'ell-known discovery of the late Pandit Bhagwan* 
lal Indraji w’hich no one could tiiink of claiming as his 
own. Amongst other papers hy some of the younger 
meinliers of our society, may he mentioned one by Mr. 
Hemchandra Rtvy on !Madra and another by Mr. Jyotischandra 
Ghatak on the identification of the plants Sarala and Devadaru 
80 familiar to students of Indian literature. Of psipers con* 
tributed by veteran meml)ers of the Society, we are proud to 
widcome two which rej»resent a good deal of lai)orious research, 
namely, one by Sir George Grierson on the Prakrita Dhata- 
Adesas and another l)y Mr. Pargiter on a vocabulary of 
current Bengali words not included in ordinarv dictionaries. 
Mr. Stapleton found time amidst pressing oUlcial duties to 
carry on his important researches on the History and Ethno* 
logy of North- Kastern India, while Mr. Seth gave an account 
of the oldest Christian tomb with bi-lingual inscriptions, 
which stands in the Armenian cemeierv at Agra. 3dr. J. Van 
Maniien carried us beyond the limits of India and discoursed 
with characteristic erudition on Tiiielan repartee songs and 
on the relation between the little known Bon religion 
of Tibet and Buddhism. Mr. Ivanow contributed an 
important paper on Ismailitica, liased on materials collected 
by him during his recent travels in Persia. Finally, we 
published the concluding instalment of the progress report 
of the work of Dr. Tessitori, the brilliant Italian scholar 
^ho w’aa engaged on the Bardic and historical survey of 
^iputana and whose premature death is a serious blow to the 
progress of research in an imperfectly explored department. 
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When we turn for a moment to the activities of our members 
in branches of physical and natural science, we meet with a 
number of abstruse papers on Chemistry, Botany and Zoology ; 
of these, the most interesting, perhaps, is the investigation 
on organic antimonial compounds by Dr. Bruhmachari and 
his colleagues, which are capable of practical applications of 
considerable importance. 

I venture to hope that I shall not lay myself 
open to the charge of partiality towards our Society, 
if I maintain that the activities of our members justify a hope 
that its reputation will be well-maintained in the future. But 
I have heard it urged that we are no longer able to repeat the 
brilliant record of our ^rliest years. In this connection, 1 
would like to invite the attention of our critics to two out- 
standing circumstances. In the first place, the pioneers in a 
new field have opportunities of exploration and discovery 
which can scarcely if ever recur to their successors, however 
able and devoted. In the second place, what is perhaps of 
even greater importance, the lamp which was lighted by our 
illustrious founder more than a century ago has enabled others 
to light similar lamps elsewhere, which must necessarily sliare 
with ours the glory of dispelling the darkness that envelops 
the history of our past. During the last century, societies 
and other institutions have sprung up in Burope and America 
as also in Asiatic countries beyond the limits of India, where 
Ancient Indian History and Culture engage the attention of 
bands of enthusiastic students and investigators. Many of 
these institutions are maintained by the State ; many agsiin 
are supported by liberal aid from the public funds, while 
others fiourish by reason of private munificence. It is not 
practicable for me within the limits of the time at my disposal 
this evening to touch upon the activities of all of them ; but 1 
may remind you of the creditable achievements of some at any 
rate amongst those that have advanced the cause of learning 
in this country. Take, for instance, the scientific departments 
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of the GoTemment of India, Arohseological, Geological, Zoolp* 
gical and Botanical, whose publications have attained a repu- 
tation not surpassed by that of similar publications in any 
civilised country. If we confine our attention to the Archseo- 
logical survey alone, we find that besides the Annual Beports, 
distinct prepress has been made with the Memoirs. In 
tViftt series, the one which arrests attention forthwith is the 
memoir by Sir John Marshall on the excavations at Taxila, 
where he describes the Stupas and Monastery at Jaulian, 
incorporating a valuable contribution by Prof. Poucher on the 
decoration and evolution of the stuccoed stupas. In the 
same connection, we have the numismatic work of Mr. 
Whitehead and the study by Bamaprasad Clianda 

of the half-burnt manuscript of birch bark found in the 
monastery. 'When we turn to the Archaeological survey 
of Burma, we come across a valuable monograph by Mr. 
Buiroiselle on the Tabling Plaques in the Ananda temple 
at Pagan, which wjw erected towards the end of the 
eleventh century and abounds in ornamentation of special 
importance, as well from the artistic as from the philological 
standpoint. The Epigniphia Indica continues to furnish most 
important materials for the reconstruction of Ancient Indian 
Ilistor}’, and one of the recent instalments where Mr. Yazdani 
deals with Indo-moslemic Epigraphy is full of interesting 
information relating to the Bijapur Kings, the Kutabsahi 
Kings of Hyderabad and the Khalji Sultans of Delhi. If we 
travel farther southwards, we reach Travancorc, where the 
arclioiological work commenced by the late Mr. Gopinath 
Kao has been carried on vigorously by his successors ; and we 
are now in possession of new information rebiting to Bauddha 
and Jaina vestiges in Travancorc as also to the Vishnu temple 
at Tiruvalla. If we leave aside for a moment State institu- 
tions, we find that good work has liecn in progress in the 
Bombay Asiatic Society, in the Behar and Orissa Beseivrch 
^iety, in the Blutndarkar Institute at Poona and in the 
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'Mythic Society at Bangalore. Nearer home, the Library of 
Jaina literature has made rapid progress at Arrab, and the most 
important of the volumes recently published is the Bhadrabahu 
Samhita, which gives an authoritative account of Jaina 
jurisprudence. But the event of the year is the completion of 
the fiftieth volume of the Indian Antiquary which lias, for 
half a century, been the recognised medium of communica- 
tion of researches in every branch of oriental scholarship and 
constitutes a mine of invaluable information. If we pass on 
for a moment from the record of original investigations to 
the rescue and publication of oriental works, we cannot over- 
look that our activities in the Bibliotheca Indica Series have 
been supplemented in a striking manner by the several well- 
known series published in Bombay, Poona, lllysore, Trivandrum 
and Baroda, even if I leave for another occasion the splendid 
achievements for the promotion of investigation into our 
Vernaculars by the Bangiya Sahitya Parisluul in this city and 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha at Btmares. Sanskrit works of 
supreme importance have thus l)een brought to light and 
placed in the bands of scholars in a reliable form. Let me 
refer as an illustration taken at nindom, to a recent volume 
of the Gaekwar Oriental Series, designated the Kavindr.v 
charya Suebipatram. Kavindracharya was a famous South- 
Indis ascetic who lived at Benares in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and is still remembered for his eloquent 
pleading before the Emperor Shajahan in the Dewani-Am at 
Delhi, which deeply moved the Emperor and induced him to 
remit the obnoxious pilgrim tax levied in those days from 
pilgrims at Benares and Prayag. He had a famous library cf 
manuscripts of inestimable value to all classes of scholars 
who came to Benares in search of knowledge, and the work 
now before us is a catalogue of those manuscripts, re- 
vealing to us the names of numerous treatises, which 
though in existence so recently as the end of the seven- 
teenth century can no longer be traced. 
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1 have not yet, however, turned your attention nearest 
home, because it is always darkest under the lamp. To 
my mind, the most hopeful augury for our future pro* 
stress is the creation of living centres of oriental studies 
in connection with the Indian Universities, amongst whom 
the University of Calcutta has been the pioneer in this 
direction. During the last two years, the University has 
published seven volumes of the Journal of Letters and 
several separate works which abound in important papers 
on Indian Antiquarian llesearch; and the most pleasant 
feature of the situation is that we have contributions 
not merely from veterans, hut also from scholars in 
the threshold of their career, such as Dr. Rameschandra 
^[njumdar, Dr. Renimadhab Barua, Mr. Panchanan Mitra, 
Iklr. Pramathanath Banerjee, lilr. Nalinaksha Datta, Mr, 
Amareswar Thakur, Dr. Surendranath Sen, Mr. Praphulla* 
chandra Bose, 3ktr. Dhirendranath Mookerjee, Mr. Prabodh* 
chandra Bagchi, ^Ir. Susilkumar Maitra, Dr. Hemchandra 
Raychaudhnri, Mr. Nanigopal Majumdar, Mr. Hemchandra 
Ray, Mr. Masuda and Mr. Kimura. They have proved 
themselves able and willing to enter the field along with 
scholars of established reputation like Prof. Bhandarkar, 
Mr. Herbert Bruce Hannah, Mr. Rainaprasad Chanda, Mr. 
Haranchandra Chakladar, Mr. Kokileswnr Sastri, Dr. Abhay* 
kumar Guha, Mr. Saratchandra Mitra and Mr. Bijaychandra 
Majuradnr. Many of the younger, like the older, scholars 
are members of our Society and have from time to time 
contributed papers which have 1)eon accepted by us for 
publication. The true significance of the appearance of a 
new generation of investigators, anxious to pursue research 
in the field of oriental antiquities, can hardly lie mistaken, 
and we should all of us, without hesitation, welcome and 
encourage them in what we hope may prove to be their lifelong 
^k. Our founder observed in ever-memorable words that 
this Society would flourish if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, 
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philologers and men of science in different parts of Asia 
would commit their obserrations to writing and send .them 
to us ; it would languish if such communications should ho 
long intermitted, and it would die away if they should entirely 
cease. Let us be thankful to Providence that there is now 
not only no risk of even temporary intermission, much less of 
permanent interruption of the beneficent activities of this 
Society, but that, on the other hand, the scope of tlie work 
comprehended to be within its sphere by the genius of Sir 
William Jones has so vastly extended in amplitude and 
character that it is likely to provide engrossing occupation 
to devoted bands of investigators for generations to come. 


The Woes op the Univeusitv 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, wo understand, 
has written to the Government of Ibmgal on the sii})j(!ct 
of the proposal made l)y the University for raising the fee 
for registration of students from two rupees to five ruiwcs. 
It may not be generally known that according to the 
Regulations framed for the Calcutta University in 100(5, the 
University has been obliged to keep a register of all persons 
entering the portals of this University or its constituent 
colleges after matriculation. A small fee of two rupees 
is charged from such an aspiring student only once during 
his life. The register is absolutely essential for not only doe.s 
the University keep touch with such matriculates but also 
gives them the status of University students wherever they 
may be placed in life. This w'e know' has been lalielled as 
an abwab by persons who live on ahvoaht but all University 
inen know that such fees are levied at every University either 
in Great Britain and Ireland or in the United Sttitcs of 
America. 
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fbe University of Calcutta having fallen on evil times and 
on evil tongues desired a little increase of its income and sent 
up a unanimous resolution of the Senate to the Government 
of Bengal on the 11th April, 1921, to raise this registration 
fee. In a letter dated 22nd September, 1921, the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal regretted that the 
Government of Bengal had not been able to come to a deci< 
gion on the matter : “ Resolutions have been put down more 
than once on this subject for discussion in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council but they have not yet been discussed and until 
they are discussed and the sense of the Council known Govern- 
mrnt are unable to deal with this question.” A notice of 
one of these resolutions was forwarded by our friend Mr. fl. S. 
Suhrawardy, who, by the way, was unfortunately not reappoint- 
ed by the Governing Body of the Law College in May 1921. 
The resolution came up for discassion before the Legislative 
Council and was carried on the 19th December, 1921. And 
tlie Government of Bengal, in the Ministry of Education, 
regretted their inability to sanction the change in the regula- 
tions proposed in the Registrar’s letter dated 11th April, 1921. 
This unceremonious treatment of the University has, it seems, 
roused the apathy of the Senate and the Senate has just pass- 
sd a resolution to the following effect : — 

“That the tKivernment lie re<{uostetl t<> state the grounds for refusing 
to accept the recommendation of the Senate to raise the fee for regietra- 
tion of students.” 

We can very well Jtnticipate the reply of the Government. 
The refusal of the Government, however, raises two important 
questions; firstly, should the University become or not an 
autonomous body, at any rate, under the Reformed regime ; 
tiecondly, does the sanction of the Government imply sanction 
of the Bengal Legislative Council ? And we know, the 
Uon’hle the Ministers, are not legally responsible to the 
legislature. 

19 
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Age Bestbictioe in the Matkicvlation 
Examination 

The courtesy of the Government, both Pre-refommt 
and Rffomied-t to a self-rc8pectin<> University may well lie 
illustrated by a reference to the battle which has n^ed 
round the question of reducing the age limit of candidates at 
the Matriculation Examination from 16 years to 15 years 
and two months. It was on the 22nd August, 1914, that in a 
meeting of the Joint Faculties of Arts and Science, that the 
late Sir Gurudas Bancrjee of revered memory, mooted 
this important question. His proposal in an amended form 
was accepted by the Faculties, passed by the Syndicate 
and the Senate on the 21st Novemliur, 1914. The Uni- 
versity, bound by the Universities Act of 1904, on the 
9th April, 1915, made a representation to Simla to give 
effect to the resolutions of the Senate. On the 8th 
October, 1917, a further reminder was sent up to the Secretary 
to the Government of India to which the Secretary to the 
Government of India replied on the 22nd October, 1917, 
that “the question would have to be deferred until the consi- 
deration of the new arrangements proposed by the Public 
Service Commission was over.” In the meantime, the Cal- 
cutta University Commission had been appointed. It came, it 
saw, it conquered the whole of India and made its recommen- 
dations. Shortly after the installation of the reformed Govern- 
ment and the transfer of the University to the Government of 
Bengal, the University on the 26rd May, 1921, made a fresh 
representation to the Government of Bengal pointing out the 
hardship caused upon gifted individual students some of whom 
had been kept back in school needlessly wasting their time for 
a year. The Senate further pointed out that no University in 

India excepting the University of Allahabad, insisted upon a 
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rigid IC-year rule as will be evident from the following 
table: 


Ksme of UniTernty, 
Madras 
Punjab 
Mysore 
Bombay 
Allahabad 
Benares 
Patna 


Age of Uatricnlation. 

... 15 years. 

... IS years. 

... 15 years. 

... 15 years and 6 months. 

... 16 years. 

... No age limit. 

... No age limit. 


It was, however, on the 12th August 1921, the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal declined to sanction 
the change proposed in a letter noted for its brevity : “ In view 
of th(? possibility of early legislation relating to the Calcutta 
University the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) 
are not at present prepared to sanction any change in the 
regulation relating to the age for the 3k[atriculatiou Examina- 
tion.” The Senate, we understand, has approached the 
Government for a reconsideration of the matter. Six months 
have gone by and the application for review must have been 
engaging the mature consideration and anxious delilieration 
of the Government. llol)ort Bruce tried nine times. Why 
not we? 

• • » * » 


Our Well-wisueus ivituix axd without 

The Senate on the 18th February last has been good 
enough to have disposed of a resolution moved by Babu 
Charuchandra Biswas to the following effect : 

“ That a Committee be appointed to examine and report on the whole 
niatter (relating to the taking over by the University of Calcutta, of the 
Calcutta Review), including the question of the compftewji and advitaSilitji 
of the University engaging in such an undertaking.” 

It was on the 8th January 1921, that the Hon’ble Sir 
^utosh Mookerjoe ihoved in the Senate that arrangements 
^ made for the publioation of University notes and news so 
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as to make easily accessible to the public information relatin;' 
to all University matters because, said the speaker, it was 
absolutely necessary that the University should be prepared 
to meet a determined campaign of calumny which had beoi) 
carried on against it. “ Indeed one might imagine,” said Sir 
Asutosh, that this was an age in which some people at any 
rate, made their living by manufacturing and propagating 
untruths and half-truths.” 

On the 11th February, 1921, the Syndicate considered 
a proposal of the Press and Publication Committee to the 
following effect : 

"The committee considered the question of purchasiiijr tlie eojiy- 
right of the Calcutta Review." 

Resolved— 

f'That the Committee recommend that the copyright of the ('aleiittn 
Review (together with all back numbers available) l)e purehasml for 
Re. 1,500.” 

The Syndicate accepted the proposal and Ite it noted 
that Babu Charuchandra Biswas was present in the 
meeting. On the 25th February, 1921, at a meeting of the 
Syndicate at which Babu Charuchandra was present 
the Syndicate ordered the payment of Ks. 1,500 to the 
Managing Director of the Calcutta lieview on receipt of tiic 
back numbers of the Review. Meanwhile, though no payment 
was made, the back numbers were received and no quiilnis 
of conscience were felt by anybody. On the 29tli April, 
1921, the Syndicate adopted a resolution of the Press and 
Publication Committee, and .sanctioned the arrangements for 
the publication of the Calcutta Review. Some unfortunate 
events followed with startling rapidity and the thundenrlap 
from the blue came. The Registrar was called upon to 
explain his conduct in forwarding the now-famous letter 
of the University dated the JlOth March, 1921, to Mr. Sharp 
and a thunder was hurled at the Calcutta Review. 
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A lay Senate, consisting of half a dozen judges of the 
High Court and a dozen other eminent lawyers who, have 
never been delighted in their lives with "rare practice" either 
in the corridors of the Darblianga Buildings or in the 
corridors of the High Court, and who listened with religious 
attention and reverent admiration the exposition of the ‘ law of 
trusts ’ were called upon once more to admire the journalistic 
experience and acclaim the journalistic etiquette of the mover 
of the resolution. The Senate by a majority of thirty-eight 
votes to two gave the reply. 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more 
Hut more of reverence in ux dwell.” 


The JiKriEw ix the Council 

Young JJarajole, we understand, in a fit of patriotism 
and possibly with a desire to mlvance our cause, has asked a 
number of questions in the Bengal Legislative Council 
reganling the Ca/ciifta RevUnr, its policy and the actual 
amount of money provided for it in the current year’s budget. 
We no longer wonder that such questions are allowed iuspite 
of the fact that the Bengal Legislative Council is not the 
master of the Calcutta University and far le.ss of the Calcutta 
Jieeiew. We may at once satisfy the curiosity of the aspiring 
Councillor or of tlic person or the persons whom he represents 
and who may not have the proud privilege of putting questions 
to the University, that not one single farthing has l)een 
budgetted for the Calcutta Review, its office, establishment, 
printing or despatch charges in the current yoiir’s budget and 
(lod willing, and if w'e can maintain the contidcnce which we 
have won from the public and the press, we shall not require 
any subsidy either from the state or from the University. In 
the meantime, par vobucum to the Kumar Bahadur and his 
advisors. We wish him all success ! 
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Thb Financial Gkisis of the Calcutta Uniybrsitt 

A series of misforlunes, beginning from the year 1914, 
including the leakage of questions, the establishment of the 
Fatna University in the midst of a session, the war and 
high prices all around, the depreciation of the securities, the 
creation of two new Universities at Rangoon and Dacca and 
last, hut not of the Icsist importance, the non-co-operation move- 
ment against the western system of education have all con- 
tributed to the drear tinuncial prospect before the University 
in the present year. On a recommendation of a Committee 
appointed by the Government of India, the Fost-Graduat(‘ 
Department came into existence. 8o long as the Calcutta 
University remained under the Government of Indm.the Govern 
ment instituted careful enquiries with reference to each and 
every one of the appointments made in the Professoriate of the 
Post-Griuluate Department. Sometimes c«»rrespondence and 
counter-correspondence, anxious umjuiries made by the CM. I).— 
all in careful search made after an “atmosphere of pure study”- 
created a good deal of delay and fastene<l the (lovernment with 
the additional responsibility — apiirt from the ordinary respon- 
sibility of every civilised Government — of inaintaining and 
equipping a University with the funds of the State. The 
acceptance of the princely endowments of Dr. Ghosh 
and Dr. Falit and of Khaira involvml the University in 
heavy expenses and it may not lie generally known, that 
during the last eight years, the University has spent nearly 
thirteen lacs of rupees from the students* fee fund alone 
upon the Science College. The result of all this has I)een 
that the University is now faced with a deficit of five lacs 
of rupees. The proreminent and reasonable request of the 
Senate to raise the examination fees in some oases by live 
rupees, in other cases by three rupees, has been refused on the 
flimsiest of pretexts ; the raising of the registration fee frou‘ 
two rupees to five rupees has been strenuously resisted; 
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reinvestment of securities with the sanction of the court has 
been derided by a section of the Press and some of our noble 
councillors have not hesitated to impute ntotives to the custo- 
dians of the funds in the University. Remuneration to 
examiners have t)een cut down, remunerations to' paper-setters 
have been in some cases reduced, in other ca.ses almlished ; 
no fresh appointment in the professoriate during the last year 
has 1)een made ; technical and scientific education have been 
shamefully neglected ; no attention whatsoever has l)een paid 
either to the physical or to the moral welfare of students. And 
all this tor lack of funds, when funds are overwhelmingly 
available for some of the piimpm’ed departments of the state 1 

<k « « « * 

Far be it from us to grudge th«5 nine lacs of rupees that have 
lH?en recommended this year for our new-l)orn. sister of Dacca, 
which, by tin; way, has a slx^cially circuniscril)ed five-miles limit 
and which d<H^s not control the destinies of any high school or of 
any Intermetliate College at Dacca. We find a lilieml govern- 
ment has put down in the current year’s budget presented 
Iwfore tlnj Council, one lac and torty-om* thousand rupees for 
the l^niversity of Calcutta which is supposed to minister 

to the netnls of the whole of Bengal and of Assam. Out of 
this sum, one lac and twenty-eight thousand rupees is an 
assignment from the Imperial (lovernment of India ; the 
remaining thirttHui thousand rupees repr«?sents the riwived 
Stjvte-sulisidy for messes for stiulents of Colleges in Calcutta. 
And the Teaching University of Calcutta has Is’en left to 
languish in the cold shade of neglect. If no financuil aid is 
forthwnning — and there is no evidmua* of it inspite of the 
iulditinnal taxation of a erore and half u|X)n the population of 
Bengal— -the teaching department in the University in a few 
inouths will lie closed. The alHilition of this department will 
not gladden the heitrts of our self-constituted educational 
experts ; neither will it {iccelerate the progress of Science 
will it give back to colleges that cherished ideal 
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which has been usurped by the University ; nor will 
it send a thrill oE joy into the hearts oE disappointed 
candidates and dismissed servants ; nor will it enhance the 
prestige of our generous councillors. The abolition of the 
Teaching University is fraught with grave peril — the Uni- 
versity will be disgraced, national life, national thought and 
culture will cease to grow. But these are remote conse- 
quences far beyond the horizon, of the average good citizen. 
Tiie immediate result w'ill l)e that the entire professoriate 
— 1)arring the professors who hold endowed chairs — will he 
thrown out of work and some of them may, goaded by dire 
necessity, commit either intellectual suicide or ohhiin decraes 
against the Senate of the Calcutta University from courts 
of law — for, most of them hold their appointments for a 
definite term of years— take execution of their decrees, 
seize the movables, sell off lK)uks and furniture in the 
University to satisfy their debt or their .sense of nsvenge. 
Is not tliis Louvain with a vengeance! ? And what will 
civili.sed world think of Bengal and of her representatives r' 


The Secondary Board of Education in BenoaIj 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, had on the 18th 
February, 1922, an occasion to discuss the resolution passed by 
the Bengal Legislative Council relating to the imnmliale 
creation of a Secondary Board of Education to which ull 
schools and possibly all colleges, up to the Intermediate 
standard w'ould lie transferred. We are told that our well-iu* 
tentioned remarks on the debate in the Bengal Legislative 
Council published in the earliest volume of the Kewiew hits 
given offence to some of our friends. We arc indeed sorry 
for them. Senators of the experience and position of Sir 
Nilratan Sircar, Dr. Howells and Mr. Biss, upheld the 
traditions and the integrity of the University, and clearly 
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laid stress upon the point that the University vras an organic 
whole. Mr. Biss frankly admitted that in his attempt to 
reform the Primary Education of Bengal, he has come to the 
inevitable conclusion that the University, the colleges as well 
as Secondary and Primary schools are not detachable parts 
and therefore reform is not possible without a reform of the 
whole. So the reform of the Calcutta University, will 
necessarily entail a reform of the Secondary schools and verna- 
cular and primary education throughout Bengal. Where is that 
constructive statesmanship which u'‘U solve all these mightily 
intricate questions with sympathy and with foresight ? Any 
interference by a lay body like the Bengal Legislative Council, 
is likely to land the country in disaster. 


Thk Studexts’ Welt.\ke Scheme 

It may not be generally known that the Calcutta 
University under the Vice-chaiicellurship of our distinguished 
phj.dcian Sir Nilratan Sircar, undiTtook the responsible duty 
of Kxamining the 40,000 students reading under the University, 
and of tinding out ways and means to improve the health of 
our youngmen. The Students’ Welfare Committee began its 
actual work from 28th ^(arcb, 1020, and since then with 
very limited resources in both men and money, have examined 
more than :i, 800 students reading in the (i) University Post- 
(Jraduate classes (ii) The Presidency College (it/) The ScottLsh 
Churches College (ic) The City College and (p) The Vidya- 
sagar College. 'I'he report is in the press and we desire to 
print the whole of it in the next nuinlier and request our 
countrymen to read it carefully, to |>ause and think over the 
rapid deterioration and the ultimate certain extinction of the 
cultured manhood of th.; country. The report indeed, betrays 
® deplorable state of affairs. The number of students examined 
20 
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up to 31st Daoembor, 1921, and the period of examination 
in each Collesje are as follows : — 

Collej^c*. Poriod of Eza- Number 

mination. of atmleiitg 

1. The Scottish Churchi*s College ... 28.3.:20 — 16.8.20 913 

2. The Univer-sity Post-Graduate Classes 19.8.20 — 27.9.20 140 

3. The City College ... 28 9 20-20.8.21 1710 

4. The I’residency College ... 5.9.21 — 8.11.21 692 

5. The Yidyasagar College (So far) ... 3^19 


Total 3,801 

Of these 3,80 1 students, 1,034 are Brahmins, 985 are Kayes- 
that, 292 are Vaidyas, 29 are Kshatriyas, 9S Vaisyas, 17 
Gandhahaniks, 45Subarnaboniks, Muhisyas 78, Vaisya Saha 51, 
Brahmos 49, Buddhists 7, Christians 32, Mahomedans 283, 
Arya Samajist 1, .laius 2. 

Only about 10^ of the students show well developed 
muscles as will he evident from the following table : — 



Muscular 

Stout 

Mprtiuiu 

riiiii 

Scottish Churches College . 

13 

9 

47-8 

2^-9 

Univer.sity Classes 

6-4 

13-6 

4-71 

307 

City College 

.. H-7 

5*7 

53-2 

3r>-4 

Presidency College 

.. 10 4 

6-6 


277 

General I’ercentage 

... 101 

7-2 

50’5 

31-9 

About of the students show a 

stooping 

postun* 


About 64^ of the students 

have got 

normal 

vision 

which 

the remaining : 6^ are defective. Only 13^ of these 

defec- 

tives have, however, been found to u.se 

proper glas.ses. 



Dcti'riivc 



Scottish Churches College.. 

38-7 



141 

University Clas.ses 

. ni-7 



217 

City College 

. 29-3 



8-6 

Presidency College 

. 47-3 



16-3 


36-2 



12-84 
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About a third of the students shows defective teeth as the 
following table will show : — 

PercentHgc of Figures 


Collogo. 

Normiil. 

Ciirica. 

Pyorrhoea. 

Scottish Churches College 

58-6 

2-4 

90 

University Classes 

60-7 

43 

8-6 

City College 

70-6 

2-3 

2-5 

Presidency College 

60-2 

10-8 

1-8 

General Average 

m 

42 

4-7 

General defects including 

defects 

of heart, pulse, 

tonsils. 


lungs, throat, spleen, uvula, eye troubles, pharyngitis, nasal 
troubles, liver, etc., are given lielow in tabular form : — 


College. 

N* timber of 
Siiifients. 

Cieneral 
Defect ivea. 

Percentage. 

Scottish Churches College 

... 913 

145 

in 

U niversity Classes 

... 140 

50 

36X 

City College 

... 1,710 

3.53 

21^ 

Presidency College 

... 092 

351 

49 ;?: 


3,455 

899 



Perckxtaok t.\bi.k of (;kxkr.\l defects 


College^ 

Ue:irt . 

1. lings. 

Livil. 

Splet‘11. 

TnllHil. 

Hviiroivle, 

Scottish Churches College 

SI 

00 

0-7 

1-0 

2-3 

•09 

University Classes 

101 

0-7 

2-S 

2-1 

50 

2-8 

City College 

4-8 

0-5 

00 

2-9 

^•5 

10 

Presidency College 

3-3 

IFl 

01 

1-5 

14-5 

0-5 


5-4 

0-4 

0-0 

2-3 

5-8 

0-9 


The percentages for defectives from all classes, have been 
thus given ; 
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Total Dbtbctiybs 


Scottish Churches College ... ... .. 

University Classes ... ... ... 77j^ 

City College ... ... ... ... 64.^ 

Presidency College ... ... ... 91 


General per cent (iii% 

“ JFe thm fiml” says the report, “///«/ about two out 
of every three afinlents require attention’' 

The Calcutta University is the only University in India 
which has undertaken the task of e.Kaminiiig the physical 
condition of the students, without practically any assistance 
from the public (excepting the generous help of Messrs. 
Butto Kristo Paul and Co. who have contributed lls. 511 
in cash and have also promised to supply spectacles to students 
at cost price). The state has not come to the aid of the 
University and in a condition of great financial stringency, the 
University has Iteen able to find about one thousand rupees 
a month only fur this laudable object. All honour due to the 
never flagging zeal of the Honorary Secretaries, Ur. (iirindra 
Sekhar Bose and Ur. An.-ithnath Chattorjee and the supervisors 
as well as the nine ‘doctor’ examiners who on receipt of a 
conveyance allowance of only Ks. 50 a month, have undertaken 
this arduous task. If the ht‘alth of the students thus progros- 
sivelv deteriorates, then the whole svstem of our educidion 
should cither be overhauled or be entirely abolished. The 
sooner we do either, the better. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Yesterday was tlie first anniversary of the death of Sir 
Rashbihary Ghose, an eminent lawyer, a profound thinker, 
a great benefactor and an illustrious countryman of ours. 
His associations with tliu High Court extending over half 
a century is the history of a great career marked by a 
gradiuil and steady ascent to the highest peak of professional 
eminence. His connccticm with the University is equally 
long and glorious, 'rowards the end of his career he laid 
the University under a deep debt by his munificent gift. It is, 
however, a matter of d<'ep regret that the people of Bcn<;al 
for whom he fought and bled has done nothing to recognise 
his great aiid distinguished services. As a lawyer, he always 
was a shining e.x:unple of what a law'yer should be, namely, 
the upholder of truth and the staunch supporter of light and 
wisdom. A.S an educationist, he set the example of love 
of learning for its own sake. As a politiciiin, he sought 
nothing but the glory of his country. Undisturbed by party 
factions, unaffected by party spirit, he pursued the path 
which must ultimately lead to the greatness of his country, 
namely, the path of moderation, ordered progress and 
unerring rectitude. It behoves us that we should do 
something not to perpetuate his memory, for his memory 
will always be dear to us, but to show our appreciation and 
onr gratitude, our humble tribute to that great man who 
will always be a guiding star unto this and to many genera- 
tions to come. 

*' Only the aetioiie of the Just 
Smell sweetest and blowom in the dust.” 
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THE CONVOCATION OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Dated the 18th March, 1922 

THE CHANCELLOirS ADDRESS 

Mr, V|CK-(!hA!»(;KI,U>U. and L.VIMKS and (rESTJ.KMKX : 

In Docnnibnr Iji**!, 1 rc’cnivt**! at thi* hands of the Vice- 

Chancellor a cortirKvito adinittin<; me to the honorary 

(l^*^reo of a Doidorship of Litoraluro of this I’liiversity. T had 

no opportunity, at tin? time?, of irivinir expression to iny fecl.ini;s 

of i;ratilieation at this si<;nal mark of approbation on the part 

of the University. I do so now ; and 1 would add that the 

pleasure which I oxpericneml in reeeivinir it was ap])reciahly 

enhanced hv the words of coinmcndatioii from vonr Vice- 
• • 

Chancellor whi(di accompanied it. It so happens that it now 
falls to mv lot to mak**, «m behalf of a number of the 
Scholars of this University, a presentation to the Vice- 
Chancellor. F.,et me explain. In tin* ve;ir IJ)15) Sir .\.suto.sh 
Mookerjee completed the 2ftth ye.ar (»f his Doctorate ; and 
d occurred to a number of those who wore jH'rsonally 
^cipuinted with his sphutdid work for the University that 
the occasion was a titting one for commemorating it. 
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A committee of eminent scholars was accordingly formed, 
under the presidentship of Dr. Henry Stephen, to consider the 
best means of giving effect to this desire. And it was decided 
to arrange for the preparation of a set of volumes, in three 
main divisions, dealing with Arts and Letters, Science, and 
Orientalia, to be presented to him as a tribute of respect, 
affection, admiration and gratitude. These volumes, some of 
which are completed and the remainder of which are nearing 
completion, will consist of a collection of original essays, 
contributed mainly, but not exclusively, by mem1)ers of the 
University. Volume I, consisting of 27 articles, is devoted to 
Arts and Letters ; Volume II, in two parts, is devoted to 
Science ; Volume III, in three (xarts, cfmsisting in all of 101 
articles, is devoted to Orientalia ; and Volume IV is a 
contribution by certain members of the University Law 
College dealing with the work of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as 
n Judge of the High Court. These Silver .fubilee vohimes 
will, consequently, constitute a uiii([ue eolh'ction of the 
contributions to learning of members of tin* University which, 
far more than any other individual. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
has been responsible for converting from a m<*n^ examining 
board into an active centre of teaebing and research. So 
more suitable form could have bec'ii fouml f(»r a gilt designed 
to commemorate his great and peculiar services to the cause of 
education and learning in this country. 

It is gratifying to lind that, with the passage of ye:iis, 
his energy and enthusiasm remain unabated. The scheme 
drawn up by him in coiiiiectioii with the recent Khaira 
endowment provides an example. He will, doubtless, refer to 
this endow'ment, which has resultfxl in an addition to flu* 
teaching staff of the University of /ive chairs in Indian Khie 
Arts, in Phonetic.s, in Physics, in Chemistry and in Agri- 
culture. Hut there is another endowment of recent date which 
bears witness to his cf)iitinue(l enthusiasm, which he will 
probably pass over in silence. I refer to an endownmnt 
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made by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee himself in April last, with 
a view to providing a gold medal, to be bestowed once in 
every two years upon the individual deemed by the Syndicate 
to be most eminent for original contribution to letters or 
science, written in the Bengali language. The medal, under 
the title of the .Tagattarini Medal, has already been awarded 
for the year 1921 to Ur. llabindranath Tagore, to whom I had 
the pleasure and privilege to hand it over just now ; ho is, 
perhaps, the most brilliant writer in Bengali since the days 
when the famous novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterji pricked 
the bubble of its inferiority as a living language, to Sanskrit, 
and secured for it its rightful place among the cultured 
languages of the day. The creation of this endowment, in 
memory of his motln^r, inevitably recalls a similar endowment, 
created more than twenty years ago, in memory of his father, 
for the encouragement of the study of chemistry and 
physics. 

But the greatest landmark in the history of the University 
in rijccnt years is undoubtedly the creation of the Council of 
Post-graduate Studies. As Hector of the University at the 
time, I gave the scheme my whole-hearted support, because 
it seemed to me that it was calculated to establish in Calcutta, 
under the auspices of the University, a real centre of learning 
and research, and to do much by resuscitating interest in the 
ancient culture of the country to stimulate thought on lines 
congenial to the particular genius of the Indo-Aryan race. I 
had in mind famous Indian Universities of a past age, such, 
for example, as Nalanda which, if we may believe the Chinese 
pilgrims w'ho visited it in the 7th century A.l)., was a famous 
centre of learning, at which were congregated 10,000 student.s, 
and the examinations at which were so exacting that, though 
learned men flocked to its doors from different cities, those 
who failed to pass its tests, as compared with those who 
succeeded, were as 7 or 8 to 10— a centre of learning, moreover, 
where the day was found to be all too sbtrt for the asking and 
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answering of profound questions and where discussion proceed- 
ed from morning until night. And I had visions of a modern 
Nalanda growing up in this the greatest and most populous 
city of the Indian Empire. Curiously enough, it is precisely 
the post-graduate department of the University which seems 
to l)e exciting the mast adverse criticism of the Indian public 
at the present time. The reason, I think, is not far to seek. 
Post-graduate work is necessarily costly. And, in these days 
of fierce economic strain, we need not be surprised if the 
average man who has sons to cflucate, thinks a great deal of 
the necessity of securing for them an education fitting them 
to obtain lucrative employment, and very little of the advance- 
ment of learning purely for learning's sake. Hu asks binisolf, 
in all prolMibility, wliy a not inconsiderable part of the 
revenue derived from und(;r-graduates’ fees should he (hu’otcil 
to providing a high cultural education to a comiKirativoIy 
limited number of students ; and I confess that the pri'sciit 
financial circumstances of the University art? such as to give 
stimulus to such questions. One-thinl of thi; fee fund is allo- 
cated to post-graduate teaching under the rules, and the Semito 
has the right of increasing this amount — a right which it has 
recently exercised to an increasing extent. And while it is true 
that the po.st- gradual; department of the University is solvent 
in consequence, it is also unfortunately true that the other 
departments of the University are faccid with a deficit. The 
view which I have attributed to the av<*r.tgo man with sons who 
do not aspire to proceed tmyond the ordinary degrees is 
one which it is quite easy to understand, though I think 
myself that it is a somewhat narrow one. It a.ssumes that the 
work of the post-graduate depirtment is carried on for 1^*® 
exclusive I)encfit of the limited number of persons who iKirtake 
of it. * 

Such a view is surely not tenable. The results of 
graduate work react upon the country as a whole. H 
department of the University which is charged with the dutyi 
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which many would describe as the supreme duty of a university, 
namely, that of adding to the sum-total of human knowledge. 
It must not be forgotten that discoveries in science, for 
example, may result in enormously increasing the wealth of a 
nation. Moreover, I do not think that any nation can take a 
leading place among the foremost peoples of the world unless 
it is in a position to make its contribution to the progress of 
human thought. No nation ciin live solely upon the achieve- 
inents of its past or upon its borrowings from others and, at 
the siiine time, hope to retain its place among the great 
peoples of the earth. 

On the other hand, while 1 hold this view, 1 am not 
disposed to deny that in a poor country, there are obvious 
limits to the extent to which such studies can reasouably Ixi 
iinauced by public funds. l‘hc Legislature will, 1 hope, 
be prepared to make some additional contribution towards the 
University in its present difllculties. But the Legislature 
itself, with extremely exiguous resources, is faced with 
many urgent demands. And under these circumstances, it 
appears t«) me that the University may have to consider 
whether it is bound to provide post-graduate teaching in 
every subject in which it is prt?parcd to examine and 
confer awards or whether, following the precedent set by 
such univur.sities as Oxford in (ireat Britain, it should not 
expect students of very .sp<‘cial subjects to make their own 
arrangements for the greater part of their studies. 

I have nuule these observations, not by way of criticism, 
but because, in my dual capacity of Chancellor of the 
University and Governor of the Province, I am in a position 
to see the matter from two different points of view. And 
1 have been emboldened to give expression to them in 
the l^pe that the T^egislature will not lose sight of the 
importance of post«graduatc work in shaping the future 
of Bengal, and that the University will consider whether, 
in view ol the straitened iinaneial circumstances of the 
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times, it may not prove possible, vrithout impairing the work 
of the post-graduate department, to prosecute it at a somewhat 
smaller expenditure from University funds. 

This is the last occasion which I shall have to address 
you ; and I take the opportunity therefore of bidding you 
farewell. Both the University and the student community 
of Bengal occupy a warm corner in my heart. During 
the past five year.s, 1 have visited, I l)clieve, almost every 
college in the Province, and 1 have been moved to admira- 
tion for the patient industry and quick responsiveness of 
their students. A rapidly expanding vista is opening out 
before the young men of this country. I shall watch with 
close interest and with unabsited sympathy the part played 
by the students of to-day in the making of the Bengal of 
to-morrow. And if, as their sincere well-wisher, I may 1)e 
permitted to add to my good wishes one wonl of mlvice, it 
would be this. Strive to cultivate the habit of bringing a 
critical faculty to l)ear i 4 K>n all your undertakings, so that 
you acquire a habit of mind which will act as a check u|)on 
the impulsive enthusiasm, amounting at times to an 
emotional alnindon, which, as it set^ms to me, is at once the 
moat lovable and the most dangerous characteristic of the 
Bengali temperament. May you prosper ! 
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THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS 

Your Excellenct, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My first words on the present occasion must be expressive 
of my deep gratitude to Your Excellency for the appreciative 
terms in which you have referred to my association with my 
alma mater — iin association which luts already covered a long 
eventful period of more than a third of a century. Rut what 
is uppermost in my mind, <at the present moment, as it is, I 
believe, in the mind of every menilicr of this distinguished 
assembly, is our keen regret that we shall no longer enjoy 
Ihe advantage of the wise and far-sighted guidance of so 
accomplished a scholar and an administrator as Your Excel- 
lency, in the performance of our difficult task of reconstruc- 
tion. At the same time, we respectfully venture to express 
the hope that however exalted the sphere of your future 
activities, you may continue to watch with unabated sympathy 
and interest the evolution of this University. 

It has been customary for the Vice-Chancellor, at our 
annual Convocation for conferment of Degrees, to avail himself 
of the opportunity to review the academic work of the Univer- 
sity during the preceding session. I trust, I may claim your 
indulgent consideration if I depart, in some measure, from 
this time-honoured practice and lake a wider survey of the 
educational problems which now arrest our attention. 

It has always appeared to me to he a singular circum- 
stance that the origin and the development of this. Univei-sity 
in successive stages should have taken place during periixls of 
grave political excitement. We were called into existenci^ 
in thh year of the gr.'at Mutiny when the tlames of relxdlion 
were still unqucnclied, and the times might Imve Iieen deemed 
s(Sircely suited to educational lulvancement, except by admi- 
Jwstrators remarkable for their persistent energy and generous 
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impulses. We wore, however, created as a merely examining 
corporation, with the inevitable consequence that not many 
years luid elapsed before an enthusiastic, though Unsuccessful, 
movement was set up under the wise leadership of one of 
our most brilliant graduates, the late Mr. Anandamohan Bose, 
to approtich the Government with a request that the organisa- 
tion might bo transformed into a Teaching University. But, 
as has happened not infrequently in the history of institutions, 
what Avtis then summarily rejected as a paradox, later becami; 
an axiomatic truth, and in lO&l when the Iiidmn Universities 
Act came to be passed, it avhs ordained that all the Indian 
Universities should be deemed to have been established for fbo 
promotion of study and research, with authority to appoint 
Professors and Ijecturers for the instruction of stiuUmts and to 
erect, equip and maintain Univei-sity libraries, laboratories and 
museums. This was, in any event, one redeeming feature 
of the constructive attempt made by our distinguishi'd 
Chancellor, Lord Cur/on, to efTcctuate the reform of the Tiidian 
Universities. 

I recall with pleasure the day ev(!r memorable to me 
when, now si.vteen years ago, I was invited by Lord 
Minto to undertake what, has proved to be the gigantic 
task of reconstruction of the University. I recall also the 
magnitude and intensity of the political e.\citement which 
had, at that period, penetrated into the I’emote.st corners 
of the land, and added considerably to the intriiisiu 
difficulties of eductitional reform under the most emlKirmssiiig 
circumstances. The momentum of progress w<is, howerer, 
irresistible, and by the time that I relinquished officH 
after an anprccedenlediy long terrm of eight years, foundation 
liad been laid on a generous scale for the ultimate establish- 
ment of a great Teaching and Kesearch University in what 
was once the capital of the British Kmpire in India, .bittle 
did I dream at the time that 1 might lie summoned again to 
undertake the increasingly difficult task of reshaping >i>y 
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University, and this must have been the opinion of so far- 
sighted and sympathetic a statesman as Lord Hardinge 
iiimself, when he sent his message of regret at his absence 
from that academic function where he thought it would he my 
duty for the last time to address the Convocation as Vice- 
Chancellor. But man proposes and God disposes. One of the 
greatest surprises of my life happened on the day when a 
year ago I was summoned by Your Excellency and was in- 
formed with the utmost cordiality and graciousness that both 
Tjord Chelmsford, who was then our Chancellor, and Your 
Excellency yourself as our Rector, desired that I should again 
undertake the responsibilities of office, llefussil was impossible, 
yet it is needless to emphasise that I did not expect to be 
installed in a throne of diamonds. No one was more 
conscious than myself of the perils of the situation, visible 
and invisible, and I keenly realised that wo might have to 
live through stormy times, si^cially os changes of a funda- 
mental character had been accomplished in the field of our 
educational activities in the interval of seven years. 

Let me remind you that in 191(5, Lord Chelmsford appoint- 
ed a representative Committee to advise the Government of 
India on the liest method of early consolidation of Post- 
Gnuluate studies. The Committee, over whose deliberations I 
was (!allcd upon to preside, included scholars and administra- 
tors of distinction, such ns Professor Praphulbichnndra Koy, 
Professor Brajendranath Seal, Professor Uamilton, Principal 
Howells, Dr. Henry Hayden, 3dr. llornell, IMr. Anderson and 
Mr. Wordsworth. They unanimously presented an elaborate 
scheme of reconstruction. The Government of India, which 
thou included Sir Sankamn Nair, that sturdy champion of 
hoedoin and equality in the sphere of high education, expressed 
their approval of the report. Lord Carmichael, then Rector of 
the University, added the weighty authority of his judgment 
®ud experience in favour of the recommendations. After a 
protracted Uebate, the Senate not only adopted the principle 
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formulated in the report, but also framed Regulations with 
a view to carry it into immediate execution. Hero it is my 
pleasant duty to acknowledge that Your Excellency, on 
assumption of the office of Rector, approached the proliluni 
with an open mind, and after independent examination, 
arrived at the eonclusion that the now system proposed to 
be inaugurated by the Senate was sound in principle and 
merited support. The result was that on the 26th June, 
1917, the Government of India accorded their sanction to the 
Regulations for Post-Graduate Teaching in various firanidn.'s 
of Arts and Science. 

This marks a new stage, a new epoch, in the history of 
the foundation and development of a great Teaching and 
Research University in Calcutta. It is needless for me, 
indeed, it would be unwise for me, to recall here the bitter 
controversies which we had to fatre in the course of onr 
strenuous struggle in taking this new step forwaial on the way 
to our coveted goal. But I desire it to be rememliercd that 
this fresh advancement was a most delilierate act on the part 
of the Senate of tliis University, undertaken after prolonged 
discussion, approved by two successive Hectors, and finally 
confirmed by the Supreme Government in the land after the 
most careful and searching enquiry. It would, I further 
venture to think, lie far from right to riverlook or ignore the 
undeniable fact that the jirinciple of co-operation between 
the Colleges and the University for the development of the 
highest instruction of the best intellects amongst the youth of 
Bengal, has received recognition from the University Commis- 
sion as the true liasis of a fruitful synthesis lietween a great 
Teaching and Research University and the Colleges included 
within its sphere of influence. 

Untoward Fate, which had caused the deepest emlwrrass- 
ment to us when the first attempts were made to create a 
Teaching and Research University, however, followed us with 
unfaltering step and reappeared on the scene precisely 
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this juncture. Disasters in connection with examinations, 
and the creation of new Universities and other educational 
organisations within our jurisdiction, which restricted the 
territorial sphere of our activities and tended to cripple our 
financial resources, followed in quick succession, just when 
our new responsibilities, which could not be declined, were 
steadily on the increase. At the same time, while the greatest 
of wars in modern history, though happily concluded, over- 
turned the linanecs of the most Jirmly estaldished Govern- 
ments throughout the civilised world, the introduction of 
new reforms in our administrative system unsettled, in this 
presidency at least, the calculations of the wisest of financiers. 
To crown all, political excitement of a formidable chai’acter 
saturated youthful minds at the most impressionable period 
of their live.s seriously affected their discipline, shook to the 
foundations their faith in established law and order, and like 
a whirlwind swept them away from the peaceful avocations 
of the scbolai . To shoulder the responsibility of management, 
at so critical a period in the life of a great University, steadily 
developing and expanding, was a manifestly hazardous 
adventure, which passihly illustrates the hypothesis that the 
greater the pwil of the tjisk, the more attractive the perform- 
•ance of the duty. But we feel tmeouraged by the assurance 
of the philosophic historian that we are about to turn, if we 
have not already turned, a new j)age in the history of 
civilisation. We see on all sides unmistakable .signs of the 
pulsation of new life, of new hopes, of new aspirations, in 
all spheres of human activity. In this struggle for the 
progrm of the rjiee, India will take .an honourable position, 
untl her destiny will la; brightened, only if we are able to 
provide in abundance education of the highest type fortlie 
children of this generation and of gtmerations yet unborn. In 
the accomplishment of iliis noble task, the University of 
t^icutta, still the foremost amongst the Universities of the 
ludijin Contiaent, may rightly be expected to be the loader and 
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the path-finder. I cordially invite all citizens of this enlight- 
ened province to study with anxious care the history of the 
foundation of a Teaching and Research University in Calcutta, 
to acquaint themselves in detail with its present condition, 
and to form a sound and an impartial judgment as to tlic 
strength and value of its equipments as instruments of our 
national progress. Meanwhile, let me ask you to hear Avitli 
me patiently for an instant while I refer to some of thuso 
equipments in the briefest outline and tell you what measure 
of success has attended our humble efforts to lay the founda- 
tions of a Teaching and Research University wliicli may y(;l 
be the pride not only of Bengal, but of all India. 

In fulfilment of the obligation imposed by the luav 
Regulations on the University authorities to provide for 
Post-Graduate study and research in the faculties of Arts and 
Science, they luul to arrange for work in t wenty distinct depart- 
ments of knowledge, namely, in English, Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, 
Persian, Indian Vernaculars, ComiKirative Philology, Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, History, Political Economy and Political 
Philosophy, Commerce, Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, Geology, 
Zoology, Experimental Psychology and Anthropology. The 
bare enumeration of the titles of so many branches of know-' 
ledge may, perhaps, alarm even those that profess toapprueiato 
the vital need for broad-bsiscd education amongst a people 
advancing Avith rapid strides ; on the other hand, the scope 
of the activities of our University has appeared unduly 
restricted in the eyes of those who have intelligently sttidied 
the conditions prevailing in the great centres of high education 
in western countries, and more particularly the astonishing 
developments Avhich have there taken place in recent years. 
I need not dwell at length on the importance of ade<iuate 
provision for instruction in each of these topics m a 
University designed to satisfy the needs of a progressive 
community. It is sufficient to say that all of them have 
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attracted students of the best type. Criticism, however, has lieen 
directed ai^ainst departments where the students are neces- 
sarily limited in number, and it has 1x)cn urged almost in a 
spirit of complaint that it is colossal folly to provide for 
instruction in subjects of this character. Let me illustrate 
the point by reference to one branch which, I doubt not, will 
enlist the sympsithetic support of every true Indian, I mean, 
the subject of Siinskrit studies. 1 cannot help quoting a 
remarkable pa.ssage from the impressive address delivered by 
Your Excellency at the la.st Annual Convocation. “ Surely 
you must be proud of the splendid attempt which is Iwing 
made here to render to Indian civili/.ation and culture the 
homage which is its duo. TcJiching of the highest order 
along with nwciircli work by Indian scholars of repute is 
being carried on i?i a number of branches of higher Sanskrit, 
which in themselves cover a wide field of Ancient Indian 
Learning.” This appreciation presents a strange contrast 
to the remarkable ignorance of the importance as also the 
extent and variety of Sanskrit learning which imrvades, 1 
regret to think, the minds of a certain section of Indians 
who, blinded bv the dazzling glamour of the west, have 
forijotten the noble traditions of tlie east. A reference to the 
University Itegulationa will satisfy the most superficial 
observer that in the Department of Sanskrit, provision hovS 
had to be made in as many as nine groups of subjects, 
namely. Literature, Vedms, Ijaw and Science of Interpretation, 
Vedanta, Sankhya and Y^oga, Nyaya and Vaishesik, General 
Philosophy, Prakrit and Epigraphy. The truth is, as I had 
oius) occasion to remark, that the term Sanskrit, though 
composed only of eight letters, connotes in the domain of 
knowledge an empire by itself. A similar observation applies, 
though to a limited extent, in the department of Pali studies, 
which, tis Your Excellency rightly olwerved, embrace “the 
far-reaching field of Buddhistic studies.” Here, again, provision 
kiw had to be made for at least four groups, Literary, 
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Philosophical, Epigraphic and Mahajanic. Nor have wc 
ignored the claims of Islamic studies including Theology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Rhetoric, Poetics, Grammar and 
Science. 

I cannot pass over in silence the arrangements made by 
the University for the encouragement of Til)etan studies. No 
other University in India affords regular facility for the study 
of Til)etan, although it is of the greatest importance for tho 
reconstruction of the history of Indian civilisiition during the 
first thousand years of the Christian era. As has been repeated- 
ly pointed out hy eminent scholars, during that jieriod of 
Indian ITistory — one of the darkc^st in her annals— thoiistinds 
of Sanskrit liooks u'ero carried away into the fastnesses of the 
Tibetan mountains hy Indian Pandits and were translntiid 
into Tibetan by learned Ijamas. Thesi? are still preserved in 
Tibet as the memorials of Indian civilisation, although the 
originals have completely disappeared from the eouiitry of 
their birth. Amongst our scholars, there have been only two, 
who' penetrated into this region of work— the lute Saratchandra 
Das and the late Satischandra V'idyahhiisan. It was with 
considerable difliculty that the University could maktj even an 
humble beginning in this sphere of study. Major Cani]ib('ll, 
the political officer at Sikkim, himself a Tibetan scholar of 
repute, was induced to interest himself in this matter, and 
through his intervention, the Dalai Lima was prevailed upon 
to send out to our University one of the profoundest scholars 
of Tibet — Geshe Loh/ang Targe. Put after the lainentahlo 
death of Satischandra Vidyahhushan, the Geshe returned to 
the land of his birth, as he could not find scholars here with 
whom he could carry on diseussioii on equal terms. AVe have, 
however, secured tJie services of two other liamas of consider- 
able attainments for the benefit of our advanced students, f hir 
rich collection of Tibetan block-prints and manuscripts, ivliich 
includes the remnant of the valuable library of the lal® 
Sarat Chandra Das received as a gift from his son, has also 
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been recently replenished hy the addition of more than one 
hundred volumes which cover forty thousand pages and include 
treatises on History, Logic, Philosophy, Grammar, Medicine, 
Astrology, Dogma and various other branches of learning. 
This unique collection has been secured for us by the well- 
known Tibetan scholar, Mr. John Van Mannen, and will make 
accessible for the iirst time many a valuable work, never before 
placed within the reach of modern scholars resident beyond 
the limits of Til)et. Closely connected with our activities in 
this field is the study of Chinese and Japanese, which has 
l)een placed in charge nf two distinguished scholars from 
Japin. 

I^et me next pass on to the department of History. The 
very mentwm of this subject recalls to my mind the severe 
loss we have sustained by reason of the tragic death of 
Professor Jogendra Nath Dasgupta, far from his native land 
and on foreign soil, where he had been sent as one of a 
distinguishc«l liand of University 'reacbors to represent us 
in the Congress of the Universities of the Umpire. He was 
intimately associated with the work of the University in 
various spheres of useful activity for more than thirty yeare, 
and his services will long be held in atTectionate remem- 
brance. Our department of History has to be considered 
in its two great sub-divisions, nanndy, the department of 
Genenil History and the d»‘partnu‘nt of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. In the General Department, provision 
has be«!n made for intensive study, with n'ference to original 
sources, of such fiiscinating subjects as the History of 
England during the reig of Queen Victoria, the History 
of India from the birth of the Huddha to the advent nf 
^bihomedan invaders, the History of the Ancient East, the 
Constitutional Histor of England, the History and Principles 
International Ijiw, the History of Islam and Islamic 
CivilLsjition, the History of Bengal, political, administrative, 
®®®wl and economic from the Battle of Plassey to the 
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Permanent Settlement, the History of the Bajpnts 
the advent of the Mahomedans to the Treaty with tlu) 
British Government, the History of the Mahrattas, tlio 
History of the Sikhs, the Economic History of England 
and India, the Principles of Comparative Politics, th(> 
History of the French lie volution, the principles of 
Indian Ethnography and Ethnology, the Modern History 
of China and Japan, and the Constitutional History of 
British India and of tho British Dominions })eyond the Seas. 
Magnificent opportunities of this description, calculated (o 
awaken the intelligence of the present generation of students 
in Bengal, were not within the reach of those who nn^eived 
their education quarter of a century ago. Well may the 
question be asked whether it is not desirable that the students 
of the present day should possess an accurate knowledge 
of the conditions which led to tho rise, growth and decay 
of different sections of the Indian nation, such as th(> 
Bajputs, the Mahratbis and the Sikhs. Well may the question 
be put further, whether it is not desirable that students 
.should have an intelligent appreciation of the conditions 
which rendered it jK)ssible for the patriotic statesmen of 
China and Japan to vitalise, to modernize and to recK}nstract 
their ancient civilissition.s. Well may the question he put, 
again, whether students should not have an opportunity to 
study subjects like Indian Ethnology and tho French llovolu- 
tion, when race problems and revolutionary ideals face us in 
every direction. 

Let me now turn for a moment to that division of History 
which is concerned with Ancient Indian History and Culture. 

It is the unique triumph of this University that it was 
the first, here or elsewhere, to establish a Chair devoted 
exclusively for the promotion of study and research in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture; and it was also the first .seat 
of learning where tho highest degree in the Faculty of Arts 
could be earned as the result of competent knowledge of 
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the subject, which must be captivating to all truly patriotic 
Indians. In this department, every student is required to 
receive instruction in the general history of Vedic and 
Epic India, the politicai history of the Post-Epic period and 
ihc historical geography of Ancient India. In addition to these 
obligatory topics, every student is required to make a choice 
out of five divisions, which may l}e described as Archaeology, 
Social and Constitutional History, lleligious History, Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, and Racial and Ethnographic History. 
Enormous are the difficulties of students and lecturers, parti- 
cularly because there are so few text books on these branches ; 
indeed, they have never received the compliment of recog- 
nition as regular subjects of study in any seat of learning. 
The materials in use have been collected from a variety of 
sources, many of them neither eiisily accessible, nor even 
.systematically explored. It Is my pleasant duty to mention 
here that through the lilx'rality of Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, 
supplemented by a generous grant from Sir John Marshall, 
Professor Bhandarkiir and his assistants will shortly be in a 
position to undertake excavation work in classic Varendra 
land. Thus, for the first time in the history of high educa- 
tion in British India, has the attempt 1)een made by our Uni- 
versity to impart instruction to students in Indian Epigraphy, 
Indian Pine Arts, Indian Iconography. Indian Coinage, Indian 
Palirography, Indian Architecture, Indian Economic life, 
Indian Social life, Indian Administration, Indian Religions, 
Indian Astronomy, Indian Mathematics, and Indian Race 
Origin. If a similar attempt had been maile in any other 
civilized country in regard to its ancient institutions, I doubt 
Hot the endeavour would have received not merely sympathetic 
consideration, but also active supiiort and generous help 
bom all quarters. Here, on the other hand, recognition is 
“low to come. But, nevertheless, we feel encouraged from 
ume to time when eminent critics, so sagacious and im^iartial, 

Professor Pouoher, Hr. Thomas and last but not the least, 

3 
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Professor Sylvain Levi generously come forward publicly to 
recognise our efforts to wake up ^n interest in these neglected 
fields and to carry the horizon of India beyond present 
India, though we have not yet succeeded to bring these newly 
recovered domains in real contact with our traditional and 
classical teaching. 

It is distinctly unfortunate that we should be blamed for 
the arrangements we have made for those very subjects 
w'hich are indispensable for study and resciirch in a truly 
national University. Let me turn for a moment to that great 
department of Indian Yernaculars which is a special feature 
of our University and which should constitute its chief 
glory in the eyes of all patriotic and public-spirited citizens. 
In 1919, the University, with the sanction of the Government 
of India, opened its department of Indian Vernaculars. Per 
the first time in the history of Indian Universities, it thus 
became possible for a person to take the highest University 
degree on the basis of ins knowledge of his mother tongue. 
The fundamental principle which lies at the root of the new 
Regulations, is that a student should possess a knowledge 
of two Vernaculars, namely, a thorough knowledge of his 
mother tongue and a less comprehensive knowledge of a 
second Vernacular. The student is also required to obtaiu 
a working acquaintance with tw'o of the languages which have 
formed the foundation of the Indian Vernaculars, such its 
Pali, Prakrit, and Persian. The languages which have already 
been, recognised as principal languages, are Bengali, Hindi, 
Guzrati and Oriya. The languages which have been recognised 
as suljsidiary languages are | Bengali, Asstimese, Oriya, Hindi, 
Urdu, jlluithili, Guzrati, Mahratti, Telugu, Tamil, Canaresc, 
Malayalam, and Sinhalese. The basic languages include Pali, 
Prakrit and Persian. Besides these, the student has to nciinire 
a comparative knowledge of the Philology of his Vernacular. 
There is no other University in India where facilities fire 
provided for the cultivation of the Indian Vernaculars on so 
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extensive a scale. Bnt let me ask vrhether this would have 
been possible, unless the University had a department of Pali 
which included learned Sinhalese monks, a department of 
Sanskrit which included a Prakritist professing the Jain 
religion, a department of Islamic studies which included 
Persian scholars, a department of Comparative Philology which 
included a Guzrati scholar, a department of History which 
included a Mahratta scholar, a department of Economics 
Avhich included a Telegu scholar, and a department of 
Anthropology which included a Tamil and Malayalam scholar. 
It is because the University now comprises men of high 
intellectual attainments in so many branches of human 
knowledge, it is because the University has broken through 
the luirriers of narrow provincialism, it is liecause of this 
combination of talents recruited from all parts of Indisi that 
it has Imcomc possible to open the new department of Indian 
Vernaculars. 

The r niversity has further organised a scheme for the 
preparation and publication of volumes of typical selections 
in all the Indian Vernaculars from the earliest stages of 
their development to modern times. Almut a dozen years 
ago, we invited llai Bahadur I)r. Dineschandra Sen to 
pnspiire typical selections in Ih'ugali. Two splendid volume.s 
were published by the lJnivei*sity eight years ago, giving 
specimens of Bengali from the earliest old manuscripts as 
also from printed works down to the middle of the 19th 
century. The preparation of .selections in other vernaculars, 
similar in scope, has In^en undertaken by the University, and 
scholars from different* pirts ot India have gkdly accepted 
our invitation to collalxirate in the accomplishment of this 
great national ta.sk. The first volume of the typical .selections 
in Oriya as also that of. the selections in Hindi have lieen 
printed and published, while considerable progress has lieen 
niade in the oases of other languages. It is extremely 
gratifying that several men of culture have come forward 
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to the assistance of the University. The Maharaja of 
Sonepur, one of the Feudatory Chiefs of Orissa, has 
generously contributed to the cost of publication of the Oriya 
selections. The Holker of Indore has expressed his readi- 
ness to associate himself with the publication of tho 
Mahratti selections. Mr. R. D. Mehta, a distinguished 
citizen of Calcutta, has contributed a substantial amount 
towards the cost of publication of tho selections from the 
Zendavesta. jMr. Bholanath Barooah, one of the most 
enlightened sons of Assam, has oifered a handsome donation 
of Bs. 10,000 to meet the cost of publication of the Assamese! 
selections. It also redounds to the credit of cultured men 
beyond the limits of Calcutta that some, at any nitc, amongst 
them have recognised the value of the work undertaken bv tho 
University. Mr. Sanatkumar l^fookerjec has presented to us 
a large and valuable collection of Bengali manuscripts M’liich 
will furnish an extensive field for research in the domain of 
Indian Vernaculars. ]Nrr. Tankanath Chaudhuri of Dinajpur 
is maintaining a lectureship in Mnithili, while Knja Kirtyanand 
Singh and his cosharers are maintaining the Baneli-Srinngar 
lectureship for research work in Maithili ; Mr. Goimldas 
Chaudhuri of Mymensingh is maintaining a lectureship in 
Bengali ; and the Maharaja of Sonepur has provided funds 
for the maintenance of a lectureship in Oriya. 

But surely, the University do<;s reejuin! lilierai assistanw; 
on a far more extensive scale for these and similar activities. 
l)o not our people appreciate the full significance of this gmat 
movement ? Bo they not realise what jiart the Indian 
Vernaculars must play if India is again to take her plac’ 
among the great nations of the world ? Are they not avaitJ 
that in many departments of human thought, where India 
had in the past occupied a distinguished position, a determined 
effort has been made by narrow-minded and unsympathetic 
scholars to dethrone her from the position of honour ? Aw 
they not aware, for instance, that for many years past, a steady 
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movement has been in progress to establish that Indians had 
no originality in the departments of Science, Mathematics 
and Astronomy and that the University has not only entrusted 
its lecturers with the task of exploration of these subjects, but 
had even sent out one of them at its own expense to collect 
manuscripts and other materials from the remotest corners 
of the country ? Are not our people aware, again, that a 
desperate elTort has l)een inade to establish that Indian Art 
owes its origin to the Greeks and that the TJnirersity maintains 
lecturers to examine the foundations of this extraordinary 
hypothesis ? Are they not aware that even so cautious a 
scholar as the late Professor Vincent Smith boldly enunciated 
the theory that India was not fit for self-government, because 
representative institutions had no existence in ancient India, 
and that this theory, astonishing as it was in its departure from 
truth, was demolished by scholars, amongst others like 
Uevadatta Bhandarkar, Kashiprasad Jayaswal, lladhakumud 
Mookerjee, llameschandra Majumdar and Xarendranath Law, 
who have had opportunities or encouragement alTorded to them 
by this University to carry on original res(>arch in the domain 
of Indian History ? Blame us not if we deem it inconsistent 
with true national consciousness that the first and last words, 
the final and definitive judgments on Indian Civilisation should 
1)0 pronounced in intellectual centres far l)eyond the limits 
of our motherland. Be it remembered in this connection that 
the attempt to modernise the East by the im]K)rtation of 
western culture in our midst, to the complete supersession 
of our native ideals, has proved a failure. The Indian Univer- 
sities have not yet Ijecn able to take root in the life of the 
nation, because they have been exotics. India was and is 
civilised. Western civilisation, however valuable as a factor 
in the progress of mankind, should not supersede, much less 
^ permitted to destroy the vital elements of our civilisation. 
I claim that in no other University in India has this view been 
’fnnlised and carried into effect as has been done in Calcutta. 
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It is impracticable for me within the limits of the time at 
my disposal to convey to you even an inadequate impression 
of the activities of the University in other important subjects 
in the Department of Letters, such as English, Philosophy, 
Economics and Commerce, which have roused the intellectual 
curiosity of many an enthusiastic student. We have utilised 
our splendid staff in the Department of English to deal 
with the subject in a comprehensive manner as well from the 
literary as from the linguistic standpoint. But what is of 
more vital importance, we have recognised the value of 
English as a world language, as a powerful medium for the 
comparative study of tlie most remarkable exponents of 
diverse types of civilisation. We have employed our brilliant 
staff in the Department of Philosophy to exi>ound adeep lately 
the doctrines of the chi<?f schools of philosophical thought, 
ancient, mediteval and modern, in all thidr diverse phases ; 
but what is of greater moment, avo have l)een able, for the 
first time in the history of this University, to arrange for a 
comprehensive programme of instriudion in every branch of 
Indian Philosophy with reference to original sources. U is 
uhdeniable that no Indian University can fully justify its 
existence ns a true seat of national culture, unle.ss it lirings 
home to its students the solid contributions which were made 
in bygone days by Indian scholars to the solution of 
the eternal problems of mind and matter, of (Jod and 
Man, and Avhich, notAvithstanding later developments 

in philosophic thought, still continue to evoke feelings 
of respect and admiration in every civilised centre of learning 
and culture. We have employed a distinguished hand of 
teachers in the Department of Political Economy aod 
Political Philosophy to cover a considerable tract of the 
territory comprised within the ever-widening domain of 
economic and commercial studies. We have arranged for 
special courses of lectures on topics of engrossing interes 
to the Indian citizen and publicist, such as I'aminos> 
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Co-operation, Hallways, Industrial Organization, Currency 
Problems, Land Systems, Village Communities, Labour 
Questions, Statistical Methods and Forms of Government. 
To these we have added during the current session courses 
uf lectures on commercial subjects, such as Accounting, 
Banking and Commercial Law. Well may we ask, how many 
of our educated countrymen have taken the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the nature and scope of what has 
already been accomplished by the University in the way of 
Economic and Commercial studies, which ai-e of such vital 
importance to the progress uf the nation in this transitional 
age, w'hen a new eartlr has to be shaped anew to the needs of 
men. This, at any rate, is patent that not one single indi- 
vidual, official or non-official, has yet volunteered to promote 
the work of the University even in these depiirtmeuts of 
study. 

Before I pass on to the domain of wimt are usually 
regarded as scieiitiiic stihjccts, let me invite your attention 
to the activities of the University in two branches which 
arc supposed to lie on the borderland ot Letters and Science, 
I mean. Experimental Psychology and Anthropology. It is 
needless to empliasize the inestimable value, from a sociological 
standpoint, of the practical results likely to fnllow’ from the 
correlated study of these rapidly progressing, though apparently 
recondite, branches of knowledge, which have been investigated 
on an adequate scale only in the most advanced Universities 
of hVaucc, Germany, Italy and the United States. But I must 
press upon your attention the iimpiestionable importance 
of the work already undertaken and in part accomplished by 
members of these two departments. With the praiseworthy 
mid unselfish co-operation of memliers of the medical profes- 
mon, they are engaged in a systematic physical examination 
of our college students ; three thousand have already been 
o^minedand the work is steadily in progress. The focts thus 
discovered a i to the health of tlie students are of the most 
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alarming character, as will be apparent from even a superficial 
study of the Report already published by our Students’ 
Welfare Committee. It may be confidently maintained 
that in any other country of the civilised world, work of 
this description, carried out by a University, would have 
forthwith ari'ested public attention and readily secured for 
that institution liberal tissistance as well from the keepers 
of the public funds as from private benefactors. 

Let me next describe to you in iis intelligible a form as 
practicable the activities of the University in the direction of 
the organisation of scientific instruction and scientific research. 
Wc have steadily maintained two great departments of 
mathematical study and research, the one for Pure Arathema- 
tics, the other for Applied Mathematics, under the supervision 
of the respective Council of Post-draduate Teaching. 
Adequate provi.sion has been made, which has no parallel 
in an Indian University, for unfolding to our advanced 
students the mysteries of the most recondite dtivelopmcnts in 
the region of higher mathematics, which are often intimately 
connected with the progre.ss of the physical, chemical and 
biological sciences. The University College of Science and 
Technology tints comprehends vvithin its scope all the exact 
sciences in their theondieal as well tis practical aspects. 
But, let me frankly confess to you that the ideal which 
enraptured me in my student days, that my alim maler 
should afiord ample opportunities of scientific study and 
research, is yet far removed from what may fairly be 
regarded as full and complete realisation. As an liunible 
student of Science, I had not failed to milisc that the 
chief debt of civilization to scienci^ was not merely material 
comfort, but also intellectual frt^om and enlightenment, 
for while she plants her feet on the solid ground of Nature, 
her head moves amongst the stars. I had not been slow to 
appreciate the cardinal truth that the aim of science is to 
know and control Nature, not merely that man may obtain 
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the golden touch and that all things may be made to minister 
to his ease, but also that he may know the Truth and that the 
Truth may set him free from the bondage of superstition 
and a slavish regard for authority. It was in the belief that 
Science had proclaimed intellectual emancipation and 
enormously enlarged the entire field of human thought, 
that Pr. Mahendralal Sircar, one of the truest sons of 
this University, devoted the best energies of his life to the 
foundation of an Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. It was in my deepest conviction that Science had 
unfettered the mind, enthroned reason, taught the duty and 
responsibility of independent thought, and brought to 
mankind the message of intellectual enlightenment and 
liberty, that I planned the foundation of a University 
College of Science and Technology, and approached 
for fulfilment of my cherished ambition two of the noblest 
sons of India, Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rash Bihary 
(ihose. With a generosity which has had no parallel in the 
history of education in British India, they gave away their 
wealth, not their inherited patrimony, not money amassed by 
the fortunes of speculation, but the .savings of life-long toil 
as members of the legal profession. The magnificent endow- 
ments created by them have enabled us to maintain us many 
as eight University Professorships — Palit Chair of Chemistry, 
Palit Chair of Physics, Ghose Chair of Applied Mathematics, 
Ghose Chair of Chemistry, Ghose Chair of Physics, Ghose 
Chair of Botany, Ghose Chair of Applied Physics, and Ghose 
Chair of Applied Chemistry, — with re.search students attached 
to each Professor. Liiter on, it was my good fortune to 
approach, on behalf of my alma rnaier, Kumar Guruprasad 
Singh of Ehaira who placed in my hands the generous 
contribution of five and a half lacs of rupees for the promotion 
of higher studies in !Letlers as well as in Science. This has 
enabled us to maintain a Chair of Chemistry, a Chair of 
^iiysics, a Chair of Agriculture, besides a Chair of Indian 
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Fine Arts and a Chair of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics. 
To these must now be added the Travelling Fellowships 
founded by Sir Bash Bihary Ghose for the investigation of 
educational method abroad and the promotion of research in 
special branches of learning. We also maintain, out of our 
current income, a Chair in Botany and a Chair in Zoology. 
The University, with a restricted source of revenue and 
limited funds at its disposal, has nevertheless found it possible 
to contribute more than ten hies of rupees out of the capibil 
and recurring exjienditure of sixteen lacs hitherto incurred 
in connection with the establishment and niainteuauce of the 
University College of Science and Technology. Well may one 
here stop and enquire, what about the guardians of the public 
treasury ? We are grateful to them for permission to divert 
to the use of the College of Science a sum of one thousand 
rupees a month, which had biam originally intended by lliem 
to be spent for other purposes. Beyond this, the custodians 
of the public funds, though repeatedly approached, have met 
the legitimate demands of the University with steady and 
persistent refusal. To me it is an unfathomable inysbn'y that 
administrators in responsible positions should fail to be 
inspired to a sense of their paramount duty as servants of 
the people, oven by the inagnii'icent spectacle of scdt-sacrifice 
presented by the noble e.\amples of Sir Taraknath Palit and 
Sir Bash Bihary Ghose. And yet let it not be forgotten that 
in the Department of Science, perhaps even more than in 
the Department of Letters, University teachers and students 
have systematically carried out original investigations of 
acknowledged value. We have, indeed, made the University 
College of Science a nursery of young men of exceptional 
ability — ^mathematicians, physicists, chemists, botanists, 

zoologists — whose researches have been eagerly accepted for 
publication by scientific societies and in scientific periodicals 
in the foremost seats of learning in Europe, America and 
Japan. 
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But let me emphasize that though much has already been 
achieved, more still remains to be accomplished, specially in 
the direction of expansion of what may be called industrial 
studies. The opportunities of modern Universities are, indeed, 
much more comprehensive in this respect than they have 
ever been before in the civilised world. Industry and educa- 
tion will march forward, more and more, hand in hand, 
for this is pre-eminently a time to awaken industry and 
education alike. Industry in its many-sided interests will 
look to education for enlightenment and support, and out of 
the laboratories of the University will emanate in an ever- 
increasing measure the influences that make for economic and 
industrial improvement and contribute to the betterment of 
human living and to the good of mankind. 1 have in my 
mind particularly the development of technological studies 
in the broadest sense of that expression, not merely in the 
University, but also in hundreds of schools in the province 
where the students and touchers alike legitimately display 
!i hopeful yearning for vocational training, unhappily not yet 
satisfied. One of the fundamental essentials for the success 
of a comprehensive scheme of this description, is the abundant 
supply of able and willing teachers. L(‘t me add at once that 
such a development of the requisite type, which the University 
is willing to undertake, implies immediate financial assistance 
on a liheral scale for laboratories, museums, workshops, their 
equipment and maintenance. 'I'here are ample indications 
that the sources of private lil)emlity have not yet been 
exlwusted, for only recently a generous benefactor, Mr. 
Trankrishna Chatterjee, offered to make over to the 
University valuable property near llaneegunj as a nucleus 
for the establishment of a University School of Mines. 
The expansion, if no^ the initiation, of a great undertaking 

this nature must, however, in a large * measure be 
dependent upon adequhto grants from the public funds, and 
precisely the same observation applies to the technological 
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and agricultural studies which the University is anxious to 
promote. 

Let me assure you with all the emphasis and earnest- 
ness 1 can command that plans for University development, 
whether judged by work already accomplished or activities 
yet to be undertaken, have been neither casual nor 
accidental. They have their solid basis on the rock of h 
definite conception of the true function of the University in the 
life of the Nation. It is the duty of the University to gather 
from the persistent past, whore there are no dead, and to 
embody within its walls the learning of the world in living 
exponents of scholarship, who shall maintain in Letters, Science 
and Art the standards of truth and beauty and the canons of 
criticism and taste. It is equally incumbent upon the 
University, for the living present and its persistence in 
the future, to enlarge the boundaries of liiiman learning 
and to give powerful aid to the advancement of knowledge; hr 
the development of creative capacity in those disciplines 
through which men seek for truth and strive after duty. 
It is further incum1)ent on the University to convey to 
the community in popular, quite as much as in permanent 
form, the products of the liighcst thought on current 
problems of science and society, of government and public 
order, of knowledge and conduct. The University ©in 
achieve this object and contribute to the welfare of the 
people in freedom, health and wealth, if it sends forth 
streams of liberally educated men and women to lie leaders 
of public opinion and to Im practitioners in all the brain- 
working professions of our time, fnim law, medicine, 
engineering, teaching and commerce, to architecture, 
agriculture, banking, journalism and public administration. 
A University so designed for the service of the Nation in nU 
possible' phasm of its development, cannot be restrictwl to 
a narrow or chosen teaching, much less starved altogether 
in its activities. It cannot be treated either as a 
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scholastic sanctuary or as a glorifted technical institute. In 
such a University, we cannot for instance, discard the claims 
of History and its interpretation as a laboratory to test 
gill plans for political and sociiil reforms. We cannot ignore 
philosophy as a clearing house for all theories and methods 
of knowledge. We cannot ignore Letters as the record, in 
thoughts that breathe and words that bum, of all human 
striving after sweetness and light. We cannot ignore Art 
which is the flowering product of tlio creative imagination, 
ennobling and enriching the content of life. Wc ennnot 
iimore Applied Science whose chief business is the develop^ 
ment of the material resources of the world. We cannot 
ignore Economics whose cardinal proldem is that of distribu- 
tion of the wealth tluis produced. Finally, we cannot ignore 
the Science of Education in whose philosophical, psychological 
and physiological foundations m'c now seek the surest 
means of training the intellect and stimulating the imagina- 
tion of men. 

To my mind the University is a great store-house of 
learning, a great hureau of standards, a great workshop 
of knowledge, a great lalmratory for the training as well of 
men of thought as of men of action. The University is thus 
the instrument of the State for the conservation of knowledge, 
for the discovery of knowledge, for the distribution of 
knowledge, for the applications of knowledge, and above all, 
for the creation of knowledge-makers. 

People of Bengal, you have at your doors, the foundations 
already laid of a great University, a University devoted 
to the advancement of Litemture, Science and Art, to the 
promotion of Letters as the reoonl of the achievements of 
the human spirit, to the promotion of Science as the revealer 
of the laws and tho conqueror of the forces of Nature, to 
the promotion of Art as the sunshine and gilding of life, 
' than all this, to the investigation of the glorious p-ast 

of India and tho fundamental unity, amidst apparent 
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diversity, of the varied aspects of Indian civilisation which 
is so deeply calculated to rouse and purify true national 
instinct and national pride. You have at your doors a society 
of scholars in whose company your children, your children's 
children and their children may spend formative years 
of their aspiring youth under the captivating influenctis 
of humane Letters and Pure and Applied Science, pursuing 
culture with forward*looking minds and far-seeing spirit. 
It is for you, People of Bengal, to determine whether you 
will make this University a national asset. We invite 
every citizen, conscious of his duty and responsibility, 
unmoved by ignorant and prejudiced criticism, to cotnc 
forward to be united with us in feeling, in purpose, for 
the realisation of our vision of duty and of service. It 

has ever been our ambition to bring the University in 

intimate touch with the Nation, because of tbe supreme 

part that it must play in the national consciousness, point- 
ing out by its attitude towards the things of lif(.‘, through 
the whole wide range of human intelligence, the true dir(H;tioii 
of national .safety and national ])rogre.ss. The University 
should thus be a live and progreasive, not a piissivc 

and inactive force in the life of the community of which 
it is not only a part but a participant. The University 
would be dead to the Nation, if it were made to stand on a 
height of its own, isolated from the community. On the other 
hand, if the activities of the University were mor(? and more 
assimilated with the life of the Nation, it might then be even 
more determinate as a teacher, and more dominant ns a 
leader than it has ever been Imfore. 

While I emphasize this a.spect of the mission of a 
University to new and Imtter service of the community, let me 
assure you thajt I do not overlook a potent factor— the 
advent of democracy. A profound student of the history and 
philosophy of political institutions has observed that the 
weaknesses of a democracy are the opportunities of 
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education. I venture to think that there is food for 
thought in this enigmatical statement, because a democracy 
has its weakness as well as its strength. A great M'eak< 
ness in a democracy, uninformed and unenlightened, is the 
indifference that largely prevails to the paramount need 
for the broadest education of all grades amongst the people. 
And it is the business of the educator to recognise this 
weakness, to come down from his heights into the valleys, 
and to work in the light that has been given him- for the 
extension of educational opportunities amongst the new 
demoenvey. That will make in the end for the salvation of his 
his country. If we do not thus bring ourselves into intimate 
touch with the progress of national life, we shall have a 
Government of the many by the few instead of a Government 
by all, as is inherent iti the very life of a democracy. Let 
us then adjust our activities so as to increase our 
influence as a potent instrument for fostering amongst the 
citizens of th<s laud that passion for the discovery and dissemi* 
nation of Truth, which is the condition of all sincerity of 
conduct and of all advancement of knowledge. If we succeed 
in this our mission, the New Democrticy, proud and humble, 
patiently pressing forward, praising her lieroes of old, training 
her future leaders, seeking her crown in a nobler race of 
men and women, will proclaim her confession of faith in the 
beautiful words of the poet : 

“ Faith in the worth of the smallest fact and the laws 
that govern the star>heams, 

Faitli in the beauty of truth and the truth of perfect 
beauty, 

Faith in the Qod, who creates the souks of men, by 
knowledge and love and worship.” 

Tell me not that the task of such regeneration of our 
people through the path of education is .supremely difficult 
achievement, for unalterable is my faith in the lesson 
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taught by iny preceptors in the stirring words of the 
poet: 


“ It thou canst plan a noblo deed, 

And never flag till it succeed, 

Though in the strife thy heart must bleed ; 

Whatever obstacles control. 

Thine hour will come. Go on, true soul, 

Thou’lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal.” 

I call upon you to take this ns your motto, and to join 
with me in a fervent praytir for the welbbcing of our 
motherland in the words of the messiige of our great national 
poet, Babindra Nath Tagore : 

^ CE|«n f“Rl, 

^ M 

^ 

^»!c?Rr tus 

• ^ ca^ 

c«B*f c*fW fTC»f <rtir 
ftV . •isIV'al y j 

%tc?Rr osrt^s^^i ^ 

*1^ ; fsRST 

^ (?P5i,— 

^ 1 ^ 1 % '«llvil'5 ^ H^s 

'StHWCT <71^ ^ I 
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“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held 
high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not l)een broken up into fragments 
I)y narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

WTiere tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection ; 

^Vhere the clear stream of ivasoii Jjas not lost its wav 
into the dreary d<‘sert sand of dead habit ; 

AVhere the mind is led forward by Tbee into ever-widenin"- 
tliought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, mv l ather, hd mv countrv 
awake ” ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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THE REAUTY OF ATOMIC STRUCTURE.' 


The rudiments of an atomic theory existed almost at 
the dawn of human thou<;ht. In early times, however, 
the idea that matter exists in separate particles or atoms 
was merely a speculation, and not the result of experi- 
ments or of the observation of facts. Althougli tlie 
history of philosophical speculation upon the nature of 
matter is interesting in so far as it reveals the methods 
of the human mind, it must he admitted that no real 
progress could be made until it imeame custoniary to 
verify speculation by experiment and to use experiment 
as an aid to speculation. Without discussing furthor 
the commencements of the atomic theory, we may remark 
that Kolmrt Hoyle came to the conclusion in 1(}(>1 as a 
result of his own experiments that matter is granular and 
not continuous; upon this he found(‘d the so-called 
corpuscular theory. In putting forward this theory of 
the constitution of matter, Hoyle’s objects were to explain 
his experimental observations, to open up a road to new 
experimental discoveries and thereby to contribute to the 
increase of positive knowledge. In all these he was 
markedly successful. 

During the eighteenth century, a vast number of 
experimental chemical o1)scrvations were made. 'J'he 
interpretation of these facts proved that two kinds of 
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matter can be distinguished, the one consisting of primi- 

tive materials, simple bodies or chemical elements, which 
now number more than a hundred, and the other includ- 
ing the multitudinous compound substances which result 
from the mutual combination of the elements. This 
conclusion, namely, that nature has furnished ns with a 
small number of elementary materials, which by their 
combination produce innumerable compound .substances 
still holds good ; it is a w’orthy memorial to the activity, 
to the imagination, and to the logical methods of the 
older chemists. 

The corpuscular theory was reinforced during the 
eighteenth century by the idea that a hypothetical element, 
phlogiston, should Iw regarded as taking j)art in chemical 
changes. The theory of phlogiston wa.s jmt successful in 
directing chemistry towards a fertile field of development, 
^ erthrou n h\ Lavoisier, who was the 
first to distinguish rationally between simple and com- 
pound bodies and to form a correct picture of the rela- 
tions between matter and energy. 

Nevertheless, towards the end of ihe eighteenth 
century, progress in chemistry commenced to^ wane; 
a iie\y idea was needed to promote the development of 
experimental chemistry. The statement of the atomic 
theory hj John Dalton in 180!l proviiled the ncccssarv 
stimulus and furnished the chemist with a mental 
picture of chemical transformation which led to 
rapid developments in science. The atomic theory, 
as put forward by Dalton, state's, briefly, that each’ 
cement is composed of homc^encous atoms of which the 
a it is constant and that chemical compounds exist as 
'jbich result from the uniou of elementary 
arises l'” ® numerical proportions ; its great value 
ihT oovclty of conception than from the 

^ • introduced a method of describing chemical 
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conditions which facilitated progress. The atomic theory 
thus distracted attention from the discussions, up till 
then futile, concerning the divisibility of the atom, and 
led to this unit being visualised as the smallest partiele 
of an element which could take {tart in a cliemioal 
change ; it indicated that the molecule is the snmllc.st 
particle of matter which can have an independent exist, 
ence and directed the chemist towards the study of t]ii> 
coni])osition of the molecule. 1’he atomic theory was 
destined to become the fumlamental conception upon 
which the Avhole of the chemistry of the ninetei'ntli 
century was based ; it played sin equally important part 
in the above development of physics and became iinnio- 
diately the centre from Avhich two gn.vit directions of 
scientific progress diverged. 'I'lic following up of tliesc 
two divergent routes led to the almost complete divorce 
of chemistry from physics during a great part of tin* 
nineteenth century ; now, hoAA’ever, the two directions of 
progress are joined by such a network of cross-roads that 
it is Impassible to trace a sharp line of demarcation 
betAveen physics and chemistry. Th«? tAvo subjects are 
merelv arbitrarv divisions of one bninch of knowh’dge 
AA'hich is concerned Avith the manilestatioiis of mattju- ami 
of energy ; they have a common foundation, and their 
study has led, during these early years of the tAAciiiiidh 
century, to the formulation of a common plan Avhich may 
prove ca{>able of embracing the Avhole inanimate universe. 
The lirst direction of pmgress which may bi* brieH.'' 
considered is that Avhich chemistry htis taken. The 
acceptance of the atomic theory sugge.sts at «»ncc the 
necessity for a careful distinction IwtAvcen clemonts ami 
coinpound.s, for the determination of the number <>f 
atom.s of ditrerciit elements Avhich are combined in tbu 
molecules of compound bodies, and for the measuretneid 
of the relative Aveights of the atoms of diib‘n*nt 
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elements. The realisation of this programme led to the 
determination of the atomic weights of all the elements 
in terms of the weight of the lightest atom known, that 
of hydrogen, as unit ; it brought witli it a detailed know- 
ledge of the arrangement of the atoms in the molecules 
of several hundreds of thousands of compound bodies. It 
must be noted, however, that these results were not 
obtained w'ith the aid alone of the atomic theory as it 
w’as put forward by Dalton ; from time to time auxiliary 
theories had to Ik? introduced. 

Thus the Italian ehemist, Avogadro, from a consi- 
deration of the experimental facts, was led to put 
forward a hyj)othesis according to which equal volumes 
of all gases, under the same conditions of temperature 
and of pressui'e, contain the same number of molecules ; 
later, h’rankland added to the atomic theory the 
doctrine of valency, which postulates that the elements 
may hr classified according to the number of atoms 
of hydrogen with which one atom can enter into 
chemical combination. Tin? atom of chlorine thus 
combines with one atom of hydrogen, that of oxygen 
with two, that of nitrogen with three, and that of carbon 
with four atoms of hydrogen. 

As a result of the dev»?lopmcnt of chemistry during 
the nineteenth century, our science presented itself 20 
years ago as an almost perfect t'xaniple of the classilica- 
tion of a great mas.s of facts hy means of a logical system 
which had for its base the atomic theory. We knew 
that the compound molecule does not simply consist of a 
ntimber of atoms thruw'u together like balls in a bag, 
hut that it has an architectural arrangement which is 
perfectly detlnitu and which can be determined with 
precision. All the triumphs of motlern organic chemistry, 
the certainty with W'hich we can now ttndertake the 
synthesis of most of those complex chemical compounds 
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which are produced during animal or vegetable life, and 
the profound knowledge which we have acquired of the 
arrangement of the atoms in the complex molecule, arc 
the direct results of the assistance lent by the atomic 
theory to experimental science. It might be supposed, 
and many, in fact, have concluded, that the very perfect 
manner in Avhich the observed facts lit in with the theory 
furnishes a positive proof that tlie atomic theory is not 
merely a kind of framework into which the experimental 
observations can be conveniently arranged, but that the 
atom and the molecule really exist. I am inclined to 
believe that tlje development of chemical knowledge during 
the nineteenth century justifies belief in the absolute 
existence of atoms and molecules, but at the same time, I 
recognise that the iirgument which leads to this conclusion 
is so tortuous and so involved that doubt is legitimate. 

The second main direction of progress indicated by 
the atomic theory, although of great chemical im- 
portance, is more directly concerned with physics than 
with chemistry. Ortlinarily, three states of mnttc^r are 
distinguished, tin; solid, the liquid and the gaseous. All 
gases have the same compressibility and the same co- 
efficient of thermal dilatation, apart from certain small 
but very important discrejMincie.s ob.s«!rved in every 
specitic case ; the corpuscular theory of Hoyle led the 
mathematician Hernouilli in th«5 eighteenth century to 
sketch out a kinetic theory of gase.s, in accordance with 
which a gas is ntgarded as made up of molecules which 
are constantly in movement. Kach gaseous molecuh* 
is the seat of a certain quantity of kinetic energy or 
energy of movement ; it is constantly in motion and 
rebound.s incessantly from the other molecules which it 
encounters on its path. 

The preasuro exerted by a confined gas is the sum 
of the repeated shocks of the molecules upon the 
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walls of the containing vessel. When the kinetic 
energy is increased as the result of a rise of 
temperature, the pressure exerted by the gas increases 
as a result of the reinforcement of molecular bombard* 
ment. Although a molecule is minute in size, it 
possesses a certain weight and, like every ponderable 
object, is subject to the law's of gravity. The molecules 
of a gas repel each other by reason of their kinetic 
energy, but at the same time they are draw’ii together as 
the result of an attraction exerted ttetween them. In a 
gas the repulsive force dominates the attractive force ; 
any quantity w'hatsoever of a gas thus fills a vessel of 
any dimensions, lint if the temperature falls, the 
kinetic energy may diminish to such a point as to become 
dominated by the cohesive forces ; the free movement of 
the molecules is then checked, the gas becomes a liquid, 
and the molecules no longer relwund, but are only able 
to slide one over the other. A further fall in tempera- 
ture, accompanied by a corresponding diminution of the 
kinetic energy, leads to an almost complete predominance 
of the cohesive forces and the liquid becomes a solid. 

This hiisty sketch of our theoretical ideas concerning 
the three states of niatt«?r excites one important retlection. 
The considcrntioii of the three states of matter indicates 
that several conceptions are involved. The dimensions 
of the molecu]e.s, the quantities of energy which reside 
in them, and the attraction exerei.sed l)etween them, each 
play a part. All these, however, are susceptible to rigid 
mathematical treatment ; even the deviations from the 
simple laws w'hich determine the behaviour of giises 
lend themselves to mathematical development. The 
facility w'ith which the kinetic theory of the three 
states of matter can lie treated mathematically 
had led to the theory being developed in perfectly orderly 
sequence and each step forward had been taken almost 
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without contentious comment. Whilst the chemists of 
the nineteenth century were called upon to establish their 
theoretical conclusions hy the methods of pure lo^c, thr 
great mathematical physicists, Clerk ]Vra.xwell, Clausius, 
van der IVaals and others, Avcre able to bring to the 
perfection of the kinetic theory all the |>owerful wea])ons 
of modern inatbematics. Thermodynamics, founded by 
Carnot, developed by Kelvin, and amplitied by Willard 
Gibbs, assisted in the establishment of the kinetic theory. 

A great widening in of the scientific horizon resulted 
from the mathematical study of the three states of matter. 
We owe to it the perfecting of the steam engine and of 
the internal conbustion engine, the manufacture of nitric 
acid from atmos]>heric air, and many other achievcnn'iits 
which have exercised a profound and far-rea<‘hing influ- 
ence on all terrestrial affairs. 

Tlie kinetic theory, as wo know it to-day, provides ;i 
method for calculating almost all the fundamental con- 
stant.'-! connected with gases, 'flms we can determine the 
actual dimensions of atoms and of molecules, their speed.s 
of movement, and tin; quantity of energy re.sident in each 
one of these tiny particles. We have already noted thaf 
Avogadro postulated that equal volumes of different ga.s»*s 
under similar conditions of temperatur*; and prcs.sure 
contain the same numlier of molecules; it is further 
obvious that the molecular weight in grammes, no matter 
of what sulKstances, simple or compound, must contain 
the same number of molecules. This numlier, which is 
called Avogadro’s constant, can bt? deduced by the aid of 
the kinetic theory from exact exp«}rimcntal olwervafions 
made upon the gases. The mathematical interpretation 
of measurements of the viscosity of gases assigns to 
Avogadro’s constant a value of 62 X 10“ ; we shall see later 
that other and quite different methods of calculating the 
same constant lead to approximately identical valut«- 
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Many other examples of the stimulus exerted upon the 
physical sciences by the atomic theory in the second direc* 
tion involved in the mathematical treatment of the kine- 
tic theory mi^ht be quoted. The agreement between the 
experimental results and the theoretical anticipations is 
so complete that wu arc tempted once again to conclude 
that the atomic theory represents an objective truth, but 
in the second, just as in the first direction emanating 
from the atomic theory, it has l>een necessary to make 
successive additions of new hypotheses to the original 
form ; and although the agr«?ement between practice and 
llieory has always h(‘en so close, it cannot he denied that 
the delinit*' proof of the objective existence of atoms and 
molecules escaped the scientific investigators of the nine- 
teenth century. In si)ite of the brilliant work of our 
predecessors, these latter passed away Avithout establish- 
ing the discontinuity of matter with .such a precision as 
alone coul i lead to absolute conviction ; up till the end 
of tlu> nineteenth century they were occupied in modify- 
ing the atomic theory so as to bring it more completely 
into agreement with the facts. 

T.et us noAv consider the improvements which have 
taken pkace in this uncertain situation during the last 
twenty years. In 1>'27 the Knglish botanist, llrown, on 
examining under the microscope minute particles of 
matter susp<Mided in water, observed tht*- tiny solid frag- 
ments to he in pcrptdual and disorganised agitation. 
This extraordinary phenomenon is observed with .all kinds 
of minute particles suspended in the most diverse liquid.s ; 
it can he seen without difliciilty in a sus]H'nsion of gam- 
in water. Many explanations of the llrownian 
movement were ntt'imptcd prior to the eommenceinent 
^f the twentieth eentury ; variations in the .surrounding 
f®mperature, the action of light or of currents of air, and 
the shaking of tho apparatus, were suggested as possible 
6 
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causes but in the end the conclusion was drawn that the 
movement of these microscopic particles is the result of 
blows received from the liquid molecules. The kinetic 
theory tells us that a cubic millimetre of water contains 
about 3 X 10*° molecules, the rapidity of the movement 
of which at the ordinary temperature is more than ten 
times that of an express train ; the blow which a molecule 
of water gives on striking an enormously larger solid 
particle suffices to move this latter from its place. The 
study of the Brownian movement, indeed, brings us into 
closer personal contact with the molecule itself than did 
all the efforts of nineteenth century science ; whilst the 
application of mathematical and logical methods to pliysi- 
cal and chemical observations led to a belief in the vali- 
dity of the molecular and atomic theory, the direct action 
of the molecules can be seen to-day in the spectacle of 
solid particles dispersed in all directions by a molecular 
bombardment. Improvements in the technique of the 
study of the Brownian movement and advances in the 
mathematical treatment of the experimental observations 
have of late vielded a rich harvest : one illustration mav 

■r ' • 

be given to show the manner in which knowledge has lieen 
extended by the study of this siiliject. The molecules 
of a gas are mutually repelled by resison of their kinetic 
energy, and are at the same time attracted because 
they are subject to the action of gravity like every other 
ponderable object ; the gaseous molecules are subject 
further to terrestrial attraction, and it is this which 
retains our atmosphere. Above the earth’s surface the 
atmospheric density diminishes with the height acconling 
to a law which i.s perfectly well-defined by the kinetic 
theory ; the conditions which hold in a gas are precisely 
similar to those which exist in a suspension of gamboge 
particles in water. The molecular bombardment disperses 
the solid particles, whilst gravity attracts them towards 
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the bottom of the containing vessel. Although an atmos* 
phere of hydrogen would retain an appreciable concentra- 
tion at a height of some kilometres above the earth, 
whilst a suspension of Brownian particles is not 
appreciably dispersed more than several millimetres above 
the bottom of the containing cell, the same law connects 
atmospheric concentration and Brownian concentration 
with the height. The study of the Brownian movement 
thus lends itself to the calculation of the physical constants 
of gases by means of the kinetic theory just as well as 
does the study of the gases. Measurements made upon 
the dispersion of the Brownian particles at different 
heights thus enable us to calculate the Avogadro constant. 
This calculation gives the ' value C6 X 10“ which agrees 
sufficiently well with that deduced from the study of the 
existence of the molecule ’ which wc cannot see, as of 
gaseous viscosity to * make us just as certain of existence 
of the Brownian particle * which we observe in perpetual 
movement under the microscope. The Trench chemist 
Jean Perrin, who devoted himself for 20 years to the 
study of the Brownian movement, gave us this beautiful 
verification of the atomic theorj'. 

We may now pass from these results, without concerning 
ourselves with other equally striking examples wiiich result 
from the mathematical treatment of the Brownian move- 
ment, to review' considerations of an entirely different 
order. Whilst the end of the nineteenth century left us in 
possession of very detailed and fruitful theoretical views 
concerning the constitution of matter, the new century 
found us in presence of a mass of experimental facts 
which did not fall within the scheme of the atomic theory, 
although at the same time intimately related to the 
constitution of matter. At every epoch in the history 
of science the prime importance of discrejuint and incom- 
prehensible observations has been recognised ; they have 
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always'served as a starting point for those imaginativu 
speculations which are the only source of progress. 

In 1815 an English doctor, Praut, stated that the 
atomic weights of the elements are all simple multiples of 
that of hydrogen ; a more careful study proved this asser- 
tion to he false, but it had to l)e admitted that the atoniie 
weights of a large numl)er of known elements apjn'oxi- 
mate to whole numbers. Lsiter, Newlands showed that 
on cutting up a list of the elements arranged in the order 
of their atomic weights into series of eight, the 
corresponding members of the different series prestuitcd 
obvious similarities of chemical behaviour ; this obsm'va- 
tion was extended hy Mendeleeff, who in puf 

forward the periodic classification of tlie eliMiienfs and 
showed that an intimate relationship exists between Ihe 
atomic weights and the properties of the ehnnents. 

The directive tendency of such observations was re- 
cognised even by I’rout ; if a detinif(> periodic relationship 
can l)e established between the afomie weights and fho 
properties of th»? elements, it iMU-omes almost iinperativn to 
conclude that the atoms of ditferent ebmuMitsare eoinpoimd 
bodies built up from tlie .same jwimary maferi/ils. ( )nce ihi> 
idea w accepted, the duty devolves u])on us of seeking 
to penetrate behind Dalton’s llu*f»ry and of learning the 
details of the architect un? of the elementary atoms. A 
century had passed away since I’rout stafttd Jus conviefioii 
that the atom is not a ])rimary unit, hut it is only during 
the last few years that the definite proof of his thesis 
has been given. Hetween 1880 and 181)0 Sir IVilliani 
Crookes showed that when a high potential electric 
discharge pas.ses through a rarified gas, a phenomenon 
occurs whicli cannot ho connected with any properly of 
the three stiites of matter known np to that date ; Crookes, 
in fact, described a fourth state of matter, and his experi- 
mental work led later to the discovery of tlie X-rays by 
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Rdntgen. In 1897, Sir J. J. Thomson showed that 
when an electric discharge passes through a rarided gas, 
a stream of particles, charged with negative electricity 
and moving with great velocity, emanates from the 
cathode ; these pirticles, which are termed electrons, 
are immensely smaller than the* atom of hydrogen, the 
most minute pirticle of matter hitherto distinguished. 
A-lmost at the same lime, the discovery of the element 
argon by Lord Rayleigh led Sir William Ramsay to recog- 
nise the terrestrial existence of the eleiinnit helium which 
had been discf)vered in the sun’s atmosphere by Sir 
.loseph Lockyor in 1 MM). Tl was shown that argon and 
holi 'in belong to a new family f»f (.‘lenients possessing 
the special character of appearing t«) he comphdely devoid 
of chemictil pro])erties. It may he added here that at 
thcendof thenineteeiith century experinumtal philosophy 
was still faced with the old enigma that energy, 
postulaieii as being eonlinuons and imptiulerable, 
acts upon matter, recognised as discontinuous and 
ponderable; the ai>parent insolubility of the problem 
of action at a distance maintained for centuries a breach 
between the physical sci<‘nc<‘s and abstract philosophy. 

These are very brietly the principal questions which 
presented themstdves as being elos«dy associated with our 
conceptions of tin’ constitution of matter, but which were 
not embraced bv our theories. The nineteenth centurv 
left us as a legacy this great accumulathm of uncorrelated 
experimental facts ; the moment of a great expansion in 
our knowledge of the ultimate structure of matter was 
rapidly approaching. 

After the discovery of radio-activity by Rccquorel, 
Mme. Curie produc'sd the expi'rimental proof that a new 
element which she had discovered, radium, jiossessos pro- 
perties entirely different from any previously observed ; 
from cry material, no matter what, containing 
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this element there emanates continuouslj a gaseous 
substance which renders the surrounding space 
a conductor of electricity. In 1903 Bamsay and 
Soddy showed that when the gaseous emanation from 
radium is preserved, the element helium is produced. 
Thus, for the first time, one of the most frequent dreams 
of the alchemists, that of the transmutation of the 
elements, was realised hy tlie production of the gaseous 
element helium from a metallic element, radium. As a 
result of these astounding discoveries it became clear, as 
Sir J. J. Thomson had long suspected, that the atom is 
an electrical structure. Whilst at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century Dalton placed the atomic theory 
upon a solid foundation, we are able a century later to 
state a suh-atomic theory, supporting our conclusions on 
even stronger experimental grr>un(ls. This new conception, 
which may he termed the electronic theory of matter, 
can be defined in the following terms ; the atom of a 
chemical element possesses a complex structure ; it is 
formed of a nucleus, which carries a charge of positive 
electricity, and of an external domain, which contains a 
sufficient number of particles of negative electricity to he 
in equilibrium with the charge carried by tbe nucleus. 
We owe this mode of definition to Sir Ernest Kutherfonl ; 
it results from the di.scovery that electricity, like matter, 
posscs.ses a granular structure. The electronic theory 
carries with it the conception that the atoms of the chemi- 
cal elements are built up from almost infinitely smaller 
atoms of positive and of negative elctricity ; these ultimate 
units may be termed the positive and negative electrons. 
£xi)erimental measurements show that the nucleus 
is of dimensions which are minute in comparison with 
those of the atom itself ; the diameter of the nucleus 
is about fjrlifif of that of the atom. The mass of 
the atom is almost entirely a property of the atomic 
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nucleus, and is proportional to the number of atoms of 
positive electricity contained in the nucleus. Since 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom only contains one unit 
of positive electricity, the atomic weight of an element is 
equal to the number of positive electrons contained in the 
nucleus. The nucleus contains, in general, negative iis 
well as positive electrons ; the number of positive electrons 
minus the number of negative electrons present in the 
nucleus gives the electric charge of the latter in fundamen* 
tal units, and is called the atomic number. 

Directly the electronic theory is applied to the inter- 
pretation of the great body of known facts which are 
connected with the atomic tht‘ory but which are yet not 
embraced by it, it is seen that all 1h»*so previously in- 
explicable observations commence to fall into orderly 
arrangement. Tims, the classical work of Jfoselcy in 
1913 revealed that the conception of the atomic number 
possesses a quite extraordinary signitication. When 
the known elements are arrange<l in the order of their 
atomic weight"* and then numbered consecutively, each 
receives its atomic number — the numh(>r which repre.sents 
the clectriciil charge carried by the atomic nucleus, 
^loseley showed further that the atomic number is 
quantitatively related in a very simple manner to the 
X-ray spectrum characteristic of the clement. 

These new' conceptions are conveniently elucidated by 
the quotation of a few illustrations. The atomic weight 
and the atomic number of the liuhlest element known, 
hydrogen, are both unity. The atomic nucleus thus con- 
sists of one positive electron and the external atomic 
domain contains one negative electron in electrical 
equilibrium with the nucleus. A brief ex]>lnnation is 
here called for. The element hydrogen consists, in the 
free state, of molecules each comjtosed of two atoms, 
whilst the free hydrogen atom would consist of but one 
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atom or unit of positive electricity ; the free hydrogen 
atom corresponds, in fact, to the hydrogen ion of the 
chemist, which acts as carrier of the electric current 
during electrolysis of the aqueous solution of an acid. 
Whilst the free liydrogcn atom is only the positive nucleus, 
namely, an atom of jMjsitive electricity, the hydrogen 
molecuhf consists of two such nuclei with two negative 
electrons in orbital movement about them. In the 
atom of helium, of atomic weight four and of 
atomic numher two. the nucleus is composed of four 
positive and two negative electron.s, whilst tin* 
external atomic domain contains two negative (rh‘ctroiis 
in equilibrium with the nuclear charge of two units. 'J'he 
most comi>lo.\ element known to us, uranium, has the 
atomic weight (»f 2:is and the atomic num1)er 02. The 
positive nucleus thus contains 2;{>< positive and lit) 
negative electrons, the latter numher being that luressary 
to give the nucleus a positive charge of S>2, iu e(|uili- 
hrium with the 02 ueg.ative eleelrous eontaiiied iu the 
external atomic domain. 

We can now proceed to interpret the radioactive 
changes of radium iu the liirht of the eleetrouic theory. 
The experimental study' of this remarkahle subject shows 
that radium, or any material which contains this element, 
continuously einits four characteristic products, namely, 
a ga.seous emanation, oc -partich?s, ^-iMir tides and y-rays. 
The gaseous em:iuation in due course changes into a lu’W 
solid element, radiiim*A, and amonirsl the products ol 
all these chaug(;s, helium is found. Ilutherfonl was 
the first to prove that the ee-pai1ielo is merely the 
rapidly moving atomic ntideus of helium; the oe qKirticle 
is thus the helium atom deprived of its external domain, 
tliat is to .sfiy, is a nuclear body composed of 
positive and two negative electrons. The /t-psirtid** 
has been identified as the negative electron in rapid 
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inorement and the y-rays are merely X-rays of very 
long vrave-length. 

The first phase of the atomic disintegration of radium 
consists in the violent expulsion from the nucleus of an 
ec -particle, leaving a gaseous element, the radium emana- 
tion. Since the atomic weight of radium is 220, and the 
atomic number is S8, the removal of one oc -particle, from 
the nucleus should yield an element, the radium emana- 
tion, of an atomic weight four units less, 222, and the 
atomic number SO, two units less. The oc -particle is 
expelled from the radium nucleus Avith a velocity of about 
l.>,000 kilometres per second and partly by reason of this 
fact, is endowed with intense chemical activity ; during 
its flight the oc -particle combines with two free negatiA'c 
electrons and l)ccomes thereby converted into an atom of 
helium, the element which llamsay and Soddy discovered 
among the disintegration products of radium. The velo- 
city Avith A. hich this first step in the radium transforma- 
tion proceeds has been dctermiiual by very delicate 
methods devised by llutlierford ; it is conA'cniently defined 
by stating the time Avhich elapses before one-half of a 
given (piaiility of radium has passed through this phase. 
This, the period of half transformation, is about 1,000 
years for the conAcrsion of radium into radium emanation. 
The emanation in turn undergoes change ; an oc -particle 
is expelled from the atom Avith production of a solid 
element, radium-A, of atomic Aveight 21S and atomic 
number SI, and in this change the period of half-trans- 
formation is four days. 

Badiuin-A next changes by the expulsion of an oc -par- 
ticle into Radium-B, of atomic Avcight 21 1 and atomic 
numl)er 82, the half-transformation period being three 
minutes. llodium- iJ then undergot?.s atomie disintegration 
Mid becomes converted into Radium-C Avith a half-trans- 

lormatior {mriod of 27 minutes but this change is 

7 
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accompanied by the expulsion of a /^-particle. Badium-C 
therefore has the same atomic weight, 214, as Badium-B, 
but its atomic number is one unit higher, namely, 83. 

I dare not detain you longer by a discussion of nil 
the stages of atomic disintegration which the radioactive 
elements of the radium series are passing through but it 
must be noted that the passage from radium to Badiuni-C 
represents but a small portion of a long series of radio- 
active transformations which have been studied experi- 
mentally and which arc indicated in the accompanying 
diagram. It will be seen that Uraniuin-T, the elcniont 
of highest atomic weight, namely, 238, and of atomic 
number, 92, is the earliest known ance.stor of Katlium, 
and that it becomes converted into T'raniuin-X' hv 
the expulsion of an ee -p:irticlc ; the half-transformalinn 
period is al)out 30,000,000,000 years. 

tJranium-X' then changes into rraniiun-X- by emis- 
sion of a ^-particle and the long series of subsequent 
radioactive transformations results in the tinal produc- 
tion of Actinium-D, of atomic weight 200 and atomic 
number 82. As shown in the table, these transforma- 
tions are consecutive hut at certain stages the series 
bifurcates, one element yielding two new radioactivt; 
products. 

Two main scries of radioactive transformations have 
l)een hitherto explored, the one tieginning with IJraniuin 
and the other with 'i’horium ; no junction between the 
two scries has been discovered but, so far m is known at 
present, the end product of both is the element lead ot 
atomic number 82. 

Although those two series are the only ones yet 
studied in detail indications are plentiful that atomic 
disintegration is not confined to the elements composing 
them. It has been recently found that the clement 
rubidium is radioactive and becomes converted into the 
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element strontium, of atomic number 38, the half-trans- 
formation period being about 10" years; the elements 
cccsium and potassium, which are intimately related 
to rubidium, ought to behave in a similar manner. 
If the transmutability of rubidium, cocsium and 
potassium is admitted it must bo concluded that atomic 
disintegration is a general property of the elements ; 
this conclusion is, in my opinion, more strongly indicated 
by an entirely different line of argument. 

It has been seen that the expulsion of an k - particle 
is accompanied by a diminution of tlu! atomic weight of 
four units and of the atomic num1)er of two units, whilst 
the loss of a /}-particle by the nucleus leaves the atomic 
weight unchanged but increases the atomic number by 
two units. The nuclear expulsion of both an and a 
^-particle, either in one or in consecutive stages, will 
thus leave the atomic number unchanged but will 
diminish the atomic weight by four units. The table 
reveals seviral eases of elements of different atomic 
weights bui of tlie same atomic number which have 
been derived in this manner. 

Elements of the same atomic number but of different 
atomic weights are termed isotopes and their study 
reveals a fundamental property of the atomic number. 
Isotopic elements possess, so far as we are aware, identical 
chemical properties ; they show almost identical spectra 
and are only distinguishable in properties associated 
with mass, such as the atomic w'eight and the density. 
The atomic numlmr is thus the most characteristic factor 
in the determination of the chemical properties of an 
elenrent ; wo shall see later, however, that another factor 
plays an even more important part in defining a chemical 
element. 

The three elemmits of smallest atomic number noted 
w the table namely, 81, produced during the series of 
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atomic disintegrations of Uranium and Thorium, each 
change further by the expulsion of a /s-porticle ; as Soddy 
has remarked, if this final phase were accompanied hy 
the separation of an <>-particle, isotopes of gold of atomic 
number, 79, would have resulted, but since it is brought 
about by the less frequent operation of expelling n 
/3-particle, the products are isotopes of lead with th(i 
atomic numl)er, 82. Uranium thus yields ns final dis- 
integration products, actinium-]) and radium-G which 
represent isotopes of lead of atomic weight 200 and am 
possibly identical; thorium gives as the final product, 
thorium-D, an isotope of lead of atomic weight 20S. 
It is of especial interest to note that the atomic weights 
of these two forms of lead have 1)een experimentally 
determined, the one by Soddy and the other by llieliards, 
and that the found values are approximately 200 and 
208 respectively. 

The proof of the formation of isotopic elemtmls as 
products of the atomic disintegration «)f the radioactive 
elements is now complete; it has lw*en possible also to 
obtain a glimpse of the radioactive change of riibidima, 
although the change proceeds so slowly that our present 
experimental meth<Kls are scarcely dedicate imongh to 
respond to its effects. The mecdianism of radicKietivc 
change is known and the reason for the existence of 
isotopic elements is understood ; both depend upon 
the expulsion of «- and /f-particles from the atomic 
nucleus. It is evident th;it if the existence of isotopic 
elements outside the series of radiojictive elements already 
known could be proved we should have at least the right 
to suspect that all the known elements are either under- 
going radioactive change or are the final products of 
such change. It would l)e almost legitimate for us to 
picture to ourselves the whole universe, after the expira- 
tion of some geologically immense period of time, as built 
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up from an entirely new set of elements ; it may well 
that the elements which now compose our solar system 
represent but a small pitch in a gigantic net-work of 
radioactive transmutations, a patch which is progressively 
changing its position in the network by the disappear- 
ance of some elements and the appearance of new ones. 

Daring the last few years, xVston, at Cambridge, has 
produced definite proofs that many elements outside those 
series previously recognised as radioactive, are present 
on the etirtli as mi.vturcs of several isotopes. Thus 
chlorine, the atomic weight of which was determined 
with such precision by Stas as ffo-J-tl, is a mixture of two 
isotopes of atomic weights 3.^ and 37 with, in all 
prolmbility, a third of atomic weight, 39. He has also 
shown that the element krypton as we know it of 
atomic w<5ight, 82*92, is a mixture of six isotopes of 
atomic weights 78, h(), 82, 83, 84 and 8<). In some cases, 
such as in that of mercury, the partial separation of the 
component isotopes has been elTeeted. Aston’s proof of 
the existence of isotopes outside the known series of 
riulioiictive elements is highly signiticant ; it suggests 
that all the known elements are subject to atomic 
disintegration. 

Another imporbint reflection here presents itself. 
The atomic nucleus of a radioactive element often 
contains more than 2C() positive and 100 negative 
electrons ; in spite, however, «)f this great complexity of 
atomic composition, each eonsecutivt* radioactive change 
is of the utmost simplicity ami proceeds steadily without 
being influenced by any terrestrial agency. It must tlicre- 
fore be concluded that the atomic nucleus, even when 
of the greatest complexity of composition, is a mechanism 
of perfectly definite design ; the fact that the atomic 
nucleus is a piec* of moving machinery which perhwms 
a simple operation such as the expulsion of an oc • or a 
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/9-particle with unchangeable regularity’, is very striking. 
It shows that wo must consider not only the numbers of 
positive and negative electrons present in the nucleus but 
also the definite architectural plan in accordance with 
which those components are arranged within the atomic 
nucleus. In view of this conclusion it is not surprising 
to find that two distinct elements which are identical in 
their atomic weight and atomic number, hut which are 
entirely different in other properties are occasionally 
produced during radioactive changes. Thus, two elements 
of atomic weight, 230, and atomic numl)er, 90, are known ; 
the one is ionium which changes into radium by the 
expulsion of an oe 'particlo with a hnlf>transforniation 
period of about 100,000 years, whilst the other is uraniuni- 
Y which yields ekatantalum (protoactinium, I’a) by the 
expulsion of a y9*particlu with a half«tninsformation period 
of alx)ut a day and a half. 

In order that some clearness of vision may bo con- 
served amongst all these complications, it is useful to 
lay dotvn a few definitions. 

T/ie a/own of u chemhud elcmrut all hare Ihe same mass 
and are identical in alomic number ami in Ihe arrangemnd 
of Ihe componente of the atomic nucleus. Two elements are 
isotopic if they hare different atomic iceiyhls but the same 
atonvc number. Tsonieric isotopes arc elements which are 
identical in atomic weight and in atomic number but are of 
different nuclear constitutions. 

The consideration of a list of atomic w'oights, referred 
to that of hydrogen as unity, show's that a largo propor- 
tion depart but little from whole numbers. When the 
atomic weights are calculated on the assumption that 
that of oxygen is 10, the dcpttrturc from whole numbers 
becomes in many cases even smaller, but in such a table 
the atomic weight of hydrogen imeomes 1008. Since 
the electronic theory affirms tliat the atomic w’oight is the 
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number of atoms of positive electricity contaiucd in tbe 
atomic nucleus, it urould be expected that the atomic 
weight of each element, as just defined, should be a whole 
number. As Aston has shown, the elements as we know 
them arc often mixtures of several isotopes. The observed 
atomic weight is naturally the weighted mean of those 
of the constituent isotopes ; the atomic weight of a true 
chemical element is always a whole number, hydrogen 
presenting the sole exception. No quantitative explana* 
tion has yet been given for the slight deviation from the 
law presented by hydrogen ; it is probably to lx$ sought in 
the unique character of hydrogen and in the modern 
view that energy is a form of matter. 

The oe 'particle of mass four is expelled from the radium 
atomic nucleus with a velocity of about 20,000 kilometres 
per second ; travelling at this speed it may cover a con- 
siderable path in a gas before being stopped. A very 
l)oautiful method has l)ecn devised bv "Wilson in 
Cambridge for rendering visible the track of the moving 
oc -particle. The oe -psirticle, carrying its positive charge is 
capable of removing particles from the gaseous molecules 
which it encounters in its passjige converting the latter 
into charged imrticlcs and thus rendering the surrounding 
space an electrical conductor : it can also jmss suiTiciently 
near to the atomic nucleus of a gas particle to rupture 
the atomic nucleus by the force of its im^Kict. This last 
eventuality will natumlly Ihj of rare occurrence because 
the total sjKice occupied by the atomic nuclei is not more 
than one-niilliouth of the volume occupied by a gas at 
ordinary temperatures and pressures. Butherford has 
recently shown that on bombanling nitrogen or one of its 
compounds by « -particles the atomic nucleus i.s fractured 
with production of hydrogen and of an isotope of helium 
having an atomic weight of three ; similar oWervations 
bee.i made upon oxygen. These important results 
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open up an entirely fresh held of investigation tluit, 
namely, of the effect of shattering the atomic nuclei of 
the elements in general by impact with an ee -particli;. 
They indicate that the atomic nucleus of nitrogen can 
he broken up into four nuclei of isotopic helium and 
two of hydrogen and thus suggest a possible method 
for determining the architecturul ]>lan of the atomic 
nucleus. 

Up to the present we have eonsidei'ed principally tlic 
constitution and properties of tiic atomic nucleus ; this 
latter represents the minute dynamic centre of a relatively 
large external atomic domain in which lu'gative electrons 
are arrangwl. Accordins? to Bohr, these negative electrons 
are distributed in one or more series, thi> members of 
which are in orbital movement about tiie nucleus; 
these series of electrons thus form rings which 
.seem to be concentric and to lie in the same 
plane. Bohr’s conce])tion, modilied by (»thers, has led 
the mathematicians to underbike the study of the 
i-elative stability of the various modes of arrangenieiit 
possible and this has already led to the discovery of 
important quantitative relationships which exist betwiTii 
the constitution of the atom and the spectrum of the 
element. We can already imrceive, although but dindy, 
the licginnings of a development of our knowledge of tlie 
more intimate structure of the atom which should eluci- 
date many olwcure chemical problem.s, such for instaticc, 
as those which nffer to the principles determining the 
constitution of organic subsUtnees. 

It is curious that, notwithstanding the difference of 
epoque, the electronic theory is developing, and its conse- 
quences are unfolding thetnHidves,-in precisely the 
way as w<is the case, a century ago, with the atomic 
theory ; in the early days of the latter the molecule was 
regarded merely as a disorderly aggregate of atoms ami 
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it was not until much later that the molecule was per- 
ceived to be an orderly edifice of which the structural 
details could be discerned. The conditions which pre- 
vailed at the birth of the two theories were, however, 
very dissimilar. The elder one was advanced at a moment 
when the experimental methods of the chemist were but 
poorly developed and was called upon to elucidate the 
immense complexity of structure presented by organic 
compounds. 1’ho newer theory deals chiefly with energy 
relationships and the possible combinations of electrical 
atoms ; unlike the atomic theory it lends itself imme- 
diately to mathematical treatment. In spite of the 
complexity of the questions w'hich arise, the task imposed 
upon us is less overwhelming than that which faced our 
pr(.*deccssors a century ago ; we may expect, with every 
cionfidence, to witness the complete development of the 
electronic theory within a very f«?w years* time. 

The t‘lec*^ronic theory furnishes an independent and 
very accurate method for determining the Avogadro 
constant ; from his nieasureinents of the electric charge 
carri(>d by the atom of electricity, Millikan has calcu- 
lated this constant as (tO C;} X 10 with a possible error 
of one in a thousand. This value is of the same order as 
the less exact values deduced from tin* liehavinur of gases 
and the study of the Brownian movement. 

Distinet indications are already to l>e seen that a still 
more fundamental theory will at no distant date become 
the Imsis of the electron theory just as the latter is now 
the foundation of the atomic theory. The study of 
radkuictivity has shown how the most complex eheinical 
elements, uranium and thorium, iindergo series of nuclear 
disintegrations which finish with their complete conversion 
into helium and i8ol< pes of lead ; e.aeh step iii these long 
series of transmutations is accomiwuiied by the liberation 
of enormous quantities of energy. The mathematical 
8 
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study of tlie properties of energy and of radioactive 
matter lead to the remarkable conclusion that the 
mass of a body is measured by the total energy of which 
it is the seat ; each gramme of matter represents a quan- 
tity of energy equal to that liberated during the burnin» 
of about 3,000 tons of eoal. Every chemical change 
brought about in the laboratory is therefore accompanied 
by a change of mass ; the old law of the conservation of 
mass can lie no longer retained although our experimental 
methods are not delicate enough to reveal the diminution 
of mass which results from the liberation of energy during 
a chemical reaction. Although radium throws oiV ev(‘rv 
two days as much energy as would be obtained by hurn- 
ing its own weight of coal, the loss of mass which accom- 
panies the radioactive eonvershm of uranium into helium 
and lead is only about one-ten thousandth of the mass of 
the uranium. It can already be pcrceive<l, althou!,'!! 
perhaps not <pute clearly, that «)ur whole conception of 
the inanimate univer.se will in due course repose iqm 
one ultimate entity, energy, which is granular in struc- 
ture and which, by it.s diverse inodes of manifestation 
and of arrangement, leads t<i tin* ehiboration of all the 
complex organ isiit ion of the universe. 

We are to a certain extent checked in our efforts to 
elucidate the great problem of the constitution of matter 
by the insufficiency of thi? cxpfwimental means at our 
disposal. The liighest temperature cihtainable on the 
earth, that of the electric arc, does not attain 1000, the 
temperature of the sun i.s only about (JooO' but in the 
great nebulic, some of which have a diameter Iarg<‘r than 
that of the whole solar system, temperatures of over 
16000’’ are to be observed. Spectroscopic observations 
show that elements unknown on the earth exist in th^ 
vast spaces; these distant regions are the crucibles*" 
which our terrestrial elements are created and destroye . 
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During the past hour I have attempted to place before 
you a very brief, and I fear a very imperfect, sketch of 
the manner in which Chemistry and Physics, once so 
separated in aim and in conception, have now become 
entirelv at one in their reading of the problems before 
them and in their views concerning the nature of matter 
and energy. The problems with which we are still faced 
will be solved by the combined efforts of the chemist, the 
physicist and the mathematician; this University has 
already gained a recognised position as a centre of re- 
search in the natural sciences and in mathematics ; we 
mav look forward with confident anticipation to seeing 
the names of its graduates take a prominent place in the 
history of what will he the greatest achievement of con- 
temporary natural philosophy, namely, the proof of the 
reality of atomic structure and the demonstration that 
the atom of energy is the ultimate structural unit of all 
inanimate nature. 
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LAFCADIO HEARN ' 

It is probable that more books have been written about 
Japan in recent years than any other country, but few Avill 
deny that out of that vast accumulation of publications the 
work of Lafoadio Hearn is pre-eminent. When we survey his 
twelve books devoted to the study of the Land of the Gods— 
from those first glowing impressions in Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan to his critical masterpiece, Japan : An Literpretatm, 
we are conscious of having come in touch with one who has 
not only told us more about Japan than any other wrilt;r, hut 
who has at the same time presented liis material in a rich, 
poetic and sensitive style that is irrosistihh^ in its eharni. 

Hearn has been described as a sentimentalist by iho.<ic 
who are not familiar with his hitini; comments in lererenie 
to the majority of young Japanese men who a{)e the we.st ami 
ridicule the Spirit of Old Japan. Ueligious people have taken 
objection to his attitude towards Christianity. Others hare 
lamented that he was too much under the iniluence of llurlu'rt 
Spencer. Hr. Gould has descrilxid Hearn as lacking in 
originality and devoid of gtmius. Muck-rak<‘S have been hiuy 
stirring up his youthful follies, and some American critics can 
do no better than describe Hearn as an Oriental Edgar Allan 
Poe. 

Yone Noguchi was right when he observed that “you 
must have another Hearn to understand Lafeadio Ue;irn.” He 
writes : “we never talk of Hearn’s personality here; it is 

* Thp [MisaKe occnrn in a Ivttur I rnscivvd from Mr. Chantiini; Arnold, n ki><> "fOie 

poet. 

THe UorXcM nf J/rarn, pahliHlicil hy Kpruii l*au1, Mni'niillaii, llnriwr, niul ron.'stiiM'’- 
Tht Life and Lettera of Lafeadio //c/ira, liy Klun1)o(h Uifllniid, 2 void., Coti-stalilc.'- 
The Japanene Letters of iMfendio Uearn, cditi'd liy ninluiKl, 

Concerning Lafradio Hearn^ by (tfor^rf M. (ioulil, FihIkt riiwiii. 

Lafeadio Hearn in Japan, by Voue XAffttclii, with Hra. Lafeadio » 

Elkin MatkewH. 
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enough to have his books ; — and we have only to burn incense 
before his grave and read a autra, if wc cannot say anything 
good about him in public.” Such a method is not adopted in 
the offices of our literary journals, and Western admirers of 
Hearn’s work no longer indulge in msthetic performances so 
delightfully parodied in Patience. We must track our great 
ones down, and in our haste we forget to carry lilies or to 
bum incense. “ They will cut us up like pigs when we’re 
gone”' said Edwin Arnold to Tennyson, but in trying to 
portray something of the personality of Hearn, I have no 
intention of making a gory mess of the business by presenting 
a picture remotely resembling tin? pig-killing scene in J\ide the 
Obscure. His character was so sensitive, so wayward, so eerie, 
so child-like, so wKipiHjd alKMit with mystery, that no one so 
far has lieen abb? to describe him with any degr(*e of complete- 
ness. We can fathom his genius to a certain extent, but the 
man himself we do not know, and when we recall his own 
conception of personality— a man who is the sum-total of 
billions of pjist lives — it is not surprising that we get a little 
fogged in attempting to work out the problem. Even Mrs. 
Hearn’s wonderful reminiscences of her husband are illusive, 
for we only catch a glimpse of this shy, fleeting figure. 
Hearn’s letters, full of charm a'< they are, tell us little about 
his personality. They arc only intimate so far as they reveal 
the writer. He is content, especially in his letters to Professor 
Basil Hall Chamlmrlain, to write about his work and his 
reading, and he does so with such minute detail, with such 
frank enthusiasm and such pimet rating criticism, that we are 
able to realise the influences that so considerably helped to 
mould his tense and delicate style. No letters have hitherto 
appeared that so illuminate the inner workings of the literary 
mind. 

Hearn did not cast a prophetic Iwam into the future. 
What he did was to illuminate the Japanese past. He was 
extraordinarily primitive, and might have afforded an excellent 
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example in support of one of Dean Inge’s pet theories. 
Hearn was pagan rather than Bohemian, and his paganism 
was more far-reaching than that of Heine when he wrote 
The Exile of the Gods. Hearn crept out of the way 
of civilisation whenever it was possible to do so. He 
sometimes rang the front-door bell of a friend’s house, and, 
through sheer timidity, bolted before his nervous ring could 
be answered. His love of tropical nights, especially those 
associated with his visit to tlie French West Indies, his abnor- 
mal development of the sensuous, are characteristics that 
cannot be over-emphasised. He complained that many French 
authors wrote too much with the “ pudic nerve,” but as a 
matter of fact the chief stimulant of Hearn’s pen was emotion. 
He had to feel intensely before he was able to e.YpreKs intensely 
too, and even his criticism of the work of others is governed 
by the same compelling force. 

Many consider that Hearn at the last was disillusioned in 
regard to Japan. This is only partly true. There were occasions 
when this writer, usually so mild and gentle, could be ex- 
cessively petulant. He did not hesitate to denounce the many 
innovation.s due to We.stern influence, lie was condemning 
an ugly hybrid, not the original stock. Had he been alive 
to-day, and aware of Japan’s “ peaceful penetration ” in China, 
he would have repeated his frequently quoted expletive, 
“ Damn the Japanese ! ” He wrote : “ I detest with unspeakable 
detestations the frank selfishness, the apathetic vanity, the 
shallow, vulgar scepticism of the New Japan that prates its 
contempt about Tempo times, and ridicules the dear old men 
of the pro-Meiji era, and that never smiles, having a heart 
as hollow and bitter as a dried lemon.” He expressed himself 
strongly, but his denunciation of the New Japan is at the same 
time a vigorous acclamation of the Old. The type that wjis for 
ever aping the West and mocking the noble past was hateful 
to Hearn. He wanted Japan to stand still : to worship her 
old gods and remain faithful to her illustrious ancestors : to be 
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always quaint and superstitious. He wanted the opalescent 
mists of Mount Fuji, and not the smoke of factory chimneys. 

He managed to preserve in his books all that was beautiful, 
picturesque and lovable about Japan. To attempt to destroy 
these ancient and hallowed charms was an act of vandalism 
he could not endure silently. He railed against the missionary 
“ beasts,” against officialdom in silk hat and frock-coat, and 
against many young iTa]>nn(‘se men, of whom he wrote: 

“ There will l)e no hearts after a time ; ‘Waterbury watches 
will be substituted instead. These will be cheap and cold, but 
will keep up a tolerably regular ticking.” He would have 
endorsed the following old Chinese law : “ Let him who says 
anything new, or him who shall invent anything new, be put 
to death.” lie would have striven against universal suffrage 
in Japan, and he would have supported Kaibara’s remark in 
The Greater Learniuy for iromen : “ Never set thyself up 
against thy husband with harsh features and a boisterous 
voice.” 

Can we account for Hearn’s delicate, sensuous and almost 
ghostly style ? I can suggest two possible, but by no means 
exhaustive, reasons— r/;., his birth, and the fact that he 
siiifcred from myopia. He had Greek and Romany blood. 
The Greek accounted for his unquenchable love of the lieauti- 
ful, combined, curiously enough, with :in almost equal love 
of the horrible. He was moved by tlu? smile of Venus and also 
by the twisting snakes aliove. Medusa’s brow. His Romany 
blood may have accounted for the fact that he was one of 
the M'orld’s wanderers. 

I attach, in common with Dr. G. M. Gould, ‘ even more 
importance to Hearn’s def<‘Ctivo vision. Ho saw everything in 
a microscopic way — and notice at this point the love of little 
things so charact instio of the Japanese. On the tmba (sword- 
guard) and netauke (toggle for medicine-box or tobacco-pouch) 

D** Oould wrote S&tereoting articli*i on ihi* tubjoct in tbe Fortnightly Rcvitw, 

Octobor-Noveuber, 190 U. 
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will be found stories from history and legend, while a 
Japanese garden, replete with lantern and bright red bridge, 
has been fashioned in a space no bigger than a soup-plate. 
Hearn’s limited vision seemed to stimulate rather than check 
his imagination. On one occasion a city editor persuaded 
Hearn to climb the spire of St. Paul's Cathedral, Cincinnati. 
He wrote an account of that experience, and it “ went the 
round of the newspaper world.” His feat recalls the following 
lines of Andrew Lang : 


“ And with my feeble eyes and dim, 
Where jfoh see latchy fields and fences, 
For me the mists of Turner swim — 

)Iy azure distance soon commences ! ” 


Hearn was more Stevensonitui than H. li. S. in his reverence 
for words. He wrote : “ For me word.s have colour, chtiracter ; 
they have faces, ports, manners, gesticulations ; they have 
moods, humours, eccentricities ; tiiey have tints, tones, 
personalities.” He toyed in a whimsical manner with this 
idea in a letter to Professor K. H. Chamberlain. He wrote: 

Because ]H.'ople cannot see the colour of words, the tints of words, tliu 
secret gho.stly motions of wools : — 

Because they cannot hear the whis{)ering of words, the rustling of tliv 
procession of letters, the dream-tiutes and drcam-ilrnnis which arc thinly 
and weinlly playe<l by words: — 

Because they cannot jwreoive the |H)nting of words, the trowning ainl 
fuming of word*", th<> weeping, the raginu ami recking of wordr : — 

Because they .ire insensible to the phosoplioresing of words, the frag- 
rance of wonis, the noisomenesH of woids, the tenderness or hardness, llic 
drying or jneiness of words, — the interchange of values in the gold, tk* 
silver and the copper of wonis : — 

Is that any reason why we should not try to make them hear, to make 
see, to make them feel f 

Hearn had one answer ready himself : “ Because they 
won't buy your books, and you won't make any money. 
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closed pockets of the Philistines did not distress him. In the 
same letter he wrote : 

Surely I have never yet made, and never expect, to make any 

money. Neither Jo I expect to writer ever for the multitude. I write for 
beloved friends who ean see colour in words, can smell the perfume of 
^svllables in blossoms, ean be shocke*! with the fine elfish electricity of words. 
And in the eternal oixler of thinj^s, words will eventually have their rij^hts 
recognised by the people. 

Mrs. Hearn used to tell her husband Japanesi^ ghost 
stories. They werc^ told on dreary evenings, and in a room 
that was dimly liglited. Mrs. Hearn wrote : 

When I tell him stories I always loM him at first the mere skeleton of 
ilie story. If it is interest inir, he puts it down in his note-book and makes 
me repeat several times. 

And when the story is interesting, he in.-liinlly becomes exceedingly 
serious ; the cubnir of bi> I'acf l•hange«• : his eyes wi*ar the lo(»k ot fearful 
piithusiasin. 

As I W(*nt on ;i> usual tin* -toi v of Okaehiiisan, liis faoe gradually 
eliangfd pah ; hi'* eyes were tl\ed ; I a sinMen awe. When I finished 
the narrative he beeanie a little relaxed and s;ii,l it was very intere.sting. 
“() blood! he rejieatiMlIy said ; and U'^ked nu* si*v»*ral <piestions regariling 
the situations, actions, etc., inv'dvfd in tin* •^tory. “ In what manner was 
‘Ohlooili’ exclaimed 'r In wliat manlier of \..ioe’' Wlmt ilo ynu lliink 
of the souiul of * gela ’ at that time? How was the night ? I think so 
ami so. What do you think ? ct<*.’* 'riiUH In- eonsultetl me about various 
things besides tin* original >tovy which I tidil frion the book. If any one 
happened to sec us llius talking from outside, he would surely think that 
we were mail. 

The story ot Oktudiinsaii was published in Kofto,' and 
its weirdness and dramatic force wen^ undoubtedly due in 
some inensure to those fearsome questions and answers Mrs. 
Hearn has described so vividlv. The storv is not original. 
Hearn never invented a story of his own. lie borrowed his 
Material, bnt so f v from leavini; a debt we usually associate 
with plagiarism, he ransacked his store of words with so much 

^ «/ t'liiVbOati. In nwrn’. roraion OknchinMii read. O-Kai.a-Son. 

9 
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diligence, and arrtvnged and re*ananged them with so much 
artistry, that the material, fusty enough in the original, glows 
with the lustre of Chinese silk. Lamb claimed that the value 
of a book lent to Coleridge was enlianoed considerably when 
it was returned with the magic of his marginal notes. And 
so it was with Hearn. Ho borrowed a good deal of his liter- 
ary material, but he had the art of jewelling dull phrases and 
of giving a ghostly perfume to the most acrid passages. He 
borrowed nothing that his genius did not beautify a thou- 
sandfold. 

Hearn wrote in one of his early letters from Japin : 

Pretty to talk of my “ pen of fire.” I’ve lost it. Well, the faet is, 
it is no use here. There isn’t any tire here. It is all soft, dreamy, quiet, 

pale, faint, {^ontle, hazy, va|iorv, visionary Don’t please iiiia"iire there 

are any tropics here. Ah ! the tropics — they still pull at iny heart -striiii'!.. 
Goodness! my real Held was there — in the Latin countries, in the West 
Indies and .S|)anish America : and iny dream was to haunt the old cnunhliii!' 
Portugnese and Spanish cities, anil steam up the Orinoco, and uret ruinanci's 
nolnxly else could find. And 1 could have done it, and made books that 
would sell for twenty years. 

Hearn was wrong. Few road to-day his Chita, i/onm 
and Two yearn in the French Went Tndieg, while of Clhnpm 
of Unfamiliar Japan, Out of the Eant tind Kokoro Pn)fessoi' 
B. H. Chamberlain wrote ; “ Never pcrhaiKS was scientific 
accuracy of detail married to such tundor and nxqiiisito brilli- 
ancy of style. In reading these wonderfully original essays, 
w’e feel the truth of Richard Wagner’s saying, that ‘ .Ilh'S 
Fersidttdnm koin’miuns nur durch die Lielte.’ ” 

It was fortunate for Hoarn, and fur u.s, that he did not 
spend the lie.st years of .his life in Ijiitin countries, diipiin 
stimulated his genius as no other country could have done- 
Lsrael Zangwill has said, in reference to Pierre Loti’s Madame 
chryaantheme, that “ instead of looking for the soul of a 
people, Pierre Loti was simply looking for a woman.” llcaf® 
wrote a remarkable essay on The Sternal FeminiM, but his 
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quest did not end there. In Gleanings in Buddha Fields he 
shook off the rosy rapture of his first Japanese book. Miss 
Blizaheth Bisland wrote : “ The visible beauty of woman, of 
nature, of art, ^rew to absorb him less as lie sought for the 
essential principal of beauty.” 

We cannot use the word popular in reference to any of 
Hearn’s work, but Kokovo is probably the most widely-read 
book, and, lx)th in story and essay, the volume is a fine 
achievement. He gradually a>)andoned the early richness of 
his style in favour of " a pellucid simplicity.” Ilis biographer 
wrote : ” The transparent shadowy weird stories of Kwaiden 
were as unlike the splendid floridity of his West Indian 
studies as a Shinto shrine is unlike a Gothic cathedral. These 
ghostly sketches might have been made by the brush of a 
Japanese artist ; a grey whirl of water about a phantom fish — 
a shadow of a pine Imugh across the face of a spectral moon — 
an outline of mountains as filmy as dream.s, brief, almost 
childishly simple, and yet suggesting things poignant, things 
ineffable.” Whether Hearn wrote about dust or ants, stars or 
Nirvana, azure psychology ox frisson, the power of glamour 
and emotion were never absent except ’ in his Japan : .la 
Inferpretation, In that posthumous book, by some critics 
regarded as his finest work, there is no trace of emotionalism. 
It is ^wnetrating criticism ; Hearn’s final judgment on Japiin 
and the Japanese. It occupies a place by itself, and is as 
distinct from his other work as is The Dgnatts from the 
Wessex novels. In Japan : An Interpretation he forgot his 
old worship— “the worship of the Odd, the t^ueor, the Strange, 
the Exotic, the Monstrous.” 

Now that Hearn’s lectun^s on literatun* to Japanese 
students have been published ‘ and widely reviewed, some- 
thing must Imj said in reference to his literary opinions and 
literary influences. Was Hearn a sound critic? That his 
remarks in regard to many writers were extremely apt 
‘ Interpretbtionf o/ £it«ra(wrc ud ilpfirffriafttiNn i>/ — lioiiioinanii. 
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cannot be denied; but on the other hand he was too 
emotional, too sensitive, too inponsistent, to be always a 
sound judge of literary matters. On one occasion In. 
praised a wortidess book on account of his liking for 
the sender, and confessed in one of his letters ; *' I should 
certainly make a Imd critic if I were acquainted wiili 
authors and their friends. One sees nhat docs not exist 
whenever one loves or hates. As I am rather a creature of 
extremes, I should be an extremely crooked-visiotu'd jiKliri. 
of work.” Hearn described Ac nmrnutjt' tic Loli as ‘‘tlu* 
weirdest and loveliest romance ever written,” and wlnm ill, 
it was one of his regrets that he might never he able to read 
L'lmle sans Anglah. Hut his enthusiasm cooled, as it cooled 
in regard to l)e Ouincey, We find Hearn nitlier hitterir 
complaining of IjOti's formal typewritten letlm's to him, and 
his final comment is: “The jioet became a little inorliid, 
modern, affected Frenchman.” 

"When Hearn praised, he praised whole-heartedly, lie 
has never excelled the followini: in w.-irmlli of euloirv; ‘‘I 
have a Ixmk for you- an astoundin'; hook, a <;o(llike laiok... 
It Is the finest hook on tlie Fast evtu* written : and thouLdi 
very small contains more than all my library of Oriental 
books.” The volume Ma.s IVrcival Lowell’s The Sou! of Ihf 
Far Kttftl. Ho wrote of Kiplim;: ‘ He is to my fixed eonvie- 
tiou the greatest of living Kiiglish po«*ts, and s;ri?ater than all 
before him in the line he has taken.” He wrote with lli<‘ 
same generous abandon : Neve.r in this world will I he ahlc 
to write one page to compare with a page of his. lie makes 
me feci so .small, tlmt aft<*r reading him 1 wonder why I am 
such an a.s.s to write at all.” 

Such entliusia.sm is interesting rather than valuable, h 
is only when llcariTs opiniuii.s are analytical, and not 
tioiial, that they become worthy of honest criticism. Jh' 
dealt as justly with Zola and Ebcm u.s he has wriltcn 
vagantly of Gautier and FlaulH'ri. The author of 
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Pn^us%ple», and other Iwoks devoted to synthetic philosophy, 
would have been amused had he r«ul the following extra* 
vagan/a : I hud n)y only salvation in a return to the study of 
the Oceanie Majesty and Power and Greatness and Holiness 
and Omniscience of Herlwi l Spencer.” Edward FitzGerald 
would not have used more capital letters. Hearn was so 
steeped in neurotic literature that only occasionally his 
criticisms have weight. His eomnients on English eighteenth 
century literature are siiiij)ly foolish, as if Inj wore angry with 
Pope for not being a lotus-eater! Now and again, made a 
little dizzy by Hearn’s literary frenzies, we stumble upon a 
good thing such as the following remark on Carlyle : 

Assuredly Carlyle is no sweet jiill to swallow : ami lie never guides you 
aiiywheiv. lie is hard reiidiiiji: one feels as if travelliiiii over broken rocks 
and Ijonldiir!! hiilden by sieiub. Hut there are liglitiiino Hashes in that 
ajiocalyptie style of his which reveal infinite thin-js. I read only for the 
Hashes. Kven then only a little at a time, every day. l>id you ever know 
the agony of trying to read Sorfor Hexarlux for 

“ The now poetry is simply rotten 1” wrote Hearn, “morbidly 
and otlierwise... There is no joy in this new world — and scarcely 
any tenderness : the language is the language of art, but the 
spirit is of Holbein and (loihie ages of religious maduess.” 
In -spite of this observation he tinally jtreferred Dobson and 
Watson and I^ang to Wordsworth, Ke.its. or Shellev. Hearn 
quoted "Watson’s line on Wordsworth: "It may Ih' thought 
has brotulened since he died!” and playftilly added : “Well, 
I should smile. Ilis deepest truths havt? become platitudes.” 
Hearn wrote of Hwinhurne : “ 'I'here is nonsense in Swinburne, 
hut he is merely a melodist and colourist. lie enltirges 
the English tongue, — .shows its richness, unsusjH'cted lle.vibility, 
admirable sponge-power of beauty-absorption ...” His criticism 
of W’hitman was sound and neatly expressed. He wrote : 

\Miitinan’!i gold • to me in the ore: his ihamoiiils and eiiu-ralih 

bie l•olIgll...\\ hitman's in indeed a Titanic voiir ; liut it sooms to ino 
^'6 voit»e of the giant lienmtii the voloano,— half stilhil, half utterotl — 
j loariug because articulation is iuiiH>shiblo 
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However changeable Hearn may have been in many 
respects, he remained true to his literary ideal. R. A. Scott- 
James, writing of Joseph Conrad, observes : “ There is a fable 
about him to the eiTeot that when faced with the choice 
between writing in English and in French, he decided for 
English, because in France all were stylists, but in England 
there were none of this kidney." There is no similar fable 
concerning Hearn, but he was aware that English literature 
lacked the delicate subtleties, the artistry of style peculiar to 
the French, or nither to the Latin nations generally. ITo 
wrote : ** It has long liecn my aim to create something in 
English fiction analogous to that warmth of colour and richness 
of imagery hitherto peculiar to Latin literature. Ileing of a 
meridional race myself, a Greek, Ifeel rather with the Tjatin 
race than with the Anglo-Saxon ; and trust that with time and 
study I may 1)e able to create something dilTcrent from (he 
stone-grey of latter-day English." 

Hearn claimed that mythology, history, romance, and 
especially poetry, enriched fancy. He wtmt s*) far as to assert 
that astronomy, geology, and ethnology furnished him with 
wonderful and startling variety of images, symbols, and 
illustrations.” Alive, on the emotional side, to the work of 
others, he liclievcd that " when the soil of fancy is really wi ll 
enriched with inmimerable fallen huives, the flowers of language 
grow sjKmtancously,” The wonder is that this sensitive 
writer, who rushed from one shrine of praise to another, from 
Gautier to Kipling, and from Kipling to ller1)crt S})eueer, 
should have l)een able to form an individual style of his oun 
that is either the man himself, or his dream of the beautiful 
that came to him in the States, in the West Indies, and in 
Japan — that dream of p(M‘tic prose. H«i wrote: “Then I 
stopped thinking. For I saw my home— and the lights of its 
household gods — and my Iwy stretching out his hands to niP" 
and all the simple charm and love of Old Jafian. And the 
fairy-world seized my soul again, very softly and swootly" 
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as a child might a butterfly.” That is our last impression of 
Iiafcadio Hearn, for it was from such thoughts as these that he 
dreamed his dream, called up to a weary and cynical 
and hustling world the ghostly magic of the Ltind of the 
Gods. 

F. HadIiANu Davis 


TO A BUTCHER-BIRD 

Come closer, let me see your glossy coat — 

You needn’t fear a farmer hoy like me, 

For truly I enjoy your company — 

Come, let me hear the sung that’s in your throat. 
Pick up the fattest grubs iny plow throws out, 

And carry to that hungry brood 1 found 
In yonder bulky nest, high olT tlie ground, 

With feathers lined within, and twigs without. 

Your acts of cruelty I long have known ; 

I’ve seen the meadow-mice, and sparrows too 
Which you impale on luirb or thorny snag. 

And yet, that hunter with a hloiKl-stnined bag 
Who passed a while ago — he’s worse than you. 

You kill to live — he kills for sport alone. 

AVayse Garu 
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LONG YEARS AGO 

When the stars begin to gleam, 

A soft breeze thro’ niy casement steals, 

It blows from the rustling mango-groves 
Where the tender blossoms hang. 

The stars were gleaming bright 
When thou and I long years ago 
Went thro’ the whisp’ring mango-grove, 
Went — we knew not whither. 

Thy garments flew about, 

The scattered blossoms ehing lo thee. 

Thy loosened tresses gently blew 
Against my heated brow. 

I spoke not, nor didst thou, 

’Twas still but for tin* swaying boughs 
And the soft recurring rhythmic song 
Of thy golden Iwingles. 

Ah, then what ecstasy 

Enwrapt the vast blue dome of night, 

We saw a vista ope lx*ff»re us 
That hidd eternal joy. 

And now when the stars gleam bright 
A soft breeze blows from the nmngo-grove. 
Bringing a w'hirl of fresh perfume 
And fragments of a shattered dream ! 


V.B. 
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MR. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Pbetacb 

It was at Saloomhe in Devonshire. I answered a ring at 
the door one day. 1 hoped it was the postman, but it was a 
gentleman with a black beard. He asked if the house was the 
one Troude lived in when he dwelt at Snlcombe. 

“ That explains it,” I replied. 

“ That explains what ? ” 

“ My writing history of late with much more accuracy 

formerly. Come in, and I will read you some.” 

1 read as follows : 


( H AFTER I 

Good Queen Bess was gathered to her fathers in 1066, 
the year little William was sent to Eton. Her rightful 
successor was her son Henry, who would have been the 
eighth king of that name : but Parliament, knowing that you 
may have too much of a good thing, and that the line must 
be drawn somewhere ; looking, too, to Henry's excessive 
corpulency, and fearing for the stability of the throne — 
Parliament, having duly perpended these, set Henry aside, 
and appointed Charles Elia instead. He was as good a man 
ns he bad been a diligent scholar. Once, found seated under 
the table, he was asked u'hut he did. ” 1 con Basilike” 
was the prompt reply. He is known in the history books, 
sometimes as Saint Charles, sometimes as good King lilia. 
He introduced the Beef.eaters . to court, and invented the 
ceremonies of Saint Valentine’s Day. He was loved by hU 
P^ple, and attendoil in person all the executions that took 
place during his reign. Lack of space precludes our men- 
toning more than three — those of Tliomas Carlyle, for sowing 
y*P«P8ia among the people; of the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, Samuel Coleridge, for losing the National Debt in 
a maze of metaphysics, so that when it was wanted (to see 
what it had grown to), nobody could find it ; and of John 
Henry Newman, for making the worse appear the better 
reason. But some were not of his Majesty’s opinion. 

King Elia proclaimed his sister Queen, but Parliament 
never fully rati tied that act, and Queen Mary was not always 
prayed for in tlie churches. The thought of it a little inarnid 
her quiet games of whist, but she generally managed to win 
the rubber. 

The King had trouble with his barons, whom be wished 
should learn to read. It was Matthew Arnold’s idea. His 
Majesty approved it, and himself prepared a history uf 
England for the barons to use. Knowing their great interest 
in feasting, he caused diligent enquiry to be made regarding 
the favourite dishes of his predecessors, and never omitted 
mention of them. He may even have drawn a little on his 
imagination, heaven having endowed liim with no small share, 
little as the second Chancellor, William Wordsworth, was in 
the habit of suspecting it. The .stories of Arthur and the 
burnt cakes, .John’s surfeit of lampreys, Clarence’s butt of 
Malmsey wine, George’s asking however the apples got inside 
the dumplings, and his saying that a goose tras a foolish bird, 
being too much for one, but not enough for two — these are all 
suspected by Stubbs of being Elian fictions. But Stubbs was 
ever a dull fellow. 

Once, while King Elia and his second Chancellor were 
upon an Excursion, Lord* Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and the 
Duke of Devonshire were sent by the other barons as a 
deputation to the King at Kunnymede. Wordsworth introdu^ 
them, and was in the middle of a longish Prelude, when King 
Elia, cutting him short, asked the Duke what they wanted o 
him, “A half-holiday every Wednesday, your gracio|tf 
Majesty,” was the reply. The King benignantly grante^^ 
and it has ever since been known as Magna Charts. 
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little reconciles the barons to the teaching of history, which, 
however, one fears they do not really lay to heart. 

The King set men to compile a great Dictionary, and 
appointed Sir Thomas Browne to supervise the work. Jfe 
fostered all polite learning. His court was thronged by 
■V 7 ilHR"i Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, 
and Webster. They no doubt exercised a refining influence 
on the race ; yet to this day, and even at Oxford, there is 
more talk of roast Ijeef and dumpling than of the drama. 

England was indeed ^lerrie England in good King Elia’s 
day. Even the Sped at or was bright. 

CH.APTER II 

When Queen Mary died, King Elia did what he had long 
deferred doing out of consideration for her — he married his 
sweetheart, T^orna Doone. The English were very pn>ud of 
Queen Lorna, and hoped that she would have a son. It was 
not to be, however : the only children their Majesties had were 
dream children. They died in a ripe old age, and were buried 
side by side in the .\bbey. The Pope of Rome and the Kings 
and Queens of Europe attended the funeral, and all England 
80 flocked to London, that it is said that for a week not a 
cottage chimney was seen to smoke outside the five mile radius. 

The Ijong Parliament, the same that on good Queen Bess’s 
demise had set Henry aside as too fat, with that inconsistency 
that endears girls to men, and would, you would think, endear 
Parliaments too, but does not do so to anything like the same 
d^ree— the same Parliament, known in the history books as 
the liong, appointed Sir John Falstaff to succeed King Elia. 
So we must bid farewell to that good king, and g«'t on w’ith 
story of Ring John, the Fat. He was a good King too. 
If England could hav e her wish, she would never have but 
^0 kings, King John for the even davs of the week, and 
^ng Elia Ut the odd. 
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Some thought that King John would make Prince Hal 
his Ohancellor, but he bade him begone, and be no more seen 
at Court. Others thought that he would appoint the Lord 
Chief Justice, but he did not, but made him Conservator of 
the Rojal Forests. Having found places for the other judgos 
he closed all the noisome courts of law, his heart being much 
set upon that reform. Cases wore heard in his reign 1)v tlie 
parish vicars, tho.se upon whom too much work devolved Ijeinsr 
supplied with sermons of King John’s own writing. The 
only court fees paid were two pence for ale for the king, and 
a penny for snuff for the vicar: but it is calculated that three 
pence in tho.se days had the value of seven pence half ])ennr 
of our time. 


The King retained the chief-justiceship as an honorarv 
post, and conferred it upon Ju-stice 81end«‘r. He said that he 
might occasionally have legal nuts to crack himself : hut it is 
suspected that his motive Avas the facility that .^lender’s heins 
at hand afforded for cracking jokes. Slender tried hut one 
case — that of Macaulay, who was charged with partialit.v to 
Dutch William in his account of the troul)lHS nf King .hunes's 
reign. He was found guilty, and sentenced to death : hut the 
King granted him his life, hut on two conditions. First, that 
he repeated no more idle lists of jwpes’ anti archhishops’ 
name.s, Avhether forAA’ard or IwckAvard, at Tiady Holland’s 
breakfast parties, but went to Paris and Padua, and tried to 
pick up a little wisdom ; secondly, that he .stiid, every night 
after prayers, “ a gentleman Avould htvve been civil even to 
Croker.” King John Ava.s of a humour with many queer 
twists in it. 


The King was fond of going down to Oxford to see how 
they got on Avith the great Dictionary. He would nsk Sir 
Thomas Browne what word they were got to, and, if i'® 
remembered having used it in one of his sermons, he Avoiihl se 
Tom Quinccy, his clerk, to search out the |»a.ssago, nnd i,"® 
it to Sir Thomas to quote. That occasioned the long t e »,> 
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over th« word »aek ; for the King had used it, in his sermon 
on Temperance, in a sense in which they had none of them 
ever heard it used. Those wore days before they feasted in 
Oxford, the example of which they prol)ahly first had from 
King John himself. They thought that, should they w'ait long 
enough, the king would forget ; but he got wind of it, and 
sent for them all to AVindsor, saying : “ if they have never 
drunk sack, they shall have some of the King’s own ! ” A 
great night they made of it till four in the morning ; so that 
when, some years later. Sir Thomas and his men gfd to 
lempermifie, there Avere prickings of conscience. 

The King slept when* he sat till six, then called Kate, 
his Queen, to make him a pocketful of bacon sandwiches, 
while he changed his shirt ; “ for,” said ht*, “ I go to Hughenden 
to talk accounts with Chancellor Disraeli. The malt tax must 
have brought in morel You and I, Kate, have drunk as much 
to our own share, and, if 1 know him, John Dull has got 
outside a deal of ale this hot summer.’* 

It is not known how many years longer King John would 
hare reigned, it he had nut fallen from his horse, and been 
killed, while racing over Kpsom Downs with the Vicar of 
Clapham. They had got at Oxford to nert', which some after* 
wards thought an ill omen. As Macaulay died the year before 
the King’s fall, he hiul no satisfaction of his death : but that 
is hardly enough to reconcile us to the loss of so truly good 
and great a man. 

CHAPTER III 

M’ith King John’s death began the sad Age of Materialism. 
Only the girls with money were sought in marriage. A young 
man with plenty of his own, such as Prince Arthur, could 
have his pick of the pretty ones. He married a gipsy, 
Cleopatra, strangely beautiful. Certain sour people of the 
Parliament iietitioned King John against the match, not liking 
*mch encouragement of vagrancy, but the King said a pretty 
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face at table was the next best thing after the roast upon it. 
So Prince Arthur had his wish. 

Happening to hear Chancellor Disraeli speak at Oxford 
on the side of the Angels, the Prince was pricked with an 
ambition to excel in debate. He made many speeches, both 
as Prince and ns King ; so that he is known to History as 
Arthur, the Speech Maker. He sorely puszed his subjects, 
who were used to plainer speech ; but if they did not know 
what he meant, be sure the King himself did. His oftenest 
quok'd speech is the one he made to the Barons, when ther 
appeared in audience to say that they had learned to read, and 
would like now to have opinions. The King had been ready, his 
Majesty said, to do all the thinking that was necessary, and 
it was wonderful how much of the country’s business could be 
done with none. Still if they wished to hare opinions, let them 
have as many as they had a mind for. If they would let him 
know what they were, he would write a defence of each. 

The Age of Materialism (1210 A.l). to 1227 .V.D.) was 
blown away by the thunder of the Great War. What 
occasioned the war was the non-payment of the sum that 
Kaiser Barbaros-sa owed Prince Arthur. The I*rincc had 
betted the Kaiser that there were more buttercups in England 
than in all the Holy Uoman Empire, and so it was found to 
be, when they were cotintcd. Bnrharo.ssa would have paid the 
money, being a gentleman ; but he died while the enumeration 
was yet incomplete, and bis successors w'ere cast in other 
moulds. King Arthur waited long, but, his patience being 
then exhausted, he finally summoned the Privy Council to 
consider whether there should lie a w'ar, or not a war. John 
Morley w'as of opinion that there was not ground enough for 
so bloody a business ; hut “ not so,*' said Will Shakespeare. 


“ Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw.” 
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» Which you certainly would,” said his Majesty, •• it it was 
the last one.” 

The debate would have taken the turn the King had 
meant to give it (supposing, that is, that someone understood 
what turn that was), if little Mister George had not interrupted 
with : ” Without great argument — great armammt, you mean !’’ 

“ Hear hear !” said the Duke. “ 1 leave the paraphernalia of 
war to your Grace !” said Shakespeare. “ We are now upon 
matters of politick.” So they decided for war. 

It was a long business, and, God knows, would have gone 
on longer, if word had not come to the armies that England 
was overrun with foxes. So they made a hasty peace with 
Wilhelm’s men, and all came home. It was thought not right 
to let them come unnoticed, as at the end of other wars ; so, 
as each man came to Driver, he was given a wash and a 
brush-up. 

The printing of the great Dictionary had to be suspended 
during the war, h«*eausc of the shortage of paper; and when 
there were no curl-papiM's h^ft, and because the value of paper 
money had not fallen quite low enough to make Treasury 
Notes a reasonable substitute, hair-hohhing, liefore confined 
to girls, crept in among tddcrly ladies. Mrs. Markham bobbed 
hers. 

King .Arthur’s intellect remained as keen as a razor, even 
when he had grown a very old man. When all his subjects 
were dreadfully confused aliout tariffs, he still could clearly 
see that there were two side.s to tiie question, and just where 
the one shaded into the other. 

CH.AP'l’BK n 

For some time after the war England was Merrie England 
*gaiD. The girls had all workt?d very hard, and it had done 
their figures good. Never were such pretty complexions seen, 
®or such paces as of fauns’ ; and the young men who walked 
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with them in the streets had bine silk handkerchiefs peeping 
out of their pockets. It had been intended that there should 
he no more of the old cynicism (rightly understood, however 
there was very little of the cynic in Kings Elia, John and 
Arthur), but that the young men and the girls should rule the 
world with innocence. It was soon found that the war had not 
made everything quite simple, as everybody believed at the 
time that it would. Even Mrs. Markham did, and she had laid 
the teaching of history to heart. So things had to be left to 
the old politicians, as King Arthur had known all along that 
they would have to Ik% and there were plenipotentiaries, 
preambles, and ratitlcsitions, all as in the evil days of Talley- 
rand and Metternich. .Vnd troubles thickened and thickened, 
so that the annals of flu^ time are to«> painful to linger over. It 
all sprang from the people’s Isdii'f that if you took two from 
three, in a world so changed, you would have five left over. 
At last a better day dawinnl. It came from the example of 
Edward, the f^azy. Once he wa.s plain .Nfr. FitztJerald, but 
when King .\rthur died, which they knew ho had from what 
the doctors said, not from the King’s last Messjige, which was 
ambiguous, Parliament made him King. 

King Pldward’s exam])le was to shut U]> his palace, and 
live in the porti'r’s l<jdge, because then one old woman could 
look after him ; to stay at home, because that savt^l packing 
portmanteaus ; to go on wearing his old clothes, because that 
saved emptying the pockets ; and, if tiouhles were brewing, 
to get into an old lugg«*r, with Suphoclea or Don Quixote, and 
stay at sea till they were sure to have blown over. His sub- 
jects tried his way of living for a week. They then found 
that big hojtses were better to live in, new clothes good to 
wear, the world good to see ; but they also found, ami in 
the king’s example was the leaven, that these things must be 
worked hard for, which would leave no time for Sophocles and 
Dm Quixote. The Barons were afraid that the King woul 
insist on the reading ; so they sent a deputation. ^ hen e 
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heard their footsteps in the passage, the King slipped out at a 
window, and got on hoard his lugger, where he stayed till after 
harvest. The window is still shown. 

The King married Luey Snowe for the odd reason that he 
felt sure that no one would ever guess what had made him 
think of doing it. It was not a happy marriage. It was the 
Queen’s idea that the King should dress for breakfast, which 
was the last thing he had ever intended. 

King Edward studied Persian, and translated Omar, in 
which example he has had many followers ; but none of them 
have gained the kudoa that the King did, for the same reason 
■ tliat in the “ Sketch,” the “ Tatler,” and the “ Sphere ” the only 
portraits to be mfen are tho.se of the nobility. Or if there arc 
any others, they are those of actresses with not very much on, 
which is John Bull’s other interest. But this is to forget 
eating. 


(MlAlTEll V 


In the next reign fell the war of the sexes, in the course 
of which the ladies, not uneountenaneed by Mrs. Markham, 
committed great outrages ; but it must be oAvned that they 
had strong provocation. The last bill to receive the Boyal 
Assent in King Edward’s reign was the Act of Succession, 
hy Avhich succession to the. throne was made to depend upon 
competitive examination. It Avas Macaulay’s wish at length 
fulfilled. The King gave his assent unw illingly ; but then 
he did everything unwillingly except sit still and do nothing. 

The men who would be king were to lie examined in 
Greek, Ijatin, English Composition and Sums : the girls who 
vould ho queen were to be examined in the last two only, 
he ladies thought it invidious that they should not Iw 
plained in all four, adding : “ A girl who should not know 
put ^ ego ’ before ‘ rex meus * would he anomalous as 
note in Ijaiin than that,” the 


men 
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retorted. “ May be,” the ladies shouted back, “ but is jt; 
worth speaking of P ” So the battle was fairly joined, and 
worse was to follow. 

Chancellor Disraeli did best among the men. He dr()p|)(.,{ 
some marks over Greek and Ijatin, but he more than made 
them good in the otlier subjects. Having half an hour (o 
spare before the papers were handed in, ho spent it in 
taking stock of the girls, and, having marked down Katu 
Dodd, from the ink on her fingers and the way the tip of ||,.f 
tongue was to be seen at one corner of lier mouth, as the irir] 
who was doing best, he considered how he would like her as 
queen. The result was s(?en when the proof of the gnzi^tle was 
submitted (o his Majesty, lie dideted “ Kate Dodd has dono 
l)est,” and substituted, “None of the female candidates canie 
up to the re(|uired standard.” My (!od, what a row there was. 

When the Archbishop «»f Canterbury, the examiner, 
expostulated with the King, his Majesty .said: “ It was true, 
your Grace, in the esoteric sense, and, as a theologian, you 
should know what that means.” 

The Chancellor learned his linanci! from King .lohn, wlio 
had no equal in making other people’s money go a long way. 
His intellects were too strong to lie confused by King .Arthur’s 
nice distinctions, and, if another would have caught the spirit 
of laissez-faire from King Edward, the Chancellor was then 
too old to change. All this was of inestimable advantage to 

King Dizzy ; for it often fell to him to impose a new tax. 
When he stowl before the House in robes of an e.X(iui.site cut 
and hue, with the curl lying compo.sodly on his forehead, and, 
with a gesture that held the House spellhouml, cut oil in 
the air the iigurcs after the decimal point that aoro ln'iioatli 
the dignity of rarliarnent to notice, all agreed that it a<is 
super!) ^ing. Even Mr. Gladstone felt for an instant tli>d’ 
life wasi^oro comic than ruiil and earnest. 

But the King wa.s old and lonely, ^iid 'vniilil rat iw 
have write^,;*tN^/ef, and have played the gl|().st in it 
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Lane. He loved the rustle of women’s skirts and the clapping 
of their soft hands. 


Epilogue 

I laid down my pon five minutes ago in a little room that 
looks out upon an alley that leads to Fleet Street. I take 
it iq) to add a few words. I should never have toiled to the 
last of these dusty pages without ^Irs Markham’.s pure 
example to goad mo on. T have thought to pay my debt with 
hero and there a kindly reforonre to her, trusting that such 
V(;velations of connubial lelicity would not be held to fall 
beneath the dignity of history. May T live to see my book 
printed, and housed with h«*rs at the Hrilish Museum. Not 
given the .same pride of plae»!i. to be sure, yet not iKinishcd 
to a too vacant subterranean cave. 

J. A. Ch.wmak 


SONG 

My love is like this holly leaf 
I plucked in O.xford town — 

This holly leaf that .still was green 
M'hcii other leaves wore brown. 

'riio heedless years can m^’er dis.solv»* 
Nor can the oceans drown 
The 1 .e that with this holly leaf 
I send from Oxford town. 


Wayne Oakd 
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MORE WORK MORE PAY 

It has often been remarked that the Bengali cultivator 
is a man of leisure. He works hard for a few days in the 
year when he ploughs his land and sows his seeds, when ho 
transplants his paddy and if he does not hire labourers to do 
it, when he reaps his crop, but while the crop is in the ground 
or the fields lying vacant and he is waiting for a shower or 
two of rain to soften them sufficiently to make ploii''hin<» 
easy, he has next to nothing to do. His children look after 
his cattle. He has no dairy work for he holds it beneath his 
dignity to sell milk and the difficulty of distribution stands 
in his way, and beyond seeing to his little vegetable pfiteh and 
doing petty repairs to his homestead he has no work to occupy 
his time. Much of it he spends in doing nothing. Ills ha))it 
of going regularly to most of the markets within reach takes 
up a considerable part of it. In nearly every villag(; there 
is party faction and if he is bitten with th(t mania for it he 
.spend.s much of his time in disputes that not infre((uently lead 
to litigation and absorb l)oth time and money. 

All this is common knowledge but it is not so commonly 
appreciated that his poverty is very largely accounted for by 
the fact that he docs so little work. The kindness of the 
climate renders necessary comforts few. A house built for 
warmth and to keep out the draughts is by no means rccpiired, 
and clothes are worn for decency and not for Avarrath. Tood 
is necessary but in so warm a climate the health of the race 
is better without mestt, the most expensive item in the ])udget 
for food in colder countries. It is for such reasons that the 
little labour which falls to the lot of the Bengali cultivator 
has not yet rendered it necessary for him to turn to other 
forms of industry. 

There is another reason, less obvious than these, Avhich saves 
him from having to find other employment and incidenta y 
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helps to keep him poor. That is the minute subdivision of 
holdings. The number of landless labourers is comparatively 
small and many of them are immigrants from the adjoin- 
ing province of Bihar. At the Census of 1911 men who were 
returned as cultivators of their own land were more than six 
and a half times as many as those who were returned as field 
labourers. The proportion in Eastern Bengal was more than 
26 times. In England and WalevS on the contrary the em- 
ployees w'orking for farmers were three and a half times as 
many as the farmers themselves. The farmer does not employ 
a labourer unless he has enough work for him to do to keep 
him going and the numljer of men retained in employment 
depends on the w'ork to be done. The Bengali cultivator, on 
the other hand, with his rights in his land is not to be expect- 
ed to give it up Iwcausc it offers him less labour than would 
fill his time, so long as it gives hiju enough to live on. 

Figures, which will show that this labour is so little, and 
will afVoid a means of comparison l)etween the work r<;quired 
of the cultivator here and elsewhert;, should in this connection 
prove interesting. Taking Bengal as a whole the cultivated 
area including current fallow according to the returns of the 
Agricultural Department is 2S9,921,73(» acres, and the number 
of males engaged in cultivation of all kinds (including 
herdsmen) according to the Tables of the last Census (1911) 
was !),129,793. This is the number of actual workers exclusive 
of their de])endents and gives one worker to every 3’176 acres. 

In some of the more densely populated districts, espe- 
cially in Eastern Beiigiil, the iniiniwr of acres per male worker 
in agriculture is even less as the following figures will show: 


DiHtrict. 

CuliivaUHl area in \ 
jiorca. 

Mnlo workrra in 

aKricuhurt*. I 

iHfr male 
worker. 

Tippera 

1^:2.365 

622,350 

2(16 

MynienBingh 


1.111.319 

2*30 

Kiuiffpnr 

1.702,258 

060,02(*i f 

260 

Dacca 

l•S55,653 

616,134 j 

2*03 

PariilpiM. 

1 

1.272,900 

4^13,121 

2‘80 
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The cultivated area of England and Wales is just over 26 
million acres. According to the Census of 1011 the number 
of male workers in agricultural occupations was 1,25.3,856 
These figures give 21 acres per worker. In 1851 in England 
and Wales the number of male workers in agricultural pur. 
suits was 1,514,089 and the cultivated area was not less than 
now-a-days. This gives one man for about 17 acres in the 
days before mechanical appliances had to any considerable 
extent been brought in to assist the farmer. In the great 
wheat-producing countries of the world, for instance in (he 
Western States of America and in the Argentine, where 
mechanical appliances and power are more used than in 
England, the acreage per worker is very much larger. 

The comparison between England and llengal shows 
that the average agricultural worker in England works niuru 
than six and a half times as much land as the average Murker 
in Bengal as a nhole, and more than ten times .as much land 
as the cultivator in Tippera district. Tins amount of work 
he does is prolKibly still greater in proportion, for the rice 
lands of Bengal yield their crops with less attcuition tlnin 
almost any land in the world. The easy metlunls of Bengal 
applied to the root crops in England would ensure their total 
failure. 

Since the agriculturist cannot he expected to siicrilice 
his rights in his land and go in search of work in industrial 
centres except in the hist extremity, the only .amelioration of 
present conditions in Bengal that siiems po.ssihle is to bring 
work within reach of the cultivator near liis own village in 
the hope that he will put his Iiand to it. This no doubt is 
the reasr)ning of the more thoughtful of those who pn'ach 
the use of the charkn, and it is sound as far as it goes. The 
difficulty is that the economy of hand spinning is beyond 
hope. That of the handlooin however is not, as is cleady 
proved by the large number of such looms existing and regu 
larly worked, and the fact that it .shows no indication o 
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decreasing. But weaving is almost completely in the hands 
of certain functional castes among the Hindus which are 
ordinarily divorced from agriculture. The Muhammadan 
Jolaha who has a little land now csdls himself Shekh or Momin, 
and avoids the title of Jolahn and all its significance. The 
Hindu castes whose traditional occupation is agriculture have 
never taken to weaving and are not likely to do .so. Such 
an occupation as basket-makin" affords so poor a return for 
labour compared witli the return it jirwluccs in agriculture 
that it is never likely to commend itself to the cultivator. 
Salvation is, therefore, not likely to come by the development 
of cottage industries. 

It is true that the population continues to increase fast 
in Eastern Bengal and that the increase is as hiirh in the most 
densely iwpulated parts in Dacca, Tippera and yoakhali 
districts as anywhere. The soil, lh(,*rofore, does not yet support 
the greatest population it is able, to maintain at the pre.sent 
standard of living, but it seems that the raising of this 
standard can only be e.xpecled if some means can be found to 
tempt industrial enterprise away from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. 


W. II. Thompson 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

ACT II 
SCENB I 

Outside the city ^te, Narankot,' India. An empty throne 
set, a crowd, beggars, etc.] 

1st man — 

Indra be praised ; his wrath on every miser 
And eveiy niggard haniya ° for his greed ! 

To Indra* now with draught of Sonm ' juice 
I make libation. Gome, thou mighty One, 

Visit thy humble worshipper’s abode, 

And to my stable drive the lowing kine. 

2nd man — 

And with thine eye rcganl the dying corn, 

The famished meadow and the failing stntam. 

Great Thunder-armed on Vrifra hurling doom 
Who kept the waters prisoned in his hold, 

Mad challenger of thy imperious might 
To his own undoing. Come, avenging One, 

Set free the waters on our parched fields, 

And lest enerved from stint of Sonia juice 
Thy right hand slacken, from my poverty 
1 pour to thee libation shining clear. 

* Narankot — fort of Narayan, a naino givrn to Vishmit rommonly rniiBuk’ro'* 
aun-gorl. The town is callcrl in the Legend lleliofurntn, »>., City of tho Siiii-god. 

* Baniya— gniin*8ellcr. 

* Indra — tho Indian Hennilea, aluo tho god of thunder. Ho ia tho Vonquish«‘r”^^*“ 
dragon Vritra, Betting froo tho watora which the dragon kept impriHonod in hiH nionutam 
castle. As god of battles Indra wins ii victory over tlio Panis (human iniBcrs) niid drixt s 
away thoir henls. 

* Soma— a golden and highly intoxioating drink prepared from a plant found on 
Himalayas, and much used for libations at sncrHices. 
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Jst VMM — 

’Tis a bad year ; in Qondophares now 
May Indra speed to aid ns, and his sway 
Bring blessing on the people of this land. 

{Enter St. Thomas and Hahhaa.) 

St. Thomas — 

What means this multitude without the gate ? 


Uabban — 

They gather hero to greet the Maharajah 
This day returning to his citadel. 

Some to present petitions of their needs 
Or cry on him for justice all alike 
To win the favour of the gods, wdien he 
Displays the sunshine of his countenance. 


St. Thomas — 

When once they turn them to the King of Kings, 

Blessings indeed shall rain on them from Heaven. 

{Stir among the crowd and cries of “ The King, the 
King ! Long live great Gondophares ! ” Procession enters — at 
end of which and under a golden canopy arc Gondophares and 
Treptia,' The crowd prostrate themselves, all bat St. Thomas, 
and ITabban who salaams profoundly). 


Gondophares {pausing ) — 

Habban 1 to Narankot returned at hist ! 

Though late thou comest, thou art welcome home. 


Uabban {falling on his knees ) — 

Too gracious for the hearing of a slave 
'fhis creeting from thy lips -divinity! 

Dew' •pvMiso of thci god. Thr King was iMunnimily mlilri'BsiMj .mn 

* or god. It ifl against Imlinn custom to call women l»v ihcir proper ii.ainra. Tboy arc 
b, thoir dlrtlngntohlng titles. 

12 
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Ooadophares — 

Rise — 'tis our trust in thy good services 
O’crlooks thy late arrival, in our joy 
Of now beholding thee. Never was time 
Our empty coffers yawned so wide for gold, 

Nor famine so impoverished our land. 

Voices from the crotod — 

We have no grain, O liouiiteous one, supply us ! 

We starve, 0 feed us ! O divine one, hear ! 

Be merciful, as Jtama is merciful. 

{Goudophares ascends the throne — the Queen seating 
herself beside him ; the crowd fiyamfull on their faces except 
St. Thomas.) 

Gondophores (aside ) — 

Is he a god that he should slight me thus ? 

(addressinff crowd) 

For you, my people, ne’er did father’s heart 
For his own children beat more tenderly 
Than mine for your distresses. Ne’er was brow 
With care more weighted than this crownM head. 

St. Thomas — 

Save one, whose crown was of acanthus twined. 

(Goudophares frowns on St. Thomas, and he resumes) 

Times are when all too heavy to be borne 
The burden of a people’s suffering weighs, 

A leaden mass, on one anointed head. 

St. Thomas — 

Love and love only, tireless, infinite 
Avails to lift the .sorrows of the world. 
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Eabhan — 

Peace, an thou love me, thou anger him ! 
Oondopharea — 

Yet, O my people, am I come to>day 

Not empty>handed nor without relief. {Apphtuae.) 

Lo, even now before the city gates 

Stands Habban, ever woi'tliy mei*cbaiitman, 

His camels laden with Jiidicaii gold. 

Ci'Oiod — 

Habban ki Jai,' Habban ki jni, Habban kijai : 

Oondopharea (to Habban ) — 

Thou seest the motherland hath need of it ! 

Say, quick, what weight of gold thou earnest. 

Habban — 

0 let not Goiulophares lie extreme 

To mark what I his slave have wrought amiss ! 

In Judah’s towns I pressed thy merchandise 
On sons of avarice who looked askance 
At its true value, yet with fevered zest 
Clamoured their own mean prices to obtain ; 

And I, such meagre liargains loth to strike. 

Would fain thy treasures, dazzling one, have spai’ed 
To thine advantage, had I not remembered 
My master’s and my country’s need of gold. 

Oomlophares — 

A truce to this preamble I Fellow, say, 

How much all told, is in thy money bags ? 

Habban — 

0 with thy servant Ihj not over-wroth ! 

Two hundred talents cover it and more. 


‘ I^Dg livo IXabbaii. 
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Ooudopbares {rising in anger ) — 

By Vishnu, I am poorly served in thee I 
And made the fool of thy rash barterings — 
Who in Aladdin-wise, without his sense, 

Criest “ New lamps for old ” and in exchange 
For cowries givest pearls — for copper, gold. 
What of iny diamond, O degenerate p 


Habban — 

The price it fetched is also here contained 1 


Oomlophares — 

Now Rania ' provoke thee with a ttiousand plagues. 
And Tnd*a smite thee I not, howbeit, until 
My justice deal with thee as faithfully 
As has thy wastrel folly done by me : 

Not till my whips have scored upon thy back 
A lesson for every rogue to learn by rote. 

And glowing irons branded on thy flesh 
Their monument of thy dishonesty. 


Habban — 

O lightning-wielder ! Yet be merciful : 


St. Thohuis — 

King, not in terrors doth thy glory lie : 

The justice that requites must Iw divine. 

And love alone the veng(Miiice that repays. 

Gondophares — 

Who is this stranger fellow, thus who dares 
E’en before kings to make presumptuous speech ? 

• Bam, — or Kama, tlio hero of tho Sitnahrik epioi the Eamryana, po|iul«rl> 
have >ioen an incarnation of ilio Supremo Being. 
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St. Thomas — 

Thomas, the servant of the King of Kings. 
Qondopharea — 

This passes bearing ! Seize him, men at arms. 

And bind him hand and foot with Habban here ; 
Then to the dungeon with them both away ! 
{Guards seize and bind St. Thomas and Rabhan.) 

Treptia — 

O good my lord, will not this gold afford 
Relief, if not removal of our needs ? 

Oondophares (in softer tones ) — 

Treptia, thou know’st not ; what can woman know ? 
Two hundred talents ! Why, ’tis not enough 
To build mu half the palace of my dreams. 

Let be to sate this hungry multitude. 

(Croicd ninmnurs.) 


St. Thomas — 

Yet, M’isely spent, it will avail for both. 
Gondophares — 

Who was it spoke ? ( Sees prisoners) 

Do they yet linger here? 
Away with them ! Yet w’ould I know his drift. 
What is thy meaning, ftdlow ? Answer me. 

St. Thouuts — 

First bid, O king, thy men unloose these bonds 
Which strangle laws of hospiUility 
To which all peoples of the earth must bow. 

Is this my welcome unto Narankot ? 
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Oondophares — 

May be I was too hasty — loosen him. 

(Slaves unbind St. Thomas). 

St. Thomas — 

For Habban, likewise, do I ask this grace. 

To whom, O king, thou dost a grievous wrong 
And grave injustice to his loyalty. 

Treptia — 

Ay, good my lord, he meant to serve thee well. 
Oondophares — 

I doubt it, yet I would not judge too soon. 

(To slaves.) 

Unbind him then, and set him free awhile. (Theif loose 
Habban) 

Oondophares (con tinning)- 

tettheiiruraw nigh. Habban, explain thyself ! 

A queen vouchsafes to intercede for thee. 

Habban — 

Her grace is merciful ; yet I would die. 

What worth hath life since thou hast doubled me r 

Oondophates — 

Nay, nay, — ‘twas in me but a passing phase. 

How .should 1 doubt thy proven loyalty? 

Habban, old friend, 1 scarce have welcomed thee, 

Nor him thou bringest with thee — Who is he ? 

Habban — 

Most gracious Master, Thomas Didymus — 

A great Mahatma, bringing tidings strange 
Of One who died and took His life again : 
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Withal an architect of wondrous skill, 

Master of building and masonic arts. 

Oond<^harea — 

Right welcome is he to our royal court, 

And lest he blame us for discourtesy. 

We place our royal chain about his neck 
And bid him next our person at the feast. 

{Places gold chain about SI. Thama^ neck.) 

St. Thomas — 

Great King, L humbly olfer thee my thanks 
And pray for blessings on thy crown and realm. 

1 come to thee with tidings that shall bring 
Wealth more abundant unto thee and thine 
Than all the treasures of the earth can buy. 

Gondopltares — 

Right sore we need it. Prithee, wise Mahatma, 
Interpret thy dark saying, that the gold 
Spent wisely, shall sulHco to build a palace. 

And sate the hunger of my people too. 

Thomas — 

First thou must feed these hungry multitudes, 

Else shall thy palace in its dreamland stay. 

For their relief distribute half this gold, 

Ihe other half entrusting unto me. 

Who with that means will such a palace build thee 
As earthly monarch ne’er inhabited. 

BoudopAares — 

Draw up the putns, trace out the fair design, 

To glad our eyes ere twice a day shall dawn. 

Then half the gold shall be at thy disposal 
To build our palace ere wc come again. 
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The half remaining our decree assigns 
Unto our people’s need in Narankot. 

( Cr%e% of “ Ja«, jaiy jai, Ooudopharea ! Thonuu Mahatma 
kijai / ”) 


Qond(^harea (risittg ) — 

In Indra's name, the mighty thunder-armed, 

With Agni's ‘ shielding favour over us. 

We, Heaven’s anointed, close this audience. 

( Clang of cymbala, beating of tom-tome. King, Queen, 
and eourtiere past through city gates. Eabhan and Thomas 
linger outside). 

Mabban — 

Ishtoar bo praised ! the thunder-cloud that lowered 
So black o’er-head is lifted, and the rage 
Of kings is as a dust-storm blo^vYl away. 

St. Thomas — 

God’s angel came and shut the lion’s mouth. 

Francis A. Judd 


Curtain. 

{To be continued) 


* Apii is tho god of Aro. As thu Arc on tlio housohold hearth Agni is thr friend and 
protector of man. 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 
IV 

Gradual Recovery and Changed Outlook : 1896-1899. 

While relentlessly pursued by persecution mania at 
Mademoiselle Charlotte’s Cremarie in Rue de la Grand 
Chaumidre, Strindberg vainly sought the help of his Bohemian 
artist friends and next applied himself with devotion to the 
study of Swedenborg’s Arcana Ctplenfia towards the end of 
1896 which considerably dispelled his horrors as is clear 
from his own record — “ He has shown me the only path to 
salvation • • * through repentance.” In his visions he now 
began to feel that Orfila and Swedenborg directly addressed 
him soothing words of hope and consolation through a spiri- 
tual bond with his soul. We know another Swedenborgian, 
namely Blake, who claimed similar !;»iidanc.e from Virgil and 
Dante. Comfort came to him also thronsjh a sense of divine 
protection impressed on his troubled mind by the Book ot 
Job which created in him a feeling of nearness with God. 
[n 1896 he came also under the iniluence of his second wife’s 
mother w'ho was a Catholic and this close contact induced in 
him a devotional mood which fundamentally changed his 
early intellectual and scientific tendency leading slowly to a 
religious evolution having for its basis a strong belief in a 
personal God and as its central tenets acceptance of the law 
of Karnut and faith in reincarnation. Thus in his Advent 
(1899) the “Old Lady’’ oliserves — “you cannot all of n sudden 
cease to be what you are : and you are what you have wanted 
to become,” and, s^ain, “ we sutVer only what our deeds have 
deserved — so don’t complain.” 

The pi.iots of similarity iK'tween the Catholic Church and 
Swedcnboi^iun mysticism possibly made it easy for Catholi- 
cism to find on entrance into his life and he now declared 
himself a Christian — “ a Protestant with Catholic sympathies.” 

18 
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In spite of straggles and strivings he began in 1897 to slowly 
emerge out of his bitter trial with a calm conviction that with 
all its heavy weight of sufferings and disappointments, life is 
valuable if properly viewed as an ordeal sure to te<aoh us to know 
the right and to do it. His rebellious nature and riotous life 
were subdued by resignation to suffering as of great value in 
life’s mission and by the hope of something higher and better. 

How summarily he now rejected many of his former 
thoughts and ideas becomes clear from many significant 
touches and hints in plays like There arfi Crimen and Crimes 
(1899), the Adoent (1899) and the 7>m//M Ptay (1902). With 
rare depth and sincerity of feeling lus has left in several works 
of supreme autobiographical interest beloiuring to 1897 — lOOl 
a record of his slow .ascent to the tableland of regmierating hope 
from the slough of doubt and despond le.ading gradually to 
serener heights of inner harmony. His fnfernn (1897) repre- 
sents the period of spiritual .storm and stress and To Damascus 
in 3 parts (1898-1904) is a revelation of his soul’s evolution 
presenting with a kind of religious realism the atithor’s 
multiple personality and consciousness— a strange aiul perplex- 
ing blend of sensualism and asceticism, individualism and 
socialism, materialism and transcendentalism, and science and 
mysticism. Lastly comes the meditative autobiography Alone 
(1903) which delineates how his spiritualised consciousness 
recovered from the turmoil of rebellious ferment. His hosti- 
lity with the Ib.senit(!s also came to an end .as if all |)assions 
spent tranquillity w’.as restored. 

Under the influence of the spiritual visions of Sweden- 
borg the last vestiges of his matcri.alistic scepticism faded 
away before the dawning light of a jnystic faith clearly visible 
in the highly symbolic treatment of the theme of the supe- 
riority of the Gospel over law in bis mystery- play of Advent 
(1899) so rich in Swedenborgian suggestivoness (especially in 
the two Waiting Room scenes in Acts IV and V). In Act III 
“The Other One,” says t<j the Judge, “ It. is justice ; it is the 
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law : an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ! The Gospel 
has a different sound, but of that you did’nt want to hear.” 

In March 1898 we find him growing spiritually whole 
through the richness of new religious experiences and 
ideas as well as the direct God-vision vouchsaped unto him. 
The spirit’s long voyage over the troubled waters of conflict- 
ing intellectual currents led at last to a discovery of his 
higher self and of the real end and aim of a life of bitter 
struggles and apparently futile endeavours. Pessimism, it is 
true, does not wholly die out even in the last stage of 
Strindberg’s life inspite of the fundamental change in his out- 
look brought about now. lie (‘(jutinues to be realistic in his 
presentation of life’s trials, sufferings, di.sappointments, its 
recurrences and repetitions but bis realism bcrconies touched 
with a new faith in goodness, in the power of regeneration 
possessed by man’s soul ; and hi.s close ob-servation of life in 
all its variety and complexity leads to a spiritual vision in 
which occult jwwers appear to be ever at work guiding and 
shaping man's destiny iny.st<>riuusly. Glimpses of a higher life 
give a new meaning to our .struggles, vain endeavours and to 
suffering in pirticular. In the A(heiil (lt^99) when Amelia 
penitently says that she suffers for her inability to love, as a 
child should, her mother who is not only indifferent to her but 
hostile and actually hates her as no mother ought to, the 
Neighbour’s reply is “ Well, as that has iviade you suffer, then 
you will soon learn the great secret of your life.” Anulia’s 
remonstrance against undeserved suffering — suffering without 
a cause — is met by the Neighbour's consoling words that “to 
be permitted to suffer unjustly, that's a grace and a trial out 
of which steadfast .souls bring home golden fruits.” Similarly 
in the Dance of Death (1901) Curt hohls that “ it is the un- 
mistakable right of every human being to suffer misfortune.” 
Thus suff' ring which in his earlier stage of life implied punish- 
ment for breach of natural laws now g.ii hers a new significance 
{•.nd in the Maeterlinckian iny.stic play of Sicamehife 
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(1902) the spirit of Swanwhite’s mother proposes to that of 
the Prince that the love between Swanwbite and the Prince, 
that has made heart kiss heart and soul enfold soul and may 
turn sorrow to joy and bring cheer to all the earth must be 
tested by the fire of sufferings.” What a grand new idea is this 
of the baptism of the highest form of love in the fire of suffering! 

The end of his terrible striving after peace of mind is 
well illustrated by his suggestive intimate touches of beauti* 
ful self- confession which read, with a cliaracteristic difference, 
like significant extracts from Amiel’s Journal : — 

” The great erisis at the age of fifty ; revolution in the 
life of the soul, desert wanderings, Swedenborgian Heavens 
and Hells”' — leading to 

” Light after darkne.ss, new productivity with recovered 
Faith, Hope and Love — and with full vock-firm certitude.”® 
Strindberg eventually became “ register«‘d as a Protestant 
of the Swedenborgian cash',” though his religion was to the 
last distinctly characterized by an es-sentially ethical tone on 
which he never failed to lay unniistakable emphasis. '! his 
ethical note is particularly dominant in his Aihent with its 
strong insistence on the supreme need . of unquestioning olie* 
dience, humility, patience, a good conscience and on the value 
of goodness even to enemies,’ “ The Franciscan ” asserts 
emphatically “ You may be sure that there will be no blessing 
for your house and no peace for yourself until you have suffer- 
ed every suffering that you have brought on othew ” {Advent 
p. 118). So also in The Dream Plat/ (1902) special stress is 
laid on the moral value of duty, of endurance, patience with 
the complaints of others and on the absolute need of forgive- 
ness. We are exhorted to ” say nothing evil of men, to 
quietly endure, and never grow impatient of the complaints 
made by the poor,” and reminded that ” there should 1)e no 

■ Cf. " Allvent," Act I, {•. Il«; Act III, pp. tS4, l«(, Ul, 143 ; Act IV, p. 1(11, anil 
ActV, pp. l.^t, IdTi, lAH, 173, 177 nml 17H— I'lajra, Thinl Snrie*. 

* Kdwin BjOrkman'a Introiliiction Second Series of Plnyii. 

* Cf. PlajB, Third Sorios, jip. 148, 150, 154, KKl and 100. 
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bargaioing about one’s duty ” and that “ remorse is sure to 
follow every neglected duty and every suffering inflicted upon 
one’s fellow-beings.” In There are Crimes and Crimes, the 
Abbd’s solemn warning is ” woo unto those who call evil good 
and good evil.” There is in it a Arm ijelief in punishment 
for trifling with vice. With Madame Catherine forgiveness is 
a religion and she ever helps along “ where she sees hard work 
and the right kind of will.” Even Adolphe, who fails “ to find 
any body in the church to offer his silent gratitude to,” believes 
in the service of man and drops a gold coin in the poor-box. 

Very great is the value in this connection of the play of 
Inhere are Crimes and (1899) with its “controlling 

idea of the acceptance of moderation in life verging on asceti- 
cism and of resignation to divine dispensation ” indicating the 
passing away of that severe intellectual discord and spiritual 
crisis at the end of which his troubled spirit became soothed by 
a redeeming vision of life’s deep meaning and noble purpose. 

Composed at the end of the very critical period of his 
spiritual trial when the author hiui just emerged out of his 
soul’s tragedy, tliis play marks a very important and interest- 
ing stage of transition in his inner development. 

It harks back to the plays of iiis naturalistic period with 
its numerous points of contact with them containing as it 
does his 'rolstoian revolt against Western materialism and its 
so-called economic advantages, a lurid picture of harsh and 
senseless police regulations rigidly enforced against the poor, 
his condemnation of irrational social inequality lietween a 
workmau like Emile— a man without a flaw in him and always 
perfectly straight— and the pampered authors and artists like 
Maurice and the actresses, and lastly a host of references to 
the play of the subconscious, to ilionght reading, talking to 
the dead, premonitions, to people on the border line of insanity, 
not to s -eak of the old sex-problem. 

The new note in it is its pervasive religious tendency 
showing clearly how underneath the visible surface of the 
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world of sense the author began to he aware of the underlying 
deep mystery of the regenerating power of forgiveness for 
wrongs, pity to the erring, large-hearted tolerance and charity. 
Bis agnostic attitude too here yields place to a growing faith 
in a saving grace and he realises how the soul of man passes 
out of the chaos of spiritual doubts into an abiding trust in 
God’s mercy. This emergence into certainty of salvation dis- 
tinctly marks a definite stage in his spiritual growtli. 

The theme and title of the play are explained by Adolphe’s 
observation (Act III, sec. 2) “ There are crimes not mentioned 
in the Criminal Code and these are the woi*se ones, for they 
have to be punished by ourselves ” — such as “ evil thoughts, 
evil dreams, secret intentions,” “imaginations regarded as 
signs of some mental disease ” and not merely outward acts 
and their motives. At the close of the play (Act V, sec. 2) the 
“ Abbd” adds, “ we have to stand responsible for our thoughts 
and words and desire.s also.” In his fit of confessional self- 
censure Maurice declares (Act 1, sec. 2) that “ here we are 
making ourselves out as white ns angel.s, and yet u’e tire, taking 
all in all, capable of any kind of polite atrocity the moment glory, 
gold or women tire concerneil.” We see how he is punished for 
secret deeds — he who robbed his friends and companions “of 
their faith in him” and “wished the life out” of his own 
child Marion to gain freedom for .self-indulgence as an artist. 

Men are tried for these deeper otV<‘nues in a higher court 
over which God prtvsides, for they imply a rel)ellion of the 
spirit against providential divine presence in and around every 
man and woman. 

This suggests a gri.>at advance made by the author upon 
his position in the earlier plays where his whole thought was 
devoted to the problem of human justice or injustice. He has 
thoroughly outlived the .stage of cynicism bred by a rankling 
scn.se of injustice “although there is a sort of solace to my 
mind,” he may .say with the “ Masttn* ” in The Thunderstorm 
(sc. 11), “in finding justice exists in this world.” “The 
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Neighbour” in the Advent is convinced that tliere is justice 
both human and divine and in the Bance of Benth (Part TI) 
Alice’s sarcastic taunts For believing in “ justice and honour 
and all that sort of thing ” are met by Curt’s determined and 
deliberate remark “ yes, and it is what experience has taught 
me. Once I believed the very opposite— and paid dearly for 
it.” The words of Jeanne may, perhaps, he applied to 
Strindberg himself as a sort of comment on the salutary change 
that came over him at the end of his spiritual crisis. Says 
Jeanne to Maurice (Act T, sc. 1.) 

“My faith — which you haven’t dcsstroyed, hut just covered 
up, as when you put chalk on a window to clean it — I 
could’nt lay hold on it for tliat re,ason, but this old man (mean- 
ing the Abb* who has just promised to explain to her the 
mystery of the life beyond death) just passed his hand over 
the chalk, and the light came through.” ITis hard intellec- 
tualism so rampant during the naturalistic period of his 
dramatic career is the chalk on the window of his mind which 
became wiped out hy isy« hy his new mystic faith. 

The Abbe, a prominent character in this play, has 
“ nothing to do with human justice hut a great dejil with 
divine mercy.” Similarly in the play of Swamchite the power 
, of mercy is strongly recognised hy the wicked “ Stepmother ” 
who is saved from an ignoble fat«* hy the sweet intercession of 
:the injured innocent girl who will not suffer her stepmother 
to 1)6 punished but praying for forgiveness says “ though she 

I my executioner, have mercy on her ” “ lot her part in 

56 ! ” On this the “ Stepmother ” at once e.Kclaims — 
ercy ! who spoke the sacred word:” Here, indeed, we 
that mercy drops sis gentle rain from heaven 

“ And earthly power doth then show likest (rod’s 
Wh. n mercy seasons justice.” 

The “Abbd,” who is quite free from theological dogma, 
olds in the suspicions against Maurice regarding his little 
ghter Marion’s sudden and mysterious death a situation 
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“ which is not the work of man ” and he sincerely prays for 
Gods’ mercy on Maurice whom even his friend Adolphe takes 
for lost. Solemn and sacred is the resignation of the bereaved 
mother Jeanne, now practically deserted by Maurice to whom 
she has been betrothed, who can say even in the moment of 
fresh grief when questioned as to who has brought about the 
calamity of Marion’s death— “ He who holds life and death in 
his hand.” She has not “ a bard word to say about Maurice ” 
who ultimately understands everything and is reclaimed by 
her forgiving resignation from the toils of the superior charms 
of Henrictte from whom Maurice has in vain been warned 
repeatedly by Madame Catherine to keej) away. Yet no 
harsh judgment is pronounced in the play on Jfimrietto nor an 
uncharitable view taken of her character. .Feanne, the injured 
woman, absolves llenriettc of any responsibility for what 
happened to herself. The “ .\bbe ” will not allow .Teanne to 
accuse herself unjustly in her penitence for be avers he knows 
the serious spirit in which she, thoui;h nothin*; more than a 
mistress of Maurice, regarded her motherhood. This good 
woman’s faith is sorely tried and even temporarily overclouded 
by Maurice’s conduct y<‘t it Ls n«jvcr destroyed and she feels 
that God ” will carry us through the terrors that lie ahead.” 
Finn in her belief in its unfailing efficacy, she . proposed once 
to ensure Maurice’s success as a playwright by her intense 
prayers. With re-inforced faith she c.Yclaimed ” 0 cros.s ! 
our only hope ! ” inspired by the legend on the stone crosses 
in the mortuary chapels forming the suggestive background 
of the opening scene of the play. 

In this connection we hear in mind how in 1893 while 
Strindberg wjis one day walking in the solitary Montparnesse 
cemetery his agitated mind became soothed by tender thoughts 
of peace wafted ns a divine message to his bewildered soul 
from the inscription “ 0 crux ave spes unica ” on the graves 
that the cross was the only path to wisdom. This symbol is 
dramatically used in Swanwhite and the malicious stepmother 
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of the innocent girl, the second Duchess, is silenced hy her 
father, the Duke, hy raising the cross-shaped handle of his 
sword and the Priest carries a large crucifix with the Prince’s 
bier. We know also that on his deathbed Strindberg’s last 
wish was that the crucifix he ordinarily used should be placed 
on his breast. 

The misguided and erring Maurice finally resolves to take 
the first step along the hard road of penitence ” convinced 
that “ honour is a phantom, gold nothing hut dry leaves ; 
women, mere intoxicants.” He who has l)epn living in the 
flesh wants now to live in the spirit and “ looks for a new 
existence in some better world ” in which he at last begins to 
believe. His decision after some struggle and wavering to 
come to church in preforenw' to the theatre where his artist 
friends and comrades had arranged a demonstration in recog- 
nition of his indisputahh* talent as an author gives great 
satisfaction to the “Abbe ” who is liberal enough to recognise 
that the sinner has indeed ** suffered his punishment as in- 
tensely as if it had lasted an eternity ” and who therefore 
wisely spares him a scolding sermon at the church. 

Tnspite of all external appearances to the contrary, the 
author shows hoiv he feels deep beneath them the mystery 
of the renovating influence of the Gospel teaching of forgive- 
ness to sinners and of h»ve to the erring. In the play of 
StoamchUfi the “Gardener” .significantly says — “ Forgivene.ss 
for those who sin ; for those who sorrow, consolation ; and hope 
for those who arc distressed.” There is. however, nothing 
obtrusively didactic in the author’s artistic presentation of the 
fatal consequences to the soul of man of offences ngain.st the 
spirit and we have in There are Crimes a»i Crimes a new 
artistic creation of modern times— a new type of tragedy on 
a new then.o. 


{To be coiifinneil) 

.IaYROVAL li.\NEK.lEK 


u 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


REPORT 

ON THE 

STUDENT WELFARE SCHEME 

Health EmminaUou Heetion. 

The physical welfare of the student community is a 
matter for earnest consideration by the I'niversity a\ithorities 
and sometime ago a Committee called “ The Student Welfare 
Committee ” was appfjinted by the Syndicate to devise measures 
for the betterment of the health of I’niversity students. 
Under the auspices of the (’ommittee a scheme for health 
examination of the student was .started and actual work was 
commenced from 28th March, 1020. Sinci; then the work has 
been going on with occasional interruptions due to strike and 
non-co-operation movement and more than 3,800 students 
have lieen examined up to date. 'I'he work was at first 
undertaken by a Ijand of honorary workers chiefly University 
lecturers and medical men who at considerable .sacrifice 
devoted their time and energy for the period of three months 
and a half. The Syndicate on 23rd July, 1920, recommended 
a remuneration as conveyance allowamic of Rs. 50 per month 
to each worker. The expenses for the office staff in connection 
with the scheme were Ixirne personally by Sir Nilratan Sircar, 
the then Vice-Chanctdlor of the C University. Since July, 1921, 
the Syndicate further sanctioned the office staff which is 
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working at present. The present staff of workers and office 
assistants consists as follows : — 

Honorary Secretariett. 

Dr. G. Bose, D.Sc., M.B. 

Dr. A. Chatterji, M.B., B.S. 


Supervisors. Remuneration. 

Mr. M. Banerjee, M.Se. 

Us. 

50 per month. 

„ H. Maiti, M.A. 

50 

»« 

ExMuiners — 

Pr. H. N. Bose, L.M.8. 

50 


„ A. C. Mitra, L.M.S. 

50 


„ P. P. Banerji, M.B. 

50 

*9 

„ B. N. Bose, M.B. 

50 

II 

„ B. B. Chakravarti, M.B. 

50 

II 

„ H. N. Bose, H.A. 

50 

II 

Mr. M. Ganguly, M.Sc. 

50 


„ K. Mukherji, M..V. 

50 

l» 

„ P. Banerji, B.A. (Tabulator) 

50 

11 

„ M. Sen (Asst. Tabulator) ... 

m 

*1 


— 

Us. 680 

Office Staff— 

Mr. Kalidas Banerjee, M..\. 

50 

II 

(Assistant). 

„ Madanniohiin Sen do. . . 

50 

II 

„ P. Chowdry do. . . . 

50 

• 1 

„ Janakinath Mukherji do. ... 

50 

!• 

Thakur Prosad (I)urwan) ... 

10 

«• 


— 

Us. 210 

Contingency 


150 

Contin^'.rncy for the Kowins; Club Section ... ,. 25 

Amrita— (Keeper) ... 


IS 


... 99 


Tm’Ai. 


989 
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The above statement includes the grant for the Rowing 
Club Section also. Mr. H. P. Maiti acts as the Honorary 
Supervisor of this section and Hr. A. Chatterji as the Honorary 
Secretary. The office section of the health examination scheme 
and the preparation of the statistical data are under the charut: 
of Mr. M. N. Banerji. 

It has been found extremely dillicult to grapple with the 
voluminous mass of material, that hiis been available in 
connection with the medical examination. Each student is 
thoroughly examined, the number of items rticoi'ded in 
each case is 33. It has Ixjen found impossible to carry on 
certain works of a highly technical nature with the present 
staff, as they are already overworked in dealing with the 
general data. It is desirable that 3 more clerks he sanctioned 
to carry on the special and technical portion of the work 
M'hich is expected to Iw of very great scientiiic value from the 
sociological and anthropological standpoints. A further grant 
of Rs. 2,000 is necessary for apparatus and forms. There is 
at present no provision tor propaganda work which is 
absolutely e.ssential tor the suc<*ess of the scheme. The 
University is now ^Kissing through a tiii.'incial (U’isis and it may 
be difficult to obtain the necessary extra grant from the 
Syndicate. To supplement the; rniversily grant a fund has 
been started to collect su1)scriptii>ns from public bodies and 
individuals. In this connection we beg to reix>rd our sincei’e 
thanks to Messns. Butto Kristo Paul & Co., for having 
contributed the sum of Hs. 511 towards this fund. Several 
other promises have Iwen received but the money has not yet 
lieen realised. In connection with the scheme arrangements 
have been made to supply spectacles to students at cost price 
and wo have again to thank Messrs. Butto Kristo Paul & Co., 
for rendering us help in this direction. It is desirable that a 
dental clinic l)e started for the l)enelit of students at an early 
date. One of the Honomry Secretaries, Hr. Anathnath 
Chatterjee, looks into the general defects of students and gives 
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them the necessary advice whenever required. Students 
suffering from any deficiency or disease have 1)een informed of 
their defects through the Principals of their respective 
colleges. Altogether 2,229 defect cards have been issued. 

The nature of the work that we have lieen doing has 
already been reported to the Syndicate sometime ago. We 
have conducted the health examination of the .students at 
the Scottish Churches College, the University Post-Graduate 
Classes, the City College and the Presidency College. The 
examination is now lieing conducted at the Vidyasagar College. 
The num1)er of students examined up to 31st Decemlier, 1921, 
and the period of examination in each college are as 
follows : — 


Collcgp. 

The Scottish Churches 

iVriod uf 
Kxuiiiintitiou. 

Xiixnbcr of 
Students. 

College 

The Univer.sity Post- 

28-3-20—10-8-20 

913 

Graduate Classes ... 

19-8-20—27-9-20 

140 

The City College 

28-9-20—20-8-21 

1,710 

'J’he Presidency College 

5-9-21—8-11-21 

092 

The Vidyasagar College 

20-11-21 — 

349 


Total 

3,804 


The non-co-operation movement has been the chief 
disturbing factor in the smooth working ot the scheme and we 
are sure that the nuinlior <if stiuhnits examined would have 
been almost doubled, but for this unfortunate movement. The 
tabulated results appended hen* with eover data from 3,455 
students. The Vidyimgar ColIi*ge students who an* still under 
examination have not been included in this group. It has 
been found that under favourable circumstances the numlwr 
of students examined per day could easily Ik* 50. Sometimes 
A was as high as 76 . 
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NuuBBil OF Students. 

The following table shows the distribution of students 
examined in the difrerant colleges under separate age groups. 
From an ' examination of the Chart No. 1 it will be found 
that the maximum number of students belongs to the age 


group 19. 

ScottiHh 

Chnrc'lifS 

Colleire. 




Age. 

UniVcnity 

ClassHB. 

City 

ColloffL*. 

FreRulenc} 

Cullegi*.' 

10 

62 

... 

113 

61 

17 

15U 

. . . 

281 

126 

18 

177 

. . • 

299 

164 

19 

220 

. . . 

269 

163 

20 

169 

4 

293 

116 

21 

81 

21 

169 

43 

22 

42 

33 

149 

17 

23 

10 

30 

80 

8 

24 

3 

24 

31 

1 

26 

2 

12 

11 

2 

26 

1 

7 

6 

1 

27 

• • ■ 

4 

•/ 

1 

28 

. . . 

2 

... 

... 

29 

. . • 

• •• 

• ■ • 

... 

30 

. . • 

1 

2 

... 

31 

• • • 

1 

. . . 

... 

32 

• •• 

1 

. . . 

... 

37 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Total ... 

. 913 

140 

1,710 

692 


Of 3,4i>d students, 1,034’ are Hmhmins, 986 are Kayasthas, 
292 are Vaidyas, 29 are Kshatriyas, 98 Vaisyas, 17 Oandha- 
baniks, 45 Subarnal)aniks, MahLsyas 7H, Vaisya Saha 64, 
Brahmos 49, Buddhists 7, Christians 32, Mahomedans 283, 
Arya>Samajist 1, Jains 2 and other castes 276 and 173 have 
not reported their caste. 
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(teneral Afpeauance. 

Students have been classified into 4 groups A, B, C, and D. 
A denotes good muscular development, B stoutness without 
muscularity, C medium musculature and I) thin bodily 
development. About 10^ of the students show welUdeveloped 
muscles. The percentage of thin built is aliout 32. The 
following table shows the relative distribution in the different 
colleges examined : 


Co11ot(c. 

Muscular. 

Stuut. 

Medium. 

Tliin. 

Scottish Churches College 

13 

9 

t7-8 

28-9 

University Classes 


13-6 

471 

30*7 

City College 

8-7 

5-7 

50-2 

35-4 

Presidency College 

10‘4 

O-fi 

55-2 

27-7 

General percentage ... 

1(»1 

7-2 

r»0‘5 

31-9 


It will Iks seen that the Pn^sidency College shows the 
smallest pereentage of thin students, next comes the Scottish 
Churches College then the University and lastly the City 
College. This is quite in accordance with expectation as the 
Presidency students generally come from well-to-do families. 

We give lielow a graphii* representation of the data 
tabulated under general appearance of all the students taken 
together according to age groups. 

An examination of the graph gives us many significant 
results. The nuinlier of students under age groups 2 1 and up 
is small and the imresponding curve is therefore unreliable. 
Up to 23 years the data are sufiiciently reliable to warrant 
a general conclusion. AVe find that the “ A ” curve (well- 
developed musculature) is at its highest at the age group 20 
of in other words the maximum nuiscular development takes 
place at i his age. This is further corrtdMirated by the “U” 
curve (thin) which shows its minimum at this age. Another 
interesting corroborative feature is that the “ C ” curve 
(medium) shows its maximum height at 20. In plain language 
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this means that the students at the age of 20 show the 
greatest muscular development — the least amount of thinness 
and the greatest amount of conformity with the normal 
standard. 


POSTURR. 

About 41 of the students show a stooping posture. The 
posture curve (see Chart No. 2) shows a curious feature 
namely that the stoop is more marked the younger the 
student. 


Collng**. 

Kroc't. 

Stooping 

Scottish Churches College 

69-2X 

iio-sz 

University Classes 

... 7f^-0Z 

losz 

City College 

... .H-tX 

trydZ 

Presidency College 

... n2-4jf 

17-OZ 

General percentage 

... 

I09Z 


COMPLKXION. 

The skin complexion of the students has l)oen classified 
under 4 headings, A very fair, It fair, C brown, I) black. 
The Ethiopean blackness has not yet l)een met with amongst 
the students. About one pew cent, an? very fair, 2J1 fair, 68 
brown and 7 black. 



Vrrj Fair. 

Fair. 

Brown. 

ninrk. 

Scottish Churches 





College 

11>X 

77-’Z 

fi2Z 

7-aZ 

U niversity Classes . . . 

0-7Z 

2r,Z 

(i2Z 

loZ 

City College 

0-7Z 

22-5^ 

70Z 

n 

Presidency College ... 

i-iZ 

J70Z 

76-SZ' 

i-i>Z 


General percentage .. I’l^ 22‘9^ 68*6X 
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We give below a distribution of skin colour accord 
to caste - 


Caftte. 

Number of 
StuflentB. 

k 

Percentage Table 
B C 

D 

Udidi ■ Brahmins 

... 508 

1-77 

31*10 

6.3-74 

2*95 

Barpiitlra Brahmins 

... 80 

1-25 

41*25 

.57-5 

0 

Bhattacharyya (mixed) 

... 93 

1-03 

31*18 

62-36 

4*3 

('hakravarti (mixed) 

... 129 

0 

•2*32 

70-54 

6*2 

Other Brahmins 

... 207 

1-44 

25*1*2 

66-66 

5*79 

Kadiya Kayastha 

... 450 

1*53 

23*33 

C7-33 

6*88 

*Atgarh* Kayastha 

... 225 

0*4.4 

18*22 

70 22 

9*77 

Other Kayasthas 

... 310 

0*90 

JS-7 

73-54 

6*12 

Baidya 

292 

1*71 

22 fiO 

70-2 

5*47 

Khatriya 

29 

0 

41*37 

48-27 

6*89 

Vaisyaa 

.. 98 

0 

2S-57 

66-32 

5*10 

Gandhabanik 

17 

0 

5*88 

82.55 

11*76 

Mahisya 

78 

U 

12*82 

70-51 

16*66 

Subarnabanik 

... 45 

2*22 

20 

71-11 

6*66 

Vaisya Salia 

... 54 

0 

22*2 

70-37 

7*4 

Christians 

:>2 

0*25 

lo 

cr 

-5 

0 

Maliomedaiis 

... 283 

1*00 

13-07 

7 -1-79 

11-6 

Other castes 

.. 275 

0*30 

liV72 

7; -45 

9*45 


An examination of this table shows the greatest percentage 
of A class complexion amongst the Su1)arnal)anik and the 
Brahmin classes lielonging to Hindu community. Next comes 
the Vaidya and then the Kayastha. If we exclude the 
Suljamabaniks where the number of students examined is 
small we find a distinct preponderance of A Class amongst the 
“ higher ” classes of the Hindu society. 


HbIORT, WkIGHT AKD rON'DKKAL INDEX. 


College. 

IlcMghi 

f.UI. 

Weight 

kilo. 

Fondenl 

Index. 

Scottish Churehes College 

lfi5-9 

52-2 

2-25 

University Classes 

16(V4 


2-27 

City College 

l(52-2 

500 

2-23 

Presidency College 

165‘5 

52-4 

2-54 

General averagtt 

IfitV.i 

51-2 

2-24 


16 
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The City College etudents show the lowest figures both in ^ 
height and in weight. As compared with our preliminary 
report the general averages for height and weight are lower. 
This is due to the very large number of tbe City College 
students affecting the findings. The comparative poorness of 
the physique of the City College students is clearly evident 
from the low ponderal inde.K. The age distribution is given 
in Chart No. 3. 

We find that the maximum development both in height 
and weight takes 'place about the age of 20 and 21. As 
mentioned in our preliminary report the infinencc of age on 
height is less marked than ftii weight, ft seems that the 
maximum rate of growth takes place between the ages 16 
and 10. 

C11K.ST. 


Con#*!;*'. 

ivpirHtinii Kxpirnfiou 
r.m. 

Kzpaiiniiin 

r.ni. 

Scottish Churches College .. 

83-7 79-0 

4-7 

University Classes 

Hut; Sl-6 

t-0 

City College 

SI -3 77-2 

4-4 

Presidency (.’ollege 

82-73 78-3 

4-1 

(Tcneral jiverage 

82-6 78-1 

t-o 

Here als«» the averages are 

distinctly lower 

than those 


mentioned in our preliminary report and this diminution is 
traceable to the influence of the City College students. 

Vital Capacity. 

This measurement could nut Ix^ taken in the case of the 
Scottish Churches College students and the University Classes 
for want of necH.ss;iry appar?itus. The City College figure is 
2’71 and the Presidency College figure is 2’8b lit. Here also 
the sup<;riority of the Presidency College students is marked. 
The age distribution (Chart No. 4) shows that the maximum 
recor^l. is attained at the age of 21 . .\ comparison with the 

corresponding curve (Chart No. .">) for chest measurement will 
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bring out the fact that although the chest girth continues 
growing beyond the age of 21 the maximum efficiency seems 
to he attained at 21. 


Head Cikcumference anu Cephalic Index. 

OolleKe. 

Circiiinf<*reiic« 

Cephalic 


C.lll. 

Index. 

Scottish Churches College 

68-8 

79-9 

University Classes 

53-9 

80-3 

City College 

531 

79-7 

Presidency College 

53-6 

78-4 

(Seneral average 

... 53-4. 

79-6 

The Presidency Cf)llege show;' 

i the lowest 

figure for 

cephalic index. It will be however quite premature to ascribe 

any signilicanee to it without a full 

statistical enquiry. The 

distribution according to age (Chart 
warrant any conclusion. 

No. ft ) is too 

irregular to 

(trip. 



A comparative statement «d’ figures for the dih'erent 
[colleges Ixfth for right and left hands is given below. The 

'Presidency Collej^e stiidentN were not examined. 


Golli'gv. 

Kiehi 

Kilo. 

Left. 

Scottish Churches College 

38-9 

35-6 

University Cla.sses 

37r* 

35-8 

City College 

358 

34-3 

General average 

... 37-8 

35-3 

-VvimTox. 




Ri(fhi 

Ufi 

0,111 . 

Scottish Churches College 

... 70-9 

75‘3 

Univci sity Classes 

... .Mi-a 

Gl-2 

City College 

... HO 

410 

Presidency College 

... 07-7 

72-9 


General average 


54-7 


578 
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Here we must mention that the work in the City College 
was carried out under disturbing conditions so that the 
findings for this college are not very reliable and the general 
average seems to have been prejudicially aifected. The 
standard 18" B type Omega Watch was used for the test. If 
we exclude the City Collee results we find an indication of a 
gradual diminution in auditory acuity with age. The left ear 
seems to be more sensitive than the right. 

Vision. 

About of the students have got normal vision and 
the remaining 36 are defective. Only 18^ of these defectives 
have been found to use proper glasses. A very large number 
of students although requiring glasses do not use them at all, 
while there are others in whom the glasses worn only 
imperfectly correct the defect. A tabular list is appended 
below: 

Defects of ivfraction — Percentage table. 


(JollOfTP. 

D<rfocti'vo 

(B C A It). 

Frilly 

roiTf-Tteil 

Scottish Churches College 

... 88-7 

iti 

University Claases 

... 61-7 

21-7 

City College 

... 29-8 

S-6 

Presidency College 

... 17-3 

16-3 

General average 

... 36-2 

12-84 


The University and Presidency students show a very 
large percentage of refractive error. The age distribution 
curve has brought out a very significant fact, viz., the vision 
shows progressive deterioration from the age 16 up. We might 
here point out that the same thing has been observed in the 
case of audition. There seems to be also a correlation between 
the teeth and vision and the percentage for these two findings 
in the different age groups coincide in a remarkable manner 
(see Chart Ho. 7). 
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Teeth. 

About one-third of the students shows defective teeth. 
In the oa.se of eye defects there is some eHort at correction 
but unfortunately the teeth defects absolutely go uncared tor. 


C'ullege. 

I'KRt KXTAOt FIUI'RGS. 

Noriiiul Cnrit'S. Pyorrhcpa 

Scottish Churches College . 

5H-0 

2t 

{)•■) 

University Clas.ses 

. 60-7 


•SO 

City College 

. 700 

'2'A 

2r) 

Presidency College 

. 00-2 

lOS 

VS 

General average 

00 

12 

4-7 


The Presidency College students who have a fair all- 
round development evhibit a high percentage of carious teeth. 
It seems as it high living and caries are correlated. I'he City 
College shows the lowest caries tigure. The age distribution 
is shown in Chart No. 7. 

Geker.vl Defects. 

Under this heading have Injen included defects of heart, 
pulse, tonsils, lungs, throsit, spleen, uvula, eye troubles, 
pharyngitis, nasal troubles, liver, etc. Defects of refraction 
and those of the teeth and gums have lH*en separsttely trejited. 
Out of a total of 3,-l!5r> students sUb have l)eeu found to have 
teen suffering from some form or other oi general defect. 
This gives us a percentage of alnnit 2(>^ . The distrilmtion 
of general defects in the different i*olleges is given telow in 
tabular form. 



NumK’r «•! 

M Uilrriis. 

(ftMioral 

Ill'fl'iMivOR 


Scottish Churches College 

«.)i:i 

1+5 


University Classes 

UO 

50 

36?: 

City College 

. 1,710 

;t53 

21,? 

Presidency College 

092 

351 

49? 


« .tSR 

enii 
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It will be noticed that the Presidency College students 
show an abnormally high percentage of general defects. The 
defects however are mainly of a minor nature. Here also 
this may be traced to the effects of high living. The number 
of foul tongues is very high in the Presidency College. The 
percentage of heart troubles for all the students taken 
together is about 5'>i. In the Scottish Churches College the 
percentage in round num])er is almiit 8^ , in the University 
Centre it is al)out 10^ , in the City College it is about 5^ and 
in the Presidency College it is alxiut 3 ^ . Below is given in 
tabular form the percentages of the mure important £^ncml 
defects for the different colleges. 


lahtt' of tjeuerol t/tfeotn. 


College. 

Heart. 

Lung. 

Liver- 

I'liniiti 

H\tlri)- 

I’ele. 

tlivbi- 

ti!i. 

Heriim, 

Scotciih Church««8 








College 

HI 

(Ml 

ii-T rti 

2:i 

<i1* 

U3 

0-1 

CmVerBi’ty Centre . 

10 1 

'»7 

L'S 2 1 

nO 

2*S 

oD 

0-7 

City College 


(i.'i 

2 0 

-ir, 

Iti 

I 3 

(r.'i 

Presiilency College 

aa 

u 1 

III lo 

ii:> 

i»:» 

«I4 

II- 1 

Total number of 








BtudcniM 

.V4 

o 1 

|H> 2 a 


nti 

ii'.i 

n-2 


The percentage for defectives from all causes is giv(*n 
below : — 

Total Defpctivea. 


Scottish Churches College 

... oijr 

University Classes 

... 77X 

City College 

... UX 

Presidency College ... 

... 9i;r 

General per cent. 

... 66;?: 


We thus find that ai)out two out of every three students 
require attention. 
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Pbcundity Index. 

Fecundity Index is the ratio of the mimher of children 
actually Ijorn to a mother at a particular age to the maximum 
number possible. We have taken 30 years — 15 to 45— to be 
the child-bearing period and tbe muxinuim numlierof children 
that could be Iwrii within this period has lieen taken to be 20. 
On this basis the formula for fecMindity index may be given 
as follows : 

S'! ¥ of f'liildi'Hti btiiti to n motiuM* at a iiartiuolar hgu 

(MotliiVfi Ae»- ir>) )c » 

The calculation for tbe diff«‘rent coll(‘ges have lieen done 
on the basis of the alnive formula and the result is given lielow 
in tabular form. 



No. of 

Mothora 

Fecundity 

Index. 

Scottish Churches College 

77t 

•460 

1 'uiversity Clas.ses 

1.30 

•445 

City College 

... 1.485 

•456 

Presidency College 

636 

•504 

W« find that the I’l'esidency 

College gives 

the highest 


figure. This is contrary to expectation and one would expect 
a greater fecundity in poorer mothers according to the usually 
accepted opinion. 


Some Txterestisti Points. 

A careful examination of the tables appended above 
will reveal many interesting features. As was to lie expected 
the re.Hults now obtained differ slightly from those submitted 
in our previous report. This is due to the extra numlier of 
students that have lieen e.xainiiunl as a result of which the 
averages have been affectiMl. We have submitted liesides 
general results detailed data for each college, thus providing 
f<.icilitie$ fop comparison. It will In* oliserved that the 
Presidenoy College students on an average show a greater 
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Height %iid H'eight than the students of the City College. This 
is also true of the Scottish Churches College. The difference 
between the Scottish Churches College and the Presidency 
College is too slight to enable us to make any definite 
statement. i'hat the students of the City College are 
comparatively ill*nourished may be stated without hesitation. 
This is quite in accordance with the expectations as the City 
College students generally come from poor families which 
livei under financial strain. It w'ould l)e expected that the 
Presidency College students would show the best physique, 
but curiously enough it has laten found that minor complaints, 
such as furred tongue, digestive troubles, (various teeth and eye 
Iiefects, are far more (‘ommon amongst the Presidency College 
students than amongst students from other Colleges. The 
heart and lung troubles are however very rare in the case of 
the Presidency College students. 

It was asserted in our pnrvious report that the hearing 
capacity progressively diminished from the age of 10 up, 
This however is not very well lH>rne out by later findings. 
It is however pointed out by one r)f the workers that in the 
City College the auditory examination could not he conducted 
properly owing to extraneous disturlmnces and therefore the 
City College result is not very trustworthy. If we exclude 
the City College from our consideration we find that the 
prc^ressive diminution in auditory acuity can still lie traced in 
the combined result. The problem however remain.s indefinite 
even now. We should also mention that vision also shows a 
similar progressive deterioration. 

From a careful examination of the different tables it is 
possible to determine the optimum physical development 
period of a student and we have no hesitation in fixing this at 
the age of 21. 

Itow'iNo Club Section. 

The total iiuml)er of lioats in the Mauicktolla and the 
Ultapanga sections is eleven, of which nine have been allotted 
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present. The total number ot members as per Attendance 
/egfisters is 85. The average attendance of the memlwrs per 
has decreased since Octolier last. In September it was 
62 and in Decemlier it has lieen reduced to 37. This decrease 
is due partly to the non-co-operation movement and partly to 
the onset of winter. The daily attendance is expected to rise 
from January. The average numlwr of l)oats daily going out 
in DecemiMsr was 6. 

Withiji the last six months we lent our Iwats for pleasure 
trips to ineinlMjrs of the Boy Scout party, and of the 
Y. M. C. A. at th(! reciuest of the Hoy Scout Commandant, 
Northern Division, and the Y. J[. C. A. Superintendent, 
Machua Bazar Br.ineh, n.'sptK-tiwdy. The memlwrs of our club 
also enjoyed pleasuw* trips from time to time. 

An inter-club leagiu^ match was organised and though 
it was attended with dilliculties, this being the first year, it 
cr -ated a gotal deal of interest among the members, A trophy 
fund .should be started without delay and attempts are lieing 
made to create a nucleus for this fund by contributions from 
memiMirs of the club as well .as from the interested public. 
Such a fund should be enough to pl.ace the organisation of 
matches, inter-olnb, int*>r-college or inter-uiiiversitv. throughout 
the year on a permanent Kasis. 

At present we are finding great inconvenience for want 
of a fixed location of the club. 


Sknate House; 

7/A Januarif, 1922. 


G. Bose, D.Sc., M.B. 

A. Cn.vrrEKji, ii.B.. B.S. 
M.wm.\tm.\x.\tii B.vxf.uji, M.Sc. 
Hakip.\1).\ .M.viti, M.A. 
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UNIVERSITY FINANCE 

The vastucss and the complexity of the modern social, 
political and industrial world, coupled with the spirit of inquiry 
and research and the demand for trained leadership have 
resulted of late years in an increasiii!; cry for higher education. 
This has brought about the i*xpansion of Universities in 
response to new forces and has caused the diffierentiation in tin- 
materials of instruction *Vn/ injinUum" and the multiplication 
of new courses. I'niversities everywhere as a result of the.s(- 
forces, have grown so rapidly that they are now appmiehing 
the breaking point. Scientitic knowledge has ex])anded. 
There is an irresistible public clamour for training in new and 
complicated professional .special it ie.s. 'I he obligation of the 
University to foster research as well as to teach and not mere- 
ly to examine has become rccogni/ed. Critics of our Indian 
Universities are heal’d to declare that Colleges and Universities 
are costing too much, and that the educational needs of the 
community could be met with smaller outlay. 

The Ht. Hon. Sir Arthur Balfour addrc.s.sing the delegates 
to the second Congress of the Universities of the Umpire on July 
4th, 1921, spoke as follows; “That while the needs of 
University education have increased, and show no signs ot 
important diminution, the funds available for keeping our 
Universities up to the full and ever-increasing .standard of 
modern requirements are harder and harder to obtain. I do not 
know how it may be in a Dominion beyond tln^Sejis. orinindia, 
but in Great Britain, at all events, nothing can be more certain 
than that there never was a time when money wjis more 
required or could lie better spent in improving the capacitj 
of the teaching of our I 'ni versifies, and there never was a 
time when money was more diflicult to obtain.” It will 1>‘- 
seen from this pronouncement that Calcutta Univorsitj i* 
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not the only institution in the world that has a large dehcit. 
The Universities of the Unitt'd Kingdom, inspite of increas- 
ingly generous grants from Parliament and local bodies, largo 
private endowments and t)enefactions and fees from students, 
show an estimated deficit of £, 210, t8r» for the current year. 
The citizens of the United States, as also of the British colo- 
nies, on the other hand, realize what education means, and 
are spending money on their I’niversities with a lavishnoss 
which would have been reirarded as fabulous a tew years 
ago; for in their judgment the future lies with an educated 
democracy, and in such a democracy alcne is there safety. 
In their view, higher education is the only safeguard of 
democracy. AVithout it democracy wcmld he swayed l)y every 
passing gust of political passion. The rnivcrsitics of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand draw larme financial support 
from their Govertimcnl.s so much so, tliat in the last named 
co.iiitry the State spends C 23 per annum for t>aeh University 
student as against .S381 in the United State.s. 

In the words of Sir .1 Alfred Ewing, Vice-Chancellor of 
Edinburgh Uiiiv<Tsity, it seems as if the future of India 
would rest on its own Universities more than on any other 
factor.” So it belmves us to investigate the financial resources 
of our own Universities in comparisoji with the British, 
Colonial and Foreign Ujiiversilic*s of the world. For finance 
is the key to the expansion and growth of modern Universities 
and the development t*f hisrlier cdueation. 

The one characteristic feature common to post-war 
University finance is that whih* the iiicoim* ot the Lniversities 
remains st-ationary the expenses have grown trcintMidously. 
particularly in the teaching and rcsearcii type ot Universities 
as opposed to the old examining IsKlies familiar t(' India. I'he 
programme of higher education requires buildings, oquip- 
tnent and a higher teaching staff. During the la.st tew 
years the cost of buildings ami t*quipmenl in colleges and 
Universities has risen very high. As yet the cost salaries of 
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the teaching staff has not risen to the same extent as the 
cost of living, and unless the people wish to sec their higher 
institutions staffed with men of inferior ability, it will be 
necessary to pay salaries sufficiently largo to attract teachers 
of merit and ability. Other conditions have added greatly 
to the cost of University education, particularly the great 
increase in the number of students enrolled and the fall in the 
purchasing pou’er of money. Prom 1800 to 1020, the increase 
in student attendance was over 200^ in India, 300^ in Great 
Britain and \!20% in America. It seeins reasonable to 

suppose, therefore, that the groat additions to the expense of 
building, laboratory and library equipment, and teachers’ 
salaries, accompanied as they are by an unprecedented 

student enrolment, will require Guvernment help and also 

assistance from endowments. 

State help to Universities is now universal. JOven in 
England, since 1900, the State has iMiguii to recognize its 
responsibility towards higher education — as is evidenced by 
the increasingly large grants given to the “Civic” l.’ni- 

versities of late years. In New Zealand, Australia, Canada, 
South Africa and America nearly all the Universities are main- 
tained by the State, though in America private benefactors 
have played a large part in the development of higher 
education. In France and Germany the Universities are 
almost entirely supported by State funds, and they are regard- 
ed there as more or less deimrtmcnts of State. It is for this 
reason, that the German Universities lost coinjiletely their 
autonomy and were transformed into mere machines lor 
propagating the ideals of the ruling caste. In England, on 
the other hand, Oxford and Cambridge have maintained 
their traditional independence of the State for long centuries, 
and even now refuse to accept State grants when coupled 
mth loss of autonomy. The Iloyal Commission appointed in 
1919 to investigate the financial condition of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have, therefore, recommended that they shoidd receive 
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a lump sum of £ 110,000 each, without any condition being 
imposed on them and without ear-marking the grants for 
specific purposes. In America also. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Chicago, etc., have been founded and maintained on muni- 
ficent private endowments and donations without any State 
support or interference. In the case of these Universities 
supported by private endowments, the students’ fees from 
tuition and examination amount to a considerable proportion 
of the total income. For instance, it has been estimated 


that Harvard University spends on an average of S 500 for each 
student per annum ; out of this, a sum of S 250 is paid by the 
student himself in foes for tuition and examinations. The 
remaining 50^ of the tispenscs art* derived from endowments 
and hcnefactitms. T'ht; siunc proport ion holds good in the case 
of the other American endowed I’niversities like Y^ale, 
Princeton and Chicago. As regards Oxford tind Cambridge 
t!ic fees from matriculation (‘xaminations, degvws and capita- 
tion tax form a ct)nsiderahlt* amount, in adilition to the tuition 
fee charged by the colleges and the I niversity. I’hc average 
tuition fee charged by a eoll<.*ge at Oxlord or Cambridge 
amounts from t;35 to C4t> a year. Oxford an.l Cambridge 
also, therefort', derive more than half their income from 
students’ fees, the btilance being supplemented by endow- 
ments and benefaetions. So much for endowed 

Universities. 

If we now turn our attention to State Universities, we 
find a verv different state of affairs. 'Ihc State (as in 
America, 'Australia, Now Zealand and Canada) supports 
almost the entire cost of the I niversity. a sma sum 
only being realized from studonts fees. len le 
State appropriates money to its departments of Ooiernment, 
it is paying its current ex|H*nses. hen the State appro 
priates money to education, it is making a wise ini es 
in»nt which will yield inauifold returns. i 
support of higher education is gooil public economy an 
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wise forethought for the future. The people of America, 
Canada, New Zealand and .-Vustralia believe that higher 
education should be within the reach of every young man 
and woman capable of protiting by it. With this principle 
in view, they pay from public funds nearly the whole cost 
of the higher education of the people. Tlie proportion of 
the income of State Universities raised through the imposi- 
tion of students’ fees should, therefore, be small. The 
average proportion of the total income derived from this 
source — the studenis' fees— in the case of State Universities 
in America is 22 , and over 50^ in the case of privately 
endowed Universities like Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 
State Universities cannot HX{)eet to secure funds through 
private benefactions. This leaves only the States to support 
their Universities. Re-assessments on property valuations, 
increased rates of taxation, and new forms of taxation in 
order to provide adequate support for higher education arc 
some of the means by which the States support their 
respective Universities. 

The following tables illustrate the liberal and generous 
support that is given to the Universities by the States in Amrica. 

Receipts' per student from public sources for public 
Universities, colleges and professional schools in lbl7 — IB. 

$ S 


Maryland 

1875 

Wisconsin 

450 

Tennesse 

1495 

Iowa 

381 

Connecticut ... 

1429 

Pennsylvania 

374 

Massachusetts ... 

1016 

Minnesota 

334 

Illinois 

480 

California 

312 

Michigan 

248 

Washington 

286 

New York 

135 & 

Virginia 

225 

Average for Untied Statea 

'S 3H4. 


New Zealand . . , 


£ 83. per atudent. 



* StotMiw of the C, S. A. Buroea of Bdnostion IBIO: — Bnlletin Mo. 87. 
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Receipts* of Universities, Colleges and Professional 
Schools in U.S.A., from all public sources per capita 
1917*18. 


1 Siut(*8. 

Receipt K 

IKT 

Statics. 

» 

; Receipts ■ 
per 

KEMARKs. 

' \ 

cn pit a. 


ctipitii. 


The United Stnte$ of 

rtiS 

Miiitic.Mitii 

• »*S7 

It tiiay he nnied tlmi. 

A^neriea. 

Nevadti ■ 

JM" 

(‘aUftirtiiii 

11-71; 

tilt! til iuly. populated 
statci* spend more 
motit^y pt-i* capita 

Arizoim ... 

l-fis 

WifictitiEiii 

*f7»”i 

than the thickly popu- 
lated older litHtes 

Montana 

1 42 

Miciiiifaii 



li)wa 

1 31 

Coitlicctirilt 

M-Jl 


Dulawarc 

1 


•fill 


Wyotiiiiig 


N.‘%v Y..rk 

‘VI 2 




1 




It is estimated that the averaiie State University in 
America spends about 4.'»t) per student jier annum. It 
will bn seen from the accompanyiiu; table that out of this 
$ 150, a Slim of 3St is contrihuted per student per annum 
from public sources e. State and Federal grants, as 
against £23.3 per student in New Zealand. 'I'he attendance 
of students at public Universities in .Vmerica as compared 
to the total population of the country in 1917-18 was 
0. 12^ , and this figure compares very favourably with the 
other countries. 

The following table i;ivt*s the piwcentaue of income 
of the American Universities derived from various sources, 
such as State grants, end»>wments and students’ fees 

in 1917-18. 


' StetMtionofthe U.8. Ban«u nf Riim-mion Hiill-tiu Nn ST. illiUO 
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♦Per cent, of income of public and private Universities, 
Colleges and professional Schools derived from the vorious 
sources, 1917*18. 


PliUUC 


PIIIVATR 



Staten 

Alabama 

Californm 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maneiachiisettfl 

Michitsan 

Miiino.Hotii 

Now York 

Pennsylvania 

Waahimrton 

WisconHiii 


Tvil 

: 72.0 

10..S 

m.u 

t>.2 

tM .2 

I..1 

:i7.:t 

l.n 

SI. I 

1.5 

72 ii 

•1.1 

57. *i 

2 0 

*i0 2 


07.2 

2.S 

77.M 

5.7 

: 72.:i 

i.:i 

■ bf ».2 


0.7 

OS |S..*i 

x:\ -Jo.:! 

n.L» 

12 l»*.7 

2.’».0 
2 1.7 

2^.H 
2.S 
•JM 2 
22-0 

n.s :il7 


;i.s 


t ii 




27.1 


27 S 


22.1 

2.1 

il;-] 


25.-J 

S7 

22 0 

11.2 

22.1 » 


2'i.l 



11.2 

, r,t,2 

S.2 

1 

S7.2 

iJ.l 

50.2 

to. 2 

17.4 

I2.i» 

•H*.2 

12 2 

5;?..2 

27 •; 

IS 2 

2' >.7 

05.1 

.s.l 

57.7 

7.0 

. oti.O 

‘>.5 

: 77 5 

11.7 

02.2 


In Canada, Australia and Xow JCealand, the Federal 
and the State (Joverninent'! supi>ort th«'ir Tniversities in an 
even mor<5 lil«?ral manner, thoiii'h the exact figures are, not 
available. 

Some very interesting |).ajMM's were read and disoiissed 
on University Finaln•^^ in (Ireat Britain, at the Second 
Congress of the rniversities the Kinpire held at Oxtowl 
in .July 1921. fn the coursij of a pajwr on University 
Finance, Sir Alfred Kwing, Vice Chancellor of Fdinhurgh 
University, spoke as follows : — “ We may, I think, take 
that figure JC65 per head as fairly representing the present 
cost of providing University Kducation in the British Isles, 
when small institutions ami thosfj that are highly specialised 


• Dnly li few BiatoH liavi* U-on monlirinffll in llio nbovu tabln from tlio llunviii 
of Edncaiion, Rnnctin No. H7 1010 Statiiiiicii of Statu CnivmilicB nuci Sinio CoIIckta 
for the year ending in Juno 80, 1010. 
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like the London School ot Economics or the Imperial 
College are left out of account. Of that sum about ti31 is 
spent on the salaries and the superannuation of the teaching 
staff, and £6 on administration. About C 25 of it is paid 
by the student himself in fees for teachii\g and examination, 
and £20 is provided in the form of parliamentary grants. 
But the future is uncertain in several important particulars. 

..It seems clear tlnit there will be permanently greater 
demand for the most expcnsiv4! kinds ot ruiversily teaching 
in the subjects, namely, of pur.5 and applied science. If 
the purchasing i)ow<m‘ of the pound does not soon return to 
something near«‘r its old standard, tlu.*re must ht.‘ a revision, 
of .salaries, «!specially lhos<^ of professors". 

Till* University Cr-iuts Coininitlee in (Ireat Britain 
furnishes us with tigures and details of the linancial state of 
British Universities excepting Oxford and Cambridge, which 
hr ve thus far received no regular graut-in-.akl from the 
Government. The outstanding feature in the history of the 
British Universities since lUtHi, is the increasing recognition 
on the part of the (Jovernment of its duty to promote advanced 
edueatiou. Save in Scotland. State aid to tlic Univei-sitics 
was in 1900 practically negligible. In the last pre-war year 
lOltl-lL the annual grants to the I niversitics and Colleges 
ot the United Kingdom hail risen to C 112,117 or close upon 
half a million pounds. In 1910-20 they had risen to a 
million pounds ; avhile in 1921-22 another half a million 
pounds Avere granted hy Parliament /o e/i’e/ //'» hiiiiuf itf i 
Olid most urgent needs »J' I nh’ersities. A\e iiiaA, how- 
ever. point out that the Gedde> Committee appointed to advise 
retrenchment in all the depiirtnieiits of the State suggestoi 
lowering the sum spent on education. But a erj lightly, t le 
Prime MiuL,.cr refused to carry out 1’*'^* recom- 

mendation. The allocation of this grant is entrusted to the 
University grants committee, and the nietliiHl of its allo«..Ation 
will lie discussed later on. 

17 
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There are broadly speaking five classes of British Univer- 
sities:— (1) The older English Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and Durham or what the “ Times ” calls the 
“Rural” Universities. (2) the English “ Civic” Universities 
of Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield; (8) the Scottish Universities: Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and St. Andrews ; and (4) the Welsh 
University group of Aberystwyth, Bangor, CardifP and 
Swansea and (5) the Group of Irish Universities, consisting 
of University College, Dublin, Queen’s University, 
Belfast, Trinity College, Dublin, and Cork and Galway 
Universities. 

The finances of tlir* Universities of Kngland and Wales 
(excepting Oxford and Cambridge) rest on what we may 
describe as “ a threti-legged sfool ”. 

(a) Endowments, Subscriptions and Students’ 

fees — otiZ of the whole. 

(b) Grants from the Treasury and various Govern- 

ment Departments — . 

(c) Grants from various local educational authori- 

ties — llj^ . 

Endowments, grants from Parliament and subscriptions 
have made it possible to provide University education at a 
charge very much below its actual cost, and this has enabled 
a great many students, who in ordinary circumstances could 
not have obtained scholarships to enter tho University and 
to benefit by its education. In India, on the other 
hand. State grants are so limited that the University is 
compelled to maintain ilself mostly on students’ fee* 
derived from examinations and tuition. 

The following tables show the estimated income 
British l -niversities for 1920-21 and expenditure for 1921-^^ 
under the various heads and are taken from the report" of 
the University Grants Committee. 
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It will bo noticed from tho accoinpauyiiig table, that hi 
the Englisii Universities, tho income received from parliti- 
mentary grants and that from fees is approximately equal and 
that the income received from endowments and from grants 
from local authorities is definitely Ixilow that received from 
parliamentary grants and from fees. It is of interest to note 
that in the Scottish rniversities, fees are the outstanding source 
of income, b(.*ing delinitely greater than tho amount derived 
from Government grants. Large tliough the fees have been, 
they have still further been increased by substantial amounts 
ranging from one-third to one-half since these foregoing 
estimates were pwiKired. The n.'vised fees thus amount from 
.€ 28 to C 32 per head per annum, makin<; it almost equal to 
the fees in Oxford or (.'am' ridge and c-ertainly mucli more than 
in any Indian University. In Scotland no grants-in-aid are 
voted by local authorities, and therei is thus the consolidation 
of parliamentary grants of various kinds in the hands of one 
authority, namely the Treasury. 'I'his saim* movement is in 
active operation as regards Kngland and Wales. 

Wales is poorest as regards both endowment, income and 
aid from local ant boi'itics, and most depenrient upon ( ioverii- 
ment grants. The local rate in Wales of “ penny in the pound ” 
for University purpose, will hmieeforth be given to the Welsh 
Universities, which is expected tt» be over C5(),000. The 
University Grants Committee seems to have laid down the 
principle of “ A pound for a pound ”. That is for each pound 
the Welsh Universities raise in fees and endowments locally. 
Parliament will pay a similar amount. The University Grants 
Committee is now entrusted by the Treasury with the distribu- 
tion of the whole of the parliamentary grants to the Univer- 
sities. At lirst there was suspicion and doubt on the part of tins 
Universities in tho Committee. The University authorities 
soon saw that the distribution of tho grants had liecn entrusted 
to the University men themselves, aware of University seidi- 
ment, prepared to respect it, and oven concerned to prosen ( 
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it. They found that the grants were allocated eii bloo ant! 
practically without conditions, Conlidence in its administra- 
tion of the grants w'as soon established and the autonomy 
which the Universities, (piite rightly, regarded as their price- 
less possession was not curtailed by thi‘ committee. If a similar 
University Grants Committee comprising of University admi- 
nistrators should Imj established in India and entrusted with 
the distribution of Governmemt grants to the various Indian 
Universities, then miiHi of Uic hhmiihiI dhhuhiiOou nud pi-e- 
fprentinl treotoipul flml nof (\r!t;fn will be done away with. 
Besides, “ the pound for ]»ound ” principle ai)plied to India 
will Ijenelit the l.'niveisitit?s immensely and help the larger 
teaching and research Universilies to the extent to which thev 
are rightfully emit hid. Mr. George Adami, Vice-Chancellor 
of Liverpool University, made the following recommendation 
as regards the British Univer-ities : I would merely suggest 

tha* the autonomy of the University would be more secure if 
in place of the University Grants Committee being empowered 
to allot grants, whether recnmmt «a’ non-recurrent, according 
to their recognition of tin* in'ed. then; were established a fixed 
ratio, so that a University could be assured that, granted its 
income froni fts's were a fixed sum it could obtain a definite 
ectual grant from the Treasury. ' I'lie application of this prin- 
ciple «)f paifoiput bp to Indian I nivei’sities, that is the 

greater the number »>f students that a I Diversity can attract, and 
the larger the income from fees, the greater the. call that tlie 
institution should he able make upon the Government and 
local beneficence, will lead to a just distribution of grants as 
among the various Indian Universities. Mr. George Adami al.so 
recommends that “ the Univer.situ's ought to obtain at least 
one penny in the pound from the city in Avhieh the Univer- 
sity is sitUiued, and at least pne-half penny in the pound 
from the other authorities, t<»wn and county of the dis- 
trict served by the University.” If this recommendation 
were given effect to in India, the Coriwration of Calcutta will 
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have tu give a considerable amount of money in support of the 
Calcutta University, in addition tu the exemption of the 
University property from rates and taxes, fiut the University 
of Calcutta is in no sense a local or what the “ Times *’ calls a 
“ rural ” University. As the largest and the oldest teaching 
University in India, it i.«t not merely local or provincial, but 
a national University in every sense of the term. As such, 
the University should obtain grants not only from the city 
of Calcutta, and the province of Bengal, hut also from the 
Government of India, as the University serves the needs of 
the whole nation and is the foremost nationalised teaching 
and research institution in the country. 

The Calcutta U iiiversity, as we have already shown, is not 
the only University in the world with a large delicit tor the 
current year. The British Universities inspite of liberal grants 
from Parliament, local authorities and private endowments and 
heavy students’ fees, show an estimated deficit of C 210, 135 
according to Mr. lletherington of the University (Jrants 
Committee. Here, indeed, is a most suggestive set of facts 


1. Tuition and examination fees of twentv- 
one English Universities and colleges 
(excluding O.vford and Cambridge) ... 587,030 

11. Treasury and other Parliamentary grants 

to the same ... ... JL‘ 510,037 

111. Local authority grunts and endowment 

income ... ... 4^ 350,910 

lY. Estimated deficit ... ... i* 210,435 


And this deficit of £ 210,435, inspite of the greatest care 
for economy during 1920-21 on the part of the Universities 
(according to the high authority of Mr. George Adami, Vice- 
Chancellor of Liverpool) and also heavy tuition and exami- 
nation fees raised from students, particularly in the Civic 
and Scottish Universities. 
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We may sum up this survey of University finance hy 
saying that whether in England, Scotland, America or the 
Colonies, the State supports the teaching Universities very 
liberally by Parliamentarj' grants, local grants and endow- 
menis. In the case of Slate Universities whether in America, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia, or in France and 
Germany, the State meets almost the entire cost (SQ per cent) 
of the Universities, only a small sum being raised from 
students’ lees { 22 % in U.S.A.) and iMulowments as may l)e 
seen from the tables appended to this article. 

fn India, on the other hand, the Universities are supported 
almost entirely from students’ fees, while the State only 
grants a nominal sum for cert iin specific purposes and at th(‘ 
same time insists on interfering with the autonomy of tlie 
University. Unless the State comes to the rescue of the teach- 
ing Universities in India, they cannot he maiiitained, as the 
experience of British atnl Foreign Utiivt'rsities amply testi- 
fies. The income from endowments and fees, rarely if ever, 
suffices to meet all financial ohligatious. Universities, being 
public* service institutions, and not businesses conducted for 
profit, having nothing laid hy for a rainy day. 

It is a well known fact that those countries (and 
those stHstions of this country) wliich maintain the best 
schools and Universitie.s and which spend the most 
on higher education are the most prosperous and are 
able to liear the burden of educational expenditure with 
relative ease. It follows, therefore, that increased outlays 
for education are more than made good by the increase in 
wealth that results from them. 'I’he same argument applies 
to scientific research, as may lx* st'en from the experience of 
Prance, Germany, England and .\inerica. While not all 
research is materially productive, research in the aggregate 
has returned in wealth to (hose communities that have 
supported it many times its cost. The Universities themselves 
mast interpret their services lo the Country and their needs 
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and to demonstrate how these needs can he met by additional 
taxation or re-appropriation of revenues. 

In the case of the Calcutta University, more than any 
other Indian University, 2)Tivate benefaction and endowment 
have played an important part. It is pcrh<aps no exaggera- 
tion to say that the Univer.sity of Calcutta has been 
supported more gencwmsly by private endowments than by 
Government grants. The result then is, that wbih; private 
I)encfaction and students’ fees (low as they are when compared 
with other seats of learning) have been substantial enough, th(‘ 
Government grants have been too imsagn?, coupled witli 
interference with the autonomy of the Univensity even wlnni 
the Static is disposed to grant a small sum only. It is high 
time that the Governnnmt came to the rescue of th(i one 
teaching lIniv(.Tsity in India, whitdi has been more or less 
selC-supiiortiiig these many years. In a further article we 
shall deal with the (‘xpan.sioti of the teaching de|)artmetils of 
the University in relation to the linancial resources and the 
needs of the nation. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

Many Indians do not quite realise the importance of a 
teaching university. Ever since the creation of the university 
in India in 1857 down to 1911, they have Ijeen used to a 
‘aflRliating’ tyi)e of univtusily, which is primarily an examin- 
ing and regulating body and not a teaching body, in tlieir 
opinion the primary function of a university lies in the conduct 
of examinations, and by means of e.varainations and regulations 
alone continued efficiency can be adequately secured and 
the training of men for life can be left to colleges established 
primarily for the preparation of candidates for an examination. 

But the traditional idea of a university in Europe and 
America is something altosrether different. According to the 
settled views of all jirogressive .societies, “ a university ought 
to be a place of training where a corporation of scholars labour 
in comradeship for the training of men and the advancement 
and diilusion of knowledge.”* In the words of Lord Haldane, 
“a university is a place of research, where the new and 
necessary knowledge is to be developed, and it is further a 
place of training, where the eximnents of that knowledge — 
the men who are to .seek authority based on it — are to be 
nurtured and receive their spiritual baptism.”* 

Judging from the above standard, the Indian universities 
down to 1014 were no true universities. They were not 
corporate bodies of scholars, but only of administrators. They 
were not concerned with the training of pupils, hut only with 
their examinations; they had nothing to tlo with their culture 
except in so far as it could Iw lesteil hy examinations. Ihe 
Colleges Avere he only places of ^learning. But as the real 
function of these colleges lay in preparing students for an 

* Vid* the Report of the Calcutta UniverMty C.uixiiiiMik'n, I»17-1S»1S. 

’ UaMaiiv, UniTertitlee and National Lifo. p. I'U. 
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examination, they were virtually so many coachin" institutions. 
As they had the same curricula and had to pay too much 
attention to examinations, they wero of the same pattern. 
Their teaching was limited to the owlinary conventional sub- 
jects, and their teachers within their own subjects were prevented 
from teaching things which they knew b(>st. Thus the pupils 
were led not to value culture fur its own sake, but mainly as a 
means Cor obtaining marketable ({ualiticatioiis. Hence tint 
Calcutta University Commission (lt)l7-lOIV)) recommends that 
“ examination reform is a necessary condition for the reform 
of education.” Hut the Hengal of to-day is more for retMiniiiir 
the examining side of the university than its teachiu!; siiU; 
which constitutes the real part of the university. 

It is w'cll known that all the Indian univorsities were 
formed after the model of the l.’’niversity of London. Since 
1881 there had been a growing opinion in lioudon that 
the ujiivcrsity ought to have teaching functions .and th.al 
it was no true university which did not undertak<* teach- 
ing. In 18!)8 an .Act of Parliament transformed tlie 
University of London into a tcsacliing university, while 
keeping intact its .system of examinations for external 
students. In accordanci^ with the recommendations of 1!)0J. 
the Indian I'niversities .Vet was enacted which provided for 
the teaching function of the university and the Kegulatiuns 
were framed to carry out in detail the principles laid down 
in the Act. As the Act did not make any provision for the 
inclusion of the colleges as constituent colleges of the univer- 
sity, the teaching function of the Indian universities was 
confined only to post-graduate teaching in arts Jiiid science. 
Though the Indian Universities Act was pas.sed in ItfOt and 
the Regulation.s were framed .some time after, the tejiching 
work on an adequate scale wa** assumed hy the University of 
Calcutta only in 191 L 

There is distinction Ijctw'een a college and a imiversit.v. 
It is now generally admitted that college instruction is one 
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thing and university instruction is another. The chief duty 
of a college is to train young men Iwtween th(j ages of 18 
to 22, who still require the guidance of a professional teacher. 
Its function is much like; that of a secondary school. The 
only difference in the function Ixstween a secondary school and 
a college is that in the form<‘r the youth is placed under 
strong and despotic control, hut the college training implies 
a relaxati<in in the outward form of control while still retain- 
ing for the tutor a sense of responsihility and a personal interest 
in young men placed under his charge. In the years of 
higher study at universities, the ndation Iwtween the teacher 
and the taught is accept«'d on both sides as one of mutual 
independence— the teach«-rs are only senior colleagues, guiding 
the independent research of the ])npils. In other words, 
“college instruclion rtuiuires delinite, hut not uniform 
methixls, a ctwtain deference to the authority of the master ; 
whde university instruction is nineh freer, and the scholar 
is encouraged to inquire rather thau to accejd ; to tost and 
olrscrve rather than to hear and recite ; to walk with a friendly 
guide rather than to obey a commander.'’' 'I'hus a college and 
a univei'sity have to discharge two dispjirate functions. But 
in most of the progressive coiuitries of the world, these 
two disparate functions coinhine in one organization under 
the name of university, whose purpose should never be confused. 
Ill Bengal, in the I'niversity of Calcutta, these two distinct 
fiiuctions liave been kept sepanite, but in the recently created 
University of Dacca these two functions have heen eonibined 
in one institution under the name of university. 

As an institute for education, iht' university may either 
aim at culture for culture's sake such as all older universities 
•>1 Bnrope and America profess, or it may organize vocatioual 
and techni> I institutions for ajiplication of cultun* to profes- 
*<ional and industrial studies. Kven in the latter case it has 


HVetl e orticlo “ UiiivvrsitivB '* in Kiioi’U’jictis!* Britannifa, lltli fiiiiioii. 
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to see that a maximum of liberal education is secured by the 
pupil pursuing professional studies. No college should en- 
courage a course of study which sacrifices the aims of liberal 
culture on the pretence of preparing for a craft or profes- 
sioR.* Some universities lay special stress upon the first 
phase and others upon the second. Most of the older 
universities of Europe and America, lay special emphasis upon 
sound liberal education. Oxford and Cambridge of which 
the English ])eo|)le are proud still preserve their ancient 
character intact. They have taken centuries to grow up, they 
are rooted in splendid traditions which the English people 
do not like to disturb. In recent vttars. the University of 
Oxford has develop<;d, expanded, and modernized. “In 1921 
there is hardly a subject of human knowledge, hardly a 
single language of articulate and inarticulate men on this 
earth, which has not its own school, professor, and students.” 
In spite of its development in ditl'ercnt directions, its 
traditional character of being the .seat of higher educ.ntion in 
religion, philosophy, and the “humanities” in a lilteral sen.se, 
is still dominant. Erederic Harrison tells us that “as the 
central pulse of the higher English thought, mann<‘rs and 
ideals, it remains .still the true nuising ground. And it will 
so remain till Kngli'ih society is very much more democratized 
— and until Labour recognises as education nothing but 
what will play in material thing.s.”* Though induslrial and 
commercial detelopmeut is the erg of the time, no liaglishmun 
will ever think of disturbing the derelojment which Oxford 
is undergoing on the side of sound liberal education. This is 
equallg true of Cambridge. Jl^e learn from the papers that 
the Itoyal Commission recommends n grant of £ i 10,000 for 
each one of these time-hononred Universities. Will, therefore, 
any responsible critic of the financial condition of these two 
great universities be justified in asserting that they have 

\ The School (Home UniTmftjr Library), p. 

■ Times, quotor] in the Indian Daily Hews, August 6th, 1921. 
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expanded beyond their “financial capacity”? Other 
older universitiL‘s of Europe and America arc* also having 
development and expansion on the sides of liberal education. 
Inspite of stringency of funds, they nevc*r complain that their 
work is being overdone. But in Bengal the Ilon’ble Minister 
of Education take.s the Calcutta University to task for un- 
duly developing her post-graduatc! leachicig in arts and is even 
thinking of reducing some of its branches because they have 
few .students. Whac would have been welcomed by atiy other 
civilised country is just tlu? matter for c<*nsure here. 
Such is indeed the fate of this unhappy land 1 With regard to 
the question of small number students in particular branches 
of study, we would re<iu(*st the iioii’ble Minister of Educa- 
tion to bear in mitul the folhjwing valuabh? words of Mr. Hartog 
—the present Vieo-Chatieellor of the Dacca University: — 

“ The number of stud**uts in the department is relatively 
small, but, gentletnen, 1 think you wouhl be surpiLsed if you 
heard how tnany students, or should I say how few students, 
people of world-wide reputation in the west often have to 
fill a small corner within their largi? class-rooms. J/. Enmi 
lifinan tons venf plciiscd lo Imro hi fihi cluss foui' students 
capable oj^ iinderst midi tiff lihn. Jfifii;/ of the most famous 
continental schools hare been eon*ent irith that number or less. 
In some departments success is not to be determined by numbers. 
Ideas are not measurable by the dimensions of length, mass ot 
time. They are incommensurable trilh these physicai quantities, 
and I hope that India trill take the lesson that if she really 
wishes to take the rank to irhieh she has a right she must not 
be niggardly in encourayiiiff her learned and seientifie studies 
or measure success onl y by the actual number of students who 
attend the classes.'* * 

Few pee.de in Bengal have a clear id«*a as to the sum a 
university requires for ndvancetnent of learning. The 


* An nddma delivered in the Curton Hall, Dacca, on December 6th, 1921. 
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University Grants Committee of England have made it a point 
not to I’aise a college to the status even of a minor university 
unless it has an annual income of £100,000 or 15 lacs of 
rupees. There are some 20 universities in the United King- 
dom, each of which has at least an annual income of 
£100,000. It must l)e home in mind that the resources ol' 
Oxford and Camhridgt* are ample — they must l)e at least three 
times as much as those of the minor universities. All the 
universities of the United Kingdom are as much embiirrassed 
for funds as the University of Calcutta. In spite of financial 
difficulties the people of England are providing a good deal for 
higher education, for they would not allow their people to 
retrograde. Only the other day, the llight llon’hle Air. Eisher 
provided eight millions sterling for the university education of 
the ex-service men. Wt; learn from the 'IVachers* Kncyelo- 
psedia that according to the return of “ there are ttiO 

Universities and colleges of all ranks in the United 
States. Of these S'.) art* puhlic* institutions maintained 
by the states, and .*591 are private; IW ar».* for men 
only, and 10 for women only, while .*521 are common to 
both sexes.” As to their finances, we leant from the same 
work that “the state l.’niversities are maintained hy state 
endowments and hy dirttet state* taxation. The private 
universities rely entirely on the munificence of private 
donors and on the students’ fees. The older cndowwl 
institutions have amassed large capital ftinds. Harvard has 
capital investment of clo.se on t .*i,(K)0,000, and annual income 
of £ 3000,000; wliile Chicago, among never Universities, is not 
for behind. Fees in all the colleges and universities amounted 
to £4,000,0()0; investments produced .£2,21^,000. and state 
grants £1,300,(K)0. Eroin jtrivato benefactions there was re- 
ceived £ 2,.060,000. The inqome available for all purposes 
was thus £10,000,000. In addition, a sum of £15,000,000 was 
received for the endowment funds of various Universities. 
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“ In Germany it is considered to Iw a good investment for 
the State to contribute seventy or eighty per cent. oE the 
cost of the universities.' ” But in Bengal the Imdget of 
the current year provides K.s. 31, .55, 000 for the university 
education of the whole province which consists of the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta and Dacca, Government and iion-Government 
Arts Colleges which nuinher about 33 and Professional 
Colleges. Out of this sum, the Calcutta University gets 
ils. 1,2S,000, the Dacca University including the Intermediate 
Board, Bs. 9,«),000, Government Arts Colleges Bs. 12,02,000, 
non-Government Arts Colleges, Rs. <1.,07,000, and Government 
Professional Colleges, Rs. t.lS.OOO. .Vs the fees of the Govern- 
ment Colleges are taken as i-ecoipts in the Budget, which come 
to more than 3 lacs, the actual sum spent from the public 
I'erenues must he less by that amount. It in prjfJent that 
the Goceriimont do lud s/ifitd Jm- thf rditcafioa of 

tho whole Presidenr;! eren oiiedodf of whul n hUf iiiiircmfn of 
the west cxpeinh foe ilfi deeelopineid. The lust Census shows 
that the poptdrttious of Jim pid ond I’nited Kinydom ore almost 
the same — about .}~>,0tt0JKtfi. Hot the I oUed Kloydom spends 
about >t0 times more thoo what the (torernmetif of Bengal 
spend ui>OH its higher edooofioii, .lad if pleased the Bon’hle 
Minister of Ed ueal ion in fienigd to cJioroclerise these grants 
'generous ! ’ 

The Hon’hlc Minister of Kducation in a recent budget 
speech says that there is a provision for alwut one crore 
fourteen lacs of rupees on the transferred side of education. 
Leaving out of account the grant to the Dacca University, the 
Dacca Intermediate Board and a few other educational 
institutions within the five mih's’ radius of Pacca, in his opi- 
nion, over a crore of rupees is sp»*nt by the Government tor 
educational activities of the province. M'e respectfully submit 
that this stateiiieut is hardly cchToct, for on reference to the 


‘ llnldaiii*, nmi Kihu;iiiv»ii. p. 
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budget estimate of the coming year we find that the fees realised 
from the students of the Government colleges and schools have 
been taken as receipts in the budget. In 1918-19, the Govern- 
ment got Rs 9,80,000 as fee receipts, in 1919-20, lls. 9,93,000, in 
1920-21, Rs.ll,10,(K)0in 192 1-22 (revised e.s(imate),llM. 9,00,000, 
and the budget of the year 1922-23 puts Rs. 10,37,000 as 
probable receipts under tlie head “ fees.” Hence the actual sum 
spent from the public revenues for education in Uengul musthe 
less by that amount. Now. hon* much does the University of 
Calcutta get from the public I'evenues? It is Rs. 1,41,128. 
The following (able will show at a glance the actual allotment 
of the sum granted by the Government : — 



I’er Ve.'ir 


Rs. 

Hardinge Professor 

... 12,000 

George V. Professsor 

... 12,000 

Minto Pmfessor 

... 13,000 

Two Readers 

4,000 

Post-graduate teaching in Arts 

15,000 

Science Coll»>ge Laboratory 

• 

12,000 

University JjJIW College 

30, (MM) 

ln.spect.or’s Pay and Travelling 

... 30,000 

Mess Grant 

... 13,128 


Total ... 1,41,128 


Jjeaving out of account the pay of the Inspector of Colleges and 
his travelling allowance we see that the Government actually 
spend Rs. 1,11.128 for the post-graduate teaching in arts and 
.science, and for the law college. Rut as a comsiderahle sum is 
annually paid to the Government from the University on account 
of honoraria due to the professors of the Presidency Collciie, the 
actual sum spent by the Government must l)e le.ss by that 
amount. This sum amounted to Rs. 34,200 in 1917-18, to 
Rs. 34,998-0-7 in 1918-19, and to Rs. 33,400-0-11 in 1919-20. 
Deducting this sum we see that the Government actually spend 
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about 78 thousand uimn post-graduate teaching in arts and 
science, and for the law college. And for how many students? 
Accordhuj lo the hiM ffiliirii, the imt-ip-ndmlff depm-lmeut in 
arts leaches aland 1,100 slndenls, lln; post-gradmde. depurltnenl 
in science leaches ahoal IHH and Ihe law college ahoai 
J,u 7H slndenls. Thus a sum of aland 7H Ihonsnnd is spent Inj 
the Gorernmenl for the miirersiti/ leaching of slndenls. 

Now how much do tin* Government grant to the Univer- 
sity of Dacca? It is ‘.I lacs. For how many students? 
Mr. ilartog — the present Vice-Chancellor tells us that 
“alx)ut hoO stud<*nts read in the Dacca University in 
addition to (57 students of the Dacca Training College 
and 1()(> students of the iJacca Medical Schoed who 
study Chemistry and IMiysics in the University.” Thus 
tee find lhal for alaml l,<iO(J slndenls of the Daceo I’niKersilg 
Ihe stale prorides nine laes and for alaml ij thonsand slndenls of 
Ihe Valent la Vnirersilg onOj aland 7 s Ihoasand. If Ihis is 
nol differential Ireatmenl, tee do not knote lehal differential 
Ireahnent is. 

In addition to the magniticent donation of £2,000,000 
from Mr. Carin*gie and other sources of income, the four 
Scottish irniversities get an annual ('iovernment gi-ant of 
e7‘2,0(K). The followinir table shoAVs for 1908-09 how that 
grant is distributed among the Universities accoi'ding to the 


number of students ' : 




(iraiir» 

Nnnihor of 6tiidont9« 

Kdinhiip^h 


3,2Sr. 


20,^lU» 


Abi'nleen 

1M9" 

(•70 

St. Andrews 

10,S00 



Uverywherc iu the world the iillotmeut of the (lOAernment 
grant in respect of the Universities of the same type is made 
•iccording to the numlter of students, hut in Bengal ue 

• The T«aehcr»’ Eocjrrioprdi#, Vol VI. pp. 61-62. 
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notice quite the reverse. We do not say that the newly 
created University of Dacca may not require 9 lacs or even 
more, but what we point out is that an equal amount at 
least should he granted also to the University of (.'alcutta. The 
Government of India did not show any special consideration 
when the post-graduate department of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity was started in 1914. It is true that one-third of 
the examination fees of the [Matriculation, Lntermediati;, 
fi.A. and B.Sc. examinations (Pass and Honours) Wivs granted 
for the maintenance of the post-graduate studies. That sum 
amounted to Jls. 2,28, t7(i in 1910-29, to Its. 2,.‘1.‘1,()70 in 

1920- 21, and it is supposed that it will come ilown to 
Rs. 1,48,000 in the current year. IVe ask, is this sum sullicienl 
for the inaiiitenanee of the post-graduati‘ teaching of the 
Calcutta University ? There is provision of 9 lacs for 
the maintenance of the Daeca l.'niv<‘rsity in the cuiToni. year 

1921- 22. Rut Mr. llartog considers tlu' amount inadci|uat(', 

for in an tiddress he says that “ //e nrr (freitlli/ llm 

recurring expentlUnre mn} tro mmt, in ort/cr 1o bn nfficinnl, nt 
least (Jouble the atnonnf of rnanrring n.rpnndilnrn irbin/i is 
jji'oposed in the Jiwlgef Jor amt reneh the nnioit il 

proposed- by the Calcutta Cuirersity Comuiission.' " Allow 
Mr. Hartog to double the amount of recurring expenditure, 
to which we have aksolutely no objection, for a real teaching 
university requires much money, but is it not ban? justice 
to provide at least an equal amount for the University of 
Calcutta ? 

The Hon’ble ^TinisU'r of Hducation brings a serious 
charge against tJie Uiiivei’sity of Calcutta. To quote ids own 
word.s, “I find that in tile year 1918-19 the? opening 
lialance of the fee fund was 10 lakhs ami odd, and in 1919-29 
it was Rs. 1,88,743. Rut in the year - 1920-21 the opening 
balance was a debit balance of Rs. 2,49,108, out of wlii<*h no 
doubt Ils. 2,19,0(K) was an ini'cstment, leaving a nett del"* 
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balance of Us. 29,171 . In other wonls, in the year endin'? 
June 1920 the Calcuttii L-nivei*sily ^iwnt Rjs. lS,8i:} ' of the 
previous year’s balance plus Rs. 29,171, totalling Rs. 2,37,911, 
over and aljove the huge fee receipts of Rs. 11 lakhs or so ; 
that is to say, an aggregate of Rs. 13,37.!tl 1.” This huge sum in 
the opinion of the 1 lon’hle inister has i)een spent for developing 
post-graduate studies. With due deference we submit that the 
statement of the llon’hle minister is hardly correct.. For 
on i-eference to the draft budget for 1921-22 we tind that in 
the year 1919-20 tin; fee fund contril)uted Rs. 1 fin, OHO, in 
1920-21 it contributed Rs. 1,07,311, and in the current 
year (1921-22) it contributes Rs. 2 , (m, 91. only, for develop- 
ing po.st-graduate studie;. in arts and science, and in the 
years under notice it contributed luUhing towards the 
law college. Further, in the l)udget of 1921-22, there 
is a provision of Rs. l,0(i, 190 from the fee fund as coiitri- 
• but ion towards the science college. llenae there is no 
hnsis for Iheslntement thot '^mi oiiijreijnle of Its. 
hiis been ej’peuileif h>i the I nirersifi/ o.nthorilies in their 
tandohle enthosUisni fur e.i’fiiinsi(fii oj [tost -ii rod note teoch- 
iiiff, Jynrlher, me see thot in the totot e.rpeudi- 

tiire of post-yrodnote teoehiny in orts and srienre ronies to 
Its, •/,7iS,2.y7’ ooly, hence Its. i'ifilytll rontd on no arcon.nt 
be e.vpended for post^yrodnofe sindirs, lint the lion bin 
Minister holds the rieir noted nbnce. on mlint outhoritii, he 
h notes best. 

The lloii’ble Minister is evidently in difliculty with 
regard to the expenditure of the huge fee fund. On reference 
to actual ligure.s W(‘ liiid that the lee tund receives 
9 to 10 lacs every year, ruder the Regulations of tlw Univer- 
sity referred to above one-third of the examination fees of the 
^latrieulatioii, Intermediate, ll.A. and R.Sc. (Pass and 
Honours) is spent every vivir for advancing post-graduiite 

' 'I'lio nKuro Hu. i8.8ia in cvWi'iitlv " 

K»- 
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studies in arts and science. This sum is more or less 2 lacs. 
On deducting this sum from the actual receipts of the feu 
fund we get 7 lacs or so. The Hon’hle Minister is awan' 
that the Calcutta University is the largest examining body 
in the whole world. In 1918, the University examined 
nearly 32,000 candidates. A large sum must necessarily be 
required for that purpose. The conduct of examinations 
is a ^hazardous task. It requires great care and caution. 
Mr. Hartog of the Dacca University fully realises it. He 
says that he would have made over the responsibility of 
examinations to the Calcutta University if he could. Hut 
he cannot do so under the Act. Now, what is the sum that is 
annually expended for the maintenance of this vast examina- 
tion system ? On refereitce to actual ligures we find that 
inclusive of remuneration to examiners about (S lacs of rupees 
is spent every year for the maintenance of this VH'-t system. 
The post-graduate department in arts and schmee may lx; 
alrolished hut this e.xaniination system cannot be abolislu.'d 
for it furnishes to our young men tickets for admission to 
profession and to catling. Thus it will 1x‘ smm that the 
available l)alance left is considerably small. So there* is hardly 
any room for the l.'niversity authorities to spend more 
than a lac and a half from their fee fund every year in 
maintaining their ]M>st -graduate studies. If so, we ask, why 
are they accused of spending **an aggregate of Ks. 13,37,911!’’ 
in a single year for the .stune purpose? Is the money that 
is spent every year for the conduct of examinations to bo 
taken as what is spent for iulvancing post-gnuluate teaching 
as well ? We are sorry that the Uon’ble Education Minister of 
a province should indulge in such vagim and misleading 
statements from memory. Now, why was the Calcutta 
University compelled to speml Us. 2,37,914 in a .single ywir 
ending with June 1920 ? Because the State did not provide a 
good sum to the Calcutta University from the very beginning 
which teaches about 3,000 students? The matter 
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constantly brought to its notice, but it did not pay any 
heed to it. Insteiid of making due provision for the Calcutta 
University the Government wanted to exercise undue influence 
over it, to which the University authorities would not submit. 
This has Ixjen the source of all troubl(!s for tlie Calcutta 
University. It has even been noticed in tlie Calcutta IJnivcrsitv 
Commission Keport (1917-1919) which runs as follows : 

“ The relttlioits behreen (ioreru ,.ent mid the TJnieeridty 
are of an immlifactoi'ii kind, incotciny for too much detailed 
(Joternment intercention irhieh cannot be satisfactorily 
exercised and undennines the sense of responsibility of 
the Unkersity authorities ; ichile the peculiar telation between 
the I ’nicersity of Cnlcidto and the Imperial and Trocincial 
(iocernnient adds an clement of complexity and confusion 
which is not found in the other Indian I'nirersities." If so, 
wo jisk, who is responsible for bringing the University of 
C \leutta to the verge of bankruptcy V If anybody is 
responsible for doing so, it is the Government itself. After 
the inauffuration of the “ Reforms” the Senate of the 
Calcutta University thought it advisahlo to apply to the 
Government of Imlia to transfer the management of the 
Calcutta University to the hands of the Provincial Govern- 
ment in tin? hope that a better state of things would ensue. 
It remains to be seen what the representatives of our people 
do for the premier University of India. 

The Hon’ble ^tlinister of Education is under the impression 
that the University of Calcutta would be nowhere but “for 
the generous grants of the Government.” Por in his opinion 
all the institutions which l)enetit from the Goveinmeut grant 
“go to feed it in realising its fees amounting to Rs. 10 to 

11 lakhs.” We are at a loss to understand what he 
uieans by the ebove statement. Does he mean to say that 
the fee fund of the Calcutta University is enriched by the fees 
of the student.H reading in the Government colleges and 
privately managed aided colleges alone? If so, he is 
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evidently in the wrong. We learn from the Fifth Quinquen- 
nial lle]X)rt of Education in llengal that in 1016-17 there w'crc 
33 colleges in all. Of them there were 8 Government colleges 
having 3,602 pupils, one .M unicii>al college having 160 pupils, 
there were 13 privately managed aided colleges having .5,973 
pupils, and 11 privately managed unaided colleges having 
8,683 pupils. How much do the Government spend fm* the 
privately managed colleges which nunilier 21 and how much 
for the Government colleges which number 7 or 8 - On 
reference to the actual figures of the current year we find that 
the Government spend Rs. 12,62,000 for the Government 
colleges, and Rs. 1,07,000 for the privately managed aided 
colleges. Thus it is clear even to a casual observer that the 
fee fund of the Calcutta l:niver.sity is to a large <*xteiit 
l)eneiited by the fees of the students reading in ilu* private 
colleges. But why is tin? Hoii’hle Minister sj) vi*ry anxious 
to establish the genero.sity of the Government in edueational 
matters r We may at (nice point out to him that the Govern- 
ment may he gimerous with regard lo military expenditun', 
may be generous with regard to police expenditure, may be 
generous with regard to the increment of the pay of the Civil 
and Imperial Services, may In* generous u itli regard lo other 
matters which help their Home interests hut is not at all 
generous in rospect of education in which the future progress 
of India lie.s. It is simply wanting in its duty towards higln'r. 
secondary, as well as elementary education in India. 

We have not(xl above that the post-graduate de{)artinent in 
arts teaches about 1,100 students and the post-gradnatu depirt- 
ment in science teaches about 186 students. M'e have also 
shown alwvc that the contribution from the tee fund towards 
post-graduate teaching in arts and .science is not much. M e 
admit tliat the development of applied science in every 
country requires a good round sum and it will require ivs niucli 
in Bengal too. Though in view of the nunilier of the student!' 
taught in the science department at present, the distribution 
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of money can liardly be called unjust, yet we must say an 
adequate sum must be provided for tJic Science College for its 
proper development. 'I’he Trust Vunds arc hardly enousth to 
meet even one-tenth of the e.Ypeiiditurc necessary for the 
purpose. Hut it will iiardly help the science department if 
you will transfer Us. :}(),0(MJ from the law college to the 
science department und(‘r the impression that the law college 
is self-supporting. Hut before this stej) can be iiiuhwtaken it 
re(]uire8 to be seen whether it is self-supporting or not in view 
of the great fall in the number of law students in the course 
of a year or t\v<». 

Almo.st all the iiislitutious of higher education in other 
parts of the world enjoy a large measuie fif autonomy. They 
manage their own alTairs and have absolute control over their 
linances. They are accountable to none, except their own Senate 
or Court which is tin* legal body corporate of the university. 
W" have noted above that the Parliamentary grant to the four 
Scottish Univ<*rsities is t:72,000. The Teachers' Kncyclopu'dia 
tells IIS that “/Ac (•.rpctn/iii'/v of (his hnlunci' in iiol 
nmomitcd for in (Irtail to the Tirtisrri/. nor ore iiiie.rpeii(M 
fxikdiees mirreinlered ol the done of the Jiiioiiridl yen .” 
Under the Universities Act of IStOl, all duties and 
liabilities have been imposed upon tlie Senate called the 
“Hody Corporate " of the university. There is a Hoard of 
Accounts consisting of three Fellows other than members of 
the Syndicate, whose duly it is to examine and audit the 
University accounts and the account of the Kiulowment 
and Trust funds. Further, the University accounts ai-e 
examined and audited every year by the Government 
auditors. Our momliers of the lA*gislative Council are not 
satisfied with that. They are for exercising stricter super- 
vision upon tiie premier instittitc of higher iHlucation in India. 
In other words, they will not lx? .sjitislied with the exercise ol 
n general control and supervision but projMxsc to interfere 
with the internal administration of the Calcutta I nivci'sity. 
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The Hon’ble Ministei' only the other day declared that 
financial matters are matters which are specially in charge 
of this House, and therefore there must not he any irritation 
shown by the Calcutfci University when this House desires to 
enquire into them.” Tn otlier eivili/iHl countries, financial 
matters of a university are subject to thi‘ control of the uni- 
vereity itself, but here in llengal we hear that thev have (sverv 
right to control them. Will the members of the Legislative 
Council 1)6 surpi'ised to learn that all eminent educationiUs 
hold the contrary view r Lord IDildn/ir w»//.v that "(hiirer- 
aittf cniiHot lire and thriro under Iho doniiita/ion eillier of the 
Government or the Clinreh. Freedom mid deretopmenf ore 
the breath of ita iioatrita, and it can reeni/niae no anlhorilit 
except that which reafa on the ripht of the Truth to eommnnd 
obediencef' Sir Hichael Saddler in bis «»vid('nce Ijcforo the 
Lord Lytton Committee declar»*s that “ ft ahontd be aided 
liheraUij from pnbtie fnnda and be releaaed an far as possitde 
from ifovenmental rout rot.” All eminent educationists are for 
maintaining the autonomy of the institutions iin]Karting higher 
education, but our llon’bli! irinister of Kdiication is (>ager 
to assert his control over the linancial matters of the Calcutta 
University ! 

But, how much do the Government pay to the (Calcutta 
that they are so very anvious to control Its tiiiances ? We have 
.seen above that the amount is only Hs. 1,11,11^. They may 
at lea.st demand the account of the money that they pay. 
But why is such undue eagerness displayed for subjecting to 
scrutiny the whole finances of the University where only a few 
lacs of rupees are spent and not thos«! departmemts wluwe 
crorcs of rupees are spent? Are we to understand that they are 
all I)eingefliciontly managed and that there is want of efiicienc' 
only in the Calcutta University ? Or are we to nnder.slanil 
that the Council is .simply helpless with regard to thorn > 


* Haldane, Univortitiei and National Life, p. 
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Whatever injiy lie the reason it is evident that the Council is 
more particular about the Calcutta University. It may be con- 
tended that it is more particular about it because there is a luc'e 
fee fund the receipts t>r which, accoidiiu; to current rumours, 
are 1»eiuf? niismanaj;i;d by tin* Ujiiversity. Hut as educated 
men the Councillors must loi 1«* iiuided l)y vai^ue rumours. Is 
there anythiiijr in the aiulit r<-i>ort.s of the Government to 
substantiate these rumours ? Tirst look at them and then call 
for the accounts of the University. In every civilized country, 
the fee fund is in the absolute control of tlie university andth (5 
money accumulated therein is always spent for the develop- 
ment of the University. It is so in Germany, it is so in the 
United States, and it is also .".o in the United Kimidom. But 
in BiMi^al the fee fuiul is a public fund and the lloii’hle 
Minister has every ritthi to control the fundi If the fee fund 
of the Univ(*rsity is a public fund, the fee funds of all the 
pri\ .itely mana^;cd collcijfes and schools an* not less so. 

But d(» you ever care to know anything about the fee 
funds of the privattdy managed colleges and schools ? You 
rightly allow the fee funds of the privately managed colleges 
and schools to be utilised by their proprietors and you even 
probably allow the Dacea University to spnul the fee 
fund for its developuu'nt, hut some re.striidiotjs must 1)e 
put only in the case of the Calcutta University. You interfere, 
most where you ought to interbwi* least. 

Kvery (lep<'irtinent of the (Jovernment is allowed to spend 
money in urgent matters in anticijKition of '.jrants, hut it 
amounts to “criminal t bought le.ssne.ss" only in the case of the 
Calcutta University! In connexion with the construction otthe 
new Nurses’ Home, Medical College Hospital, ('alcutta, you 
»|H>nd lu though the budget of the current year 

provides Rs. a) ; for the actiuisition of laud reipiired for 
extension of the servants’ <|iiarters, Medical College, you spend 
K'S- ^,28,000 in anticipation of ssmetion though the budget of 
the current year provides nothing for the same work ; for 
20 * 
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the construction of tho main block of the Bengal Secretariat 
Press at Chetla, you spend Bs. 6,38,000 up to Slat March, 
1921, though the sanctioned estimate amounts only to 
Rs. 1,72,000; for the steel record*racks in the Pinancial 
Department, Writers’ Buildings, you spend Rs. 29,000 
though the budget of the current year provides no sum 
for the same; you allow Rs. 7,80,000 to he spent for 
the construction of buildings in connexion with the parti- 
tion of the District of Midnapore, though the budget of tlio 
current year provides only Rs. 6,63,tKK) for the same. Eren 
you alloio Ra. 6,03,000 for teorka in connexion mfh the Dacca 
Uniteraity Buildinga, though the budget of the current year 
providea only Ra. 3,00,000 for the atone. I need not multiply 
instances. The matter is common knowledge. But, we repeat, 
it is “criminal thoughtlessness” only in the case of the Calcutta 
University to demand more money for promoting post- 
graduate studies ! 

The Government can pass a deficit budget of ovm’ 30 erores 
of the Imperial (lovernment and a deficit budget of about 2 
erores of the Provincial Government of Bengal. Tbev are even 
prepared to make up the deficit by exorbitant taxation of tlie 
people from the highest to the lowest. 'fJie next year’s budget of 
the Calcutta Cor|H)nitiun reveals a serious ftnancial position and 
being unable to meet the situation even by raising a loan of 
about Rs. 1,2(5,15,000, it was even proposed to raise the rates of 
the already over-faxi'd rate-payers. But a deficit budget of 5 
lacs or so of the Calcutta University wbich is mainly due to 
your want of promptitude in providing necessary funds for 
the purpose is intolerable! You make arrangements in 
the budget of tho coming year for tho increment of the pay 
of the staff of different departments of Government. On the 
side of education, you make a provision of Rs. 9,92,000 for the 
revision of the pay of the officers helow the Bengal Educational 
Service, you make a provision of Rs. 86,(X)0 for the revision 
of the pay of the masters and mistresses and technica 
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of the European schools, and you make a provision of 
Rs. 32,000 for the division of the pay of the ministerial estab- 
lishment of the office of the Director of Public Tnstnietion, 
to some of which we have absolutely no objection, for they 
are all poorly paid teachers and officers. Even the expenses 
of the Legislative Council can rise from Rs. 1,23,000 in 
1919-20 to Us. 3,1<7,(K)0 in 1921-22 for its ciBciency ! But 
the poor pay of the teachers of the Calcutta rniversity does 
not call forth your sympathy ! Your opinion if rightly analysed 
comes to this: Thew; is efficiency in all tlie departments of the 
Government except the University of Calcutta even 
though in the opinion of the Calcutta I'niversity Cojiimis-sion 
it has brought about considerable improvements by taking 
charge of the entire post-gradimte w(>rk ! Why is this invidious 
distinction ? Is it because we have got for our Vice-Chancellor 
one who in your opinion “ is one of (he ablest men that we have 
not only in this province, but in the whole of India ”? Is 
there wisdom in proposing to tak»! sti*ps that will surely .spell the 
ruin of a University of 05 years’ standing with a record of good 
work and tiseful career of which Bengal is naturally proud? 

The Ediicjitioii Budget in every civilized country is a matter 
of special consideration, Auybotly Jiardly takes exception to 
it even in cases wlnm it increases by leaps and l)ounds. See 
what Prof. Findlay of the Manchester Uuivei-sity says alsmt 
it : “ As regards the genertti e.rpe/i (///«/•<’ on educuliou, 
public or private, no liiiiif eon he nmijned and it is useless to 
exclaim that the budget of uatioual or lueot expendiiure 
increases bg leaps and bounds."' This is the policy that is being 
maintained as rogard.s edueation budget in every pri>gressive 
country of the world. But our llon’ble Minister of hdueation 
seems to hold the opposite view e.sjM'cially Avith regard to the 
budget of ht\,’hei education of the Calcutta I niversitj. He 
is evidently for curtailing its “ thought less expansion. But our 
representatives arc presumably of the opinimi that no limit 


* Tho School, p. nil. 




should be assigned to the budget of the military, police and 
other departments of the (Jovernment, for they are all efficient, 
but strict limits should bo imposed on the budget of the 
Calcutta University. If these are “Reforms,” we must say, 
friend, save us from “ Reforms.” 

Germany l)egaii her educational n?form with the reform 
of the universities and organized tin* whole ediicationnl 
machinery from the top to the InUtom. 'I'he (Jovermnenls 
and millionaires of tln^ United Stales are spending lavishly 
upon their universities l)eeause they believe that l)y ndorming 
their universities they n*form tin* whob^ educational machinery 
of the country. This is also tin* etiuealional method of the 
France of to-day. ImleotK if if h<* frtti* llml prhmirjt otlnrafihii 
iff iadispensahlfi to nlf^ if f*tlaroliott ahoutif ho nlfomf 

to every pepil of the prinun'ij srhuot trho nm reorire it irilh 
profit y the one oml the other iroiihl risk HtopHO^iue tnnl toss nf 
power if they itifl not eonfifthitly rereire new /oineiplrs nf 
aoticify and ot* life front hipher ednenUmr t^rininnf end 
secondary ednention are the resells^ as if tren\ of hifflar 
edtioafion ; they fnrnish it with rerrnits. ttnd from it they draw 
their tettehersf ^ Lord Haldane oiil,\ tin* oilier day '^aid 


It fot towed in a per feet system of edto-alitm that the 
University won Id imrk dftwn wards to the elementary sehnols. 
University ynat nates should Jim! their tnty into all the 
snhoots^ and thns slionhl yive a yreat apt iff to edneatain 
from its very fonndations,'^ ’ We si*e that all ihc 
eminent educationiNis of the world maintain tliat edncalional 
reform should l)f*gin with tin* reform of .lln* iiniversitit*s. 


Teachers must i*xiNt before tin* pupiU. \\ ilhoul etlicicid. 
teachers we eaii neither improve our primary in)r .M*(*niidar.\ 
schools. Fffi(;ieiit teaclnu's eau only bi? trained in tin 


universities or in eslablislimmils having ccmneetion 
universities. The Calcutta Univisrsity Commission vvi 


with the 

•omniciids 


Kimk'Ii K'liii'iiliiiiial Mcjili oi' |i. ai'.K 

K't tif'at tttwn Octiiln’r in:5l. 
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that each of the two Uiiivtsj-sities of Uengal should have a 
department of education and each should funiish 100 trained 
gniduate teachers annually and 500 more should he trained 
annually in training colleges established by (jovernment. 

Hut our educational authorities in Henijal are going in a 
different direction. They an? of opinion that they can 
improve the (?ducatiouai machinery of Hengal by spending 
some additional money upon primary or secondary education. 
In the current years budget one lac of rupees is provided for 
the primary education of Hengjil. Hut tlu-y could not spend the 
sjime for want of an well-dellned scheme of education requiring 
les.s njcnrring expenditure. In the coming year's budget they 
arc going to jirovide Its. 5(i.(M)0 for the advancement of primary 
education. W’e caution them against any such useless 
expenditure. "We are convinced it will Is* sheer waste of 
money. If you really desire to i)nprove the educational 
m ichiiiery of the laud, lirst have the universities thoroughly 
orgtinised and liave eflici«*ut teachers, riieu proceed to the 
secondary schools, and next to the primary ones, and your 
success will be as sure as anytbiug. This is the tested 
]wth of (i«*rmaiiy and olhi*r eivilized nations ami you eau 
saft'ly adopt it witli n'fereuce to your own educational policy. 

Higher ed>icatiou in applied >.cie\ice is the need of the 
time. India is unable to maimaiii her own exi.stenee 
longer without higher education in industries, commerce, 
and agriculture. A very largi* sum is necessary for the 
purpose. H will ]»ractically be »»f no h(*lp t«i the science 
side of the University if you abolish some branches of 
the arts side and turn the savings to the scienct* .side It 
you want to save your own laud, then have au adc(|uate 
provision fo” vour applied st*ieucc from the public revenues. 
^ ou cannot lu'glect your arts side «*ithcr. in which your 
spt'cial claim to civilis:iti<>ii lies. lour religion, your 
philosophy, your history, your ancient culture and arts, your 
economics, your languages and tht?ir origin fU'e being studied in 
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different universities of the world and they are making ample 
provision for the same. Should you alone neglect them? 
Should there not be a premier University in India with 
adequate provision for the advancement of Indian and 
Islamic culture ? To maintain your own progress at a par 
with that of other advanced societies of the w'orld, it is 
alisolntely necessary that Indians should take up the research 
of their own culture themselves. Time is not far distant 
when India will fully realise that men cannot li\ e by bread 
alone, they need spiritual food as well. Any step which will 
deprive her of spiritual food will prove suicidal in the long run, 
IVe consider it highly disgraceful on the part of Indians if 
they fail to make adequate pro\ision for culture which can he 
best studied in India alone. Is not the idea its(>lf ahominahlc 
if we have to go to foreign lands for a thorough grounding in 
Indian, Buddhistic, and Islamic studies which are th)> special 
inheritance of the Ejist? We s}iy again if you want to save 
India, compel the Government to make adequate jwovision for 
your higher education. Higher education has very strong, if not 
the strongest, claims upon the public resourct's of India, and 
U])on the generosity of pri\'ate benefactors. As millionaires an* 
not coming forward, it is the precise duty of the (■overnment 
to mainbiin it. If tlu; Government of the country have 
really the good of the po’opht at heart, which we have good 
rca.sons to doubt, our universities must I)e ade(|ua(ely 
equipped. It is the precise duty of a civilised nation to 
furnish adequate oppoi tunities of tmining and self-develop- 
ment to a weaker nation under subjection. A model tud ion 
is ml one that rapes and plunders and is readjf lo hurl ilself on 
weaker nations in order lo grow rich through despoiling Ihnii. 

II is a hrate and upright nation, claiming for herselj no 
right that she mnld not be mlling lo giee to others'" 

Abhayakumab Guha 


* French Kdocntiunal ldonl« of To-diiy, |i. 924. 
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THE CRITIC 

[With apologies to William f'owper] 

I am critic of all I survey, 

My wisdom there’s none to dispute, 

From the Zoo to the College Scpiare Tank 
I criticise man, mouse and brute. 

Oh ’Varsity ! fled are the charms, 

That sages had seen in thy face ; 

Else why these financial alarms. 

That makes thee a horrible place ? 

I am out of the ’Varsity’s reach. 

And my methods are all mine alone, 

"When 1 speak forth in plausible words, 

I’m astonished myself, I must own. 

The people* my arguments hear, 

And a champion of right in me see, 

But their knowledge of such things, I fear. 
Is quite nil it is shocking to me. 

Advancement of Learning and Art, 

Is the ’Varsity’s motto, ’lis true; 

But I have my feelings that hurt, 

And my wishes that red might be blue. 

Ml feelings I’ve got to assuage, 

In a way that my purpose would suit ; 
What care I that wisdom and age 
Find their efforts depriv’d of all fruit ? 
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Ye rumours provide me with sport, 

Ye eoiivey just the tliiu^ that 1 need, 

Some insinuatin'' report, 

Which in time inif'ht work liavoc indeed : — 

A young man is not yet ol‘ ago, 

And still doth a favour receive ; 

Or a second exam (I prt'sage) 

Might he held with intent to deceive. 

[low tortuous works human mind! 

Compared with its twists and its turns 
The serpent is left far behind, 

And .Maviiider for very shame hums. 

AYlien I think of my own little gan>e, 

I can see Senate House left (jnit(f Iwire ; 

But alas ! the Vice-Chancellor’s fame 
Soon hurries me hack to despiir ! 

For the Councils shall go to their rest. 

The journalists’ pens shall be still ; 

For, “ Advancement <»f Learning and Arts 
Shall go on unchecked,” is the will 
Of every true man. There is yet 
In our Ind for this ’Varsity place. 

If their present afliictions boget 

Strength and wisdom to call down Ood’s grace. 

Shade op Selkikk 
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IHcoictt): 


“ Hodem English Poetry ” (Its Characteristics and Tendencies) 

by J. H. Cousins ((ranesli and Co., Madras, 

This highly interesting: and valuable small book of illuminating 
critical survey of the elem-nts of modern Eiw^lish poetry, taken rather 
in an extended si?nse of the t^-rm so as to include Indo Anglian ’** as 
well as American Poetry of to-d.iy, has grown out of a course of public 
lectures in Literature deli vercl in \ \H\) at Tokyo and is appropriately dedicated 
toYone Noguchi and th‘ Young Party in Japan. It contains seven 
chapters the last of which is devoted to tiio probable future trend of 
poetry. The author modestly claims tint here only the ground-plan is 
skete led of a f:isein.ating sMidy. 

'riie scope of modcM-n Engli<1i poetry as conceived in the opening 
chapter compreheufls the po.*trv of Amt ralia, Can ida, America, India and 
Ireland besides that of England. The term modern as applied to poetrv, 
the author rightly insists, may U'sefully indicate literary chronology which 
“officially began when Kcat^s ended’* but not qualities of poetry. He 
clearly explains his point of view by adding that “the real history of poetry 
does not move from past to present, but from the transient towards the 
permanent, from the animal towards the spiritual.” There is a further 
elaboration of the true way of progres.s in poetry at pp. 17'2-I7d. 

The school of thought and art-criticism represented by the author 
IS indicated by his views regarding the functi»>n of art, the meaning of 
artistic creation, and the true test of poetry. 

According to him the function of .art is “ interpretation, exaltation, 
the disengaging of the essentials of life from its trivialities”; the act of 
artistic creation is “the refl*?ction of the divine creative urge in I lie universe” 
and the “productior of an entity of greater spiritual value” to enable 
«« “to contemp-iwe ihe vision of the invisible.” Criticism will apply 
more and more strictly in the future the standard of spiritual vision, for 

' Th.i newly coined term ie explained nt p. 179 of the author’s, “ Renaissance in India ** 
(in the aaaay oa Uteiaiy Ideals). 
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‘Mt is vision that lifts poetry out of the transiency of emotion/’ So, 
“ given two poems of equal beauty of expression, that one will have the 
longest life which adds significance to sound, and insight to imagination.” 
This is not the test applied to-day to poetry but it is one that wiser 
criticism will apply.” The new era^ is the era of spiritual evolution and 
” greatness in poetry can only spring from greatness of consciousness ” which 
'' in'^viubly embraces the contemplation of the fundamental relationships 
of humanity with itself and the universe and expresses them.” fie is 
thankful for indications in the new English poetry “ that the door to this 
deeper Life is almost ajar.” There is an elaborate enunciation of the function 
of poetry in the (last) chapter on the future of English poetry at pp. 1 SB- 1 93 
in which reference is made to the region somewhere behind the veil of the 
senses” where the arts are one and are ” traceable to experience in conscious- 
ness.’^ The simple fact, as it appears to us, is that very deep is the influence 
of the India of the on Mr. Cousins (c/* p. 10, It and 191<) 

which partly explains his just, yet generous, appreciation of not only the 
superb paetic genius of the world- poet liabindranath Tagore but of 
the work of Aiirobindo Oliose, Mrs. Naidu, and the young poet. Ilarindraiiath 
Chattopadhyaya. He discovers a spiritual affinity in the poetry of Tagore 
and Yeats. 

Mr Cousins is decidedly of a spiritual temperament and though five 
from bias or prejudice is rather inclined to be a bit impatient in dealing 
with poets who arc frankly sensuous or openly defiant towards the religious 
spirit. Hence possibly the strong but not unjust words of rebuke iiiitig 
at poets like J. C. Squire and Flecker who deserve a wonl of courageous 
and frank criticism against their cocksure attitude of iMijoyment of the 
world of sense not penetrated by the higher vision of things eternal. His 
preference is for the elements of vision splendid, deej) thought, philosophic 
insight, religious consciousness, noble seriousne.ss and ecstatic utterance. 
To him D. H. Lawrence in his earlier work is “ the laureate of youth’s 
futilities ” and even Rupert Brooke shows more of “ melodious youthful ness 
—a matter of nerves, not of consciousness ’’—than of ” the true tension of 
the spirit which is the living principle in literature,” whereas Masefield, 
though not a groat poet, stands high " through the exercise of intuition 
based on wide experience and reflection.” The chapter (VI) on the new 
American poetry is full of fearlessly outspoken criticism on the “ newest new 
poetry ” of Miss Monroe, Miss LowSlI, or Ezra Pound and contains some 
humorous hard hits on the new theories of poetry started by these writers. 
Equally unsparing are his courageous and frank remarks on “ the febrile 
state known in the West as love — a mere sez-fnnetion ” and its poetry, 
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on modernity, Imagist |)oets, on the foolish controversy over rhymed 
versm free veraei on patriotic poetry and incidentally on patriotism, 
true and false, and true democracy. 

The special characteristic of the Irish Literary Revival on the other 
hand is a tension towards an expansion of conscionsnes ” and the result 
of the Irish movement is, so far as its influence on English poetry is 
concerned, to call “ humanity away from satisfaction in thins^s seen or 
felt or heard to some deeper satisfaction of the soul, some affirmation 
of the immortal spirit.” As re^^ards the future evolution of poetry, “ the 
heralds are with us alroad\ in A. E. and Tagore ; lllake is of them” — 
superlative masters in song whose eyes are not dazzled by the surface 
glitter.” 

We cannot praise too highly the sublime perfection of the concluding 
|>aragraphs at pp. 1 1 which arc too long for cpiotation and should 

not be spoiled by a summary. 

J. O. B. 


The Angami Nagas — With some notes on Neighbouring Tribes 
hy J. H. Hutton, C.I.E., M.A., I.C.S., with maps and illustrations. 
V\), xvx, 480. 1021. Macmillan & Co. 

Of the various monographs published on the Assam tribes up to the 
present day Mr. Hutton’s seems to be the best, the most up-to-da^e and ex- 
haustive. Though the author calls himself as mere amateur’ the work 
is full of information as we would have got from a trained anthropologist 
with the advantage that there is no prepossession on behalf of any favourite 
theory as is often the case with the latter. The chapters deal with 
domostic life, laws and customs, language, religion and folklore. There 
are very useful appendices and an exhaustive index. The chapter on folklore 
would have been more useful and valuable if the original version had been 
!*;iveii along with the translation and the source of information noted in 
every case. The author lias devoteil a short ap|)eiulix to Mr. Perry’s 
“■ppendix, only drawing attention b) his articles but his recent wiirk 
’ Megalit hie Cultures in Indonesia’ should not have been passed over in 
^’ik'iice. It would have been interesting if all the points emphasised by 
Perry could have bi»en examined in the manner he does his 
Iheory of orientation of the dead. In fact a little inoi-e of compamtive 
study from the standpoint of ail unbiassed field-worker would have 
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advanced the cause of Anthropology in general. In India there is such a 
heaping up of facts qaa facts and often repetition in the District Gazetteers, 
Census Reports and books on Tribes an l Castes that it is very hard for 
the student to wade his way through. In fact our author is to be congra- 
tulated in bringing in so much new matter and avoiding facts already 
dealt with in previous books such as liodson’s * Naga Tribes of Manipur.’ 
The Anthropometrical appendix is highly useful and one wishes for mort* 
anthropometric data from Assam to examine there the extent of Austro- 
Asiatic influence, if any from the physical standpoint. So in Religion 
the conception of the Angamis of the sun as female and the moon male 
would hav.^ yielded interesting conclusions in connection with the religions 
belief of other Anstronesian peoples. The interesting custom of bachelor's 
dormitories and those for unmarried girls which is found by the author 
amongst the Memi, the Aos is also important from the comparative stand- 
point being widespread from Chliota Nagpnr to Melanesia and Polynesia. 
Head-hunting, the use of masks, etc., all examincii from the point of view 
of distribution as well as intensive study on the lield would have helped 
to remove many misconceptions or confirmed the daring speculations of 
the modern ethnological school. But for the lack of this comparative 
standpoint and a dynamic view of society the author’s contributions would 
have ranked beside the masterpieces of Rivers or Sidigmann on the Todsu' 
or the Veddas. 

P. M. 


The Chirala Ferala Tragedy — Price Re. l ; CJanesh & Co., .Madras. 

This book gives an account of the voluntary exile which the people 
of Chirala, a village in the Guntur District of the Madras Presidenev, 
chose when a Municipality was iinf.o.sed on them against their will. The 
leader of the movement, Mr. Duggiiala Gopalakrishnyya is an Honours 
Graduate of the Edinburgh University and a patriot of great piety and 
power of leadership. His speechas and writings are touched byahigk 
idealism and as a witness thereof we may cite his final statement before 
the District Magistrate of Guntur (pp. 136-15.3). The hook relates 
the growth of personality or the crash of character according as wo accept 
or reject the principles of the non-co-operation movement. It is a valuable 
addition to the literatnie publislTed by that enterprising firm of Madras*, 
Ganesh & Co., on the new way of political thinking which has found favour 
with one section of our people. 
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Our readers will, no doubt, peruse with interest the two 
Addresses delivered by the Cliancellor and the Vice-Chancellor 
at the Annual Convocation held on Saturday, the I8th March, 
1922. Both the Addresses will supply ample material for 
reflection to all thoughtful minds. But that the same subject 
may produce very different effects upon different minds, is 
well illustrated by the following comments on the addresses 
which recently appeared in some of the leading periodicals 
published in the city. 

Tue Indian Daily News 

Ulst Jlarcht 1922. 

“ Sir Asiitosh Modkorjee’s Convoi\ation Ailclivss is one of the best ever 
delivered on a similar occa<itui and deserves to be widely reail. It is a 
com|)lete vindication of the methods and iiinis of the Calcutta University 
and if it has to justify itself as a Teachini' and Kesearch Univei*sity it 
can do worse than proceed alonx lines indii*atel by Sir Asntosh. In 
the departments of both Arts and Science the University has always had 
high ideals held up before it. And those ideals ate by no means exclusively 
foreign. They are mainly national, the foreign elenunt not displacing 
but to a large extent leavening them. Tiie Iiidiin Universities,” Sir 
Asuto.sh says, “have not yet. been able to take root in the life of the 
nation because they have been exotics. India was and is civilised. Western 
civilisation, however valuable as a factor in the progress of mankind, 
should not supersede much less he permitteil to di^stroy the vital elements 
of our civilisation. I claim that in na other University in India has this 
view been realised and carried into effect as has been done in ('alnitta.” 
He develops this idea thruiighout his address and points out the stiides 
^be University has made and has been making. The post-gi-aduate ciabses 
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are not his fail. They arc the outcome of the Oovernment scheme of 
1917 and he has been nursing them with tender care so that the youth of 
Bengal may be benefited. They have lately been subjecttMl to a good 
deal of captious criticism — spiteful, venomous outbursts which have never 
appealed to the sane mind of Bengal. The University has had of late a 
very rude shock at the hands of the non* co-operators, but it ought to 
make a rapid recovery now that both the students and their guardians have 
realised the mischievous cliai’acter of the movement. The 6<damkhana ” 
was similarly assailed during the Swadeshi days, but where are its assailants 
to-day? For our |)art we would advise Sir Asutosh to go on wiili his great 
nation-building work <|iiite undaunted and his name will go down to 
posterity as one of its greatest benefactors. T«) teach the young mind how 
to shoot is one of the highest privileges of man. 


Thk Capital 

2Brd March ^ 1922. . 

** At the Convocation of tlie Calcutta University on Saturday, Lord 
llonaldshay, Chancellor, delivered an eulogiiim of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
the broad-fronted Cicsar of the Indian University world whom spiteful 
pigmies are now attacking with poisoned arrows. Far more than any 
other individual,” said His Excellency, ”Sir Asutosh .Mookerjee has been 
responsible for converting the Calcutta University from a mere examining 
boaitl into an active centre of teaching and research.” A true tribute 
spoken in good time. 

His Excellency said that the greatt;st landmark in the history of the 
Calcutta University was the creation of the Council of Post-tiratluate 
Studies which the Vice-Chancellor’s critics have made the excuse for their 
waspish attacks on his admiiiist ration. After dwelling on the importance, 
nay, the necessity of the department, the Chancellor concluded with the 
hope that the legislature would not lose sight of the importance oi 
post-graduate work in shaping the future of Bengal, and that the Univer- 
sity would consider whether in view »)f the straitened financial circumstances 
of the times it might not prove possible, without itnjiairiiig the work 
of the |X)st-graduate department, tor' prosecute if at somewhat smaller 
expenditure from University funds. 

Sir Asutosh in a speech c»f great elocpience and much close logic took 
tt ^ompraheusive survey of the whole field of higher education , in Bcuigal, 
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detailing with pardonaLle pride the achievement of the Calcutta University, 
always the foremost of tin* line in India. Here is his ideal of an 
University : 

“ To my mind the University is a jjreat store-house of learning, ap;reat 
bureau of standards, a <;reat worksho}) of knowledge, a i^real laboratoi*}’ 
for the training as well of m(.*ii of thought as of men of action. The Univer- 
sity is thus the instrument of the State for the conservation of knowledge, 
for the discovery of knowledi^e, for the distribution of knowledge, for 
the applications of knowledjj**, and sibove all, for the creation of knowledge- 
makers.” 

He claimed that the foundations of such an university were truly 
laid in Calcutta. This claim will not be disputed by the most casual 
reader of the VitT-Clianeellor’s catalogue of Departments^ Chairs and 
Fellowships. Instead of earpin*.; it would show a much higher love of 
country if the hostile erities would set to work to collect money to make 
the Post-Graduate Department indei)en(lent of oinoial doles from Simla 
or Writers* Buildings. To pick holes is easy in any human fabric, but the 
better way is to employ one’s encr»«:y in imuulinpf tliem. 

A valued correspoiuh*nt writes : — Sometimes it is ijnite wonderful 
how unreasonable and unsympathetic the world ^ets. A ^reat citizen of 
Calcutta, a man of outstanding abilities, who mi|i;(ht have earned an enor- 
mous fortune as a lawyer, saeriliced every ihinic and worked as few men 
either will or can work, to !nake ( aleiitta rniversity what it is now. Like 
larfre-iniiided men, however, he dared and did L>:reat things. Men of 
smaller calibre, watching their opportunity, arc now closin«; in upon him 
for his ‘extravajjance ’ and ihreatenin*: lo destroy the work of his life. 
' Do not irritate us,’ say those who hold the public purse-sl rings, ‘ or we 
shall lay the axe to this great tree.’ .As though ptiblie policy could depend 
on the temper of Ministers.’’ 


The Amrita Bazau Patrika 

Sl*GAR-COATKI) Pll.l .” 

Lord Ronaldshay's convocation spe«»eh was a very clever performance 
from all points of view. Though couched in the most pleasant words and 
Ml of COT ipliments to Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee, it was nothing but a sugar- 
coated pill-^ veiled criticism of the present administration of the Calcutta 
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University and specially its financial condition. Lord Ronaldshay like an 
accomplished speaker, as he is, be^n his speech by praising Sir Asutosh — 
his untiring energy and the ungrudging service rendered by him to his 
Alma Mater, He also praised Sir Asutosh for his share in transforming 
an examining University into a teaching University and styled it as 
Modern Nalanda.” Lord Ronaldshay specially mentioned the council 
of post-graduate studies as the greatest land-mark in the history of the 
Univei-siby in recent years.” But these compliments were only a clever 
prelude to what was coming. He soon turned round and attacked the 
post-graduate department thus : — It is precisely the post-graduate de- 
partment of the Univei-sity which seems to be exciting the most adverse 
criticism of the Indian public at the present time.” 

» * » # 

Loid Ronaldshay did not also hesitate to trace out the cause of this 
public criticism and di.ssatisfaction. According to him the public iliink 
that the post-graduate department of the University is too costly and it is 
fed at the expense of the general department. Imagine that as much as 
one-third of the fee-fund, he exclaimed, is allocated to post-graduate teach- 
ing under the rules, that is, most of the money derived from fees paid by 
ordinary students are spent for the benefit of a limited number of special 
class of students. This is a kind of selfish luxury. Lord Ronaldshay at 
first assumed an air of surprise that the public should think so, but in (he 
next breath he said, that in view of the present financial condition of the 
University, the extravagance of the post-graduate department should be 
curbed and the University authorities should not wildly aspire to widen the 
range of studies of the post-graduate deparlmeut. We quote his words : — 
I am not disposed to deny that in a poor country there are obvious limits 
to the extent to which such studies can reasonably be financed by public 
funds.” Here some one might have asked, as Sir Asutosh later on actu- 
ally did, what about the financial help from the Government? If the 
University has no money for such noble object as post-graduate study, 
then the Government must supply the money.” Lord Ronaldshay was 
ready for the reply. He said that the Legislature could not pay any money 
now as ” the Legislature itself witiv its extremely exiguous resources, is 
faced with many urgent demands.” 
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Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, as clever as Lord Ronaldshay, no doubt receiv- 
ed the hit ill the spirit it was given and replied : — 

^^The custodians of the public funds though repeatedly approached have 
met the legitimate demand of the University with steady and persistent 
refusal. To me it is an unfathomable mystery that administrators in res- 
ponsible positions should fail to be inspired to a sense of their paramount 
duty as servants of the people, even by the magnificent spectacle of self- 
sacrifice presented by the noble examples of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir 
Bashbihari Ghosc.’^ None can deny that Sir Asutosh returned the blow 
magnificently and Jjord Honaldshay, w'e doubt not, enjoyed it. We 
shall not be very wrong if we discover in these lines something 
even for Mr. P. C, Mitter, sometime Vakil, High Court, who 
behaved most cruelly towards his /Ihm Jinfer forgetting the example 
of lawyers like Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbihari Ghose. It is 
umleniable that the treatment of the Education Department towards the 
Science College has amounted almost to a crime, as the letter of Dr. 
P. C. Roy published in these columns sometime ago clearly showed. It 
will be an eternal shame both to the Government and the ])Coplc of Bengal 
if the institution founiled by the self-sacrifice of Ghosh and Palit collapse 
for want or funds. 


Under the presidency of the (nninent Indologist, 51. 
l^mile Senart of Paris, Dr. Gauranganatli Bancrjee, Lecturer 
on Egyptology and Assyriology, lias lieen elected a “ 3ilembre 
de la Societd Asiatique ” of Paris. M. Clement Hiiart, Direc- 
tor of the Studies of School of llautes Etudes and ]VI. Lucien 
Bouvat, Lihrarian of the S<K*iety, presented Dr. Banerjee. 
We are gratified to find that Dr. Banerjee has gained this 
iiigh academic distinction. 
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UNIVERSITIES IN DANGER 
Paulous State of Oxford and Cambridge 
Royal Commission's Report 

The Oxford and Cambridge Universities ara threatened with extinc- 
tion unless Government comes to the rescue, is the burden of the Royal 
Commission’s report recommending an annual State grant of £110, 000 
each, as the minimum necessary to prevent immediate decline, but as 
utterly iusufTicient for future development. The parlous state is mainly 
due to the change in money values. 

The report adds, ** The idle-rich idea can no longer be associated with 
the Universities^ The undergraduates are for the most part hardworking 
and serious-minded. A large proportion are poor men,” The Heport 
recommends " higher pay for the professors, more scholarships and grants 
to the women’s colleges.” 

The above telegram will furnish ample indication that 
the Calcutta University is not the only University whicli is 
“threatened with extinction “ by reason of linancial stringency. 
The only difference is that while people in Groat Rritain 
appreciate the importance of Univei*sity education for national 
progress, people in Bengal may not be equally alive to the 
needs of the situation. 

It * * * 

The importance of the work ctirried out l)y Dr. Girindra- 
sekhar Bose, University Lecturer in the department of 
Experimental Psychology, has received well-merited recog- 
nition from beyond the limits of India. The illustrious 
scientist Professor Dr. Freud of Vienna writes as folloAVS : 

“ It was a great and pleasant surprise that the first book on a psyeho.ana- 
lytic subject, which came to us from that part of the world (India), should 
display so good a knowledge of Psychoanalysis, so deep an insight into 
its difficulties and so much of deep-^oing original thought. Dr. Bose 
singled out the concept of repression for his inquiry and in treating tl**® 
theoretical matter has provided us with precious suggestions and intense 
motives for further study. Dr. Bose is aiming at philosophical evolution 
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and elaboration of our crude, practical concepts, and I can only wish. 
Psychoanalysis should soon reach up to the level to which ho strives to 
raise it.” 

One may have to wait for many years before similar 
recognition comes from the countrymen cf Dr. Bose himself. 
* * * * 

A valuable work on Atomic Theories by Prof. Loring has 
just been published by Methuen & Co. of London. This is 
the first Ixtok to deal comprehensively with the reeent experi- 
mental and theoretical investigations on the Atom, which are 
engaging the attention of many of the leading scientists in all 
parts of the world. Sir Joseph Thomson observed in the 
lloraane.se lecture, delivered by him in 1914, that no fact 
discovered about the Atom could be regarded as trivial or 
could fail to accelerate the progress of Physical Science, for 
the greater part of natural philosophy was the outcome of the 
.structure and mechanism of the Atom. It may not be 
generally known that Dr. Meghnad Saha, now Guruprasad 
Singh Professor of Physical Science in our University, has 
1)een engaged on researches of the highest importance in this 
field. Prof. Loring devotes several pages of his work to a 
de.scription of the views advanced by Dr. Meghnad Saha, 
under the heads of “ Elements in the Sun and their 
Ionisation ” and “ Atomic Energy and Solar Radiation.” 
Prof. Einstein of Berlin, who has now attained world-wide 
rc])utation by his researches leading up to the Theory of 
Relativity, speaks of Dr. ^leghnad Saha’s researches as 
follows : 

” Dr. Meghnad Saha has won an honoured name in the 
whole scientific world by his investigations on the thermodyna- 
mical and optical behaviour of elements at high temperatures. 
Ihese works open a new way for Sk more exact understanding 
the physical conditions prevailing in stelhir atmospheres, 
lu the intarests of Science, it is urgently desired that Dr. 
Sidia be enabled to continue his investigations.” 
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Dr. H. N. Bussell, Professor of Astro-physics in the 
Princeton University, speaks on the same subject as follows; 

“ The application of these principles to the Sun and 
stars which bids fair to open up a field of very great 
importance was first made, a year or so ago, by Dr. Meghnad 
Saha, an East Indian, who is a Professor in the University of 
Calciitta. Poliowing his lead, u'e may learn a deal about 
what is happening in the Sun and stara.” Dr. Meghnad Saha 
in now in Calcutta Avorking in the University College of 
Science on the modest sum of Rs. 500 a month, though ho 
has had more lucrative offers elsewhere ; but he cannot get 
the necessary appliances to carry on his researches, even 
though a scientist like Prof. Einstein should maintain that it 
is in the interest of Science (hat Dr. Saha should be enabled 
to continue his investigations. It is undeniable that but for 
the opportunities given to Dr. Salia in the University College 
of Science as research scholar and lecturer, it Avould have 1)een 
impossible for him to undertake the Avork ho has so far suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The logical conclusion, according to 
some cultured persons, is that the Avork of the Vice-Chancellor 
should be belittled, the Avork of the scholars in the University 
should be hampered, and the University Post-(iraduate 
teachers should be dispersed all over the country. We hope 
to be able to publish in a future issue a impular accouirt of 
the work of Dr. Meghnad Saha and to indicate the adverse 
circumstances under AA'hich he and others like him have been 
kept alive by the efforts of the one man Avhose ideal is a great 

University in Calcutta. 

# * * * 

Apropos the rumour, Avhich, not many months ago cer- 
tain “friends” of the University were busily engaged in 
spreading, namely, that the University authorities were guilty 
of making improper use of certain Trust Funds, the following 
statement, which was placed by the Registrar before the 
Senate on dith March last may interest our readers : 
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“ 3^ p. c. G. F. Notes for Us. 10,50,000, being the equiva- 
lent of Bs. 6,20,000, were endorsed to Hajee Ganny Ahamed 
on the 19th September, 1921, and were received back from 
him on 22nd February, 1922. Hence the G. F. Notes were 
in his possession for 5 nwntha and 3 days. Interest for the 
alK)ve period, at 3^ per cent, amounts to JZs. lo,616-12-0. This 
amount the University did not get. But a total sum of 
lls. 51,001-11-6 on account of interest was paid by the mort- 
gagor during this period of 5 months and 3 days. Thus the 
University made a profit of Jls. 33,443-15-6 in this transaction. 
Deducting lls. 2,025, ])oing the amount charged by tlie Bank 
as withdrawal fee on the alwve G. P. Notes, University has 
got a clear net profit of Rn. 32,820-13-6'’ 

The Senate, it sliould be borne in mind, proceeded to 
invest the securities in the Sir Bashbihary ('hosts Fund on 
mortgage of immovable property in Calcutta, only after the 
necessary sanction had been received from the High Court ; 
it is, therefore, mischievous to assert that the transaction was 
improper and illegal. 

What is the immediate result of this transaction ? With 
the extra income thus derived a workshop is being erected in 
the University College of Science for the benefit of students 
of Applied Chemistr}'. And here again one has but a woeful 
tale to narrate. It is said that the Government of Bengal in 
the Ministry of Education entertained — and, we are always 
open to correction — an attitude of utmost sympathy towards 
the Science College. But though the University sent a letter to 
that Government on 5th February, 1921 asking for financial 
iissistance for the erection of a workshop, the Government, after 
a mature and careful delil)eration extending over a period of 
nine months informed the University on 15th Novemlwr, 1921 
of its inability to comply with its request. 

But, thanks to the tact afid resourcefulness of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Science College is, after all, going to have a 
Workshop. 

• • • « 
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Ramzan and the Univeksitt Examinations 

The following Sbitement was read before the Senate on 
Saturday, the 25th of March, 1922 : 

In December and in January last, numerous applications 
wore received from candidates for the Matriculation, I.A., 
I.Sc., R.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, praying that the Exami- 
nations might be held later than usual in as much iis there 
had been, in many cases, serious interference with the progress 
of their studies by reason of prevailing political excitement 
in the country. Memorials to the same eifect wore also sub- 
mitted to His Excellency the Governor as Chancellor of the 
University. This was borne in mind when the dates for the 
Examinations were fixed by the Syndicate on the 20th .January, 
1922. The Matriculation Examination was directed to 
commence on the 6th April, so that it might l)u finished on 
the ]2th April, before the commencement of the Easter 
Holidays. As regai'ds the l.A. and I.Sc. Examinations, it was 
impossible to commence them at the same time as the Matri- 
culation Examination on account of want of accommodation. 
Much less feasible would it be to hold all the five 
Examinations simultaneously. The Syndicate accordingly 
decided to commence some of the smaller subjects for the 
l.A. and I.Sc. and the Honours Subjects for the B.A. and 
B.Sc. Examinations before the Easter and to continue those 
Examinations in other subjects after the Easter. The Syndi- 
cate found that the consequence u'ould bo to make the latter 
part of those Examinations extend into the month of Ramzan 
which would commence on the 29th April. To minimise the 
inconvenience to the Muhammadan students, the Syndicate 
decided to have one paper only in the day and that as early 
in the day as practicable. Eor the younger students, that 
is, candidates in the I.A. and I.Sc. Examinations, the Syndi- 
cate fixed the time from 6-45 a.m. to 9-46 a.m. For the older 
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students, i.e., candidates in the B.A. and B.So. Examina* 
tions, the Syndicate fixed the time from 10-30 a.m. to 
1-30 p.M. According to the estimate of probable numbers 
of candidates at the I.A., I.Sc., B.A. and B.Sc. Examina- 
tions and in view of the accommodation available, 
the Syndicate could nut fix the time for I. A., I.Sc., B.^. 
and B.Sc. Examinations from 6-46 a.m. to 9-45 a.h. 
Later on, it transpired that the number of candidates at each 
of those Examinations was smaller than had been anticipated. 
Under the instructions of the Uon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Controller of Examinations at once made an enquiry from 
the Superintendents at different centres whether from the 
29th April all the amdidates for the I.A., I.Sc., B.A. and 
B.Sc. Examinations could be simultaneously accommodated 
between 0-45 a.m. and 9-43 a.m. A favourable reply was 
received and orders were forthwith issued that from the 2nd 
May, papers for the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, like those 
for the I.A. and I.Sc. Examinations, would be given out at G-45 
A.M. It will thus be seen that the question of the con- 
venience of ^luharamadan candidates has 1)een constantly kept 
in view and everything that is practicable has been done 
with a view to minimise possible inconvenience. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor was informed by 
Mr. Gourlay that ^Fr. Fazl-ulllaquc had expressed a desire to 
see His Excellency the Chancellor with a view to make a 
representation to him on the subject and had been advised to 
see the University authorities. It mu.st be remeniljered that, 
under the Regulations, the Syndicate alone api)oints the dates 
for Examinations. Mr. Eazl-ul Haque did not, thereafter, 
bring the matter to the notice of the llon’ble the Vice- 
Chancellor ; whatever siction has Iwcn taken by the Syndicate 
has been taken of its own motion in the interest of Muham- 
uiadan candidates. • 

It was suggested by some students who interviewed the 
Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor that the Examinations might be 
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interrupted from the 29th April and resumed after the lapse 
of a month. The Syndicate considered this impracticable. 

It has been ascertained that, on many occasions in 
previous years, University Examinations had been held in the 
month of Ramzan and no objection had been raised.” 
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THE FISCAL SYSTEM OF INDIA 

The fiscal history of India divides itself into three fairly 
well defined periods. The first was the period of the East 
India Company’s rule, when a protective policy was followed 
in the country. The protection was, however, in favour of 
Great Britain, and against India. The second period 
commenced with the transfer of the administration of India 
from the hands of the Company to those of the British 
Grown, and ended in 1914. These were the years during 
which the principles ef free trade were applied with the 
utmost rigour. During both the first and the second periods, 
England carried out in India her own trade policy. The third 
period was ushered in with the sound of the war-drum, and 
is still continuing. The financial stress caused by the great 
world upheaval led to some modification of the fiscal system of 
India, but the aftermath of the war has been responsible for 
fhe introduction of still greater changes into it. The customs 
duties of recent years were imposed for revenue purposes, but 
their effect has been, though in a very slight degree, protco- 
tive. In tact, this period may 1 )b said to mark the transition 
from an absolute adherence to free trade principles to the 
adoption of a policy of protection. 
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The first two periods, though Very important, are now 
of merely historical interest. The third period, on the other 
hand, is a living reality, and in it are to be found the germs of 
the future tariff policy of India. In this article, therefore, 

I shall disouss the important features of the fiscal changes 
of the last few years. 

On the eve of the European War of 1914, India was in a 
fairly satisfactory financial position. But no sooner did 
hostilities commence than the impact was felt in India, 
situated though she was many thousand miles from the 
theatre of operations. The Government were able, however, 
to meet the financial strain without resort to fresh taxation 
for the first year and a half of the war. But as the deficiency 
in the revenue tended to assume a more or less abiding 
character, additional taxation became necessary. In 1916, 
an augmentation of revenue was sought to be obtained from 
various sources, including customs. The general import duty 
was raised from 6 to 7-1 per cent, euf valoretu^ the duty on 
sugar was increased to 10 per cent., that on iron and 
steel to 2^ per cent., and on other metals to 7^ per cent. 
The free, list was considerably curtailed, and some of the 
articles which had previously been imported free were now 
subjected to a duty of 2^ per cent., while others w'ere 
taxed at 7^ per cent. The special duties on arms, liquors, 
tobacco, and silver manufactures were also considerably 
enhanced. The salt duty was raised from Re. 1 to lls. 1} 
per maund. Finally, an export duty was levied on two 
important staples, namely, jute and tea. The duty on cotton 
goods, however, was left untouched. Anticipating an adverse 
comment on this policy of partial treatment. Sir William 
Meyer said : “ Well, the Government of India have not failed 
to represent their view that there should be a material 
increase in the cotton import duties, while the cotton exc^, 
which has formed the subject of such widespread criticism 
in this country, should be left unenhanced, subject to 
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the possibility of its* being altogether abolished when 
financial circumstances are more favourable. But His 
Hajesty's Government, vrho have to consider the position 
from a wider standpoint, felt that the raising of this question 
at the present time would be most unfortunate, as it would 
provoke a revival of old controversies at a time when they 
specially desired to. avoid all contentious questions, both here 
and in England, and might prejudice the ultimate settlement 
of the larger issues raised by the war. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that the fiscal relationship of all parts of the 
Empire as between one another and the rest of the world 
must be reconsidered after the war, and they desire to leave 
the question raised by the cotton duties to be considered 
then, in connection with the general fiscal policy which may 
be thought best for “the Empire, and the share, military and 
financial, that has been taken by India in the present struggle. 

The proposals for increasing the customs duties met 
with the approval of the Indian Legislative Council. The 
only objection which was taken was with regard to the salt 
duty. As for the exclusion of cotton goods from the addi- 
tional burden, although the action of the Government gave 
rise to keen disappointment, the explanation offered by the 
Finance Member went some way towards disarming criticism. 
Almost all the non-official members of the Council gave 
expression to the sense of injustice which had been done to 
India by the partiality shown to the cotton manufacturers 
of England. Many of them, however, were unAvilling to 
embarrass the Government at a critical moment. But, Sir 
Ibrahim Biahimtoola moved an amendment for raising the 
per cent, import duty on cotton goods to 6 per cent. 
In the course of his speech on the subject, he said : “ It ap- 
pears to me that it is rather hard that when the Government of 
India want the revenue, w'hen Ihe country is willing to agree 


Financial Statement, 1916-17. 
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to give them that additional revenue from a source which is 
agreeable to themselves, that they should be debarred from 
doing so and in that way necessitate the proposal for the 
increased salt tax. 

In Iday, 1916, an Industrial Commission was appointed 
by the Government of ' India, but the tariff question was 
especially excluded from the scope of its enquiries. In the 
following year, the financial stress of the war increased, which 
necessitated further taxation. Various steps were taken to 
improve the revenue, and customs came in once more for 
their share in the scheme. The export duty on jute, both raw 
and manufactured, was doubled. The import duty on 
cotton goods was fixed at 7^ per cent., which was the general 
tariff rate, but the excise duty on cotton was left at 3^ per rent. 
Of course, this last measure was taken with the sanction of 
the Government of England, which had been accorded to enable 
India to make an adequate contribution towards the expenses 
of the war. The proposal was welcomed by the non-olficial 
members of the Indian Legislative Council.’’ 

In September, 1919, the Government of India introduced 
a Bill which sought to impose an export duty of 15 per cent, 
on hides and skins, with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and 
skins exported to any part of the Empire. The object was 
to ensure that the bides and skins of India should be con- 
verted into fully tauned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India, and failing this in other parts of the Empire, 
instead of being exported in a raw state for manufacture in 
foreign countries. In the course of his speech introducing 
the Bill, Sir George Barnes, the Commerce Member, said that 
before the war the hide trade had been monopolised by the 

^ Proccdiiigs of the Indian Logiilative Council, 1910. 

* One momber said; **The principlea of taxation doviaod in the Bill ia a diBtmct 
indication of the sign that the Government ia more and more in touch with the populAi^ 
opinion, aad that it has come to the conclusion that its future policy in the matter oC taxation 
shall bo, as fur as practicable in tho direction of a well considered system of protect .!' p 
torilf.*'— Speech qf the Bon, Mr, M, B, Dadahhoy in tho Logiolative Oouneit, 7th Mnrch 19i7> 
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Germans, and the tanning industry of India had been of 
oomparatiTe insignificance, but great changes were brought 
about by the war. “We want,” Sir George added, “to keep 
this industry alive, and we believe that in this case protection 
in the shape of a 15 per cent, duty is justifiable and effective.” 
But, in reality, the Government wanted to kill two birds with 
one stone. The second object was de8cril)ed by the Member 
in charge of the Bill in these words: “Though Indian tan- 
neries have enormously increased in number during the past 
three years, they can only deal with a comparatively small 
proportion of the raw hides and skins which India produces, 
and it is to the advantage of India and the security of the 
Empire generally that this large surplus should, so far as 
possible, he tanned within the Empire, and with this end in 
view the Bill proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of 
hides and skins exported to any place within the Empire.” ‘ 
Sir George Bames did not, however, make it clear how the 
manufacture into leather of hides in a country within the 
Empire hut outside of India could be of advantage toindiaherself. 
Nor did he say which of the two objects mentioned by him 
was regarded by the Government as the more important. 

The first part of the Bill was welcomed by the Indian 
as well as the European members of the Council. Mr. W. E. 
Gram supported the Bill on behalf of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, and in doing so he pointed out that, as long 
ago as 1917, a Conference of the Chambers of Commerce 
had recommended that “any industries which can be 
regarded as key industries should be supported.” ’ Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, while supporting the export duty 
cf 15 per cent., saw no justification for the other proposal, 
namely, the grant of a rebate of 10 per cent. Another non- 
official member of the Council, Mr. B. N.- Sarma, 
congratulated the Government most heartily upon the 

' Prooeedingfi of the Indieu Legielativo Council, September, 1010. 

• Ibid. 
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departure from the economic policy which had so far been 
pursued by it, but moved an amendment to delete the second 
part of the Bill on the ground that it raised, in an indirect 
manner, a large and important question, namely, the question 
of preference between the various parts of the Empire. To 
this objection Sir George Barnes replied that the rebate was 
not proposed as part of any general scheme of Imperial 
Preference.* 

In their Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford incidentally referred to the 
question of Indian fiscal policy. They said, “ Educated 
public opinion ardently desires a tariff. It rightly wishes 
to find another substantial base than that of the land for 
Indian revenues, and it turns to tariff to provide one. Desiring 
industries which will give him Indian-made clothes to wear and 
Indian-made articles to use, the eduaited Indian looks to the 
example of other countries which have relied on tariffs, and 
seizes on the admission of even free traders that for the nourish- 
ment of nascent industries a tariff is permissible.... He believes 
that as long as we continue to decide for him we shall decide 
in the interests of England and not according to his own wishes ; 
and ho points to the debate in the House of Commons on the 
differentiation of the cotton excise in support of his 
contention.” 

The Joint Select Committee appointed by Parliament to 
consider the Government of India Bill recommended the 
question of the tariff as a "special cose of non-intervention. ” 
** Nothing,” they said, " is more likely to endanger the good 
relations between India and Great Britain than a belief that 
India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the interests 
of the trade of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at 
the present moment there can be no doubt. That there 
ought to be no room for it in the future is equally clear. 


' Proceedings of the Indian LegisiatWe Couneil, Biarolii 1017. 
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India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened the door 
to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, 
hut negotiation' without power to legislate is likely to remain 
ineffective. A satisfactory solution of the question can only 
he guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government to 
devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted to 
India’s needs as an integral portion of*the British Empire. 
It cannot he guaranteed by statute without limiting the 
ultimate power of Parliament to control the administration 
of India, and without limiting the power of veto which rests 
in the Crown ; and neither of these limitations finds a place 
in any of the Statutes in the British Empire. It can only, 
therefore, 1)e assumed by an acknowledgment of a convention. 
Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of 
her consumers as well as her manufacturers, it is - quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests 
as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the 
Secretary of State should, as far as possible, avoid interference 
on this subject when the Government of India and iis 
Legislature are in agreement, and they think that his 
intervention, when it does take place, should he limited 
to safeguarding the iiiternational obligations of the Empire 
or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which 
His Majesty’s Government is a party.”* 

Lord Curzon endorsed this view of the fiscal relations of 
India and England, when he observed in the House of Lords : 
“For the first time a responsible and representative British 
Committee, charged with shaping a government for India, 
have conceded to India almost al)8olute freedom of fiscal 
policy. They have laid do vn the policy and the principle 
that she ought to be free to exercise, in respect of her tariffs, 
and so on, the same degree’ of liberty as is enjoyed by the 


* Report of tho Joint Select Committee, p. 11. 
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great Dominions of the Crown. This is a ohange so funda- 
mental and fraught with such stupendous consequences that 
I am amazed at the little attention it has attracted in this 
country.”* These expressions are so clear and emphatic that 
there could not be the slightest doubt as to the intentions of 
the Legislature as well as of the Executive Government of 
England in regard to this subject. 

In 1921, the Government of India were faced with a 
large deficit.^ The Finance Member was thus obliged to bring 
forwi^ fresh proposals for taxation. Among other measures, 
he proposed a large addition to the customs tariff. In the 
first place, he proposed to increase the general ad valorem 
duty of per cent, to 11 per cent., except in the case of 
matches and certain articles of luxury, but inclusive of cotton 
manufactures. The excise duty on cotton was to be left at 
3^ per cent. He estimated that this measure would produce 
an additional revenue of Rs. 3,84 lakhs. This measure was, 
of course, proposed after a previous reference to His Majesty’s 
Government in order to make it clear to them that the sole 
object of the Government of India was the production of 
additional revenue and that they had no ulterior motive of a 
productive or any other kind. “ It would,” said Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, ” ill become this country, at a time when the senior 
partner of the Empire, upon whom fell by far the severest 
burden of the war, both in blood and money, is anxiously 
endeavouring to face the most acute problems of unemploy- 
ment and trade distress, to requite the services which Great 
Britain has rendered to the rest of the Empire, including 

* Lord OuRtni added : " It ie a atarting- point to a fatnro career in the growth of 
■eIf.gov6ming inatitntions in India the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. I am 
the last to complain of it, becanae in all the oontroreraies abont theao Cotton Dutiea, and 
ao on, I hare alwajra fongfat the battlea of India. Therefore, I am delighted to ace my 
Tiewa and theoriea prevail.” Debate in the«Honae of Lorda, Deo. 10, 1010.— P. Unkherji, 
Indian Oonttilndon, 

* Thia wax dne to varioua canaea, the principal onea being exchange difliralty and 
increaaed military expenditnre. 
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India, by taking the first opportunity to introduce a measure 
of protection against her manufactures. We made it clear, 
therefore, that it is solely our financial necessities, and no 
new departure of fiscal policy, which have obliged us to pro- 
pose to the legislature this particular measure. We trust that 
our fellow-subjects in the United Kingdom will appreciate 
this and will acquit the Indian Government and Legislature 
of any desire to use their newly conferred liberty of action to 
injure the country which only a year ago conferred that 
liberty upon them.”' 

In view of the advantage which was thus to be gained 
by the weaving and spinning mills, the concession of the free 
import of machinery and stores required for use in these 
mills was withdrawn, and most of such articles were made 
liable to duty at 2| per cent. 

The second customs measure proposed by the Finance 
Member was the levy on matches of a specific import duty 
of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of the ad valorem duty 
of 7i per cent. His third proposal was an increase of duty 
on liquors. The fourth measure was the raising of the 
general a(f valorem duty of 7^ per cent, to 20 per cent, in the 
case of certain articles of luxury, such as motor cars, motor 
cycles and tyres (excluding lorries), silk piece-goods, fire- 
works, umbrellas, clocks and watches, musical instruments, 
cinematograph films, etc. Fifthly, the import duty on 
foreign sugar was proposed to be raised from 10 to 15 per 
cent. The Finance Member’s last tariff proposal was that 
duties on tobacco, other than manufactured, be raised to 
50 per cent. 

While strong objection was taken to the other proposals 
for taxation, almost all the tarriff proposals were accepted 

the [«gi[datuK.* , 

' Pinanoial Stetement, 1981-89. 

* U ahoald be noted thefc the compoBiiion, powcra, and responaibility of the Indian 
^gwlature were difleient at ibis lime from what they had been a few monthi before. 
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The action of the Indian Government and the Indian 
Legislature gave rise to much consternation in Lancashire. The 
Manchester Chamber of Gommeroe appointed a deputation to 
wait upon Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, who, 
in reply, referred to the opinion of the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee and Lord Gurzon*s speech in the House of Lords, 
and said : “After that Beport by an authoritative Committee of 
both Houses and Lord Curzon’s promise in the House of Lords, 
it is absolutely impossible for me to interfere with the right 
which, I believe, was wisely given and which I am deter- 
mined to maintain— to give to the Government of India the 
right to consider the interests of India.”' 

In October, the Government of India announced the 
appointment of a Fiscal Commission, with Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola as Chairman, “ to examine with reference to 
all interests concerned, the tariff policy of the Government of 
India, including the question of the desirability of adopting the 
principle of Imperial Preference and to make recommendations.” 

During the financial year which closed on the 31st 
March last, the revenue of the Government fell short of their 
expectations, while the expenditure largely exceeded the 
estimates. And another large deficit was expected to occur 
in the current year. The Finance Member, being unwilling 
•to budget for a deficit,' made various proposals for 
increasing the revenue, and his first thoughts naturally 
turned towards the customs. In view of the fact that a 
Fiscal Commission was sitting, he would have preferred to 
await the decisions of that body before proposing any 
further alteration of the tariff. But the needs of revenue 

* Addressing the Labonr members of the DepnUtion, Hr. llontagn sold that the 
Labonr Fartjr gave ralnable rapport to the passage of the Bill bat th^ alwajs protested 
that the/ took it becaose the/ ooald not get an/tbing better— that the/ wanted more liberl/ 
for India, that the time had eome to oonoede to her, if not complete sdlf-gevornmonti 
something Ter/ near it. Now whendes|dte tlie limitationa of the Bill yon oonoede to her 
the right to mould her own Ssoal destinies, a section of the Laboar Part/ feels that those 
rights and liberties which she has aohisTed are eren too large for the well-being of t >e 
interests that thqr are here to represent to-da/.— The Kmt, Uth March, 1881. 
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were urgent, and thore was no escaping the conclusion that 
**the pressure of financial necessity must in any case 
inevitably involve the raising of our customs duties, purely 
for revenue purposes, irrespective of what the effect may 
be in the case of any particular tariff- head in the direction 
of protection, Imperial Preference, or free trade.” Sir 
Malcolm Hailey was also careful to add that he had endea- 
voured to limit his proposals in such a way “as not to 
involve any important change of principle in the existing 
fiscal arrangements.”' 

The proposals of the Finance Member were the 
following: to raise the general import duty on all articles 
including cotton goods to 15 per cent.; to increase the 
cotton excise duty from 3^ to 7^ per cent.; to raise the 
duty .on machinery, iron and steel to 10 per cent.; to 
increase the duty on foreign sugar to 25 per cent.; to 
double the duty on matches; to increase the duty on 
petroleum ; to increase the salt tax from Bs. 1| to Bs. 2^ 
a maund ; to levy a duty of 4 per cent, on imported 
yarn ; to raise the duties on luxuries to 30 per cent.; and 
lastly, to enhance the duties on alcoholic liquors, except 
wines, by approximately 20 per cent. The Finance Member 
estimated that the total of revenue obtainable from the 
proposed increases in customs would amount to ldr,90 lakhs.' 

Some of the proposals of the Finance Member did not find 
favour with the Indian Legislature. The two most important 
modifications introduced into the budget both related to cotton 
goods. The Legislative Assembly refused to give its sanction 
to the increase in the excise duty on cotton manufactures, and, 
on the motion of Mr. Bhodes, President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, the import duty on cotton goods was left at 
II per cent.* A few days later, that is to say, on the 29th 

' rtuiiowl BMemMit, Huoh, 1922. 

* ibid. 

1 The propoiali for the enhuioemont of tho salt tax and tho duty on korosino wero 
objeoted to. Vidt FnooMiiigi of tho Indten Legislotiro Aswmbly, March, 1922. 
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March, 1922, a deputation of Members of Parliament and 
others representing cotton textile interests headed by Sir John 
Bandies, M.P., was received at the India OfBce by the 
Secretary of State, and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
India. Lord Peel welcomed the deputation, hut was obliged 
to leave the meeting in consequence of a sudden Cabinet 
engagement. He asked Lord Winterton to take charge of the 
proceedings in his absence. 

The speakers on behalf of the deputation were Mr. Wadding- 
ton, M.P., Mr. T. Shaw, M.F., Sir William Barton, M.P., and 
Sir Wm. By land Adkins, M.F. Representations were made 
that the terms of the convention recommended by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on the Government of India 
Bill of 1919 to the effect that the Government of India 
acting in agreement with the Legislature should be conceded 
the same fiscal autonomy as is possessed by the Dominions, 
travelled beyond the intentions of the Government of India 
Act of 1919, to which alone Parliament was committed. It was 
further argued that the indigenous cotton industry of India 
had been able to make headway against competition even in 
the days when the import duty on cotton w'as balanced by 
a countervailing excise duty of the same amount and there- 
fore the industry itself did not stand in any need of protectioti. 
It was also stated that whereas Indian politicians of all classes 
were admittedly protectionist, the cotton duties were bound 
seriously to affect the poorest class of the population. The 
su^stion was made that the revenue derived from the cotton 
import and excise duties would he equally secured if the 
import duty were lowered from 11 per cent, to 6 per cent, and 
the excise duty raised from 3^ per cent, to 6 per cent. In 
general it was urged that ih» Government should recognise 
the grave dissatisfaction caused in Lancashire by the suspicion 
that the Indian cotton duties were dictated by a clique of 
wealthy mill-owners in India; and that the Government should 
ensure that a true balance was held between all parties 
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interested and should undertake that the representations madA 
to them should reoeive their close attention in co-operation 
with the Government of India. 

Lord Winterton replying on behalf of the Secretary of 
State indicated as regards the convention recommended by 
the Joint Select Committee that ultimate self-government 
must contain fiscal autonomy as an essential feature, and that, 
therefore, if and when, as was hoped, India attained self- 
government, the right of fiscal autonomy must then be 
unreservedly conceded. He expressed his wish, however, not 
to press this argument too closely for the moment, and he 
iissured the deputation that there was no doubt that the 
ultimate responsibility for India's financial measures must 
in present circumstances rest with the Secretary of State.' 
He was not in a position to promise definitely that 
the Secretary of State would undertake to re-examine the 
whole position on the lines suggested by the deputation; 
bnt he expressed his full agreement with the view that 
close co-operation between the Home Government and the 
Government .of India in this matter was essential in the 
interests of both countries, and he promised that the fullest 
consideration should he given to the representations made, 
which he would charge himself with conveying to the 
Secretary of State.* 

The opinion expressed by Lord Winterton on belrnlf of 
the present Secretary of State for India seems to indicate a 
significant change in the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment towards India on this important question. Lord 
Winterton’s words are in direct contrast with the clear 

' Lord Winterton pointed out that tho actual position as regards cotton import and 
fixciso dutiei had bj virtue of the vote in the Indian Legislative Assembly been left as it 
^ twelve months ago^ vis., the figure of the import duty remained at 11 per cent., and 
that of the ezdse duty at 31 per cent. He added that in one respect tho British cotton 
tiude was better off than other trades, since the general import duty had been raised in the 

Indian budget from 11 per cent., to 16 per cent, whereas by tho vote of the Indian 
^Sislative Asuemblj the import dnty on cotton had been loft at' its former figure. 

' Beport pnbliabed in the Mn^lUhman, April, 1922. 
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and emphatic language in which Mr. Montagu defined 
the constitutional position of India in respect of her tariff. 
And no wonder that this change of attitude has given rise to a 
keen and intense feeling of dissatisfaction among all classes of 
people in the country. It is, however, to be earnestly hoped, 
in the interests of the future good relations between India and 
England, that no attempt will be made to go back upon the 
definite assurance of fiscal freedom which was given by a 
responsible Parliamentary Committee and endorsed by the 
King’s responsible Ministers. 

Pbahathanath Banbrjea 
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THE GUIDING UGHT 

Peace ! Peace ! And stay the torrent of those tears ; 
Weeping ne’er yet hath moved unpitying Pate. 

The inmost secret of the stricken Heart — 

Its holiest treasure — is its voiceless woe I 
Across the pure still azure of the Soul, 

Sorrow and Joy, like summor-fleecelets flit. 

Chasing each other, casting lights and shades, — 
Here scattering gladness, there a passing shower. 

A Changing Scene — full of surprises — Life ! 

Aglow to-day ; to-morrow fading fast ; 

A Dream — naught else — veiled in deluding mists. 
’Tis better so ! Ne’er draw that veil aside ! 

And should, O Saif, thy soul e’er yearn for Light, 
Seek it.toifAia lhee\ There alone it shines — 

A never-failing, ever-guiding Light ! 


S. Khuda Bvkhsh 
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A GERMAN APPRECIATION OF DR. RABINDRA- 
NATH TAGORE 

[Bt Db. Ebiedkioh DI^sbl : Tiiakslated brom the August 
(1921) Number of Westerr/tanm MomUhtsfte^ 

There is an ancient law which governs all human affairs. 
In times’ of a great crisis men feel an overpowering impulse 
to fly as far as possible from the burning presence ; there is 
no epoch when the door of a civilisation opens so freely to 
everything that is foreign and distant as an epoch when the 
heavy hand of Pate knocks at the gate. When the storms of 
the War of Liberty shook the lands and peoples of Germany, 
storms which were the accompaniments of a great national 
movement, a movement which was mistrusted and discouraged 
by those who were growing old and who were despairing of 
the then existing conditions : it was at that time that Goethc- 
Hatem sang in the *' Hegire ” of the West-Eastern Diwan : 

“ North and W«8t aod South are quaking, 

Thrones are crumbling. Empires shaking ; 

Flee from here to eastern lands where Sages 
Breathed a purer air in distant ages. 

That is the mood, the tune which, hundred and seven 
years later, is expressed and intoned by the Indian poet 
Babihdbanath Tagore. When eight years ago his name 
reached our ears for the first time, on the occasion of the 
Nobel Prize being awarded to the poet and philosopher of 
Bengal, the result was hardly<more than a passing sensation, 
and the excitement caused by the Great War soon caused the 
event to be nearly forgotten. But now, when, overpowered 
our enemies dnd crushed by internal strife, Germany lies 
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prostrate and is longing to discover the healing waters which 
will restore her health and innate strength, her children would 
not be the spiritual grandchildren and great«grandchildren of 
Winkelmann and Goethe, if they did not seek their safety in 
a flight from what is their very own inheritance. And now 
we avraken to realise the glorious achievements of the Prophet 
from the far East ; now we begin to appreciate the Indian 
poet whose merits we only dimly realised in 1913. Inner and 
outer circumstances have contributed to this realisation, 
llabindranath Tagore celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
his birthday in the spring of 1921 ; he has visited German 
towns, and his visit resembled a triumphal procession, and 
he must have noticed in Germany tendencies similar to those 
which he, in his own country, is successfully endeavouring 
to bring to fruition. When thinking of Rabindranath, we are 
reminded of the “ School of Wisdom *’ founded by Count 
Eeyserling in Darmstadt, undoubtedly stimulated thereto by 
oriental studies. In the meantime the master-pieces of the 
Indian author have been translated into German and have 
been widely read by an appreciative public. The final impulse 
to this Tagore movement has been imparted by a physical and 
psychological need grounded in the sick and sickly feeling 
created by the so-called peace. Germans, body and soul, are 
filled with a deep, longing after rest, contemplation, introspec- 
tion ; the best of them feel an ardent desire to live once more 
in peace, in solitude and in intimate communion with men of a 
similar mind, after having lived through years of violent 
emotions and exertions. This new — or more correctly — old- 
spirit is bound to form a bond between Germany and the 
Orient. 

A. picture of the outer life and the inner spirit of 
flabindranath Tagore has been already drawn by Paul Cremer 
in the Ifaroh number of 1914. Since then much more has 
become known of 'fhe Indian poet. We now know that in 

own country he is celebrated as a real national poet and 
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is loved as a spiritual guide of his own people. In the course 
of thirty-four years he has published an immense number of 
poems, dramas, stories, novels, treatises, critical and historical 
studies, in books as well as periodicals and he has taken a 
prominent part in the war against social evils and f< r the 
regeneration of India. Among his practical creation one of 
the most important is the boys’ school at Santiniketan near 
Bolpur, where the pupils, far from the maddening crowd, be- 
come imbued with Indian piety and yet make the acquaintance- 
ship with what is best in Western culture. A member of an 
old family of Brahmins, a member therefore of the spiritual 
aristocracy of India, the sou of a father revered as a Maharsi, 
whose name is indissolubly connected with the history of the 
great Indian monotheistic movement — Rabindranath Tagore 
by his very descent is the heir to the indigenous culture with 
all its creative forces and many-sided achievements in religion 
and philosophy, music and art, history and mythology, 
philology and critique, education and social reform. 

But his main achievement among his many-sided 
activities lies in the province of poetry. Rabindranath is first 
and foremost a poet, even when he philosophizes and lectuics, 
a poet even in his practical activities and his daily life. 

Although he has cultivated every branch of poetry, the 
very kernel of the fruit of his intellectual activity is a heart 
which feeds and vivifies all the members of the whole body of 
his creations ; this heart is constituted by his lyric poems, 
Rabindranath is a singer of songs, a singer of his own people, 
in the most original and the most perfect sense a singer, as 
singers are only known in oriental lands. His poems, however 
perfect from the standpoint of pure art, are sung and recited 
among the people of Bengal in town and village, at work and 
when resting from work in the home and at festive oceasious. 
Such a result is only possible, if poetical creation makes itself 
firee from personal feelings and personal experiences and draws 
its inspiration from the realUudiou of what is superpersonal 
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and what is remote from the complexities of present-day civili- 
sation and recognises the importance of what is simple and 
original. The village, nature, human life, including its begin- 
ning and its end, love and children’s happiness, the simple 
joys provided by Nature, love of the Mother Country, longing 
for a more perfect life and the certainty of the existence of a 
loving heavenly father : all these supply subjects to the great 
poet. It is this combination of the natural, the eternally 
young, the intensely human which opens the door to our heart, 
and the breath of India, which, like a gentle breeze filled with 
sweet scents, permeates the poems of the great Indian and 
is felt even though translations can only be feeble reflexions 
of the original. Rabindranath has himself translated a selec- 
tion of his religious poems into English and has chosen for 
the purpose the form of simple verse. We refer to his 
Oitanjali, the first of Tagore’s works translated into a 
European language. A number of his other poems have been 
since translated into German. They all resemble each other 
in the fact that their highest beauty does not lie in their formal 
perfection, bun in their moral and cultural value, in their being 
free from dogmatic fetters, free from the fetters of rites and 
religious traditions, in their l)eiug the sounds uttered by a lov- 
ing mother, the sounds only to lie heard in the garden harbour- 
ing the spirits of innocent humanity. 

But the volumes containing the lyrical outpourings of 
Rabindranath do not permit yon to forget that the poet is also 
a profound teacher of Ethics and a great prophet. As a bearer 
of a message he has appeared l)efore the occidental world in a 
series of lectures, which he lias delivered in English at 
American Universities before the Great War and which now, 
under the title of Sadhana, have been published in German 
translation. Tagore, in these lectures, explains his views on the 
relations of the Individual to the Universe, on the conscious- 
ness of the Soul, on the problem of Self and of Evil, on Self- 
'valuation in Love and in Action, on the realisation of the 
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Beautiful and the Infinite, oh the conception of a God without 
form and image, a conception contrary to that of the mase of 
hie people. He embraces his God with all the force and 
strength of personal love and is united to him in living com- 
munion. To him God is not only the omnipotent ruler in 
Heaven, but still more the master who has appointed him to 
a definite place and in whose work he participates as the work 
of a friend and comrade whom he feels close and ever present, 
whether it is in the stillness of a sabbath, or when at work, 
whether in the dust of the working day or the crowd of the 
market place. 

May Evil pretend to be overpowerful, as Germany has 
occasion to experience at present, the optimism of the Indian 
poet, strong in faith and full of hope, cannot be shaken. He 
knows that Evil is only Good gone astray and exists only to 
prepare the final victory of the Perfect Good. Good is Love. 
It is because possessed of such faith that the practical activity 
of Babindranath is directed towards a union of all mankind, 
particularly towards the creation of a spiritual community uf 
Asia and Europe, whose evolution has proceeded along very 
different paths and who, for this very reason, depend on each 
other for further development. The East has immersed itself 
more and more exclusively into the inner world of the soul 
and has consequently neglected to secure to itself its proper 
share of worldly goods and dominance over the Earth ; it 
has remained behind Europe in Science and Technique, in 
Economics and Social Order. On the other hand, the West 
has equally one-sidedly directed its efforts to the conquest of 
nature and has consequently allowed its soul to become stunted 
in growth. This externisation and mechanisation of life has 
led to the catastrophe of the World War, and the West will 
do well to listen to tiie message of the East. 

The best among the German people are quite prepared to 
listen to, and to examine the message of the Indian poet. ^ 
listen to this message is the duty of all who are heir to the 
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foith in spiritual cosmopolitanism, which is a part and parcel 
of the real German character and has been consecrated by 
great minds, the creators of German culture and cmlisation, 
though Germany has sometimes suffered by the excesses of a 
too pronounced cosmopolitanism. Germany owes it to the 
Indian ’prophet to ponder carefully over his message, the 
messi^ of a man who understands and appreciates the essence 
of German civilisation. Has he not lately conceived the 
courag^us and noble plan to found in his Santiniketan an 
international university where India and Germany, among 
others, are to play a prominent part in the bringing together 
of Orient and Occident ? Both the Indian and German nations 
are bound together by innate idealism, and both nations have 
strong reasons to stand together to form a rampart against the 
forces of coarse materialism. Such community in fundamental 
ideas must, however, not make either nation abandon its very 
own characteristics, for neither deedless passivity nor feverish 
activity can lead to the real goal, and both the meditative and 
the active tendencies of the mind must be cultivated. 


F. Brvhi. 
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THE INDUS 

From old tradition that it flowed due south from north to 
the age>long idea that it entered the sea in the Gulf of 
Caml»y,’ from its legendary inclusion in the rivers that 
watered Eden to its mythical merging in a circumambient 
sea. From the days of Skylax and Nearchus when to descend 
its stream was to approach the mystery of an incomprehended 
vastness, to the last adventure of Burnes who with the spirit 
of the past travelled ahead of his baggage in impatient fret to 

' This celebrated river was onoe anppoied to have flowed in nearly a direct south Hup 
from its loiirce into the ocean * Pottinger. In almost all the Mappa which hitherto 1 have 
seen the River Indus is always described falling into the Sea at the inmost recess of the Giilpii 
ofCambaia; which is a grievous error and as wide from truth as the whole Country of 
Gnserat is broad (and is no narrow one) for Indns which is disttharged into tho sea with 
two very large months safRciently distant, runs not on the East of Guzorat, as it shouhl tlo 
if it entered into the sea by the Gulph of Gambaia, but rather on tho West, and so far from 
the Galph of Cambaia that all Gnserat and perhaps some other countries lye between.' 
Putre Della ValU, 1623. 

'I have one Observation more to make of the falsenoiso of our maps both of Mercntoi- 
and all others, and their ignorance in this Country. First tho famous River Indus dotli 
not emptie himselfc into the Sea at Cambsya as his chiefe mouth, but at Sinde. My 
resBon is ; Labor stands upon Indus, from whence to Sinde it is navigable, to Cniiihayn 
not so.'— Thos. Roe to Lord Garew, 1616. 

Idem to the East India Co., 24 Nov. 1615. 

' I will observe that the famons river Indus doth not pourc himself into the Sen by 

the bay of Cambaya but far westward at Sindu. For it is navigable to Syndii; to 

Oambaya not, but certayno bye-streams begotten by the seasons of rayno make mightic 
inundations whioh have cherished tho error.* — Idem to Lord Bishop of Canterbury. 20 
Jan. 1616. 

Yid also Sir Thos. Herbert : * Not many leagues from Surat and near the Cambaynu 

gnlf is Din at the entrance into tho Persian Gulf confined by Gedrosia n 

stream or arm of the Indne encompasses her so that she becomes a peninsula.* 

‘ The next maritime Country to Bindy is Gnserat. The Indus makes it an island by 
a branch that runs into the Sea at the City of Cambaya.*— A New Account of the Enst 
Indies— Capt. A, Hamilton. 

Vide also the Second Borgian map drawninp by Diego Ribera in 1529 to illustrate the 
partition of the newly disoorered regunif of the world between Spain and FortngaL ^1)0 
Indns therein is made to flow direct south to its junction with the lea in the gnlf 
Cambay. 
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view the classic stream. From days when in legend its source 
was in the Euphrates or the Nile,' to time when Tod in 
picturesque and swollen untruth pictured it a thread of blue 
water meandering along a hinterland of desert. Even from 
these to the present hour when its life course ends upon a lone 
forgotten coast, in a scene of moribund decay, the great river 
of Sind has had a chequered way. 

Sanctified by many a hoary legend of miraculous power, 
here at Uchch stayed in its advance by the brick of Khwaja 
Ehizr more effectively than any chair of Canute stopped the 
incoming tide ; here at Alor to save a threatened maid drawn 
with its burden of ships from out of one course into another ; 
identified again with Sarasvati the purifier of celestial origin ; 
withal its title Darya Shah the title of a king. Its old courses 
marked with many a name of village and town, its present 
going one almost throughout the valley a passing from silence 
into silence until it reaches oblivion in the sea ; its course 
ever westering, its delta ever extending, its path strewn with 
the litter and ruin of abandoned cities whose lineage is beyond 
all tracing. The capitals of old were its associates ; far>famed 
emporia the companions of its advancing delta — Fatala, Bah* 
manabad, Alor, Mansura, Tatha the first; Barbarei^ Debal, 
Lahribandar among the second ; of these not one with a 
lifeline clear. And the delta with its memories of the wild 
hopes of Alexander, reminiscences of Tatha in its prime and 
the spacious days of the Mc^uls ; a land of adventure to 
Persian, Greek and Briton alike, now lies divorced from the 
life of the valley the measure of which is Karachi alien in 
spirit, alien in origin from its deltaic predecessors as capital or 
port. To-day there is something anomalous in the apparent 
sovereignty of the King Rivet* as it flows through the heart of 


' Dtttrts fiutmb Myi tk# Indui proceeds fwin the Euphrates. A1 Itssudi and Al* 
•lenwi both cortuct thu bulief represenied by Al Jnliis that the Indus Sowed from the 
Nile, 
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the valley in studied neglect, its sole bond of oonlinuity %ith 
iia post its name. 

The enthusiasm of a Western idealism for the reputed 
memorials of ancient Greece has touched weU nigh with 
sOOrammital touch the name of Sind’s great river,' and thrown 
over the history of the Indus a veil that conoeids its realities. 
In the unexamined continuity of its name has been found 
assurance that the river’s actual course has always been much 
as it is, and to such assumed permanence of direction Sind 
owes a mass of , historical errors written with the gravest 
sincerity in contemplation of a great Idea. To the influence 
of an abiding name Sind owes the sweet unreason and poetic 
insobriety of the Alexandrian tradition, that has given to the 
chief settlements of to-day a legacy from Greece that they 
will surrender henceforth with reluctance, and to the reverence 
for the glory that was Greece and to its great control it owes 
the failure to recognise an historic inheritance from the 
Persian. 

To Greece ‘ is usually credited a modification of the 
Sanskrit ' Sindhu ’ that has given a name to a river, and (o % 
peninsular continent ; it is forgotten that the name Indus was 


‘ VId *R«verty. Tho Ilihntn of Sind : J. It. Asintic Soc, Beiifpil, 1892, p. J56, n. 

.the name Indue was and w unknown to Orioiitnl freogropheni and historians. It 

was Europeanised by the Greeks out of Sindhu or they may hare vailed it tho indiia 

as being the rirer separating Hind from Iran-i-Eaniiu and not intending it to bo under- 

stood that Indns was the proper name of the rirer.' 

Tod thought Sindhu a purely Tartar or Seythio name. 

Gp. Max Muller. India. Sindhu probably meant originally the diride'P from * sidh ' to 
keep off. Eren the Greeks called it Indos, the people Iiidoi, hearing first of India througli 
the Persians. The neighbonriog tribes who spoke Jranio languages all pronounced, like 
the Persians the *s ’ as an ' h.* Sindhn became Hindhn (Uidlin) and as H’s were drop|iod 
even at theat early time, Mindhu beoeme Indu.'op. Pliny ' Indus Incol is Sindus appollatus.' 

Ndbr * the Sanskrit is Sindhu, not Hindu'from which the word Indus has come li' 

is the ancient Iranians, the followers of the creed of Zoroaster, who first spoke of the rivor 
as Uindn and called the country aa Uapta* Hindu. ...India the western or the Europoan 
name of the oonntry was first taken up by the Greeks from the Iranians who called it 

Hindu.* the old Hebrew word for India is Hoddn. The Hebrew form Iloddu is 

said to be contracted from Hondo, another form of Hindu, the Avestaio name of the Indus 
ur the Sindhu. J. Bom. Br. Boyal Asiatic Boo., 191647, VoL siIt, No. 8, Art. xri. 
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really taken from the Persians by the Greeks, i,nd hy them 
passed on to the Romans who gave it with fresh sanction to the 
western world ; that 'Indus ’ in fine is not a Hcllenisation of 
' Sindhu ’ but a Persian title denuded of its aspirate. 

It remains true none the less that though in origin an 
Oriental name, it is because the Greeks took it to themselves 
that it maintained in European use its supremacy over many 
another transliteration of local names. Whilst the Hindu 
persisted in calling the river ' Sindhu,’ whilst the Mahomedan 
historian and geographer spoke of the river of Sind and its 
affluents as the Mihran, the Ab-I-Sind, Aba*Sind or Nil Ab, 
and whilst again the Chinese ‘ in obvious imitation spoke of the 
Sinto’u and Mila’ii the European, when after the break with 
classic days bis interest was again turned East, follow-ed the 
example of the Greek. And this example came then to him 
with a greater appeal as it came with the sanction of the great 
I’tolemy whose ideas survived long with many an anachronism. 

Yet if the name Indus with its double sanction has prevail- 
ed, it has not done so without some conflict with names that 
are feeble transliterations of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
equivalents The ‘ Sindu ’ of Cosmas, of Sir Thomas Roe, 
Thomas Kerridge and Fryer, and the ‘ Sindus ’ so common a 
feature of the reports of the East India Company’s servants 
seem transliterations- of the Hindu name. Sind, Sindy, Sindeh, 
Sinde that are equally generally used as names for 
the Indus even up to Reunell’s Memoir of 1793 A.U. are 
more probably due to elision of the Persian ‘ izafat ’ from the 
title Ab-l-Sind in a manner similar to its omission in transla- 
tions * of the last century. Whtdhor modifications however 
of the Hindu or of the Mahomedan litb's such names are the 
usual renderi ng in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

' Vid. Hirt Rookill. Oh»u-Jn-Ku». ItinoMry of Kia Tan compiled 78S-805 A. U. 

’ Op. the tnumUliona of KllioU ami Loe in which Ab-l-Bind Iracoinci ‘ the river Sind ’ 
w'thesinde.' Von tomarka that the M’ortiapala have Riven the river the 

®»»ieoruiolM>a.’ 

4 
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of the name of Sind’s river, and the title Indus is almost a 
literary memory save in this transformed way. Rennell’s 
Memoir emphasises the distinction between these names and 
that of Indus by giving the former as names generally adoptin) 
by ‘ Asiatics’ in contrast to that adopted by Europeans, thus 
enforcing a separation in origin of nomenclature that dw^s 
not really exist. When the Greeks followed the Persians in 
the Indus valley, even as they accepted from them the Brah- 
manical wonder tales of mythology, so they took an orientiil 
title of the river ; when the Europeans of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries again descended upon the valley they 
accepted in a similar way the oriental titles that they found 
in use, and in their own way attempted to copy them. And 
the promise of these centuries was considerable that the 
Persian name fur the river would l)e lost in the names deduced 
from the current Hindu and Mahomedan titles.' 

The survival of the name Indus is in fact a facile illustia- 
tion of the strength of literary tradition. Whilst the reports 
of the Company’s factors, presidents and agents almost in- 
variably contain modiiicatious of the names still used in their 
time by the Hindu and Mahomedan there is a timdeney for tin; 
traveller moi'e independently to retain the title Indus. In the 
seventeenth century there is s’dc by side with a mass of reconI 
that threatens to perpetuate a new title for the river, and one 
more closely resembling Sindhu or Ab-I-Sind than does the wonl 
Indus, a mass of literature that retains in classical imitation 
the use not merely of Indus hut of otluw one-time. stock of the 
geographer. The influence of Ptolemy after the Ilenais.saiiw! 
militates against change and preserves a title which might 
othemise have been lost. 

With the nineteenth century opens the last chapter in 
the history of the name ‘ Indus.’ The passing of Sind under Iho 

* The earliest inntriictionB given by the Kent India Company for the eiplomt*(»s of 
Indna delta (1610 A.D.) refer to the river SiiiduH or Raree ; the record of the liiBt 
made to Sind by the Company's agents in 161.3 alludes to the river Xiiide- 
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control of the British was in academic wise a reconquest of the 
valley by the Greeks, and in the face of the unbridled enthu- 
siasm for the tradition of Greece in Asia that characterised the 
nineteenth century the title hallowed by the Greeks reeeived 
vet another sanction which promises to be its last. Out of 
the many oriental names of the river the Greeks transmitted 
to the Romans one that the Persians, conquerors of the Indus 
valley, had given it, the authority of the great Ptolemy had 
preserved it In centuries when other oriental titles had an 
influence more direct, and a militant enthusiasm that had 
more faith than logic revived in the nineteenth century its in- 
sidious appeal. Coloured almost from its beginning by its con- 
nection with Alexander, and its origin forgotten, it was a literary 
axiom to regard it as a naming by the Greeks, as something in 
short European in contrast to the confusion of Eastern 
titles, and in the belief that it was a European name Europe 
took it in the last century. 

In the history of a name there are chance moments that 
forecast its future greatness, and oven the retirement and 
self-immolation of Sind have been impotent to prevent the 
spread of the name of its river to two hemispheres. Parochial 
as is its record, secluded as the valley has remained for 
centuries from the larger history of the peninsula, its river 
has yet given its name to India and its detachment is preserved 
in the 'Indies’ of the east and of the west. From the 
naming of the Indus valley India by the Iranians to the 
similar naming of the whole peninsula is but a sequence 
of time ; to the chance that the Rrst Arab invasions reached 
little beyond the limits of the valley is due the contrast of 
Sind and Hind that remained a literary distinction long 
after its raison d’ Hre had ceased to be. The tradition that 
made the Indus a boundary between Irania and Hind ; that 
>aade it again to the Greeks one of the natural boundaries of 
India ; that occasioned the Aral) separation of Sind and Hind ; 
that was the bound of one of the three ludias of Ricolo de 
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Conti ' in this in part is the origin of the multiple Indies that 
have left a memory in the ‘ Indies ’ of to-day. 

A confusion of Africa with India is as old as the Homans. 
It reveals itself in the India Minor of Matthew Paris, in the 
Middle India of Marco Polo and Benjamin of Tudela, in the 
India Tertia of Jordanus and in the never-ending controversy 
of centuries as to the location in mid- Asia or Abyssinia of 
Freshyter John, the half mythical oriental ruler of Christians. 
Our ‘ Indies ’ of to-day are reminiscent of this ancient confusion 
hut they are even more reminiscent of an actual division of the 
Indian peninsula hy the Indus. And thus hy a chain of circum- 
stances subsequent to its decline, a name given by an imperial 
race to the boundary river of its empire, became the sign through 
which a local river bequeathed its name to two hemispheres. 

The sovereignty of the King River is indeed anomalous. 
Without the sanctity of the Ganges, the Tapti or the Nerbuda 
though it possess its Khwajah Khizr and its Daryapintis; 
royal but not holy. Its capricious wanderings forbidding the 
settlements that have crowded with cities and shrines the 
hanks of India’s great rivers, and dooming it in large to un- 
accompanied solitude. To the west a stream of ill known 
parts long after the Gauges had become a familiar association 
withal the partner of a valley that serve as a portal to In- 
dia’s immigrants and conquerors has played an obscure role, 
the Indus has yet by the accidents of fortune and position 
acquired an imperial sway. And it is not the least strange 
aspect of this sovereignty that the river, its .source, its delta 
and even its course, should Irave remained the subject of wild- 
est error for centuries after its name had been given to a 
greater whole ; that the ages that found ’ Indies ’ in the West 
or sought them by the North West Passage should still bring 
the delta of the Indus to the Gulf of Cambay, and place one 

of its most ancient parts in Mekran. 

* J. Abbott 

' The leet diviition on the cld linoi wee mode by the treaty of 1738 betveen the Sn 
peror of Delhi Muhammad Uhah and Nadir Shah. 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

ACT II 
Scene IV 

: 8t. ThoHhix^ Nnrftnktd. Curtain risrs the sinking 

of the followinfr hymn. Christians assomblid ; St. Thomas, Xaiithippus a 
converted Itajah^ and Habban.] 


Father for Thy children earing, 

A]I in love and knowledge bearing, 

Shield our souls, by "race preparing 
For the heavenly Tjand. 

Saviour dear, whose life-blood bought us 
Shepherd who from far has sought us, 

Safely to thy fold hast brought us, 

Keep U8 in Thy hand. 

Holy Spirit, who hast sealed us, 

With thy tender tires annealed us. 

And from every wound hast healed ns. 

In our spirits shine. 

In Thy Faith unswcrviii}' hold us, 

In our Mastcr^s pattern mould us, 

In thy Presence sweet enfold us. 

Trinity Divine. - 

St. Thomas {praying ) — 

0 Father, of these children gathered in 
Bo Thou Thyself the gracious Guardian be. 
From every ill temptation shielding them, 
That none whose hand is ^et unto the plough 
Look back, or tarry on his hejivenward way, 
Oi* fail of his eternal recompense. 
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To those who make surrender at Thy call 
Give faith to hold them steadfast in Thy Truth, 
And hope that knows it shall not he ashamed, 
And love that shrinks not from the sacrifice 
Of home and kindred. When the trial comes, 
And wolves draw nigh Thy flock to rend and slay, 
Our lips embolden to confess Thy Name 
In stripes, in torment, or imprisonment — 

And be beside us -at the hour of death 

Por His dear sake, who died that we might live. 


{Addretsing Chriatiana) 

Children beloved, who are my joy and crown, 

I pray for you the grace of Constancy, 

Lest aught befall us that may take away 
The hand that guides, the shepherd from the sheep. 
The King’s return to Narankot is fraught 
With danger to my life— bo not afraid ! 

^hould I be taken, for your shepherding 
Look to Xanthippus here, our well beloved. 

On whom an unction of the Holy One 
Is newly fallen for his priestly charge. 

Possess your souls in patieucc and in prayer. 

(Enter Magndaui — ruahea forioard and throwa 
lieraelf at St. Thmwa' feet.) 

Magudani — 

O stay not, save thyself, Mahalmnji ! 

The King hath called to arms the royal guard — 
E’en now they march to seize thee. Linger not 

St. Thotma — ' ' 

Is aught of danger threatened to my flock ? 
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Magudani — 

Belike— I know not. He was sore enraged. 

And swore to have thy head ere set of sun, 

Thine and the merchantman’s who brought thee here.. 

St. Thomaa— 

Then for the safety of these little ones 
Be first our counsel. -To Xanthippus’ house 
With haste re]miring, find a slndter there. 

Clod’s peace with you, till we meet again — 

In Paradise, if not in Narankot. 

Xanthippus — 

0 great Aiiostle, who hast lit my lamp, 

1 leave thee only that its rays may fall 
On paths of safety for thy flock to tread. 

. ( Kefitinf Xaulhippua a'lrl Chrialmns). 

St. Thomas — 

Ne.\t, Faithful Hahlian, i.s our care for thee. 

Hence, and make good thy flight from Narankot. 

Sttbbnn — 

’Tis not in Habban to desert his friend. 

In all thy dangers bid me to a share, 

But spare me this, the slnme of flying them. 

Si. Thomas — 

Nay, Hablian, ’twere ill done to lose thy head 
Ere to baptismal waters it be bowed ; 

And tho'n oanst serve me* better by thy flight. 

Take ship and carry to JeruMilein, 

Lnto the Church my letter of farewell. 
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See, now I write it — also one to place 
Into the hands of IVlary Magdalene. 

{St Thontat wntet — Magadani anxiously peering through the 
tent door. While he ii writing ^ the first stanza of the 
farewell lyric from Act I may be musically rendered.) 

Homeland and hills of mine 

Steeped in the suiiset’a glow, 
itegrets more sweet than ,vu enshrine 

No exile’s heart can know. 

St. Thomas {giving letters to JIabban ) — 

God have thee in his keeping, friend. Farewell; 

{Uabban rises, kisses the saiurs hand, then eeit') 

Magudani — 

O hasten, Swami, for the love «)f Gcxl. 

St, Thomas ~ 

My daughter, wherefore ? None can take iny life 
Until Christ summon me. Uis will is mine. 

Magudani — 

Yet e’en thy Lord would not in Jewry walk 
When the .Tews soiy;ht to kill him. Is thy life 
Though in thine eyes a clog to east away, 

Not to thy converts dear abov<? their own ? 

And wilt thou not regard it for their sake ? 

St. Thomas — 

’Twere best regarded for their sake laid down. 

Howbei’t, iny daughter,*lest by ling’ring here 
Thine own be dangered, wo will get us hence. 
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{They go to the tent door, Magudani leading the wag. She 
throws hook the door euriains — Ram Chandra is 

disoooered with soldiers of the royal guard.) 

Bam Chandra {advancing ) — 

Salaam Mahatmaji ! *Tis hardly fit 
Thou go abroad Mrithout a royal guard 
To honour thy procession, though it be 
Not to a palace of thy workmanship 
But to the dungeon of thy just deserts. 

Guards, seize the traitor. Bind him hand and foot. 

Lest by his magic he elude us yet. 

{Guards seize and Mud St. Thomas.) 
There should have I)cen some other binls aperch 
Within this pretty dove-cote. Bor their flight 
It seems, fair lady, credit lies with thee. 

The King may take it kindly that his guest 
Repays his royal hospitality 
With the abetting of his enemies ! 

Likewise * Mahadevan of Mailepur 
May smile approval on the unenvied fame 
Of Magudani, his kinswoman, found 
Alone with a Jewish Yogi in his tent ! 

St. Thomas — 

Were but my right hand free, thou devil’s own, 

’T would smile that lie upon thy slandering lips ! 

Ram Chandra — 

A lie ? then others have beon here of late. 

See that his cords be tighter. Search the tent ; 

And take this wanton with him in arrest 
Then to Xanthippus* house, and search that too — 

Ye gods, what names these Christians give themselves I 


' HalttSmii, in ito oorrupted form divinity ! 
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Scene Y 

[At be/or«’—Ov\»\im the King’s rosidenoe, Narankot. Moonlight,] 
{Enter Treptia and Gad.) 

Gad — 

How good it is to leave the banquet hall, 

The flare of torches and the noise of tongues 
For the blest quiet of these silvered walks ! 

Treptia — 

Ay, though unquiet he the sonl with fears, 

' Here one can think, and plan and cast about 
For means to save our loved ones from their fate. 


Gad — 

Gan fate be thwarted ? All the powers of evil 
Have rallied to Bam Chandra’s side to*day, 

And to the letter wrought their agent's M'ill. 

The blest Apostle in a dungeon'lies, 

And scores of his disciples share his plight 
From every corner of the city haled. 

Xanthippus has been wounded, and rough hands 
Upon a Princess and a royal guest 
Have laid such insult, we shall find ere long 
About our ears the hosts of Mailepur. 

Ah, yonder comes the King, and in his ear 
That loathsome Brahmin still his evil pours. 
{The Qmea and Gad retire into shadow — Oondophares 
Bam Chandra approach from verandah.) 

Bam Chandra — 

Once and for all, thou must this noxious weed 
Tear from its roots and cast upon the fire. 

Let not the King by kindness led astray. 

Fail in his duty to his country's gods. 
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Owdopharea — 

Fear not, the root shall perish, we have sworn it. 

We will despatch 'an executioner 
To bring the head of Thomas to our feet. 

Bm Chandm— 

The King is pious, but withal too kind I 
Oondopharei— 

Too kind ? What wouldst thou have, then, more than 

this? 

Bam Chandra— 

Much more, divine one. As the offence has been 
Public, so public be its expiation, 

The proud magician must be flayed alive, 

Then burnt to ashes in the market-place — 
Xanthippus likewise — for a sacrifice 
Well pleasing unto Kali, who thereat 
Will turn her wrath aside from Narankot. 

The others, let them all be sold for slaves 
From Magudani downwards. I myself 
Will bid high prices in the market-place. 

Uondopharei — 

In truth, thy counsel, Brahmin, likes me not, 
Metiiinks it verges on severity. 

Treptia {atepping forward ) — 

O Gk>ndophares, what a fool thou art 1 

For though thou wert a hundred times a King, 

To call thee fool, 1 claim wife’s privilege 1 
Else little privilege dost thou afford 
Thy rightful queen, to whom since thy return 
Thou BCttroe a thought hast given — Otherwise 
A godlter counsel had controlled thy mind. 

And kinglicr action crowned thee. But instead, 
•l^caning on Ohiindra, from his evil heart 
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Hast to thine own drawn poison, bearing fruit 
In deadlj nightshade of unhallowed deeds. 

Enow’st thou what madness thou hast wrought to-day If 

I will remind thee. Into dungeons vile 

Scores of thy loyal subjects thou hast thrust 

For no offence but that of honouring 

The highest when they see it. More than this, 

Under thy very eyes thou sufferest 
To a royal guest a gross indignity, 

Imperilling the safety of thy realm 
When Mailepur on vengeance sets her mind. 

And now, as if it were a little thing. 

Thou talkest of beheading, nay, dost make 
But faint demur at flaying and burning live 
Two holy men, whose feet are beautiful 
With golden messages, and shod with peace : 

Whose hands, e’er since they came to Narankot, 

Have scattered blessings, wheresoe’er they went ; 

Ask of the hundreds, once with sickness scourged 
Halt, lepers, maimed and blind, by these made whole, 
Straightened and cleansed and seeing. Ask the poor, 
The naked clothed, the hungry and homeless fed. 

Did they thy gold make use of ? ’Twas well spent — 
Thy people’s trust to their advantage turned ! 

Should it have built a palace for thyself ? 

What if it have ? One made withouteu hands, 

Of which thou yet mayst worthy prove thyself 
By mercy that sets firm the throne of Kings ! 

Oondophare » — 

Yet can I never hope to prove myself 
Worthy so great a queen I (Kusei her hand.) 

Treptia {falling on her kneet)— 

0 Gondophares, 

In thy true greatness I would merge myself, 
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Contented but thine handmaid to abide, 

If thou wouldst pardon those for whom 1 plead. 

Qad (also falling on his knees ) — 

Grant pardon, noble brother ! royal sire ! 

Ah, my breath fails me ! What is this o’ercomes 
My senses, chills my heart and blurs my sight P 
My strength is leaving me— the pain, the pain ! 

(Falls fortoard on his face — Oondophares and Treptia, toho has 
risen, rush toteardi him.) 

Oondophares — 

Quick ! a physician ! Gods t ’twill l)e too late. 

His heart is failing. O my Brother Gad ! 

(JSnter attendants, including the mute, Talsi.) 

Ham Chandra — 

Sire, he is dying. Lay him on his back — 

And place this lighted taper in bis hand 
To guide him in the darkness where he goes. 

Qad— 

0, pardon, Christ, and cast not out my soul I 

Into Thy hands I die confessing Thee 

Is Magudani there ? All, all is dark 

The Apostle would baptize me. ’Twas his wish. 

Yet as I am receive me, gentle Christ 1 

Treptia (toeeping ) — 

0 all too dear one, go not yet avray ! 

This may not be— Sweet Christ, be merciful ! 

Qad— 

Did the King pardon ? Ah, she played the Queen. 

Qondophares— * 

Q brother, doubt it not. 
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Trepiia- 

He did, he did I 

Gad- 

The Kingf has pardoned He has pardoned me ! 

{Apparently dies.) 

Earn Chandra — 

The soul of Gad is gathered to the gods 1 
( Wealing and weeping.) 

Oondophares — 

Ah, I could weep and will weep— but ’tis strange ! 
Snatohed in a moment — he so young to die 1 

So full of vigour Let me think awhile, 

How died he ? — by whose hand ? — no wound is here— 
Sight darkened — failing breath — the pain — the pain— 
Poisoned. Ye gods ! Who did it ?. Who hath filled 
The prince’s bowl this night ? 

Attendants (t» chorus ) — 

Tulsi — the mute. 

Oondophares — 

Tulsi, the mute I so this is Tulsi, then. 

Wretch, that so vile a hand had power to take 
A life so princely ! We will make thee speak. 

Whose work is here ? Who bribed thee to this crime ‘r 
Tortures shall wring it from thee, till thou point 
The accusing finger at his murderer. 

Summon the royal guard. Let none go forth 
Prom banquet hall or garden, lest there be 
E’en here the adder, lurking in our midst. 

Treptia^ 

Ah, now I mind me who it was who said 
Some standing here might feel that adder’s fangs. 
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Sire, Magudani heard it, Oad and 1. 

They were Bam Chandra’s lips that uttered it. 

Gondopharea— * 

Bring hither Magudani — bid the court 
Assemble in our presence — and meanwhile 

{To mute) 

Thou wretch, ere up to torments thou art given, 

If he the assassin whose foul work thou didst 
Stands here before thee, point, and thou art saved ! 

(Jhtlri points his finger steadilg at Bam OAandm.) 

Gondophares {to Ham Chandm)— 

Priest, thou shalt pay as high a price for this 
As thou wouldst wring from others, when thou saidst 
“ Flay them and burn them in the market place ! ” 

Ram Chandra — 

Because, divinity, a frightened slave 
Points finger at a Brahmin when he hears 
The queen, inflamed by jealousy and spite. 

Indict me for a jest, wherein I used 
A proverb of a snake — is therefore crime 
Past all conception vile and horrible 
To be imputed to me ? Think again. 

Gondophares — 

There is enough suspicion on thee fallen 
To warrant thine arrest, 0 subtle one ! 

Guards, make the priest of Bam your prisoner ! 
{Guards hang back hesitatingly.) 

Ham Chandra {scornfully ) — 

The King^would play at soldiers ? . Very good — 

He shall be humoured. • I will help him move 
His men against me. Guards, obey your King. 

{Qitards surround Sam Chandra.) 
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Oondophat'ca — 

Away with him — and bring him up at dawn 
For judgment at our tfirone without the gate. 


Ram Chandra — 

Where I will vindicate mine innocence, 

And work a wonder that will bring the King 

In meek abasement for this grievous wrong 

Unto my feet for pardon. I will call 

Upon the ancient gods of Hindustan 

And in the power vouchsafed me from the skies, 

Will summon to its earthly tenement 

The spirit now fled, and that illustrious Dead 

Shall walk before you. In the name of Rama 

I challenge him that in a dungeon lies. 

That false magician, Thomas Didymus, 

Unto a contest, prayer to prayer opposed — 

He who shall raise the dead, to he acclaimed 
Guiltless of Clime, iind he who fails to die — 

The time — at noon — without the City gate. 

’Tis justice, and I claim it. King of Kings. 

Oandophare » — 

’Tis justice. Brahmin. Be it as thou sayest. 

The King hath spoken it. 


All- 


Long Livr the King ! 

CURTAIN— END OF ACT II 
{To be ooniinned) 


Francis A. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY AND ITS CRITICS 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar has contributed to the April 
number of the “Modem Review ” an article on the *■ Present 
Condition of the Calcutta University.” The article is sensa* 
tional but bears evident^ marks of haste and hurry and lacks 
that precision and careful consideration of all available data, 
which earned for the historian of Aurangzib the well deserved 
reputation of a critical scholar. Like all real M'ell* wishers 
of the Calcutta University he wants reform and expects the 
support of “ the better type of Indian teachers working in 
the Post>Graduate Department.” But he is afraid that “the 
vested interests, who are profiting from the present state of 
affairs in that University are naturally opposed to its reorganL 
sation and reform.” His apprehension, doubtless born of 
the solicitude for his Alnm Mater's welfare, does him credit 
but is none the less unfounded. The Post-Graduate teachers, 
whether of the better dr worse type, were all called upon by 
the Sadler Commission to submit their written evidence and 
many of them willingly responded. Their evidence is now 
public property and 1 am sure, it has not escaped the notice 
of so industrious and sincere an educationist as Professor 
Sarkar. Can he point out a single instance of a University 
teacher claiming perfection for the Calcutta University? We 
have all suggested various reforms according to our light. 
So whatever may be our fault we have never opposed reform 
end never will ; but on what lines these reforms are to be made 
Ib a question about which, I hope Prof. Sarkar will concede, 
there may be honest difference of opinion. The present 
Vice-Chancellor was a member of the Calcutta University 
Commission and signed its rej^rt. The report suggests a 
number of reforms, some of them of a revolutionary character, 
^ he too cannot be condemned as an anti-reformer. These 
6 
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are the only people who may be suspected of having * a vested 
interest ’ in the University and in the light of these facts 
I hope Prof. Sarkar will revise his opinion about them, for 
I am confident, he will be the last person to be deliberately 
unfair to those who may have the misfortune of disagreeing 
with him. 

Prof. Sarkar invites educationists of long standing and 
of more than parochial reputation, who have studied the work 
of the Calcutta University but can speak of it from a pure 

point of detachment to indicate the true lines of reform,*’ 

Some educationists who can certainly claim a wide experience 
and “ more than parochial reputation ” have already done so. 
Sir Michael Sadler and his colleagues carefully studied the 
work of the Calcutta University and the results of their 
enquiry and deliberation liave been embodied in five bulky 
volumes. Prof. Sarkar might have assisted them in their 
arduous task by placing his views before them but he found 
himself unable, — no doubt owing to his scholarly labours, and 
lack of leisure — to co-operate with the Commission at that 
time. For the same reason, he failed to attend a single 
meeting of the Board of Higher Studies in History and 
to lend the weight of his experience and wisdom to the 
deliberations of that body when he was co-opted a member 
in 1917. It is, therefore, a matter of great delight that he 
has at last decided to devote his scanty leisure to the 
furtherance of University reform and to let educated 
India have the benefit of his opinion which the Board of 
Higher Studies in History sought in vain. But living 
at a distance of several hundred miles from Calcutta, he 
naturally lacks an intimate knowledge of the working of the 
University, and I hope he will not take it amiss if one 
who respects him as his guru presumes to place before him 
certain facts that may help •him to form a more accurate 
estimate of the merits and demerits of his much maligned 
Alma Mater. 
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. Professor Sarkar’s oritioism of the University administra* 
tion can be divided under two main heads : (1) Einancial and 
(2) Academic. He condemns the financial administration of 
the University as Micawberian and quotes with approval 
from a speech of the Hon’ble Education Minister of Bengid. 
1 do not feel myself competent to comment on that speech, 
particularly as the Senate has appointed a Committee to 
ascertain and publish facts about the charges brought against 
the financial administration of the University. The report 
of this Committee is expected in a few days, and till then 
farther controversy on this point will be absolutely useless. 

I for myself agree that generally “ Each University in the 
country should limit itself to some special field of research.*’ 
But fabulously opulent England is but a small island and 
she has no less than nine Universities richly endowed by private 
generosity and su1)stantially aided by the State. Bengal which 
is not smaller than England hi\s only two Universities and 
until a year ago had only one. The neighboring University 
of Patna persistently refuses to undertake teaching respon- 
sibilities. So far t\s Dacca is concerned a division of work 
is possible and should be made as early as practicable. The 
students of Bengal are extremely poor and it will be futile 
to ask them to go to Lahore to attend a course in Biology. 
How many Bengali students have hitherto been able to avail 
themselves of the opportunities ottered by the Agricultural 
College of Poona or the Commerce College of Bombay ? But 
if we had similar institutions in Bengal, students would have 
eagerly flocked to them in large numbers. A big province 
like Bengal should have half a dozen Universities, but since 
we cannot pay for so many and have only two, reduplication 
of work should, as far as possible, ho avoided. So far we have 
00 quarrel with our critio, but ho is not prolably aware that 
the hands of the Calcutta Uniyersity are tied, inasmuch as 
the Univoreity is bound to undertake tlie teaching of a 
oumber of subjects according to the new regulations under 
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which the Post>Oraduate Department was oi^nised and, 
what is urgently necessary is early legislation and not sneers 
and insinuations. 

Prof. Sarkar next complains that there are too many 
teachers and leoturars and ** the method of the Calcutta 
TJniversity is, therefore, diametrically opposed to the principles 
laid down by Sir Michael Sadler, who says, “The chief 
problems of Uniyersities are how to lessen the pre- 

valence of lectures and to substitute courses of guided self- 
training in library and laboratory without leaving the idle 
without discipline and the inert without stimulus.” The 
problem is there, but Prof, Sarkar does not pause to offer 
any solution easy or otherwise. A moment’s thought, however, 
will suffice to convince any teacher that it will mean a good 
deal of expense. We have about 160 students in the Post- 
Graduate History classes. A course of guided self-training in a 
Library for so many students will demand at the outset, a 
larger number of tutors than we have at present and greater 
Library accommodation. We shall require at least 20 copies 
of each authoritative work on every subject and every import- 
ant section of a subject. Prof. Sarkar has warned the legis- 
lators to be careful with the tax-payers’ money and may wo 
enquire who will pay if we try to introduce the method 
advocated by him ? 

He then proceeds to say that the University teachers are 
overpaid. “ Here it should be borne in mind, that if a 
Ist class M.A. serves in a College he gets much less than the 
University salary of Us.* 300 (the mean) though he has to 
lecture for at least 15 hours a week.” In his hurry Prof. 
Sarkar has allowed himself to be guilty of an inaccuracy of 
which he would otherwise be incapable. Much water has 
flown along the Hooghly since Prof. Sarkar left for Patna 
about 20 years ago. A glanco.At the Presidency College time 
table and the Bengal Civil List will convince him that if a 
first class M.A. serves in a Government College he gets much 
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more than the University salary of Bs. 300, which by the way 
is neither the maximum nor the minimum, not eren the mean 
as Professor Sarkar imagines, though he has to lecture much 
l? 3 B than 16 hours a week.” The P. E. S. men have at last 
got a progressive pay with a time scale. We do not grudge 
them their liberal scale of salary (Bs. 230-800), nor do we hold 
for a moment that they do not deserve it. Par from it, many 
of them deserve promotion to the I. E. S. But even they 
will not deny that as College teachers they are not finan- 
cially worse off than University lecturers. Every service 
has its advantages and disadvantages; if the University 
teachers are asked to do less lecture work than their 
brothers in the Government College.s, the latter have their 
compensation in their liberal pay and liberal pension. 
Government service offers a still greater charm since the 
abolition of competitive examinations for the recruitment of 
executive officers. A lucky man, if he plays his cards 
well, ciin easily secure one of those much-coveted appoint- 
ments for a son or a son-in-law and thus establish an ijara 
right over the public services of the country. 

The scale of pay (Rs. 130-500) recently granted to the 
8. E. S. men is also more liberal than what tiie University can 
afford to give its lecturers. But perhaps Prof. Sarkar thinks 
that such worthless folks as University teachers, ” sycophants, 
sneaks and sluggards ” can hardly expect to be compared 
with the I.E.S., P.E.S. and ev(*n S.E.S* men who, judging 
from their superior pay, paid we believe out of the public 
funds, belong to the intellectual aristocracy of the laud as 
“no sneak or sycophant, no plagiarist or sluggard, can 
belong to the world’s aristocracy of the intellect.” I shall 
examine this theory to some length later on. It will suffice 
here if we simply point out that some of the University 
teachers did belong to the PfK.S. before they committed the 
'lupardonable offence of joining the University staff and 
others have been actually lured away from the Post-Gradimte 
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department not merelf to the P.E.S. but what oorreapond to 
the I.E.S. namely Arobteologioal, Botanical and Meteorolo* 
gioal Sarreys of India. 

Prof. Barkar appeared before the Public Serrioes Oom- 
miasion aa the repreaentatire of the P.E.S. men of Behar 
and Orisaa on the 18th of December 1913, and it will be 
intereating to compare hia present views with those he then 
entertained. '* The Indian and Provincial Educational Service 
would be amalgamated into one undivided service,’* wrote Prof. 
Sarkar, “with pay ranging from Ba. 260 to Be. 1,200 a month. 
For the first ten yean after confirmation, the pay should be 
progressive, on a time scale, rising by annual increments of 
Be. 26 from Be. 260 to BpS. 600 a month." He also suggested 
that P.B. Students should be appointed on an initial pay of 
Be. 860. In his oral evidence he said — “ The recruitment to 
the Provincial Service during the past 16 years bad been 
rather unfortunate because out of the 18 Professors in the two 
Colleges there were only sm; Mrst Clast M.A.W of whom only 
one was a Premchand Boychand student, which was the 
highest intellectual test in India. He was confident that if 
Government had offered Rs. 260 as the starting pay, all the IS 
would have been First Glass M.As’.’’* On the 13th of .Decemlwr 
1913 he thought very highly of the First Class men of the 
Calcutta University and recommended for them a scale of 
Bs. 260*1,200. Most of the University Teachers graduated before 
the 18th of December 1913 and should be regarded according 
to Prof. Sarkar’s own evidence as genuine coins. What has 
happened in the meantime that he now considers a salary of 
Us. 200-800 as extravagant ? We know that prices have gone 
up and even the cooly in the street has raised his 
demand. 

Let us now see what a First Class man serving in n 
private college can expect. For obvious reasons the following 

’ Italics onra. 

* llinotet of Bvidence, Vol. XX, pp. 87*80. 
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figures have been compiled from the Inspection Beports of 
Calcutta Oolites-: 

Banoabasi Gollbge, 1920*21 : 

Total strength of the staff--43. 

First Class M.A.’s and M.8 c.’b — 8. 

( Principal Q. C. Bose, drawing Be. 800, is left out of 
account.) 

Salary varies from Rs. 120 to Bs. 500. 

Average Bs. 234-8 as. 

DiOCBSAN CoiiLBOB, 1921-22 : 

Not a single First Glass M.A. on the staff. 

G. M. S. Gollbob, 1920-21: 

Total strength — 20. 

Two First Class M.A.’s 
Fay Bs. 170 each. 

South Subuuban Collbok, 1920-21. 

Total strength — 21. 

First Glass M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s — 5. 

Pay varies from Bs. 150 to Bs. 300. 

Cbntbal Gollbhb, 1918-19 : 

Total strength — 11. 

First Glass M.A.’s. and M.Sc.’s— 0. 

CiTT COLLKGB, 1921-22 : * 

Total strength — 46. 
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First Class M.A.’s and M.So.’8— 7.' 
F&y varies from Bs. 170 to Rs. 700. 
Average — Bs. 231. 

VlDTASAOAK COLLEGE, 1021-22 : 

Total strength — 43. 

First Class M.A.*s and M.Sc.’8 — 6.* 
Pay from Bs. 160 to Bs. 604. 
Average Bs. 241. 
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Bifon College, 1921-22: 

Total strength — 36. 

First Class M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s — 10. 

Fayivaries from Bs. 100 to Bs. 660. 

Average Bs. 232. 

With the above figures, let us compare the mean salary 
paid by the University in the year 1919-20. 

Fay varies from Bs. 100 to Bs. 600. (I have in my mind 
only whole-time officers, some of the part-time officers got 
much less.) 


English — 


Average pay less than 

Bs. 

200 

If part-time men are excluded ... 

If 

266 

Sanskrit 

II 

121 

Persian and Arabic ... 

II 

117 

Pali 

II 

116 

Philosophy 

II 

220 

Experimental Psychology 

II 

186 

Pure Mathematics ... 

19 

248 


* Some of thew gentlemeii are IJnivarcity Leotnrare, and aa anoh, fete an additwaa* 
Ka. ioa 
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Economics 

Bs. 231 

History 

246 

Ancient Indian History 

... ,, 196 

Comparative Philology 

„ 200 

Tibetan 

... ,, 233 


The mean, Rs. 204. 


The vernacular department has been altogether left out 
of account or the mean would have been still less. The mean 
pay for March 1922 is Rs. 225-4 aa. and not Rs. 300 
as Prof. Sarkar imagines. Of course we get a slightly higher 
figure if part-time officers are excluded. Prof. Sarkar deplored 
the poor proportion of First Class M.A..’b on the staff of the 
two Government Colleges at Patna and Cuttack. I do not 
know with what feelings he will view the still poorer propor- 
tion and in certain cases the entire absence of first class men 
on the staff of private colleges in Bengal. Certainly the 
remedy is not to reduce the University salary to a low level 
and to deprive the University lecturers of the facilities for 
research work that they now enjoy, but to make the 
teaching profession attractive to really brilliant men. 

I have no first-hand knowledge of English Universities 
and I frankly admit that I do not know* w'hat idle fellow- 
ships were like, but it has yet to be proved that Calcutta 
Lecturers are idle fellows. Prof. Sarkar is evidently un- 
willing to let the ‘sacred name of research’ to have any- 
thing to do with so profane a thing as a College time 
table. But when I first began what I regarded as reseiirch 
Nork of a humble character, I was told by Mr. Rowlands, 
a young Oxford man, then Officiating Principal of the Robert- 
Mn College, that my research work should be regarded as 
College work and he accordingly reduced roy lecture work 
by 4 hours a week. He regretted that ho could not 
place a clerk entirely at my .disposal to type my thesis for 
lack of hands. Evidently there is room for difference of 
opinion here as elsewhere about the concession to be made to 
7 
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researchers, real or counterfeit. I may here tell' Prof. Sarkar 
that no lawyer gets a progressiye scale of pay with the single 
exception of Mr. A. C. Dutta, and they have to bo satisfied 
with a fixed monthly salary ; but this advantage is shared in 
common with many College teachers who also practise in the 
High Court and Police Courts.' Practising lawyers, how- 
ever, should be appointed only in unavoidable cases, as for 
example in the case of Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Khuda 
Bukhsh, when no scholar familiar with the original sources of 
Islamic History was available. 

Prof. Sarkar insisted on a strict public audit and publi- 
cation of the details of the University income and expendi- 
ture.” He is evidently not aware that the University accountH 
are strictly audited every year by a qualified Government 
officer. His audit report is submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment, and is, therefore, a public property, as education is now 
a transferred subject. Had he not been in an excessive hurry, 
this simple fact would not certainly have escaped the notice 
of one so industrious and well-informed as Prof. Sarkar. 

There remains only one more point with regard to the 
fi nancial part of Prof. Sarkar’s criticisms to be answered, 
that relating to the Press and Publication department. I admit 
that the Press can be made more paying by more widely 
advertising University publications. But if I remember rightly 
Prof. Sarkar himself demanded a few months ago that every 
thesis should be published in the interests of the successful 
candidates (probably in the July number of the “ Modern 
Review,” 1921), but now after an interval of ten months he 
has come forward to condemn the University for ” the reckless 
issue of good, bad and indifferent theses in the name of re- 
search.” Scholarly works naturally do not sell as readily as 
text books. Prof. Sarkar himself told me that it took 17 


' Bo Prof. Sarkar is again wrong when he*aaya that collego ProfoMora cannot do any 
other work between 1 1 a.m. and 3 p.m. Mr. A. 0. Dutta gete a progrefsivc suulu of l^y 
became he doei not pvactiact There are only aix piaotiaing lawyon on the P. 0 . Staff. 
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long years to sell 840 copies of his “ In^ of Aurangzib: That 
does not necessarily mean that the book arsa a bad one, and 
Prof. Sarkar will himself admit that he is no fit judge of all 
the publications of the University dealing with widely different 
subjects like Mathematics and Psychology. 

As for the Commemoration Volumes, I wonder why 
Prof. Sarkar should ask the contributors to pay. He himself 
contributed an article to the Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, but 1 do not think that the organisers of that work ever 
asked Prof. Sarkar to subscribe to the expenses of the publica- 
tion, Similarly the present idea originated with the University 
Professors and Lecturers and the expenses were met out of 
the University Funds. I need not tell a regular reader of the 
Times Education Supplement like Prof. Sarkar that in 
English Universities also Professors of long standing are 
presented with addresses or otherwise honoured. Here the 
University thought it fit to honour an ex-Vice-Chancellor 
about whose devotion to the University there cannot be any 
difference of opinion. Scholars were requested to contribute 
to the Volumes and with them it was a question of 
courtesy. Among those who were thus induced to offer 
ptija to the "goddess of Kalighat” were many mlechchhaa 
like Sylvain Levi, Thomas, Foucher, Grierson and Par- 
giter and perhaps' the pandas were so delighted at this 
novel sight that they forgot to charge anything for dalis} 
These Volumes were "profusely distributed gratis” for 
obvious reasons. Of course the contributors got a copy free. 
A man of Professor Sarkar’s reputation has thought it fit 
to shower on University teachers such terms of appreciation 
“ sneaks, sycophants and sluggards ” and has applied the no 
loss laudatory term "of scissors and gumbottle” research to 
their work. Naturvlly the University authorities wanted to 

' When the ndmirm vf Sir Aratoeh celebAted the annivewary of hi* birthday, they 
'»>Md a fairly mlMcription and handed over to the Univeraity the 

•“'PloeofRe. 1^)00. 
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know what the European Scholars thought of these lecturers 
and their achievements. I do not know whether sycophancy is 
oonti^ious and whether European savants like Thomas, Par- 
giter, Beveridge and Bloc have been infected, but they have 
spoken well, indeed very well, of the work done by some 
Calcutta University Lecturers. 

Professor Sarkar’s next charge is that the teacher exa- 
miners of the optional papers, by their undue favouritism can 
upset the decision of the whole Board. And he cites the 
following case to illustrate his statement. " An M.A. candi- 
date secures the 4th or 6th place in the six common papers, 

e., in the fair and open competition. His past academic 
career was not of exceptional bi’illiancy, as he did not secure 
the first place in B.A. Honours, but had come out nearer 
the bottom than the top in an unusually lengthened first 
class Honours list (peculiar to that year). Now in the remain- 
ing part of his M.A. course, viz.y the individual thesis which 
counts as two papers, his special examiners give him 96 per 
cent, marks and bring him up to the first place in the general 
result, because the examiners of the four topmost boys’ special 
papers had not been so astoundingly liberal to them. It is 
immaterial for our argument that the two examiners of this 
favoured boy were also his private coaches.” ' The evident 
insinuation is that the private coaches dishonestly manipulated 
marks, for a boy who gets comparatively low marks in the 
compulsory papers cannot get extraordinarily high marks in 
the optional papers and one who stood low in B.A. Examina* 
tion cannot stand high in M.A. My experience, however, is 
different. Even in the good old days some students did 

better in M.A. than in the previous examinations and I can 

cite half a dozen instances including that of Prof Sarkar from 

' The oaw is ebaointe)/ fleUtiam. It is net however diflonlt to identif/ it 
rumour has been in the sir lor somMme past. Professor Sarkar will 
doonmentary evidence ia more reliable than heareay evidence and after a ^ 
examination of the Univemity reoorda, T have been convinced that* the oaee, w) triump 
cited and elaborated by Prof. Sarkar exiete only in the imagination of hie informers. 
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the Calendar. Of recent cases I will give here two. Babu 
Eishori Mohan Gupta who stood first in the first class in M.A. 
History in 1914 had stood very low in the Second Glass in 
B.A. Honours. Babu Indubhusban Bandopadhyaya, the gold 
medallist (History) of the year 1916, had failed to secure a 
first class in B.A. Honours. Ambitious students • generally 
pay more attention to their optional papers and count 
on those two papers for securing a place. Even in the 
good old days, of which Prof. Sarkar speaks with ap- 
proval, the marks of the optional papers often upset the 
calculation based on the compulsory papers. I myself secur- 
ed second class Honours in B.A. In M.A., however, I 
stood second in the First Class. My total in the six compul- 
sory papers was 345 only, but what my place was I do not 
know. The two optional papers were examined by Mr. 
Khuda Bukhsh and Prof. J. N. Sarkar. None of them was 
acquainted with me. As a Dacca College student I could 
not have any influence with the Calcutta examiners. Mr. 
Khuda Bukhsh had given me 63, so the total of seven papers 
also fell short of First Cltiss. But I did better in the second 
optional paper and Prof. Sarkar gave me 84. Dr. Mazumdar 
and Prof. J. N. Das Gupta had awarded me 48 and 46, respec- 
tively. How does Prof. Sarkar explain this extraordinary 
discrepancy of marks. Evidently he had upset the decision 
of the whole Board. The next year my friend and college 
fellow Babu Indubhusban Bancrjee secured the gold medal in 
History. He also owes his first place to the extraordinarily 
high marks he got in his optional papers examined by the 
late Prof. Bepin Behari Sen, who could have no interest in 
unduly booming a Dacca College siudent. My experience 
convinces me that even third class boys sometimes do better 
in their optional' papers. Last year I was appointed to tabu- 
iateM.A. History results (it may be added that the work 
was honoraiy or it may l)e cited as another instance of 
ghaa dana granted to a sycophant) ,and I was particularly 
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struck by the marks secured by a student who eventually got 
a third class degree. In three papers he could secure third 
class marks only, in one paper he could not secure pass marks 
even, two of his papers were scratched. But in the two 
optional papers he had secured more than 70 per cent, marks. 
These papers were examined by Dr. Suhrawardy, Dr. Bushbrook 
Williams, Mr. Khuda Bukhsh and Frof.,«A. K. Mukherjee 
of Dacca, two internal and two external examiners. And 
after a careful comparison of the marks assigned to the four 
halves I could detect no discrepancy. It is unsafe to base a 
theory on a single case, real or hypothetical. Had Prof. 
Sarkar stndied the mark sheets of the last 10 or 12 years ho 
would not have regarded the fictitious case cited by him as 
unusual or extraordinary. The question is whether under 
the circumstances teachers who are coiiches of their pupils as 
well — ^for they have all lo do tutorial work — should be allowed 
to examine M.A. papers and should students l)e granted any 
choice with regard to what is now know'n as specitvl subjects. 
These are questions of broad principle. And so far as I am 
informed, other Indian Universities and English Universitie.s 
as well allow optional subjects and have teacher examiners. 
If, however, the educationists of Bengal think that this should 
no longer continue, the only remedy is change of regulations 
which lay down that every University Lecturer should be 
ex-offieio an examiner in the subject he teaches. 

Prof. Sarkar deemed it proper to base his conclusions 
on a single isolated case (which had its existence only in the 
portentious brain of his informer) and then hastily concluded 
" the real point is that it is a rotten system of examination 
in which one special examiner can upset the decision of the 
whole board. ”* Yet in the very next paragraph he complains 
that the two examiners on Chaucer were not allowed to “upset 

ft 

* It ii a pity, however, that in the caae referred to by the romonr, the exBiuiiic*^ 
of the thesii had eimply confirmed the deciiion of the Board. 
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the decision of the whole hoard Prof. Sarkar thinks that a 
hoy who gets comparatively low marks in tlie six common 
papers cannot or should not get high marks in his optional 
papers. He should not complain if the majority of the 
Examiners in English argued conversely and concluded that 
students who had secured uniformly high marks in seven 
papers cannot and should not get absurdly low marks in 
Chaucer paper. I am not competent to sit in judgment over 
them, but it is a fact that the marks obtained by the 
majority of the students in one half of that paper, varied 
from 2 to 9.' It is strange that in the previous paragraph 
Prof. Sarkar should uphold the right of the Board and in the 
next paragraph champion the two examiners on Chaucer and 
condemn the Board for as.serting its right. 

After thus hurriedly disposing of two extreme cases Prof. 
Sarkar hastens to conclude “ The Calcutta system is, there* 
fore, the direct negation of the Oxford system of examination, 
where the examiners sit round a table, the aimver papers of 
the doubtful cases are handed round, they discuss their 
quality and come to a common (nr majority) decision that 
this candidate deserves a Pirst class and that candidate does not.” < 
I have lieen connected with the Calcutta University for five 
years. Prof. Sarkar w’as an external examiner in 1918, since 
then he has not been reappointed. On that occa.sion he sent 
a report, but did not attend the examines’ meeting. Hitherto 
I have not failed to attend a single meeting and our 
procedure has been invariably what Prof. Sarkar has detailed 
above. But there is one vital difference lietweeu Oxford and 
Calcutta. At Oxford, I understand, the minority accepts 
their defeat in good grace and concedes to the majority 
honest conviction, here at Calcutta the minority runs to the 
members of the "Legislative Council or to his journalist 
neighbour to pour forth his tale of woe and anguish. Prof. 

The] i)oard timpljjgnoivd this |Hipor nml awarded Fira' Claw to those who had 
ned First QJaii mai'ki in the rcuiaitiiug bovcu (mpers. 
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Sarkar suggests a remedy for the evil, bethinks he has detected, 
— "an appreciable improvement in the proportion and 
character of the external examiners." I give here a list of 
the external examiners in History who conducted the M.A. 
Examination during the last few^ears. 

1. Dr. Rushbrook Williams. 

2. Mr. W. A. J. Archbold. 

8. Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham. 

4. Mr. E. F. Oaten. 

6. Mr. F. G. Turner. 

6. Babu Aswinikumar Mukherji. 

7. Babu Adhar Chandra Mukherjee. 

8. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji. 

9. Prof. Rrishnaswami Aiyangar. 

10. Mr. 6. Anderson. 

These names will speak for themselves. 

Prof. Sarkar is undoubtedly wrong when he compsires the 
stamp of the mint with University Diplomas. The stamp of 
the mint signifies uniform value, the Diploma can indicate 
only the minimum ability. Even in the old days all F. R. 
Students were not men of equally outstanding merit. lIoAr 
many of them are remembered to-day? How many of 
them have produced a work like the History of AurangzibP 
Even in the old days every gold medallist in Philosophy did 
not possess the mental calibre of Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal. 
This is true of every University. Every young man who 
gets a Doctorate in Science in the University of London 
does not turn out to be a potential Jagadis Chandra Bose and 
every young man who takes a science Tripos at Cambridge 
does not possess the genius of Charles Darwin. In the 
intellectual world Gresham’s Law does not work. 1 entirely 
agree with Prof. Sarkar wheq he says of the Calcutta Ph.D. s 
that "the great world outside —the only judge that counts-- 
will take them at their survival value in the free and fair 
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contest of Universal scholarship.*' In that contest the really 
efficient teacher and the really sound scholar will not suffer, 
but in that contest their own merit and nothing else can help 
them. Even Professor Sarkar’s adverse comments or “the 
talk of educational circles^* behind the Sadharan Brahmo 
Mandir, cannot mar those who will not mar themselves. 

Lastly I have to offer a personal explanation. ProfMsor 
Sarkar has deigned to call me a sycophant. In his hurry he 
forgot to look at the dedication of my Siva Chkatrapaii and 
mistranslated Siv(yi Sarkha as ‘ Equal of Shivaji.’ A profound 
Marathi scholar like him could not but translate the passage 
in question as follows rock of resolution... like Shivaji,” 

if he had only cared to look at it. But this is not the first time 
that 1 have been a victim of mistranslation. Babu Bamananda 
Chatterjee, in one of his editorial notes, translated the same 
phrase as pseudo-Shivaji. I do not know when Ramananda 
Babu learnt Marathi, but evidently his knowledge of that 
language is getting rusty. The book, the dedication of 
which now marks me down as a sycophant, is an English 
translation of Sahhasad Bakhar. The translation was under- 
taken with the approval of Prof. Sarkar, the method was 
approved by him, the book was revised by him before it 
went to the Press. But the dedication has been taken excep- 
tion to after a lapse of two years ; for even in January last 
he received me with apparant cordiality and never in his 
correspondence or conversation with me made any reference 
to the passage he now condemns tis an evidence of sycophancy. 
When I resigned Government service and joined the Post- 
Graduate department 5 years ago, I did so with his approval. 
I began my researches in Maratha History at his instance and 
under his guidance. Hitherto I have regarded him as my 
Oitru and thought that he had accepted me as his Chela^ for 
whenever a Caloutta student if rote to Prof. Sarkar for his 
Suidance and counsel he referred him to me, and twice did 
he enquire whether I should like to accept an Assistant 
8 
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Profeasonhip at Benares when he was ProPiMsor of Modem 
History there. In 1917 Prof. Sarkar introduced me to Br. 
Rabindranath and requested me to write a volume on Maratha 
History for the FisAna Fidya Sangraha series. I took my 
M.A. Degree 7 years ago. And I have during these 
years contributed at least 60 articles on various subjects to 
the leading magazines of Bengal and Bombay, published a 
volume on Maratha History (270 pp.) and prepared another 
work (The Administrative System of the Marathas) for the 
Press. These books and articles may have no merit, but 
they will prove that I have not been lacking in industry. 
So whatever I may be, I have not been a sluggard. As for syco* 
pliancy, it is strange that it took Prof. Sarkar six long years 
to discover that unenviable trait of my character. Had I bei'n 
a sneak and a sycophant my published reviews of Prof. 
Sarkar’s books might have been of an altogether different 
complexion. I wonder why the Argus of the Modern Review 
failed to expose me to public scorn if [ had really been guilty 
of plagiarism ? 

Prof. Sarkar is entirely wrong when he thinks that moral 
bankruptcy necessarily implies intellectual insolvency. Dryden 
was a moral bankrupt, but who will deny him or Oscar Wilde, 
or Jean Jacques Rousseau an exalted place in the intellectual 
aristocracy of the world. Only a few years ago a noted English 
mathematician committed a very liad offence, but that did 
not prevent him from solving difficult mathematical pro- 
blems, or deprive him of his Pellowship of the Royal Society. 
The notorious thief Charles Peace had to his credit some 
inventions, and some of the eunuchs of the Byzantine Cmsars 
made, although they did not write. History. Alml FazI, a 
flatterer of the Mughal Emperors, did add to Indui’s stock 
of knowledge. But I will luid do admit that a moral Iwnk- 
rupt should on no account be a^ppointed a Unitemly teoehef 
and I therefore most respectfully request Prof. Sarkar not 
to try to lower the University teachers in the estimation o 
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their pupils. The teachers can and fcill live down the libel 
but the evil done to the pupils will never be undone. 

Calcutta University may not be an ideal body, all the 
examiners may not bo equally dutiful, all the University 
teachers may not be equally able, perhaps they may not 
all perform their duties equally well, and none isjso alive 
to their shortcomings as the University teachers themselves. 
They know where reform is necessary, but they cannot allow 
any libel against their Alma Mater or colleagues to go 
unchallenged. That does not mean that tbc‘y are opposed 
to necessary reforms. Constructive suggestions are always 
welcome, but insinuations and sneers will neither help the 
University nor further reform. 

Our critics should remember that reorganisation requires 
time and mere legislation cannot work wonders. We have 
been often reminded of what is expected of Lecturers and 
Professors at Oxford, but our critics either do not know or 
prefer to forget that Oxford had not always been what she 
is to-day. My knowledge of English and Continental Univer- 
sities is by no means wide, and when I speak of them, I do so 
with considerable hesitation. But I lielieve Sir Frederick 
Pollock knows something almut the University on the Tsis 
and according to him Oxford was by no means an 
ideal seat of learning half a century ago. “Work full of 
gross blunders and fictions, ” he writes, “ which has not yet 
ceased to mislead uncritical readers, was produced almost 
without protest by writers at the head of the legal pro- 
fession.” “The days are past,” he proceeds to sjiy, “w'hen 
a college archivist presumably competent in purely 
English matters, reading * Nos Ricardus Dei gratia’ 
at the head of a grant, could promptly docket it as of 
Richard I. In fnrt the next significant words were *Rex 
Romanoriim ’ and the grantor was Richard of Cornwall.” 
Rnt Oxford, thanks to''the devoted lalwurs of her sons, has 
otttgrowu this stage and there is no reason wrhy Calcutta 
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should not prosper as well. The new system was introduced 
here only a few years ago, it is not just to condemn it without 
giving it a fair trial. What is necessary is patient work and 
sympathetic criticism. A system does not grow in a day or 
in a decade. The genius of Sir Jagadis transplanted a full, 
grown Banyan tree, hut even his genius cannot create 
one so big as that of Sibpur in an hour. It is doubtful 
whether the genii of Aladin could perform a feat so wonder- 
ful. Said the late Lord Bryce, The great creative spirit!;, 
men like Archimedes and Newton, the men of wide vision 
and profound discernment, appear from time to time, but 
hardly more frequently than they did in the past. The Temple 
of Knowledge rises rapidly, but it rises by the co-operative 
toil of an increasing number of trained workers, who cut, 
raise, and lay the stones better than men knew how to do 
some centuries ago. But the architects who can desi^^n a 
noble building and the artists who can decorate it with inven- 
tive grace are os rare as ever.” Such architects and such 
artists are born ; they are not, they cannot lie, made. It is the 
ambition of the Calcutta University to train a devoted hand of 
sincere workers, masons, who will work and wait for the great 
architects, and even this demands time. It took 20 yejirs’ 
hard work to make Prof. Sarkar what he is to^y. He cannot 
expect that the Calcutta Lecturers will be finished scholars 
within the short period of 6 years. 

Bitter criticism, sneers and insinuations, and spiteful 
recriminations are, however, not unexpected though they are 
absolutely unjust. Sir Hall Caine has very justly remarked 
“ Jealousies and dissensions there will be... They always come. 
They are not to be reasoned with. They are not always to be 
understood. Sometimes they are malicious, more frequently 
they are born of sheer stupidity. By some queer kink in human 
nature they are usually most active when there is least cause 
for them ; when they are most dangerous, when they threaten 
chaos. At his last election, immediately before his deat , 
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Lincoln ran the risk of defeat. In the crowning days of 
Washington as the father of his country he was a subject of 
slander and treachery.” 

SURBNDRAKATH SSK 


“I WISH THE GODS HAD MADE THEE 
POETICAL” 

(From Sansknf) 

I have in lives gone by 
Broken Thy law divine ; 

Punish as seenieth Ht, 

But mercywards incline, 

Oh, Lord of Faces Four ! ‘ 

Condemn me not to try 
Poesy to expound 
To unpoetic fools, 

That creep upon the ground : 

> Not that, I Thee implore. 

Po8T-Gradiiatk 


> Brahma. 
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THE ABBASIDS IN ASIA 

IV 

In the last years of Manaun’s Caliphate even Elmrasaii 
could not be regarded any longer as a dependent province. 
In 822, Tahir omitted to mention the name of the Caliph 
in the prayers, and Mamun took him to task for it. Shortly 
after, he was poisoned by a eunuch whom the Caliph’s Wazir 
had presented to him, and who was instructed to 
murder him as soon as he showed signs of revolt. But so 
powerful was Tahir’s following that Mamun found himself 
compelled to confer the governorship on Abdullah, son of 
Tahir, who sent his brother tis his deputy there, and only took 
over ohai^ of the province after his death in the year 828. 
From this time onward, the descendants of Tahir became 
practically the rulers of Khurasan, steadily extending their 
rule over other provinces, without openly severing their coti- 
nexion with the Caliphate, which was, indeed, more concerned 
witii its own affairs than with those of the Empire. 

Both Tahir and his son were lavish and affable. They 
patronised arts and sciences, and, by their winning ways and 
high intellectual attainments, won the affection of their sub- 
jects. Tahir’s letter to his son Abdullah on his appointment 
as governor of Mesopotamia was regarded for centurira as a 
model of style, and an epitome of political wisdom. Tahir’s 
generosity was likened to a sea, and throughout his life ho 
maintained this reputation unimpaired. On one occasion he 
awarded 3,000 dinars to a poet who sang his praises. His son 
Abdullah was himself a poet and musician. Abu Tamman, 
collector of the poetical anthology known under the name 
of Hamasa, and himself a poet of the first order, was a 
friend and admirer of Abdullah. Other generals and statesmen 
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of that epoch, emulated Tahir’s love and devotion to letters ; 
notably Eadhl and Hasan Ibii Sahl. 

Under Mamun science took precedence of poetry, which 
had then become the handmaid of power and riches. The study 
of history, philology, theology, jurisprudence and medicine, 
which began under Mansur, and continued under Mahdi and 
Harun, yielded under Mamun their finest results. Mamun’s 
leaning towards the Mutazalites urged him to favour the 
study of Greek philosophy. He had Greek MSS. collected 
and translated into Arabic, with the result that Aristotle 
became the favourite study of the Mutazalites, and his 
logic the approved method of dogmatic controversy. Works 
on mathematics and 'medicine too were translated by or 
under the direction of Mamun’s physicians, especially those 
of Euclid, Ptolemy, Hippocrates and Galen.* Along with 
these newly explored fields, historical and philosophical 
studies received fresh impetus. Even tiicology and juris- 
prudence — inspite of Mamun’s despotic tendencies — secured 
a sure basis, by reason of trustworthy collections of traditions. 
As already mentioned, tlie Qur’an failed to meet the nu- 
merous religious questions which now pressed for solutiod. 
It had, thereforo, to Im supplemented by oral traditions. So 
long as these u'cre handed down from mouth to mouth, there 
was ample opportunity for invention and distortion — most 
serviceable in those days of political and religious strife. 

Ismail Ibn Mohamed of Bukhara — known generally as 
Bukhari — a contemporary of Mamun — for the first time col- 
lected and arranged the sayings and teachings of the Prophet 
and his Companions, and made them public under the title of Al~ 
Sahih* This collection of traditions — followed later by others 
secured for the theologians a sounder basis for their study 
*nd activity. The respect in which the collectors wore held — 
for great was their renown for*piety, fervour and knowledge — 

' I would refer the reader to Prof. Browno’* n'cont work “ Arabien Medicinr." 

’ Obldiiher’i JfeA. Stodfew conteina the moat muHtcsrly study of Uadith. 
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prevented any further appeal or reference to traditions, not 
found in their works. Ahmad Ibn Hambal; one of the 
founders of the four orthodox schools, was also a contemporary 
of Mamun, and belonged to the small group which openly 
opposed the court theology ; namely, the Mutazalite doctrines. 
He was put in chains, and was ordered to be taken to Tarsus ; 
where Mamun was then in residence. On reaching Bakka, 
information arrived of the death of the Caliph (7th Aug. 
883). He was forthwith set at. liberty. But he was later 
whipped by Mamun’s successor, who like him persecuted the 
orthodox theologians. 

Under Mamun, who caused the tongue of the famous poet 
Alakawwak to be cut off for praising the general Abu Dulaf, 
who bad sided with Amin, and who had a cousin exposed for 
three days to the burning sun, and then executed because he 
had supported Ibrahim — the unbending theologians might 
perhaps have fared worse. But, as with other tyrants, so 
with Mamun, we occasionally find indications of virtue and 
mildness. Thus, Fadbl Ibn Knbiya, the author of the fratri- 
cidal feud, and the supporter of Ibrahim, was forgiven. And 
do was Ibrahim himself, though only after ))eing expasc^d to 
ridicule and contempt. It is reported that Mamun ordered him 
to ascend the pulpit in a woman’s dre.ss (which he had worn 
ever since his dethronement, to avoid detection), to deliver a 
sermon, and finally to play the lute. 

Mamun’s successor was not the Kasim, nominated by 
Harun, soon after the death of Amin, whom he had pro- 
bably joined. He was shelved, and in his place Abu Ishaq 
Mohamed, another brother, was designated as Mainun’s 
successor. This Abu Ishaq Mohammad ascended the 
throne under the name of Al'Mutasim. The event did 
not pass off quite peacefully, for a portion of the troops 
proclaimed Abbas, a sou of «Mamun, as Caliph. But the 
trouble soon ended by Abbas swearing allegiance to his uncle, 
and acknowledging him Prince 'of the Faithful. In the first 
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years of his reign Mutasim had to deal with several insur* 
rections. There was trouble in Khorasan with an Alide 
pretender. Babak and his supporters— in alliance with the 
Byzantine Emperor Manuel— kept busy the Turkish Afshin, 
Mutasim’s best general. The Zat, a people of Indian origin, 
who liad settled on the banks of tiie Ijower Euphrates, -between 
Basra and Wasit, held in check for several months Ujaif Ibn 
Anbasa, an experienced Arab general. Theophilus, with 
whom the Caliph had concluded peace, found the moment 
favourable for avenging past defeats. In 837 he crossed 
the frontiers of Syria and Mesopotamia, destroyed several 
Muslim towns, slaughtered all men capable df bearing arms, 
and took away women and children as slaves. At first 
the Caliph could only send a small number of troops to the 
frontier to protect his subjects against further violence and 
molestation. But as soon as war with Babak had ended, 
he collected a large array, and in the spring of 83.3 set out with 
them for Asia Minor. Afshin took an easterly course across 
Armenia: while the Caliph, with another general, advanced 
in the direction of Tyann, through the Cilician passes. Theo- 
philus, who w'as then in Cappodocia, turned his attention 
towards Afshin, but w<'is Imaten .-uid put to flight. Afshin, 
who owed his success to the Turkish archery under the 
general Itach, without further trouble joined fhe Caliph. 
The entire army then advanced in three columns towards 
Amorium, which the Caliph had sworn to destroy in revenge 
for the destruction of the Muslim towns. Theophilus took 
up his position in Dorylaeuin, but did not dare to fight an army 
vastly suporio)^ to his ; nor could he oiler any relief to the 
*or«ly pressed town. The garrison, nevertheless, defended 
the town with great courage, until, after a siege of fifty-five 
through trt .lifiiery it fell into the hands of the Caliph, 
who carried out hia revenge in fullest measure. The town was 
vedneed to adies, a»d the garrison, along with the inhabitants, 
w®re partly slain and purtly sold as slaves (Sept. 838). 

9 
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On his return, Mutasim ran the risk of losing his throne 
and his life. The ignored, slighted, insulted Arab generals, 
envious of the foreigners, sought at one stroke to murder 
Mutasim, and to raise Abbas to the throne. Through 
want of oare and caution, the conspiracy, however, was 
discovered, and the guilty found no quarter. Abbas and 
Ujaif Ibn Anbasa ' were killed with thirst, and another Arab 
general was buried alive. Even before this there was trouble 
in Baghdad, in consequence of the excesses and violence 
of the unmaui^eable foreign soldiery who constituted the 
body-guard of Mutasim. Things reached such a pass that 
no soldier could with safety enter the Arab portion of the 
town. For this, as well as his differing religious views, Muta- 
sim left the capital and took up residence in Samara, 
a town newly-built, some three days journey, north of Bagh- 
dad. Mutasim was not the first, however, to govern the 
Arabs through foreign troops. The Abbasids owed their throne 
mainly to the help of the Khorasanis, and Mainun 
conquered Amin by Persian aid. Even when, by reason of 
his fluctuating politics, Mamun could not wholly roly on the 
Persians, he gathered the Turkish slaves round him. Mutasim 
went still further. He formed the kernel of his troops from 
the Mamluks (slaves); increased their strength to 70 , 000 ; 
and formed his entire body-guard of foreign elements. They 
were absolutely devoted to him, and he could place far greater 
trust in these than in the Araljs, entangled as they were in all 
manner of tribal feuds and religious and political compli- 
cations. Moreover, pressing then was the need for a standing 
army, to maintain order at home, and to carry on war 
abroad. It is to be noted, however, that at this time 
a distinct lack of serviceable Arab soldiers was f^lt* 
The Beduins, who in the first w'ars of Islam had taken the 
most active part (when titpie was no more prospect of 


^ Ujair WM the ohiaf of tho oomiNrfttors. 
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glory and booty), went back either to their desert or settl^ 
down in the conquered provinces, especially in the many 
newly-founded towns in West Africa, on the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, as also on the coasts of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Soon the luxurious life there enervated and enfeebled 
them. They lost their martial valour, and were drawn off 
more and more to arts and sciences ; to agriculture and culti- 
vation; to trade and commerce. Nor must we forget that 
about this time trade was entirely in Arab hands. Baghdad 
was the centre of world-commerce, Iwtii by land across Persia 
to Tibet and China, and across IMesopotainia and Syria to 
Byzantium, and by sea to India.' The new sources of gain 
and livelihood were far more attractive to the Ara1}s than the 
old military 8ervic<\ The Caliph, therefore, had to recruit troops 
from among a people less corrupt, more vigorous and of greater 
endurance than the luxury-loving Arabs. .Vftcr the conspiracy 
referred to above, Mutasim inclined still more towards the 
foreigners, with the result that the army was gradually cleared 
of Arab leaders — their places being tilled by Turkish and 
Persian generals. But Imtween these there was neither unity 
nor peace for long. Envy, greed, ambition, and lust for power 
were their dominant and striking traits. Foreigners were they 
to the country and the people, and as sucli devoid of genuine 
interest or real sympathy with them. 

We are now approaching nearer and nearer that melancholy 
period in tho history of Islam when the most important histori- 
cal events — Shaving no longer any reference to political prin- 
ciples, or religious motives, or even the personality of the 
Caliphs — were the direct outcome of unabashed sellishucss and 
the contemptible intrigues of governors and arm of leaders. 


The noii illumiiifttiiig book oii the eiibjeGt ib ** Uietoirc dii Coiiimerce du Levant *' 
y Heyd. Leipiig For fortbor informbtion 1 would refer the reader to Frutz, 

* ^'BYgeichichte dcr Krottirage, pp. 46 et eeii. ; Makkari/ Vol. 1» p. 360 (note 1*6). Arab 
^ l-tie OtnooM and PiMtia. ibid., p. 393, note 52, Vol. I, Von Kremer, Vol. 1, 
I P* 826 ; p, 84* ; p. 649 1 p. 86*. for Egypt, tee p. 363. Vakuby, pp. 119, 12C^ 126. 
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The Caliphs were reduced to the shadow of a shade — mere 
slaves in the hands of the chief of the bodyguard. 

We shall not go into pure personal matters, but only el'll! 
attention to those that have an important bearing on the 
Caliphate. Afshin was jealous of AMullah Ibn Tahir, because 
of the governorship of Khorasan. Abdullah was wroth with 
Maziar, Prince of Tabaristan, for sending the tribute direct 
to the Caliph — since Tabaristan formed part of the 
Governorship of Khorasan conferred upon Abdullah. Afshin 
made use of this tension of feeling l)etween Maziar and 
Abdullah to incite the former to rebel against the Caliph, 
promising to go over to him with his troops to make a 
joint attack on Abdullah. But Afshin was deceived in his 
expectations, Maziar found little or no support ainong Ins 
people. Abdullah’s troops speedily suppressed the insurrection, 
and when i^iaziar found himself betrayed by his closest relations, 
he at once gave in. Simultaneously with this insurrection 
another broke out in Adherbaijan, which also was set down 
to the credit of Afshin — its leader being a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by Afshin. This insurrection, too, was soon sup- 
pressed by the Turkish geneial Bogha. Thereupon Afshin 
was charged not only with high treason but also with being 
a bad Muslim and a devout partisan of the old Persian religion. 
As there was no sufficient proof forthcoming, he was nut 
condemned to death, but was thrown into prison where he was 
slowly starved to death. We should not infer from this single 
instance that the majesty of the law was rigorously upheld under 
Mutasim. Great was the following and devotion to Afshin 
in Transdkiana, and great also was the love which the army 
cheruhed for him. This fact, perhaps, accounts for the formal 
procedure adopted against him. Not without a show of 
justice could they very well get rid of him. Ii» other 
oases we see that, even under Mutasim, law was nothmg 
more than the arbitrary expremion of the will of the Caliph, 
his Wazira, and his generals, and that the Government when 
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80 inclined, disposed of the life and property of the subject 
ad Hbitem, although the Chief Judge — Ahmed Ibn Ahi Daud — 
who enjoyed a high reputation under Mutasim— did his very 
utmost to restrain violence, check arbitrariness, and uphold 
law and order. To the influence of this Judge, as also to that 
of some of the must be ascribed the continued.patronage 

of letters, for which the ignorant Caliph had neither the taste 
uor tlie discriminating intelligence. Under Mutasim lived that 
world-renowned Al-Kindi, the first Arab Scholar in the 
European sense of the word, w'ho by his translation of and 
commentary on Greek Philosophy, opened the eyes of the 
Arabs to the priceless treasures of the Hellenic civilisation. On 
the 5th June, 842, Mutasim passed away. He is known as the 
(x4onary because he left behind him eight suns, eight daughters, 
ruled eight years and eight months, died at the age of 48, was 
l)oru in the eighth month of the year, left behind 8,000,000 
dinars and as many dirhams, and conducted eight campaigns.^ 

8. Khuda Bukhsu 

(To be continued.) 


Kiiyuti, Tarikh-ul-Khu!afa (Env. Trans.), 348. 
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THE MOON 

ACT I 

[^tt«: .The humble interior ot a village hut. When the curtain 
rises the room is deserted save for the heads of two old men that arc 
peering in together through the door that leads to the street. They enter 
cautaously.] 

old man : There is no one in here yet. We may 
safely enter. And may tvu not just as safely enter if there 
were 8ome1x)dy here ? There was a time that you and 1 and 
Nogen talked for hours together into the advaneing evening, 
in this very room, till the moon in its course, fell u])un us as 
we sat there... and then W'e knew that the evening was no 
longer young and that it was time to go. 

o2d : Ah, yes brother, I remember. ..though it 
is fifteen years since we last met together in this cham))er and 
fifteen years since Nogen was in this village. 

Ut old tnan (twddutg) : Too true, brother. ..fifteen years... 
And Nogen went away from here to work in the large city, 
and then by some strange fortune he rose in power, rose till 
he became, indispensable to the King himself, who appointed 
him his Orand Yisier. Then Nogen forgot you and me, forgot 
even his native village, forgot the happy talks we had here 
together until the moon came to us and touching our 
shoulders whispered gently it is time to go home. To think 
that mightiness should cause one to forget the friends of 
one’s childhood. 

2nd old man : And to«day he has come home, back here 
to his native village after fifteen years, and the world is 
wondering what penitence it is that brought him, or what sin 
he has committed to incur the King’s displeasure, or what 
jealousy has driven him from the court ? 
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Ut old man : Mayhap, he has come only to reTisit the 
scenes of his childhood, to refresh his memory. 

2nd old man : Mayhap he has come to see us?. ..Not he... 

I have heard that as is always the way with those who have 
risen to power Nogen possesses a host of enemies, and they 
have been whispering alwut him to the King, whispering 
evil 

(Mter Nogen, an elderly mm, bowed trith care and humility', 
modestly dressed.) 

2nd old man : Ah here is Nogen himself. {Both bm low 
in homage.) 

1st old man : Wc have come to pay thee our respects. 
Grand Visier 

Nogen : I pray thee, brothers, don’t mock me. 1 return 
to you to-day ais I went... a nobody. What I have l)een at 
court is a thing of yesterday. I have but a montli to live 
through iny early past, let mo enjoy that past, brothers, in no 
far as it is possible for me to enjoy anything during tho days 
that are left me. And if you will bo my friends, happy am 
I to have you. But if you won’t, pray, I beseech you, add 
. not to the uumlier of my enemies. 

(2nd old man gives a knowing look to 1st old man as if to say, 

“ / told you w.”) 

1st old man {placing arm around Nogeu*s shoulder ) : 
rMend, we are your friends, trust us. How often have we 
not lived in that early past of our friendship to which you 
have now returned. How often have we not revisited this 
the scene of so many happy evenings, where we talked sitting 
there, and talked till the nig^t grew old, old as we are now, 

the moon oame in through that window to warn us it was 
time to go home, 
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y^ogen : The Moon. 

{He lookt itgitated, peert into the sky out of the window, 
and then lookt upon the floor at the spot indicated hy 
the 1st old man. He nods sadly.) 

2nd old man : You say but a month to live again through 
your early* past. What do you mean, brother P The dajs 
left you?,.. 

Nogen {shaking head sadly. He looks out of the door to 
make sure he is not overheard) : This morning was I driven 
from the court by the King. 

1st old man : Driven ? 

Nogen, : Ay, it is the same thing. He bad me go and fetch 
him the moon within the space of one month. ■ If I fail I am 
to die. 

{Ihe old men look at each other.) 

2nd old man : Fetch him the moon ? Who can fetch 
the moon from out of the sky ? ... 

Nogen : That’s just it brothers. Who can fetch the nioou 
from out of the sky ? It is a plot to do away with me. There 
were people who were jealous of my sudden rise to prominence. 
They have had their say, no doubt ; and the King has believed 
all they have told him. It is a conspiracy by mine enemies 
to have me driven from court, to have my very life taken 
from me. To think that evil should prevail so. 

1st old man : Pray, brother, pray. Heaven will show 
you a way out of it. 

^Nogen : There is no way out of it. 

{Enter little boy from the street^ with hoop. He goes to Noyru 
who seats him on his knee and strokes his hair.) 

1st old man'. And tiiis is your daughter Nathi’s little son ? 
Nogen: You hadn’t seen him before? 
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2nd Oldman: No, but we had beard that Nathi had 
married up in town and that a son had been horn to her, soon 
after her husband had died. 

{Nogen strokes the boy's head affectionately.) 

Little Boy : When will you he well again, grandpapa ? I 
don’t think I like staying in this quiet little place. I want 
to go hack to that big house where I could play on the lawns 
instead of on the roadside, where there were so many servants 
to do so many things for me. I told mother I wanted to go 
back, but she says we shall have to stay here till you arc quite 
well. When will you be quite well, grandpapa ? 

Nogeu : How can I sjiy my child ? The doctors say some 
day. But I seem to grow worse and worse. Hoav can I say 
if I shall ever recover ? 

{Thf old men look at each other sadly, and at the boy 
pityingly.) 


Ist old man : My child, pray to God to help your grand* 
father, and then perhaps you will go hack to town and to your 
big house and your many servants very soon ? 

Little boy : How soon ? 

1st old man : Very soon. But pray to God to help your 
grandfather. 

Little boy : But will God listen to my prayer ? 
tst old man : He listens to everybody’s prayer. Even the 
little birds in the trees pray to him, and he hears them. 
The tiny ants pray to him too and he grants their little 
requests. 

Little boy {rejteeting) : The birds and the ants. The birds 
w»ke up each mori^ng and say "Oh God, listen to our prayer 
let us live through the day.”* And a man comes along with a 
gau and kills them. And the tiny ants when they wake up in 
morning say, " Oh Gk)d listen to our prayer, and let us live 
10 
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through the day," and mother goes round the kitchen floor 
killing them all with her slipper. 

Ut old man : Hush, my child, you mustn’t talk in that 

way. 

Litfle Boy : But it is true. {Pat of a slipper off (he 
stage.) There ; there’s another ant whose prayer has not been 
listened to. 

(Ao^c/t helps him off his knee, and strokes his hair. The child 

kisses him on the cheek and runs inmde the h-ntse (left) 

loith his hoop.) 

2nd old man : That a child should utter such wisdom. 

1st old tnan : Wisdom ? Blasphemy ! 

Nogen : I feel my case is like the case of the ants. 
No prayer can help me. Gan praying bring me the moon ? 
And nothing but the moon will save me. 

1st old man {brightening) : I have an idea brother. And 
to think it has only just struek me. It came to me so 
suddenly. Brother, while you were away in the great town 
we saw pass above here men who could fly. They flew in the 
blue a1x)ve in great big ships and went very very high. I 
thought at first that they were some strange birds. But oiie 
of these ships came down in a field yonder, and men 
came out of the ships and sat on the earth and ate like you 
and 1, and talked like you and I. And so I knew they were 
human beings. Non' brother, the idea that has occurred to 
me is this. If we looked for these men with these airships 
we might find them, and they would perhaps fly so high as to 
steal the moon from out of the sky and so save you. 

( The second old man m flabbergasted at the sttggestion.) 

Nogeu {smiling) : No brother, you cannot steal the moon 
from out of the sky. And these men with the airships of 
whom you speak, I have seen, them too. None of them 
has been so high as the* moon. The moon is 
very far away. And if they did reach that heighb 
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could they take the moon away ? la not the moon fixed in its 
course at Heaven’s ordering ? « 

1st old man : That’s what I say, brother, pray to Heaven. 
Heaven will help you. 


{Second old man still Jlahhergasted.) 

Nogen : Help me ? There is only a month left. We must 
find the men. Then they must fly that high, and steal the moon. 
Gan all that be done within the space of one brief month ? 

Ut old man : Heaven can make all things possible. 
Pray to Heaven as I have told you, brother. Meanwhile 
there is no time to be lost. The evening is on us already. I 
shall myself go on the quest, and start at once. {To second 
old man.) You stay here friend, and, comfort our brother in 
his distraction. {Affectionate farewell. Exit 1st old man.) 

( The other tteo slf in silence awhile. The evening advances and 
the Moon shines out. They start at seeing the Moon. 
Then the sense of being startled gives way to a feeling of 
pleasure that the Moon has not been stolen already. 
Lovers go by the front door in affectionate embrace.) 

Nogen : Steal the moon from out of the sky. And W'hat 
would lovers do thereafter r Constrained for ever to coo at 
each other in the darkness. Is it fair, to save one life, the life 
of one old man who has not perhaps one year to live through, 
that we should bring eternal discomfort upon all lovers ! 

2nd old man : To bring him the ^loon. What a proposi- 
tion. The sort of thing a child vrould ask for. 

{There passes by the front door an elderly grasscutter, with his 
wythe. The Moon has risen and he is on his homeward 
journey. Ue pauses at the entrance and looks in.) 

Orasscutter : Do 1 see aright ? People within these rooms 
{Be enters.) And if it isn’t our Grand A^isier come Imck to his 
native village 1 {Ee falls upon his face weekly.) 
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Nogen : Arise, grassoatter. {He etoope to help him up.) 
Arise. No more yoar Grand Yisier, but one of you. 

(h'aeseutter : One of us ? Have you come then to stay 
with us, to lire among us P Oh, happy, happy village ! But 
surely it is not misfortune. that brings you here ? 

> Nogen : Alas, grasscutter. You have spoken too truly. 
It is. 

Qraascutter : Hai, hai, hai, hai. Misfortune ? What would 
1 not do to help you master ? {He falls upon his face meekly 
onee again.) 

Nogen : No, no, grasscutter. Do not do me homage. I 
know your heart is true, and that you would help me if you 
could. But alas, it is in the power of no man to help me. 

Orasseutter : Of no man to help 1 How so, master ? Is 
it a trouble that can be told ? The telling of it and the talking 
about it might show us a way out of your difficulty. 

Nogen (laughs bitterly) : Alas no, grasscutter. Nothing 
can help. Can you find mo the moon P Can any one bring 
me the moon P 

Grasscutter : But what to you master, seems as difilcult 
as the moon to find, may to another seem simpler. What 
is the trouble P 

Nogen (placing an affectionate arm upon the grasscHtlei’'s 
shoulder) : That is the trouble, my dear friend, that is the 
trouble. The King has commanded me to bring him the moon 
within the space of one month, failing which I forfeit my life. 

Grasscutter: Hai, hai, hai, hai. How viil you ever 
bring him the moon P It shines so beautifully on high (points 
at the moon in the sky) and we are down here. Can we go 
up there or the moon come down here that one can seize it ? 

(The other two shake their heads.) 

Grasscutter: But stay. I have seen the moon in a tank. 
(The others lough.) 

Grasscutter : Why do you laugh P Have you not seen the 
moon in the tank yonder ? I • cut the grass by the tank-8i»le 
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and when the sun has set and the moon has risen, it is 
on high as well as in the water. It dips into the tank just as 
our women do, and its long tresses wave in the gentle breeze 
that plays upon the water. 

Nogen : Oh, you dear, simple grasscutter. Have you 
over tried to seize the moon that you saw within the 'water ? 

Oraeeeulter : I have, master ; but it dipped low and 
eluded me. I had not a fisher’s net. And I am told that 
a fisherman once by the coast seventeen miles beyond the 
nearest village threw in his net into the water and fetched up 
the moon. I will seek this fisherman for you, master. I will 
ask him to seize the moon once more from out of the water 
and so save you. 

Nogen {taking the grasacufter's hand affectionately ) : I 
appreciate it all, my good friend. But it is not possible. 

Graaacutter {with confidence): Everything is possible, 
master. You will see. I shall fetch the moon for you. 
{Makes to go.) 

2nd old man : Don’t forget. Within one month it must 
1)6 brought. 

Orasseutter: I go now. {Exit.) 

Nogen : Here have two loving friends gone on helpless 
errands. But what can they avail ? Nothing. I might as 
well prepare to be resigned to my fate. My final month of 
life will be made happy, brother, in your society ; 
and the thought that there are so many ready to do 
me a service will comfort my dying moments. 

( There passes outsid- an old fakir.) 

2nd old man : There’s the vVdAms fakir. He reads the sky. 
He knows all the stars by name. Mayhap he knows some- 
thing of the moon, and where it can l)e found. fakir \ 

{Entu' Fakir.) 

^hir , And if it is not Nogen come Iwck amongst us. 

{Nogeii greets him.) 
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2nd old man : Oh, faUr, he comes amongst us neediog 
your help. Gan you aid him P 

FaMr : What is the trouble, brother ? 

Nogen (in dey^air) : I must find the moon for the king 
within one month. 

FaUr (aefottuded) : The moon ! 

Nogen : Yes, the moon. 

2nd old man : Or forfeit his life if he fails. 

Fakir : Hum (reflecling). 

2nd old man : Canst thou help ? 

Fakir (slill reflecting) : Hum. 

2nd old man : It occurred to me as we saw you pass, that 
here is a man who studies the Heavens. It is possible he 
knows all that can be known about the moon and may tell us 
where to find it. 

Fakir : I study the heavens it is true, and know all that 
can be known about the moon, but not where one can find 
her. I know for instance that the moon rose at six to-day and 
that to-morrow it will not rise till seven, and that some otlier 
night it will not rise at all. Or again when for some moments 
it hides its face for a brief period, or hides part of its face. 
The moon will hide its face completely for the space of ten 
minutes a month from to-night. Stay. I have an idea. 
Brother, what say you to this ? Go unto the King and stiy to 
him, “ I will fetch you the moon, sire. A month from to- 
night I shall bring it to you.” I shall have a moon cunningly 
devised for you, cold and luminous and round, and when the 
moon is obscured in the sky you can place it in the King’s 
hands. 

Nogen (brightening ) — 

2nd old man ; What a splendid idea ! You are saved 
brother. You are saved. 

Fakir : Stay and what is t^e reward ? 

Nogen \ I will give you 

Fakir : Not my reward but yours, from the King? 
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Nogen : The King has said ‘ I will give unto you if you 
will bring me the moon, my entire kingdom, renouncing it all 
for you.’ 

pMr : And there was no talk as to whether the moon 
should be his for one hour or for all time P 

Nogen : No talk, brother. The King merely said, ‘ Bring 
me the moon/ 

Vakir: And you will bring him the moon. How 

fortunate that the eclipse should occur now to aid us. There 
will not bo another eclipse for sixteen years, and that only a 
partial one. 

Nogen : For sixteen years ! 

Fakir : Not another for sixteen years, and that only a 
partial one. 

( linler lUllc hog running to grundfalher.) 

rjtHe Bog: Grandfather, grandfather, — this place was 
simply full of ants and cockroachi^s, hut mother has killed 
them all since morning. 

{The taoonlig/il stretim in a! the point iwUcated bg the 1st 
old man earlier in the erening, and all on the stage except 
the child took at it in astonishment .) 

ACT II 

[Stfiiii; The Kind’s amlience cliaiiibiT. Blowing of conch shells. Dance 
by a girl before the King. The King on throne with courtiers around 
him.] 

The King ; The hour draw's nigh for Nogen’s coming. 
Tell me is it time yet ? 

New Grand Pisier : Not yet, sire. It lacks but some 
foments. 

The King (laughs keartifg) : This man has promised to 
me the moon to-night. He has not yet got it in his 
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possession, and it lacks but a few moments. Ha, ha, ba, ha. 
There is the moon, high up in the sky. Ho you think he can 
bring it to me within the few moments that are still lacking ? 
New Grand Fiaier : No, sire. 

The King : Ha, ha, ha, ha ! This Nogen seems to have 
turned a wizard or is he attempting to delude me ? When I 
said to him * Bring me the moon and 1 will give you my 
kingdom, or else you die,’ I had said in effect within a month 
you will die granting him out of my kindness a month to 
live before I took away the life that Heaven has granted him. 
Of course he cannot bring me the moon. Nobody can bring 
me the moon. And the man in his impudence has sent word 
to say — On such and such a night I will myself bring the 
moon to the King’s house and deliver it into his hands. 

New Grand Viaier : An impudent fellow, sire. What 
can one expect from a village simpleton without any breeding. 

The King : I will show him what it is to be impudent. 
And if he comes not to>night, I will scour the whole kingdom, 
nay the entire world, to find him ; and then his punishment 
will not quite be to his liking. {The King' a wrath calms, and 
he ohueklea.) 

The King : Say, does it lack many luoinents yet P 
New Grand Viaier : But one minute, sire. 

{The King ohueklea. Very gradually the room darkens; the 
moonlight ia dise^gpearing.) 

The Ring {in alarm) : See, the moon is going out of the 

sky. 

{EtUer Nogen, with the moon in hia hands.) 

Nogen : Here, sire, I Imve brought thee the moon to 
deliver into thine own hands at the appointed hour. 

{The King aita book atartled. Nogen goea up and hands 
the Itminotta globe into hia handa.) 

The King; How cold and livid. {Then in alarm); 
is the very moon ! Only just how it was in the sky, and now 
it is there no more, but in my hands. 
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. Nogen ; And now, let your part of the promise hold good. 
Surrender your kingdom. Gentlemen, from this hour forth 
1 am your King according to an agreement that the TCing has 
himself made. Vacate the throne then ! 

{The King walks slowly down from the throne, still cling- 
ing on to the moon. Nogen (tssumes the throne.) 

Nogen : And now, you as a subject must obey me. (The 
Fakir moans low outside the window. Nogen ptHcks up his ears.) 
Surrender the moon. 

(The King clings to if.) 

Nogen (to courtiers ) : Take the moon from him, it is my 
order. 

(Nobody moves.) 

(Nogen gets down himself, takes atcay the moon and going to the 
window makes ae if he is throwing it into the sky, but hands 
it down to the Fakir. The moonlight toonderfully streams 
in. Kcerybody is flabbergasted. They look at each other in 
wonder and then bow down in hotmge to Nogen.) 

Nogen (now secure that he will be obeyed implicitly, ven 

the King is making obeisance) : And now my man (addressing 
the Eing) from this hour forth you are banished from court. 
Listen to the offer I make you. It is far more liberal than the 
one you as King made me. I give you fifteen years in which 
to fetch me half the moon and if you fail, never return again 
within my presence. (The ex-King bows meekly. Kxit.) 
(Enter grameutter, who is being stopped by guards.) 
Orasseutter (falling before Nogen ) : Alas, my master, my 
mission has failed. 

Nogen: But your love has not failed me. (To courtiers) 
^ward this man liberally ; and there will come presently an 
old man who w^t seeking airships to snatch the moon from 
®«tofthe8ky. Keward him top liberally. He meant weU. 

CUKTAIK. 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 
V 

NEW FAITH 

Under the head of *' theme and treatment,” a gradual 
growth has already been to some extent traced in Strindberg’s 
attitude to the problems of life. But we have reserved for a 
separate consideration one important topic, viz., his treatment 
of the theme of love at different stages in the progressive growth 
of his mind and art. This, it is hoped, will more convincingly 
bring home to his readers the momentous change in his out- 
look on life, the development from the iutelleotml to the 
epkitual phase in his dramatic career and the birth of his 
new faith. 

The naturalistic plays mostly deal with love considered 
mainly in the light of a biological factor and in them it is 
represented generally as taking the form of sex^battle ending 
oftener than not in the conquest of woman by man and occa- 
sionally in the exploitation of man by w'oman. Sex-attraction 
and seX'iepulsion are the forces recognised as principles 
regulating the relations of man and woman. 

Maurice in There Are Orimee and Crimea succumbs to 
the bewitching powers of the Astarte-like Henriette who 
lures men to ruin. His conscience cannot be toMly deadened. 
It torments him for broken faith with hu betrothed Jeanne— 
so simple, self-sacrificing and devoted — ^yet he is irresistibly 
drawn into the snares of the new attraction — the charming 
company of this La belle dame zone meroi who is ready to 
desert Adolphe without a qualm. Maurice and Henriette 
decide to sacrifice their best friends, helpers, well-wishers on 
the altar of their newf passion and enjoy a new life in a new 
era, freed from old bonds of love and friendship, relieved of 
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social bozidensand lingering memories that may inconveniently 
connect them with the past. With savage imperiousness 
woman robs poor Jeanne of a betrothed lover, innocent Marion 
of a father, and sincere Adolphe of a friend ; throws into the 
fireplace Jeanne’s love-tokens; roughly silences Maurice’s 
scruples by calling him a “ Philistine who will neyer be an 
artist ’’and triumphantly refers to her unnamed crime as 
something that ” placed her outside and beyond life, society 
and fellow-beings.” 

Jeanne as contrasted with Henriette in this play is, by 
the way, somewhat of a counterpart of the “wordless” 
character’ Miss Y introduced with rare skill into The Stronger 
(1890), and the final moral triumph is on her side, thoi^h she 
is temporarily defeated by the stronger Henriette who possesses 
some of the characteristics of a “ vampire nature ” as described 
by the author in his Dance of Death. The vampire, we are 
' told, “ will crawl into another’s life when he (or she) feels his 
life slipping away, interfere with other people’s destinies, suck 
interest out of other existences, regulate and arrange the 
doings of others, take one’s friends away to make them his (or 
her) own ”* — “ is an insect, one of those wood-borers, that eat 
up your insides so that one day you find yourself as hollow as 
a dying pine tree.’” We must not digress beyond barely 
referring in this connection pre-eminently to plays like The 
Comradee (1888) and The Creditors (1890) and secondarily 
to The Father (1887) and even Iftw Julia (1888). 

As regards this biological treatment of love, we have 
already noted how Captain Edgar and his wife Alice are made 
in the Dance cf Death to swing like a pendulum between love 
and hatred (both, of .a queer type) alternately attracted and 
wpulsed by what Curt designates their loceJiatred.* A 

' Of. Pp. na ua ns, Seoma Series of Strindl)erei’8 Plays. 

’ Of. Oases t/ Otath, Pwrt X (p. 101, Krst Se'ries). 

' Of. T6td, Part IT (pp. 08043, First Series). 

' Of. Vol. II, Ko. 1, p. 117 of t8e Oslcntts Reriew. 
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distmot change is ofacerved in Fart II of the play exemplifying 
a notable modification in the treatment of an old theme 
discernible in the Judith* Allan love episode running as a 
silver thread through the coarse warp and woof of the main 
theme. At the outset, love’s dawning in Judith manifests 
itself as, sex-attraction masquerading, however, in a sweet 
idyllic fashion as girlish sex-duel. To her unsympathetic 
mother Alice, Judith is a chip of the old block — one 
who inherits from her father Captain Edgar the family 
trait of trampling others down and bullying them for 
mere fun. Young Allan, too, at first condemns her 
as cruel and rude. A better judge, Curt, sympathetically 
characterizes her as Afine girl though a bit imperious. This 
coquettish creature plays the little tyrant with the bnsh- 
ful Allan (in the opening scene) whom with feminine 
naughtiness she torments with love’s delicious ancient pin- 
pricks. In vain does the love-bewitched poor young man fret 

and fume with the piteous cry “ 1 am your slave The 

slave must be tortured.” We shall here just refer to Old 
Shakespeare who knew the secret much better than all of us 
put together. 

With a woman’s unerring instinct Judith next detects 
that Allan can yet appreciate the torturer’s company. Instantly 
she adds a pinch of spice — that of playful banter rich in romantic 
flavour : she offers to help him in his examinations by her 
influence with his teacher-examiner, the Lieutenant, of whom, 
sure enough, the timid youth is a bit jealous as his rival in 

love I Allan's futile taunt — “You want to eat me You 

want to put your beautiful eyes in pawn to get possession of 
my head ” is quickly mot by the beautiful and grand retort 
from her — “ Ob, you have been looking at my eyes ? I didn t 
expect that much courage of you.” Unable to tear himself 
away from the glamour of love’s delicious witchery, Allan 
in his torments seeks solace for jealous and wounded heart 
by burying his face in AUce’s bosom even though Alice is 
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oynical in her attitude towards this romantic love affair. 
Thus here Strindberg’s naturalism is tempered with romanti- 
cism. Orthodox criticism will notice in this a reversion to 
the author’s early manner. That need not imply, however, 
anything like a symptom of atavism. We prefer to call it a 
rich blend — the fruit of riper days of lesthetic development. 

Now, love makes Judith, though yet girlish in her pranks, 
suddenly heroic in resolve and she proves how a girl ran strike 
a decisive blow for one she really likes. With a woman’s firm- 
ness she resents Captain Kdgar’s undue paternal interference 
with her freedom of choice when he arranges for her a marriage 
of convenience with the Colonel, an old widower. Straight 
comes her appeal to whom hut Allan and that in these burning 
words — “ Yes, Allan, ’tis unbearable here— here, where they 
speculate— in soda and human beings ! ” 

Once more we note in passing Strindl)erg’s revolt against 
external pressure or outsider interfiwimce hampering the free 
growth of one’s personality. 

We next come across Judith in her new n>le — Judith, 
who did not at first understand why men should "run around 
and w'eep in the woods ’’ or should suffer so intensely at the 
thought of ill-requited love but has letirnt nnon the whole 
mystery of love, now exclaims — "how it hurts — oh!” — "the 
way it feels like choking as if one is going to die ! ” Oh, no; 
she was not in fact crtiel to Allan, she explains — only “ she 
didn’t know better.” Assumlly Strindberg means to show 
here the working of genuine and deep love in budding woman- 
hood as distinguished from mere sex-attraction. 

They now plight eternal troth and in the powerful love 
scene that follows we Imhold two beautiful selfless young 
people in a halo of romance united soul to soul by a 
strong love that alone knows how to dare and set the 
whole world at naught. In the exuberance of youthful 
emotional fervour Judith pVoposes a piece of romantic 
•dvoT.ture even at the moment of her oppressive grief— 
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flight from the prison life in her fother’s house ** inside of 
a round fort built of granite ” symbolically representing her 
severe isolation from all healthy influences. There is a 
Shelleyan touch in Judith’s visionary flight when she says to 
Allan — ** Let us go together — we’ll take the small boat, the 
little white one — and we’ll sail far out * * * till we founder — 
* * Out we should have washed the sails yesterday — ^they 
should bo white as snow — for 1 want to see white in that 
moment — ^and you swim with your arm about me until you 
grow tired — and then we sink — ” 

Judith, the girl, has become transformed by the magic 
touch of love. The new phase of love presented here is very 
interesting and suggestive in itself but more so as an evidence 
both of the author’s tendency in the last period of 
his 0 ireer to return to his early romanticism and of the grow- 
ing new faith in him which reaches a higher stage of develop- 
ment in Svamujhite (1902) viewed as a symbolic and mystic 
presentation of love in which the theme takes on a new 
colouring and receives a new handling. It is also necessary 
to observe an important change in Strindberg’s attitude to 
wom^hood through his new treatment of love. The old sex- 
duel is now replaced by a new vision of the relations between 
man and woman ideally presented in the mysterious love that 
binds the souls of Swanwhite and her Prince by a heavenly 
tie. To the Prince’s query as to who is the rightful owner, 
Sw'anwhite’s simple and compeUing reply is contained in a 
short monosyllable — “ both ” ! In the poet’s language 

" Thus she with happy favour feeds 
Allegiance from a love so high 
That thence no false conceit proceeds 
Of difference bridged. ******* 

Sex-barrier, if any, is complete!]^ broken down by the puis- 
sance of love, not manifested in " sensations sweet, felt in the 
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blood ” nor in vulgar contontions for sexual supremacy, but 
» passing even into the pure” soul “with tranquil restora- 
tion ” ; for, it is love that dissolves and fuses two Wrts into a 
sacred unity and transcends “ mortal blisses.” 

This is powerful, profound and mysterious — deep calling 
unto deep and soul answering soul. Swanwhitc’s arc, verily, 

“ Keen li|>8 that shape soft sayings 
Like crystals of the snow, 

With pretty half betrayings 
Of things one may not know.” 

We are next led to a brief dialogue, as sAveet as suggestive, 
(p. 86, Third Scries) accompanied by an equally valuable 
symbolic stage-direction so closely associated with the develop- 
ment of Strindberg’s art in the last phase of his dramatic 
career. Love’s potency — “ bright still from heaven ’’—-is seen 
in the mysterious change in the “ Step-mother ” and her three 
“Maids” when Swanwhite exclaims — “so that is love? 
Blessed be it by the Lord ! The Lord Omnipotent who made 
the world!” The fulness of her bliss melts into sacred tears 
of joy. The Prince may say, in response, with the poet, 

“We carry the Heavens, with us, dear, 

While the Earth slips from our feet.” 

Yet a human touch is lent to this love, white as a lily, by 
Swanwhite’s yearning to “have each other,” even though in 
sleep the loving pair did “ walk hand in hand Avithin the land 
of dreams ” from which at daybreak the Prince came to greet 
Ids heart’s beloved. She insists ‘‘I want you in my arms! 
Against my he^t I want to feel the beat of yours— upon your 
I want to ^p— ” 

Held fast in a sacred enfbrace they are merged in each 
; for, « tile Prince ” exclaims—” Lost both of us ! For 
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I am you, and you are me 1 ” and the girl’s response is 
we two are one till ” the Prince gratefully finishes off— 
” Qod, who is good, has heard your prayer ! We have each 
other !” 

They realise that this is the promised eternal bliss that 
has no fiaw and knows no end. We have once before spoken 
of Strindberg’s quest of the holy grail of true love and here 
the quest ends. 

Indications of this growing faith in love’s redeeming 
power are dimly visible in the romantic touch in his Dream 
Play (1902) wh:ire “ The Officer ” wistfully waits for “ his 
Tictoria ” making the Daughti'r of Indra " observe “ what 
she is to us and others matters nothing to him. And what 
she is to him that alone is her real self.” The “ Daughter ” 
ultimately believes that ’’life is hard — but love overcomes 
everything ” and “ the Poet ” says “ lay not hands on love ! 
It is treason ! — ” 

But this new ideal of redemption by pure love is beauti- 
fully worked out in Swamehite in a convincing dramatic 
manner in the scene representing a miraculous change in 
'* The Stepmother ” 'p. 51) who after all her machinations 
is thrown into temporary ecstasy at the heavenly sight of 
the happy lovers locked in each other’s arms in deep sleep 
with the Prince’s sword symbolically placed between them. 
Her wicked jealousy and inhuman cruelty yield to love 
and joy at the blessed sight than which, she avers, 
nothing more beautiful she has ever beheld — “two roses 
brought together * * two falling stars that join * * 
it is too beautiful 1 — Youth, beauty, innocence and love ! ” 
Wonder of wonders! “The Stepmother” becomts altruis- 
tic finding joy in the happiness denied to herself and 
rejoicing at other’s happiness — “ some kind of joy, at least, at 
other’s love ” — and though the thought of her own daughter 
Magdalene soon very naturally altera this mood she still cries 
ou!br-^“ 0 love omnipotent — eternally creative Lord — how you 
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]iaT6 rondcred soft this lion’s heart ! Where is my strength ? 
Where is my hatred— where my revenge ? ” 

A finer and more mystical note is struck towards the close 
of the play. Seized by passionate longing for his beloved 
Swanwhite, “The Prince” ventured to swim back the straits 
and dropped dead with her sweet name on his lips ! “The 
Fisherman ” bricfiy tells how the young Prince’s corpse, dashed 
ashore ou the white sand by the wiging sea, presented an awe- 
inspiring sight — with smiles on his lips and his cheeks rosy 
with beauty and youth — to the beholders gathered on the shore 
who cried aloud— man saying unto man— “ lo ! this is love ! ” 
Finally, when “ the Duke ” remonstrates with his daughter, 
Swanwhite, that “ what was loved in life has little worth 
beyond,” her indomitable faith in renovating love fills her 
with hope that “ should love’s power not extend to the other 
side of death, the gracious Lord will let him out of heaven ” — 
yea, “he must come to me — back to this earth.” As in the 
case of the Hindu wife Savitri or of Laodnmia, the Greek 
dame, deathless faith and constancy is rewarued with fruition 
and. the marvellous result of bringing “ the Prince ” back to 
life follows from Swanwhite’s innocent self-effacing love — love 
that is the regeneration of “ The Stepmother ” and which 
means resurrection and re-juvenation to “ the Prince.” The 
curtain may be allowed to fall on the words of the erst hostile 
and vengeful “Stepmother” — now’ the newly converted 
Duchess — “Blessed be love which can work miracles like 
that!” 


{To be contittned) 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE UCCHAVIS OF 
ANCIENTJNDIA 

The Lioohavis were included in the great Yajjian Con* 
federacy that dominated over the Vajji or Vrijji Country, 
But sometimes Vajji and lioohavi were used indiscriminately 
as synonyms. At the time that Buddha lived, '* the Vajjis 
were divided into several clans such as the Lichhavis, the 
Vaidehis, the Tirabhuktis and so on and the exact number of 
these clans would appear to have been eight, as criminals were 
arranged before the AtthakalakB or eight clans which would 
appear to have been a jury composed of one member from 
each of the separate divisions of the trilm.'” All those Vajjis 
lived in great amity and concord which was a particular mark 
of their confederacy and this union coupled with their martial 
instincts and the efficiency of their martial institutions made 
them great and powerful amongst the nations of north-eastern 
India.* Their sympathy for one another was exemplary. If 
a Licohavi fell ill, the other Licchavis came to see him. 
The whole clan would join any auspicious ceremony performed 
in the house of a Ijicchavi ; if any foreigner of rank and power 
paid a visit to the Licchavi capital, they would all go out in 
a body to receive him and do him honour.’ The young 
Licchavis were very handsome in appearance and very fond 
of brilliant colours in their dress and equipages.* The Buddha 
on his first meeting with the Licchavi nobles in their gay 
attire and rich and splendid equipages of various colours was 
led to compare them to Tftvatiihsa Gh>ds. A similar account 
we get from the MahftpariDibbftna Suttanta when the Licchavi 

* Oanniiifrfianii Anei$ni Q^ogra^y ^ India, p. 447. . 

•niMUA{t(S«NM,aB.B.,Vol.XI,]».8i vU* »lio Tnnionr, m BttMMtfieal A»*ii 

No. S, J. A. 8. B. Dee. 1888, p. 90S. 

* Bumangala-VUUini (BiirmeM ), pp. t<*8-105. 

* Wattm, op. eit, Vol. II, p. 7B, 
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nobles went out for the last time to meet the Blessed 
One as soon as they learned that he had arrived at YaiiiSlI 
and was staying at the Mangoe-grove of Ambapali in the 
outskirts of their city. “ Ordering a number of magnificent 
carriages to be made ready, they mounted them and proceeded 
with their train to YesSll. Some of them were dark,' dark 
in colour, and wearing dark clothes and ornaments : some of 
them were fair, fair in colour, and wearing light clothes and 
ornaments j some of them were red, ruddy in colour, and wear* 
ing red clothes and ornaments : some of them were white, pale 
in colour, and wearing white clothes and ornaments.’” Exactly 
the same description of the colours favoured by the Licchavis 
is given in the Anguttara Nikaya,’ which shows that the 
Licchavis wore these colours not only on great festive occasions 
but in their ordinary daily life also. Once when the Enlight- 
ened One was staying at the Kutagarasala in the Mahsvana, 
five hundred Licchavis were seated round him doing 
obeisance. Some of them were alia or blue all over in clothes 
and ornaments and similarly others were yellow, red or white. 
We may compare these descriptions with the more detailed 
account in the Mah&VMtu of the colours preferred by the 
Licchavis. Thus says the Sanskrit Buddhist work : “ There 
are Licchavis with blue horses, blue chariots, blue reins and 
whips, blue sticks, blue clothes, blue ornaments ; blue turbans, 
blue umbrellas and with blue sword, blue jewels, blue foot- 
wear and blue everything befitting their youth ”* and here 
the Hah&vastu quotes a verse, apparently from an older work or 
a traditio nal saying. In the very same terras the Mah&vastu 
speaks of the lacbhavis deckd all in yellow {pUo) and in 

‘Nila (Oigln.Nik|iyft Hp-**-) been traiialated a» " dark " by Prof. Rhya 

baTids; though for Ui^wnplMdaB thia may be a fair rcnderiair, it is not lo for the 
i^itire and the equipage. 

’ Bttddhiat SnttM, 8.B.B., VoL XI, p. 31.* 

* A gnttara NikSya FTB, PMk HI. p. 33B. 

‘NaHawtta, Vol 1. P.SW. for" the teat. The author ie reaponaiblc for the Rngliah 

‘amlathm. 
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light red, the colour of the Bengal Madder in 

red (lohita), in white {iveta)^ in green (Aarifa), and some iu 
variegated colours {vySiynkta)} Perhaps the Liochavis were 
divided into separate clansi, as Senai't suggests, by the colour 
worn bjrjeach ; otherwise it is difficult to explain why the same 
colour should he preferred in the trappings of the horses, the 
decorations of their carriages, as well as the articles of 
dress adorning their own persons. There was moreover a profu- 
sion of gold and jewels in everything in their equipage. 
Besides those in the carriages drawn by horses, there were 
others on gold-bedecked elephants ; others again in palan- 
quins of gold set with all kinds of precious stones. Altogether 
there went out of the city of Vesall twice 8 Ji,000 conveyances 
decked in pearl and gold, with all the wealth and splendour of 
kings (rajarddhiyc and samrddhiye). 

All this speaks of a people who were greatly prosperous 
and in affluent circumstances and it may be expected that 
they would be given to luxury and indolence. But this 
was not their character at the time that Buddha lived and 
preached among them. The Saiiiyutta Nikftya preserves a 
saying of the Exalted One : ** Look ye Bhikkhus here, how 
these Licchavis live sleeping with logs of wood as pillows, 
strenuous and diligent (appamattft), zealous and active 
(atapino) in archery. Aj&tasattu, Yedehiputto, the Maga- 
dhan King, can find no defect in them nor can he discover 
any cause of action (against them). Should the Licchavis, 
Oh Bhikkhus, in the time to come, become very delicate, 
tender and soft in their arms and legs, should they sleep in 
ease and comfort on cushions of the finest cotton up till the 
sun is up in the heavens, then the Magadhan king, Ajatasattu, 
Yedehiputto, will find defects and will discover cause of action." 
This testimony of the Buddha goes to show that the Licchavis 

‘ We have here followed the interpretation eiiggeBted by Senart of the 
yySjfuHa (vide Mahdvastu, note, p. 674) j this. meaning howorer is very donbtful. 

• Stdkyuita Nikaya, P. T. 8., Part 11, pp. 207-868. 
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were hardy aad active, ardent and strenuous in their mili- 
tary training so that their enemies could have no chance of 
getting them at a disadvantage. 

They wore fond of manly sports such as hunting. 
The Ai^uttara Kikftya narrates how a large number of 
Licchavi youths, armed with bows ready with the strings and 
set and surrounded by a pack of hounds, was roving about 
in tlie Mahsvana but finding the Buddha seated at the foot 
of a tree in the forest, threw away their bows and arrows 
and sending away the pack of hounds, sat by the Great 
Teacher, subdued by liis presence, silent and without a 
word, in a reverent attitude with the palms joined. A 
Licchavi of apparently advanced years, ^klabanama by name, 
who came to pay his respects to the Buddha, expressed his 
great wonder at the sight of the Licchavi youths, full of life 
and vivacity, notorious for their insolent and wanton conduct 
in the city, thus sitting silent and demure, in an attitude 
of reverence before the Great Teacher ; he pointed out the 
defects in their character, the defects that are found in 
yuuugmen of every country where the people are rich and 
powerful and of a high temperament. “ The Licchavi youths 
oh Lord ! ” goes on Mahunama, “ are rude and rough and what- 
ever presents are sent to the families, sugarcancs or plums, 
cakes, sweetmeats or preparations of sugar, these they plunder 
and eat up, throw dust at the htdies of good families, 
and girls of good families ; such youngmen are now' all silent 
and demure, are doing obeisance with joined palms to your- 
sclf, 0 Lord.’** Here we get an insight^ into the daily life 
of these young coekneys glorying within the walls of the 
city of Vais&ll. It shows that tlie young Vaisalians, though 
they indulged in- the pranks and peccadillos of youth, were 
aot so wild de to lose all sense of reverence or respect due to 

religious men. 


‘ iSgaitlwra NifcSya, F. 1 • S., Part III. p. 76. 
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“ In the Bttddh’s time the young Lioohavis of the city,” 
says Watters, “ were a free, wild, set, very handsome and full 
of life and Buddha compared them to the Gods in Indra’M 
Heaven. They dressed well, were good archers, and drora 
fast carriages, but they were wanton, insolent and utterly 
irreligious.’ ’* This is an exaggeration and was probably 
based on the Chine^ translations of such passages as the 
following from the Lalitavistara where some of the Tu$ita 
gods were pointing out the defects in the character of the 
Yaiddians. When their city was recommended by others 
among them as a suitable place of birth for the Bodhisattva, 
these Devaputtras in the Tu^ita heaven averred, “ Yai^ll is 
unfit. What is the reason ? Look here they do not speiik 
with propriety towards each other, there is no practice of 
religion among them, nor obedience to those in high or mid- 
dle position, nor to the old and the elders. Each one of them 
thinks, * I am a king and I am a king.* They do not accept 
the discipleship of anyone nor the religion of any one. 
Therefore is Yai^I unfit. Whatever might have been the 
opinions of these 'Sons pf Heaven* before the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva, they must have changed their opinions about the 
people of YaisftU who showed such remarkable veneration 
towards the Enlightened One and received such marked 
favours from him. Do we not often read of five hundred 
Licchavis visiting him at the Kutftgftra^lft surrounding him 
and doing obeisance to him ? 'J he only conclusion we can 
draw from the above account in the Lalitavistara is that the 
Licchavis were rather independent in character and would not 
easily accept a subordinate position to any one whether in 
politics or in religion or in ordinary daily life. 

Then again the statement that the Licchavis did not 
respect tiieir elders or were irreligious is in direct contra* 
diction of what the Buddha saSd about them to YassskSra, the 

* T. WatUn on Tuan Ohhftng. 

* MUaaiMUfa^ ad. E. Lafoiwui, Vol. 1. p. S!l> 
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iCagadhan minister : “ So long as they honour and esteem and 
revere and support the Vajjian elders, and hold it a point of 
duty to hearken to their words — so long as ho women or 
girls belonging to their olans are detained among them by 
force or abduction — so long may the Yaijians be ex- 

pected not to decline, but to prosper.” ' 

Theft was almost unknown among the Licchavis as a 
passage in the Yinaya Pitaka indicates.’’ 

Yaddha, a Licchavi, at the instigation of some dishonest 
Bhikkhus, had preferred a false charge of adultery against 
Dahha, a Mallian, but Yaddha afterwards made a clean breast 
of the whole ugly plot as soon as he saw the measure of 
his iniquity.’' 

The young Yajjians, of whose martial instincts and sports- 
manlike character we have got evidence above, appear to 
have been in the habit of training elephants. Among the 
Psalms of the Brethren (Therag&thS) we And one composed 
by \'a 3 jiputta, the son of a Licchavi Raja at YesSlI who 
became known among the followers of Buddha as the Yajjian’s 
son and who in his early life was engaged in training 
elephants.* . 

Besides being partial to these manly arts of war and 
sports,' the Licchavis were great lovers of fine arts too. 

The Licchavi young men went to distant countries for 
their education. We read of a Licchavi named 3Iah6li who 
went to Taxilft to learn Silpa or the arts and returned home 
after completing his education. It is said that he in his turn 
trained as many as five hundred Licchavis, who also, when 
educated, took up the same work and in this way education in 
arts spread far and wide among the Licchavis.* 

' Uialagmapf the Buddha. Part II, p. SU. 

* Viaaya Bd. hr H. OMenberg. Vol. IV, Bhikkunl-Vibhafcga SanRhMidna, 

I>p.226«n. 

’ Vinara mte, S.B.B., Ft. Ill, pp. IUm25. 

‘ Pialmi tf (h« Brvthna, Ttanalatad by Mrt. Rhys Davis, p. 10«. 

* Pansfaell '-Dbaasmapadan. (old ed.), p. 211. 
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Artisana such as tailors, goldsmiths ahd jewellers 
must have b^en very much in requisition at the city of 
Yaii^ to furbish the gay robes of seven thousand seven 
hundred and seven rS/os or nobles, bnd we can very well 
imagine what a great strain these artisans were put to in order 
to devise suits of dress and ornaments to ftt up the various 
coloured Licchavis, the blues, the reds, the yellows, the greens 
and the whites. 

The art of building also was much developed inVaisali; 
the sumptuous palaces of the Licchavis are spoken of in tho 
Lalitavistara.* They were equally enthusiastic in the build- 
ing of temples, shrines, and monasteries for the Bhikkhus 
and we are told that the Bhikkhus themselves superintended 
the erection of these buildings for the order. The Cullavagsa 
of the Yinaya Pitaka tells us also how when on one occasion 
the Enlightened One was staying at the peak-roofed hall in the 
MahSvana, '* the people were zealously engaged in putting up 
new buildings -for the use of the order), and as zealouslv 
provided with the requisite clothes, and food, and lodging, 
and medicine for the sick, nil such Bhikkhus as superintended 
their work.”* We are further told how a poor tailor of 
YaiStll intent on building a house for the Saiiigha raised 
the walls of such a house, b t, as the Cullavagga tells 
us, ** hy his want of experience the laying was out of line 
and tho wall fell down.” Then the poor tailor felt disturbed, 
grew angry and murmured thus : — These ^kyaputtiya 
Samapas exhort and teach those men who provide them with 
the requisite clothes, food, lodging, and medicine, and super- 
intend their buildings for them. But I am poor and no one 
exhorts or teaches mo or helps me in my building.”* This 
passage shows that some of the Bhikkhus them^lvos were 

> LalitevittMW, Chap. 3, p. 38. (Bibllo Indioa Sen'ea.) 

OMavagfa, VI. 6. Translated by Ors. Oarlds anil Oldenberg, S-B.lii > 
pp. isaiMi 

• Ibid, p. 190, 
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master builders who supervised the erection o£ houses for the 
Buddhist order, just as in the mediieval times in Europe we 
find th^onks excelling in many of the fine arts including 
painting, sculpture and architecture. The Licchavis of 
Vaid&ll had built many shrines or caityas inside and outside 
their great city and we have seen from the Hahfivastu passage 
quoted in the last chapter, with what great liberality and 
magnanimity they delivered over the best among them to 
Buddha and the Buddhist Church. That these caityas were 
beautiful and noble buildings where one might prefer to dwell 
as long as one liked, even to the end of the kalpa, appears 
from a passage in the Digha Nikaya where the Buddha while 
staying at the Cftpftla Caitya said about each of the caityas 
that it was charming and then suggested to Ananda that the 
Tath&gata m^ht be inclined to live there for a kalpa‘ or the 
remaining part of a kalpa, meaning perhaps that in such 
beautiful surroundings life would be pleasant and worth living. 

About the marriage rites of the Licchavis, it is said 
in the Tibetan books that there were rules restricting the 
marriage of all girls bom in Yai^li to that city alone. They 
state “ the people of Yai&ll bad made a law that a daughter 
born in the first district could marry only in the first dis- 
trict, not in the second or third ; that one born in the 
middle district could marry only in the first and second ; 
but that one bora in the last district could marry 
in any one of the three ; moreover, that no marriage was to 
be contracted outside Yaisfill.”* A ptssage in the Bhikkhuni 
VibhaAga Sanghftdidesa,’ indicates that a Licebavi who wanted 
to marry could ask the Corporation or the Licchavigana to 
wlect a suitable bride for him. 

They appear to have a high idea of female chastity ; 
violation of cb&tstity was a serious offence amongst them. 

I Buddhist 8«Usi, aB.I., Vol. Zl, p. 68. . 

* ^khill, i/ Ms BsMka, p. S8. 

■„ ' SssjhMMtss fl Vinuru WUkum, Ed. I>jr H. Oldenborg, Vol. 

‘V,p.a*B. 
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Buddha himself says that no women or girls belonging to 
their clans are detained among them by force or abduction.”' 
The Petavatthu AtthakathS gives a story of a Liochavi JBLaju 
named Ambasakkhara who was enamoured of the beauty of a 
married woman whose husband he engaged as an officer 
under him ; he wanted to gain her love but was foiled in his 
attempts.’’ 

The punishment for a woman who broke her marriage 
vow was very severe, the husinnd could with impunity even 
take away her life. But even an adulterous woman 
could save herself from the punishment by entering the 
congregation of nuns by getting the pabbajjs ordination as 
can be seen from the Bhikkhuni Vibhahga Sanghadisesa." 

A Licchavi w'ife committed adultery. The husband 
warned his wife many times but she heeded not. The 
Licchavi informed the Licehavigaua that his wife had com- 
mited adultery and ho was willing to kill her and that he asked 
the Gapa to select a suitable wife for him. When she heard that 
she would bo killed, she took her valuables, went to Savatthi 
and asked for Pabiwjja (ordination) from the Titthiyas, by 
whom, however, she was refused ; then she went to the Bhik- 
khunis who in a Ixidy also refused ; she then went to a 
Bhikkhuni, who was persuaded to give ordination to her and 
thus she was successful. The Licchavi went to Savatthi and 
saw his wife ordained, complained to the king Pasenadi of 
Kosala who asked him to show her wife. The Licchavi 
informed the king that she had become ji Bhikkhuni. Thu 
king said that as she had become a Bhikkhuni, no punishment 
could 1)e inflicted on her. 

After the occurrence of this event, an agitation was going 
on among the Licchavis who reported the matter to the 
Buddha who told the Bhikkhunis that they should not give 

• Buddhut 8utta§, 8. B. E., Yol. Xf, pp. 3^nd 4. « • N 1 

• PtIavaUh* Al^ialhS, SiiibaUwo Kd. Slmoii llewaviUrme'ii B«quMt Seiiv*. N». > 
pp. 164-166. 

• Vinaya Pitaka, by B. OldoobeiK, Vol. IV, pp. 226.228. 
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ordination to such a woman.' Thus we see that cases of 
adultery were tried by the Licchavigana. 

They used to kill animals on the Stli, Mth and luth day 
of the lunar months and eat their flesh.’ 

There are various methods prevalent among the Licchavis 
with regard to the disposal of the dead. Besides* * * cremation 
and burial in the earth, the custom of exposing the dead to 
be devoured by wild animals seems also to have Iwen in 
existence in VaisSll. When the Bodhisatta was at Vaisall, 
he is said to have observed a cemetery under a clump of trees 
and enquired alwut it from the llsis who explained that the 
corpses of men were exposed to Imj devoured by the birds and 
there they used to collect and pile up the white Iwnes of dead 
persons. They burnt corpses there and the bones w'ere 
preserved in heaps ; the corpses were hung from the trees by 
them ; there were others buried such as had been killed by 
their relativas fearing lest they should l)e born again while 
others were left upon the ground that they might go l)ack, if 
possible, to their former alwdes.* Dr. Vincent Smith says 
that it proves a belief that the ancient inhabitants of Vai&Il 
disposed of the dead “ sometimes by exposure, sometimes by 

cremation, and sometimes by burial. 

The Licchavis had various festivals, of which the Sabbarat- 
tivaro or Sabbaratticaro was the most important. At the 
Sabbaratticaro festival, songs were sung, trumpets, drums an 
other musical instruments were used. Hhon a 
took place at Vaidall, all the people used to enjoy it and there 

were dancing, singing and recitation.* 

BimatjACHaran Law 


* IMi tfcHinni VibhlSgu'SnARM*!''****" " Y’l- •'< 

* rifTivudSmi (Owcll ■n.l Soil). V- 

* Ronuuitio IjeRpnd uflifisky* Buddha, pp 

* Indikn Antiquuy, Vol. SXXIl. pp..*33 2®®* 

* 8a*yDttaNMy»,'Vol.<I, pp- 201-202. 

« Fiklmi of tiM Brethren, p- 03. 
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DEAN SWIFT AS A POET 

" Sir, you will never be a poet.” So Dryden is reported 
to have told Swift, and Swift's verse must not be taken too 
seriously. He did not take it very seriously himself. 

Have you seen a rocket fly ? 

You would swear it pierced the sky : 

It but reached the middle air, 

Bursting into pieces there ; 

Thousands sparkles falling down 
Light on many a coxcomb’s crown. 

See what mirth the sfiort creates : 

Singes hair, but breakes no pates. 

Thus should 1 attempt to climb, 

Treat you in a style sublime, 

Such a rocket is my Muse : 

Should I lofty numbers choose. 

Ere I reached Parnassus’ top, 

1 should burst and bursting drop.’' 

Or again 

But, 1 beg, suspend a while 
That same paltry, burlesque style ; 

Drop for once your constant rule, 

Turning ail to ridicule.” 

Swift was perfectly aware of his own limitations 

’’ The Dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 

His way of writing now iS past ; 

The town has got a better taste.” 
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The tendencies of men to overreach themselves is well 
described in these lines 


** Brutes find out where their talents lie : 

A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A founder’d horse will oft debate, 

Before lie tries a five-barr’d gate ; 

A dog by instinct turns aside, 

Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 

But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by Folly, combats Nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries. Forbear, 

With obstinacy fixes there ^ 

And, where bis genius least iuelines, 

Absurdly bends his whole designs.’* 

At verse Swift was extraordinarily facile, and much of 
his most scathing satire is to be found in his poems. These, 
however, have been unduly neglected. They are said to lie 
too coarse and repulsive for our day, and the worse the critic, 
the more coarse the verse will appear to be in many places. 
Here is a fair example, showing Swift’s mock-heroic verse 
rather than his coarseness : — 

The secret thou shah ne’er impart, 

Not to the nymph that keepi< thy heart ; 

(How would her virgin soul bemoan 
A crime to all her ecx unknown !) 

Nor whisper to the tattling reeds 
The blackest of all female deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks. 

Where Echo sits., and listening mocks ; 

Nor let the Zephyr’s treacherous gale 
Tliro.igli Cambridge wait the direful tale ; 

Nor to the chattering feather’d race 
Discover Celia’s foul disgrace. 

But, if you fail, my spectre dread. 
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Attending nightly round your bed — 
And yet I dare confide in you ; 

So' take my secret and adieu : 

Nor wonder how I lost my wits : 

Oh ! Celia, Celia, Celia sh - 


[JUNE 


The last line reminds us of Goldsmith’s remark : Sir, a 
well placed dash makes half the wit of our writers of modern 
humour.” Swift is full of dots and dashes. 

Of course, woman and her foibles is a very favourite topic 
with Swift. There is a tradition that he was a woman- 
hater. He is also reported to have 1)een unusually chivalrous 
towards w'omen. However that may be, in his verse Swift 
can bo a trenchant critic of the ways of women : — 

" Say, foolish females, bold and blind, 

Say, by what fatal turn of mind, 

Are you on vices most severe, 

Wherein yourselves have greatest share ? 

Thus every fool herself deludes ; 

The prudes condemn the alisent prudes : 

Mopsa, who stinks her spouse to death, 

. Accuses Chloe’s tainted breath ; 

Hiroina, rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure Phyllis for perfumes ; 

While crooked Cynthia, sneering, says. 

That Florimel wears iron stays ; 

Chloe, of eveiy coxcomb jealous, 

Admires how girls can talk with fellows 

And, full of indignation, frets 

That women should be such coquettes : 

Iris, for scandal most notorious, 

Cries, Lord, the world is so censorious ! 

And Rufa, with her combs of lead, 

Whispers that Sappho’s hair is red : 

Aura, whose tongue you hear a mile hence, 

Talks half a day in pnyse of silence ; 

And Sylvia, full of inward guilt. 

Calls Amoret an arrant jilt.” 
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This quotation is an example of Swift’s method of satire. 
It is quite general and presumably designed to improve the 
morals and manners of his time ; but as we read the verse, 
Swift leaves the impression that he had a great knack for 
verse and wrote because it amused him and because he believed 
he could write verse as well as any one else of his day: — 

Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lash'd the vice, but spared the name ; 

No individual could resent, 

yS here thousands e<}ua11y were meant ; 

His satire points at no defect, 

But what all mortals may correct ; 

For he abhorrM that senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they gibe : 
lie spared a hump or crooked nose, 

Whose owners set not up for beaux, 

True genuine duliiess moved his pity, 

Unless it offerM to be witty. 

Those who their ignorance coiifest, 

He ne’er offended with a jest ; 

But laugh’d to hear an idiot i|uuie 
A verse from Horace learii’d by rote.” 


What he preaches here, Swift did not always practise. 
In his later poems in [Kirticular ho lashes individuals by name. 
Conscious even at an early age that his work possessed the 
tlualities of permanence, he was origiitally chary of introduc- 
ing names into his verse : — 

“ For, should the vilest scribbler to the pit, 

Whom sin and want e’er furnish’d out a wit ; 

Whose name must not within my lines be shewn. 

Lest here it live, when |)erish’d with bis own.” 


But this principle later on was often departed from and 
find mentioned a number of dignitaries, usually political 
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or eoclesiastioal, whose names would long ago have perished 
had it not been for Swift. An exception must be made in the 
case of Sir Robert Walpole, one of Swift’s favourite butts 
under the designation of Sir Robert Brass. Swift, as a 
Tory, at a time when party passions ran high, could 
scarcely ‘ be expected to do justice to the great Whig and he 
wrote: — 


“ 1 knew a brazen minieter of stale, 

Who bore for twice ten years the piblie hate. 

In every mouth the question most in vogue 
Was, when will they turn out this odious rogue ? 
A juncture happen’d in his highest pride ; 

While he went robbing on, his master died.'’ 


One merit Swift in his humorous, contemptuous way 
does ascribe to Walpole. That student of human nature knew 
the value of the press to his government and made full use of 
the Whig writers of the day : — 


“A pamphlet in Sir Bob’s defence 
Will never fail to bring in pence : 
Nor be concerned about the sale. 
He pays his workmen on the nail.” 


For this reason English Literature at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century was warped. Men of letters were 
too much involved in politics and literature became the hand- 
maid of the politician. This accounts for some of the bitter- 
ness shown by authors to each other and distorted their 
judgment. Swift writes : — 


"Thns Steele, who own’d what others writ, 
And flonrisbed by imputed wit.” 
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The rival parties repaired to their respeotiye coffee-houses 
and proceeded to tear to shreds the work and reputation of 
their adversaries : — 

** And here a simile comes pat in ; 

Though chickens take a month to fatten, 

.The guests in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 

So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and praise, 

Thy labours, grown the critic’s prey, 

Are swallow’d o’er a dish of tea ; 

Gone to be never heard of more, 

Gone where the chickens went before.” 

A good deal might be written, on Swift’s similes. They 
form no inconsiderable part of his wit and skill. Incidentally 
they often go to sustain the charge of coarseness against him. 
Here is an example : — 

** So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum. 

Thus every \yoe^, in his kind, 

Is bit by him that comes behind.” 


Charaoteristio of his verse is Swift’s mock-heroic descrip- 
tion, verging on the ludicrous and always interesting. As 
parody it is delightful : — 

“ Now hardly here and there a hackncy-eoach 
Appearing, ehew’d the raddy morn’, approach. 

Now Betty from her master’s bed had flown, 

And softly stole to discompose her own ; 

The dip-shod 'prentice from his master’s door 
Had pared the dirt, and sprinkled round the door. 

U 
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Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dexterous sire. 

Prepared to eerub the entry and the stairs. 

The youth with broomy stumps began to. trace 
The kennel's edge^ where wheels had worn the place. 

The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep. 

Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney-sweep : 

Duns at his lordship’s gate began to meet ; 

And brickdust Moll bad scream’d through half the street. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees : 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 

And schoolboys lag with satchels in their hands.” 

Or take the closing lines of the Description of a City 
Shower ** 


Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go ; 

Filth of all hues and odour, seem to tell 

What street they sail’d from, by their sight and smell. 

They, as each torrent drives with rapid force, 

From Smithfield to St. Pulchre’s shape their course, 

And in huge confluence joined at Snowhill ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to Holborii bridge. 

Sweeping from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts, and blood 
Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all drench’d in mud. 

Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the flood.” 

Politicians, poets, priests, and women all at different 
times come under the lash of the satirist. Lawyers were also 
one of his pet abominations and he has referred to tliem in 
lines not unlike a parody of some of the poetry of Long- 
fellow : — 


” Now the aotive young attorneys 
Briskly travel on their journeys. 
Looking big as any giants, 

On the horses of their clients : 
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« * * * 

B»zen-hilted, lately barnish’d. 

And with harness-buckles furnish’d. 

* * * * 

And with* bridles fine and gay, 

Bridles borrow’d for a day, 

Bridles destined far to roam. 

Ah ! never, never to come home. 

* * * * 

And with ruffles to be shewn, 

Oambric ruffles not their own ; 

And with Holland shirts so white, 

Shirts becoming to the sight. 

Shirts bewrought with different letters, 

As belonging to their bettors. 

« * * * 

And with rings so very trim ; 

Lately taken out of lim 

And again he writes :~ 

I own the causes of mankind 
Sit light upon a lawyer’s mind : 

The clamours of ten thousand tongues 
Break not his rest, nor burst his lungs ; 

1 own, his conscience always free, 

(Provided he has got his fee,) 

Secure of constant (leace within, 

He knows no guilt, who knows no sin.” 

Here then we have in the verse of Swift an instrument 
terror and torture to his victims. Hatred is the key-note 
horn beginning to end and to anyone unacquainted with these 
cSusioDs their vitriolic bitterness is almost incredible. • Irony 
there is of a cutting kind. Swift regarded this as his peculiar 
discovery : — 

• 

'll^bathnot is no more my friend, 

^ho dares to irony pretend, 
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Whudi I WM born to introdaeot 
Rofiqed it firott nnd ohewid its nw.” 

Of malioe, despite the bitter tone, there is no trace. His 
recipe for that he expresses in a single couplet : — 

“ The most effeotnel my to balk 
Their malioe is— to let them talk.” 

What moved him to write was sham and pretence and 
injustice or tyranny wherever found. Then he poured forth 
the vials of his wrath in no uncertain manner, taking as the 
motto of his verse this couplet : — 

“ Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 

Be that my motto, and my fate ” ; 

or even two lines written in an early poem long before he Inid 
become famous or secured a hearing : — 

'* My hate, whose lash just Heaven has Ion;; decreed 
Shall on a day make sin and folly blewi.” 

J. H. Maxwki.i. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY 

{A Beply) 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s article on the Calcutta 
University published in the April number of the Modem 
Bemew contains a number of incorrect and exaggerated 
statements which are likely to create a wrong impression on 
the public mind and which, therefore, must be immediately 
contradicted in the interest of truth and fairness. I have no 
intention to dwell at length on the financial Issues raised there. 
But one thing may be mentioned. Professor Sarkar takes it 
upon himself to inform us that the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford were going to get additional financial assistance 
from the British Treasury only on the unpleasant condition 
of increased Government control over their administration. 
But this misgiving, I may point out, has been completely laid 
at rest by the Report of the Royal Commission. That Report, 
while urging the necessity of additional financial assistance, 
does not at all insist on additional control. But why go so 
far as Cambridge and Oxford ? Nearer home we have 
instances which do not support the doctrine that state 
assistance to a University must always be conditional on state 
control and interference. All the new and reformed 
Universities of India are almost entirely financed by the state, 
but the control exercised by it over their internal management 
is quite nominal and slight. This view will be entirely 
confirmed if we recall the attitude taken and opinions ex- 
pressed by the /Honodrahle Mr. Chintamoni and some other 
*®sponsible officials during the recent budget debates in the 
U. P. Council when attempts jt'ere made by some members of 
that jounoil to interfere in the internal administration and 
ntanagement of the University of Lucknow. The officials 
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ooncerned made it quite plain in their speeches that the 
University was^ endowed with the fullest possible autonomy 
and that, therefore, it would not be right for the Government 
or the Council to seek to interfere in its internal affairs, 
financial or otherwise. Besides, the Calcutta University 
has been 'exercising this valuable right of self-government 
for nearly a couple of decades now. And at last Professor 
Sarkar comes forward to tell us that this privilege must no 
longer be allowed to exist. I shall only content myself with 
the remark that the advocacy of such a course, specially at a 
time when we, in India, are persisting in our demands for the 
extension of the principle of self-government, can only be 
characterised as reactionary in the extreme. 

Let me now turn to the academic portions .of the learned 
Professor’s article. 1 must concede at once that it is very 
much to be desired that the Calcutta University took sufficient 
care to keep strictly within the limits of its financial resources. 
All the same, it is very difficult to accept the opinion exfiressed 
by our ardent reformer that the multiplication of teachers in 
that University is altogether needless and extravagant. I shall 
only take up one instance which he has himself cited, viz., 
that of a department where a single paper has been divided 
between two lecturers. According to Prof. Sarkar, such a 
division of work is diametrically opposed to the principles 
laid down by Sir Michael Sadler. But with all due deference 
to the authority of our distinguished Professor, I feci con- 
strained to say that such an interpretation of the Sadler 
Commission’s principles is fundamentally wrong. P'or, as the 
same Commission observes, the University teacher is nut a 
mere teacher, but must also be a researcher, an eager enquirer 
after truth, who must seek to get at his knowledge firat-hand. 
Accordingly, the Commission holds that the University teacher 
must be provided with a reasonable amount of leisure, and not 
handicapped by too much teaching work. Bence it would lie 
very difficult to justify the remark that the University 
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teachers have not had sufficient teaching work to do. Apart, 
however, from considerations of research, even from the 
narrow standpoint of efficient teaching, I can assert without 
any fear of contradiction that the instruction provided by the 
much abused University teachers is of a distinctly better type 
than what was available under the old system even in the 
Fretnier College of Bengal, where I had the privilege of 
studying for a number of years. And this is quite natural. 
Kor, in these days of rapid and many-sided extensions of 
knowledge, it is simply impossible for one single man to 
acquire a sound, comprehensive and up-to-date knowledge of 
a subject, or even a broad division of a subject. Such sound 
and thorough knowledge ctvn be acquired only if everyone 
confines himself to a comparatively narrow and limited field. 

My point will l)e sufficiently clear from a comparison of 
some of the results of the old system with those of the new. 
There are many first Class M.A.*s and F. U.S.’s produced under 
the good old system who have been long associated with the 
profession of teaching. And yet we would look in vain for 
even a dozen scholars of the old type who have made any 
substantial contribution to our stock of knowledge. On the 
other hand, inspite of “ the rapid multiplication of 1st Class 
M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s created by an examination not of the right 
standard,” the Calcutta University has sent out a steady 
succession of young and brilliant scholars who can hold their 
own in any seat of learning in the world. 

I would next examine the rather hasty judgment which 
Professor Sarkar passes upon the examinations of the Calcutta 
University. He does not in the least add to his great reputa- 
tion for patient and scholarly research by trying to mislead 
the public by giving a wrong and partial analysis of the 
methods and procedure followed or by drawing equally wrong 
conclusions from it! I would only mention a few relevant 
points which our learned Professor finds it quite necessary for 
^ purpose to omit. In the first place, so far as my information 
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goes, the system of " sham examinations '* where the teachers 
exercise a predominating influence is not a monopoly of the 
Calcutta University, but is also prevalent on a much larger 
scale in most of the Western Universities. Hence, even if 
that system is really defective, the Calcutta University has 
only borrowed that defect from the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford about which we hear so much from the pen of 
Professor Sarkar. In the second place, there is a standing 
rule almost invariably observed by the Calcutta University 
of associating an external examiner of outstanding position 
along with an internal examiner for every paper that is offered 
for the Id.A. examination. A well-informed critic of the 
Calcutta University like Prof. Jadunath Sarkar must surely be 
aware of that rule and still he finds it rather convenient to 
omit the slightest reference to it. And yet again, Professor 
Sarkar tries to prove from the single fact of a large number 
of passes and first classes that the degrees of the Calcutta 
University do not deserve to be given much credit. But 
r would like to remind Prof. Sarkar that while in his 
days, scarcely a dozen candidates offered themselves for the 
M.A. examination in any particular subject, the corresponding 
number in these days was to be counted by the hundred. 
Hence, it is no great wonder that the number of first classes in 
recent years should of necessity have been much greater than 
in the good old days which Professor Sarkar appears very fnnd 
of recalling many a time for us. 

But our veteran scholar and unsparing, critic surpasses 
even himself when he comes to toll us of his own valuation of 
the P.B.S.’8 and Ph.U.’s of the Calcutta University. I need 
only mention a few specific cases. Here is a list of the 
Calcutta P. B. S.’s from 1910 (new regime) onwards and of » 
few Ph.D.’s and D.Sc.*b selected at random : — 

P. R. 8. 

1910— Bagchi, Haridas 1911—1^7* Maniaathanath 

„ — Saikar, Anakoleliaiidn Swigupte, Bemeodiakanitf 
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1911— Majamdar, Sarendranath 1915— Mukherjee, Radkakamal 

19H— Majumdar, Rameshehandra „ Law, Nareudrauath 

1918— De, Bimanbehari „ Banerjee, Sudhansukamar 

„ Mukherjee^ Girindralal 1916— Datt, Kasiklal 

„ Banerjee, Gauranganath „ Ghosh, Brajendranath 

1914— Mukherjee, Bhujangabhusan „ Chatterjee, Sunitikumar 

„ Ganguli, Surendramohan 


Later Years : — 

Mukherjee, Jnanundranath Dey, Susilkumar 


Ph.D (ne/v rigime) 

Mukherjee, Radhakumud 
Majumdar, ilamesiiehatidra 
Mukherjee, Radliakamal 
Ghosh, Jnanchaudra 


D.Sc. {new regime) 

Ghosh, Jnanchandra 
Saha, Meghnad 
Banerjee, Sudhansukumar 
Dhar, Nilratan 
Diiti, Rasiklal 


The number of P. R. S.’s in the list is 20. Most of these 
scholars are comparatively young still, there are at least a 
dozen names that are honourably mentioned for genuine first- 
class scholarship even beyond the boundaries of the particular 
<u<>vl em ic exchange where Professor Sarkar appears to lie one 
of the very few monopolistic or seini-inonopolistic dealers. 
Again, each of the eight scholars included in the Doctors 
list has established a reputation which has spread itself far 
beyond the boundaries of Professor Sarkar’s academic exchange 
and in some cases has even penetrated into continental Europe. 
Besides, Professor Sarkar can easily find out for himself that 
mahy of the P. R. S.’s and all the Doctors except one, mz., 
br. Meghnad Saha, are at present occupying very responsible 
academic positions outside the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
bniversity. These scholars have won the laurels in the free 
and fair contest of universal scholarship. Are we still to be 
^ that « the inflated Pirst Class M.A.’s , and Ph.p.’s of 
^cutt,* have sunk to the same value (or level ?) in the 
®®'‘demio exchange of India as the inflated kronen of the 
16 
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Austrian currency has done in the monetary exchange of 
the world ” ? * That is very likely to be true in an exchange 
where Professor Jadunath Sarkar happens to be a sort of 
more or less a monopolist dealer. But in the wider exchange 
of universal scholarship where there is really fair and open 
competition, the academic products with the Calcutta trade- 
mark have already come to be highly appreciated as thoroughly 
genuine in character. 


Hirrndaalal Dbt 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

Second Book 
CHAFrER I 

At the same lime as Eaghubhai was sleeping off the 
fatigue after Kamkisandasji’s ready justice, Hakumatraiji 
was smoking the hookah in Surat and was unconsciously strok- 
ing his white moustache. He was blowing rings and clouds of 
fragrant smoke around him with all the enjoyment of an expert 
connoisseur. A superficial oliserver might have taken the 
old Eaiji for a deep thinker. But those who knew him were 
quite sure that his brain eapacity was not equal to any depth 
of thought^ nor had he troubled himself often about the 
processes of pure reason. Some minutes later he put aside 
the hookah and opening his small wallet licgan to prepare pan 
and tobacco for chewing. 

“ Well, what are you about, now ? ” cried Mistress 
Mi^htkor entering the room, *' I told you often enough,— my 
jaw even aches with the telling — but you were always for ‘poor 
Nilkanth’ and ‘dear Nilkanth.’ And now you reap the conse- 
quences. You have invited trouble yourself, so don’t blame 
me. Grin and bear this extra burden. As if you btul not 
enough burden of your own.” 

Old Eaiji quickly shook his huge head, he Inul known 
&nd had endured his wife’s temper and tongue for years. 
He put a wad of pan into his mouth and asked, ” Has Bachu 
gone to fetch thpm ?” 

“ Oh yes, certainly ! Provide for all poor relations you 

hunt out of a dungheap. ^ wife hjis yet to Iw found for 
®*chT; and poor Eiki hardly knows if she would ever be 
Carried and here are your new relations I” 
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** My dear, I am a bit tired of your sharp tongue. Why 
do you assume that Ounavanti shall prove a burden?” 

Oh dear, no I No burden at all ! Of course she will 
be a blessing in the house I I can see all that 1 

Old Baiji smiled faintly. 

“ But here is a carriage. Here they are at last.” 

The carriage stopped at the door, Bachu jumped out and 
shouted for the servant. *' Welcome, dear aunt,” he cried 
going up to her. With heavy heart and eyes blinded with 
tears Gunavanti bad come back after many years to the 
ancestral home of her kuslmnd. But the Lord of her love 
and her home, with whom she had set out on life’s pilgrimage,— 
him she had left behind and had come liack alone to Ihj 
dependent upon her husband’s old brother in the dark days 
of her widowhood. With streaming eyes and bent head she 
glided into the house. 

The old Haiji got up. He had scarce the courage to welcome 

the widow of his younger brother. His old heart, hardeix'd 

by experience, was wrung at the remembrance of the pi-e- 

mature decease of his favourite younger brother. A few big 

tears flowed down his wrinkled cheeks. A smile of welconie 

* 

was on his face but the comers of his mouth were turned down 
by the force of his grief, which he was trying hard to 
control. 

Jagat entered immediately after his mother. Old llaiji 
called the boy to his side. The voice of the old man was 
shaking with unshed tears. 

‘‘ Well, my boy ? J)o you remember me, Jagat ? ” 

Jagat's recollection of the old uncle was rather vague- 

But he had heard about this uncle from Nilkanthrai and 
Gunavanti, and had grown to hold him in such awe that he 
was quite terrified at being addressed in this way by the old 
man ; he stood half shy, half ii\ fear. 

Old Baiji drew him by the hand towards hirasell an 
patted the boy’s head. 
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“May you live long, my child, and may you add lustre 
to the name you inherit. Now go inside and liave a wash and 
change.” 

The old man wiped- his eyes and sought consolation in his 

hookah. 

m 

Jagat went in. Auntie Mahakor was bustling about 
loudly in the kitchen. 

“ So this is your boy ! Good.” 

For a long while the mother and son sat there in 
silence. What could the new arrivals say ? They remained 
sitting where they were. Nobody showed them their room, 
none bade them welcome. Poor Gunavanti’s heart was break- 
ing ; she felt she was not at all widcomo to Maliakor. But 
where else could she have gone. There was no other relation 
of hers on earth. 

Bachu* — Gunavantrai — came in. 

“ But, aunt, how long will you sit here like this, come 
upstairs with me. Como along, friend Jagat, do look 
alive, you look quite done up,” with these cheering words he 
led Jagat upstairs. Bachu was iihont sixteen years old and 
a spoilt child, but he was frank and open-hearted allxit a 
little lacking in wisdom. He never could agree with his 
mother, and ho had a wholcsomi'. dread of thu father. But 
old Baiji was so easy-going that there w'ere not many occa- 
sions when this dread w'as actually experienced by his son. 

They went upstairs and Bachu hustled alx>ut arranging 
their boxes; and he fixed up a few pegs for their clothes. 

“ Auntie, let me give you some good advice. Don’t you 
speak too much to mother. If you w’ant anything, ask me. 
Mother only gets wild.” 

Gunayanti, did not reply, but jicknowledged Bachu’s 
goodness with a smile of gratitude. 

” Bachu, I will now put Jagat under your care. You see 
he must be feeling very strange and awkwrard here.” 


^ ** Bftiohii *' WM tho p6t nmiiB mod at home. 
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Ob, don’t you worry ! He will get along rery well in 
a couple of days. You shall see the change yourself. Gome 
along, youngster.” Bachu had learnt from his schoolmates 
to assume a lordly air of patronage, and he delighted to show 
it off at every opportunity. 

Badhu ! In what form are you at present ? ” 

** What form ! I have been kept hack in the sixth.” 

“ English ? ” 

” Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Bachu, ” who the devil can get up 
so high I It’s lucky I managed so far.” 

“ But why ? My Jngat reads in a higher form than you.” 

“ But how could I help it ! Dash it — I cannot pass the 
examinations,” Bachu defended himself in an injured tone. 

** Perhaps you do not read enough.” 

” No, auntie, I do read. But,” added he in a low whisper, 
I am always unlucky. Father does not speak up to the 
teacher. And in every examination ray seat is exactly in 
front of the teacher’s table, so the others can pass by unfair 
means, whilst I dare not even whisper to my neighbour. 

Gunavanti could hardly suppress a smile even in her 
grief. But the conversation was interrupted by a loud sum- 
mons from the kitchen below. 

” Bachu, Bachu, what are you all doing up there ? Can’t 
you come down ? Dinner will be getting cold.” 

• « « « * 

At about four that afternoon Bachu and Jagat were talk- 
ing and Gunavanti was downstairs with Mahakor. A whistle 
sounded from below the back window. Bachu got up imme- 
diately and answered the whistle. 

” Come up, Uaman. My cousin has come.” 

A youth pattered up the stairs. His well-greased curls 
wdre dangling over his forehead from underneath a cap worn 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. Impudence was i)l!iinly 
visible in his looks. He was wearing a threadbare ve.st and 
ooot^ which had once been fashionable, and a fine muslin 
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worn stylishly according to the latest mode. On his feet were 
an old pak of “ pumps” which had long lost all their shine. 
The wearer was harely sixteen and such swank, such fashion 
and such traits as were evident on his very face indicated a 
character such as no experienced teacher would like to see 
in a youth of that age. Jagat was quite staggered. 

“Who this chappie?” asked he in fluent “English,” 
pointing at Jagat. 

“ But, Baman, he reads in the third form.” 

“Who ? This bloke ?”— a look of supreme contempt 
accompanied this. 

Jagat at first did not know what to say. He quietly 
inquired : “ What are you studying.” 

“ Ha-haJ Your humble servant is in the first. Educa- 
tion spells stagnation 'now-a-days,” asserted Bamanlal in 
self-defence. 

Jagat found such manners, such language and finally the 
cigarette, W’hich Raman took out, very strange and so utterly 
against all he had learnt from Gunnvanti that he merely sat 
still and listened. After a while Bachu and Raman went 
out for a stroll. 

Bamanlal was the heir-apparent of a millionaire and was 
quite up-to-date in all matters befitting a man about town. 

* • * • « 

Time passed thus. Gunavanti little by little won over 
oven her sister-in-law. Before two months had passed she had 
assumed all the burden of managing the house. Old Raiji 
saw cleanliness, order and a certain quiet dignity appearing in 
the house and saw in it the silent influence of Gunavanti. 
The children loved her even more than their own mother, 
^agat also got more *nd more at home. Dull-headed Bachu 
got very proud of his “ little brother's ” cleverness and in 
admiring his learning he tended to neglect his own. But he 
a^as constantly striving to serve Jagat with the fidelity of a 
-ftaman had condescended to come down from his 
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.** fii^onable heights ” and to glance at Jagat. But more often 
he looked dovrn with superior scorp upon Jagat and called 
him “a little girl ” to express his opinion ' about his lack of 
taste and •fashion. 

Jagat grew and flourished both in body and in mind. 
The well<mannered, clever, hard-working and idealistic Jagat 
won praises from every one. But he went his own way 
without being spoilt by them. Sometimes he sank in melan- 
choly ; Tanman’s face rose up before his mind and he felt that 
his life lacked some thing. At such times he retired into a 
corner and shed tears, he knew not why. And then he would 
resume his studies in the hope of working hard to make his 
life of some worth and winning Tanman at last. Ounavanti’s 
maternal heart rejoiced to see her son. ^ 

But there was one subject which ‘neither mother nor son 
'could freely discuss with the other. Gunavanti had warned 
him never to mention to anyone why they had suddenly to leave 
Baghubbai's shelter. As Jagat grew older, he began to have 
some faint inkling of the ^ truth, but w'hcnever he asked her 
abopt it, Gunavanti became evasive. He was sore perplexed 
ove^ the matter and began to look upon Baghubhai as his 
mortal enemy. 

Two or three years later the Angel of Death descended 
upon Baiji’s house. The first to go was the sickly sister of 
Baohu. Then came the turn of auntie Mahakor, frightened 
and terrified on the brink of the unknown ; and she went 

I 

without any one wishing her to have remained a little longer. 
Two years later old Baiji also went to Heaven, loved and 
honoured to the last, as he had always been throughout his 
long life. All restraints being removed. Mr. Bachu Ixidc 
adieu to the worship of Samsvati after reaching the giddy 
heights of the third English form. He always maintained 
with just pride that it was not at all necessary to have two 
brothbrs educated iu one family. He made the noble resolve to 
offer his whole life to the grand task of looking after bis patch 
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of aiicGiStral land. Old llaiji had kept a carriaj^c but his son 
sold it off, but with the ercditahlo object not to brin<» his city ' 
to shame, he kept an ekka *— about the size of a bij? Uasin— and a 
hullook— the size of a big- goat. In this magnificent chariot ho 
used to drive out through the “ bazar ” in the Fort, adorned with 
a couple of small shops, or otherwise he went out to take air 
in the dreary treeless waste known as the “ Queen’s Gartlens ” 
or at the farthest ho reached the limit of the empty bungalow s 
of the civil lines, and in these enjoyments, he thought, con- 
sistiHl the highrjst that life could offer. Such is indeed the view- 
point of the average citizen of Surat. 

Varisians hold that theni is nothing to be seen outside 
Paris. Surat is the b<>autiful Faris of Gujarat and Mr. Bachu 
was a typical Surati : hence no wond<'r that he too thought 
likewise. 


(’U.\P’rKR 11 
Akotiier Interval 

Days flew' fast in this inam\er. Six years had pjist since 
Jagathad come to stay with his uncle. The little Jagat of those 
days was now' an undergra<luate in a Coll<?ge at Bombay. The 
holidays had l»egun and Jagat was to come home to Surat. 
Bachii was at the railway station to receive him. 

“ Well, brother, how are you r ” 

“ Quite well. .\nd is mother (juite well ? ’ 

“ Yes, quite.” 

Collecting the luggage both went along and stopped at 
the door of si second chvss. • 


16 


Surat. 


- A small wiunlon box ui»on two whopls. 
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'* Hallo, Jagat, dear ? ” exclaimed Ramanlal, shakin» 
his hand in the most approved style. “ Bachu, my darling, how- 
are you ” ; the “ darling ” showed that ho had friends amoiiir 
the Bombay “ smart set.” “ Hale and hearty, eh ! ” 

Mr. Ramanlal was doing some business in Bom1)ay. AVIiat. 
that business was no one knew. But people believed that ho 
dealt only with millions, and his airs also supported that 
belief. 

“ I am going to Dumas.' The old governor is there and 
1 am going there for a month’s rest.” 

“ Very well, but how long do you stay here ? ” 

” A couple of days at most. Your town is a jolly little 
hole. It is too slow for me. But Jagat and Bachu, old 
chaps I You too come along, lK>th of you. Theold’uii will 
indeed be glad. He is specially gone on you, .lagat.” 

“ But I Avon’t come. I come home after these inoiitlis 
and do not want to be out wandering again.” 

" You are indeed a deuced stay-at-home little chicken. 
But come along, my carriage is here and I will roach you 
home.” 

They reached home in a fow minutes. 

“ Auntie, here is your little chickie. But I w'ill Aviiisk 
him off this time to Dumas,” Raman said to (runamnti, 
“ the old ’un would he feeling a bit lonely and he will bi* just 
the companion for that ancient felloAv.” 

Ramanlal used to forget in the pressure of his busino.ss thiit 
the old gentleman Avas his father ,and deserved soinewhal moro 
respectful epithets. 

“ Very Avell, I will consider your proposal. You will lit* 
back in the afternoon.” 

The mother and son embraced each other and talked loiisr 
and lovingly. In the afternoon 'Rathhnlal presented himself. 
He scarce left off any whim without ' getting aUl he euuW 
out of it. 

* A aniall HcasiMo villagn Und healih-rpRori nlfoutr six milos from Surat. 
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“ No, auntie ; you must send him along. Bachu has his 
rents to collect, hut what is Jagat going to do at home ? Our 
|)eople have always Iwen lifeless and wanting in energy.” 

“ But I do not prevent him. He might certainly go for a 
fortnight. Yes, Jagat, do go. You will get a good change.” 

Raman had succeeded at last, .lagat did agree to go to 
Dumas. The night before the departim^ mother and son 
sat together in conversation. 

“Mummydear, may I ask you something Iwfore I go 
away ? You won’t l)e angry ? ” 

“ What is it ? ” asked Gunavanli with a smile. 

‘‘ Your health seems to l)e worse than ever of late. Why 
are you so careless about that r ” 

” Not at all mv child, It is onlv vour fanev.” 

“ No, it’s no fancy of mine ? You ar^^ as pale as a sheet. 
Aiid just look at your face, you look <iuite old.” 

“But what of that y It is iny time now. You are now 
grown u]). If I could only wt lcome home your wib; T would 
di(! happy.” 

“ You should not talk of death just yet. You have 
got to live foi- years yet,” .Tagat replied hurriedly. 

(lunavanti was daily getting more and more anxious to 
gi:t a wife for her son. But whenever she talked alxail this 
.lagat felt in his heart as if it wore, being rent in twain. He 
foU utterly lost and in his ears the old words re-echoed, 
“Xluinmy, you and I.” 

(To be eoiiHnnefl) 

Kax.viy.vi..vi, M. Ali'xsHr 
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MITES FROM MANY 
I 

( Beauty ami Love. ) 

( 1 ) 

Folly the world in lieauty paints, 

But God is hidden away : 

In cxistenee’ every speck 
llis beauty’s above si!»ht and say. {Silliaua.) 


( 2 ) 

What can truly beauty test ? 

The power to please the lovcxl one best. ( KfiUthm. i 

( 3 ) 

Por tby ))eauty, O World-Mother, 

All great poets, 

Brahmii ' and the rest, 

Lalx)ur, thro’ unending time. 

In search of simile 

To suit 'I'hee be.st. {Bauhtmehurya.) 

(0 

"When love’.s between, 

Comes joy unseen. 

Love knows nor near nor far. 

In silent darkness shines a star. (After Bharnhlinli-) 

* Tho ArvhanKol of rreatiuii. 
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( 5 ) 

Friend to friend a treasure is, 

Doiny: nsvught, a soother is. { Jilmeobhiili.) 

( 0 ) 

Hoar thou cloud, pour down rain, 

Let Haines of thunder hum ; 

He recks not fair or foul, 

Ijch him his lace hut love-wai’d turn. — (Anonymous 

- StninkrU.) 


(7) 

Should Fate condemn this faithful heart 
To clioo.se my lovi* or choose her alwent self ; 

Her absent self T'll hold move dear ; 

Present, she’s tlie world to me; 

Absent, hy her the work! is tilled. ( Anonymous — 

Stoii/krif.) 


MoilIXniOll.VN CU.VTTBIMI 
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“VERY YOUNG” 

For sometime past a friend has been urging me to “write 
something for the Calcuttu Jtecinw. I have told my friend, 
“ I have nothing to write about.” Ity friend’s wife suggests 
“something humorous.” But who can have any sense of 
humour with the thermometer at in our eiudosed nurih 
verandah ? From the thermometer my ey<^ w'aiiders to the 
glories of the searlet-oraiige hlaz<! of th<? gold-mohur trees 
lining the road outside, our Via llegia — and I think, “wtdl, 
there is something to live for, even if it m a perspiring life.” 
I remem])er also the drooping gold of some tre«‘s I .sew 
yesterday in the pretty park on Ititehie Uoiul. They looked 
just like the laburnum at home, but 1 am told thi‘,v art* 
Ca.ssia fistula. TImmi (me fakes comfort from the large rain 
trees nowill blossom, the mango trees ; t(‘ak, and hen' and there, 
a mahogany tree. .Vliovi* all, we in Ihiligunj can boast of 
palms. From our eyrie avo look out on a .sea of pal ins- - 
sometimes stirred by gentle zephyrs, sometimes shaken 
roughly by ruder winds, which makes tluA (dd and dry 
leaves rustle and moan, as if asking to lie allowed to die and 
drop off in peace. I. love to watidi the tall gr(*en spike 
rising from each palm tree; to see it gradually unfurl, day by 
day, in its delicate, shining green, till it waves free, another 
perfect leaf. Kememliering our beautiful tree-friend.s, stand- 
ing day and night around us; thinking of the hours spent on 
the terrace looking into the .scented darkne.ss of the night- 
night gleaming with diamond stars ; thinking too of other 
nights, brilliantly moon-lit; fi^om some psychological IVitlioiil, 
or Within, come the words of an' old (Ireek poet, “ that is he.st 
which lielh nearest.” And I make up my vagrant niin'l 
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write about the house I liv« in * Ov 




h'lTUfo <if Biolo^ifal Luburaiovip^. 

turns easily from anythinir lo anylliinjr. So one turns 
easily, if relucfciiitly, from the irhimour of memories of the 
moon-bathed terrace, to the mauic of Science in the 
verandah of the Histoloftical balwiratorv. This verandah holds 


I'liiiit-ll iMtulojriVal l^nboriitury. 
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all sorts of al^ological mysteries. At least, they arc 
mysteries to lue ; hut, I suppose, open secrets to the presiding 
Genii of the place. Here may he seen the Univeraity 
Professor of Botany, with enthusiastic students, poring over 
horrid-looking green messes— and thesis they call “ algae- 
cfiltitres ! ” I go on hurriedly into the microscope and micro- 
tome rooms, and adtnire everything, as 1 am evidently 



Loctnre Room. 


expected to do. En pfmaHf, when told how pleased the 
Professor and Students are with their heautiful instruments, 
which enable them to do work of firat quality, my mind 
turns to the “ Su])er-man,” whose broad outlook and far vien 
make it possible for these young men of Bengal to l)c trained 
in work so important to their mother-land. I go down next to 
the first floor, where are the Physiological and Zoologiod 
lahoratorie.s, and the Zoological Tjccturc llooni. Ihmn 
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aijatii, to the ground floor, which has its lecture room in the 
centre, with the Herbarium to the south. On the east o£ the 



M i<*r« if • III n • I jM In irat • »ry. 

h>ctur<‘. room is the Bio-cliemical laboratory, from whence at 
tini(‘s issue almminable odours of ILS. On the west is the 
Afycoloi^ical laboratory — this Iasi Avas tlu? scene of Professor 
liars labours -sliared in thi‘ liin-eluMnieal laboratory by the 

Uuiveraitv Professor of Polauv, AVe. move on fromi the 

» • > 
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ground floor lecture room, out to the narrow yerandah, and 
under the pillared portico. Hero I stop for a few words with 
“ Boodhoo” ohapraaai ! He tells me how very unhealthy the 
place used to he before the liara Saheh had the juiigh; 
cleared. He says, Sab jangal tha, husoor, atir hahuf mup 
tha. He also tells me a funny story of how servants could 
never leave their shoes alraut, because the gUUtr-loy used 
to carry them off ! I discover later, that long l)efove Sepleni- 
iMjr 1917, the University Professor-elect of Botany, used to 
visit “ Chamlia,” the old name for this building, eonstaiitl.v. 
and spend many hours in the ]>lnnning and supervision of 
the rapairs to the buildings ; and the arranging fur the water 
supply, of all of which he was placed in charge. And this 
was during months of strenuous ln1x)ur as llegistrar, and was 
continued for the whole of “four months’ leavt!,” during tin* 
months of »Iune to Sepicml)er, 191S. 

In an old book we read, “ AVhero there is no vision, tin* 
people perish.” 

Many ye<*irs ago Charles Dickens wrote Jif “the diviut* 
faculty of imagination.” IVithiii the last t«Mi to twelve years, 
the investigations of the New Nancy School of lledieiiie 
show tin? pedagogic as well as psycho-th(‘rapeuti(‘ value 
of the imagination. It is now considered a most im- 
portant item in our mental e(|uipment. t^uite a few years 
ago 11. (r. IV'clls wrote: “ fomsight dies when the imagina- 
tion sluml)ers.” The conte.xt shows that “ foresight” heiv 
means a larger vision. 

Mr. Khuda Biikhsh, in his Whip and Scorpion article i" 
the May number of tlie CalcnUn Itenni', writing <>1 
Asulosh Mookerjee, says, “ Who would dare condemn (••<* 
apirit which has called the Po.st-graduatu dei)artmeni i»ln 
being, or has prompted its e.Ktension ?” Jfurther on, lli"- 
Khuda Bukhsh says of the Post-graduate Course : “It is still 
young, very young.” Before reading Mr. Khuda BnU'sh** 
article, I had already begun one for the Cal<nilta 
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which, as fav a« it is written, I shall leave unchan^^od. But 
1 think it will come very optopos after Mr. Khuda Bukhsh’s 
iilo(iu.ent defence of the Post-Graduate Course. I am sure 
this outpost of the , Univeisity ColloGe of Seienc <5 is not 
known ns it ouGht to he. AVe have had some photoGraphs 
taken of our interior.s, and exteriors, which will Give' an idea 
of the work done. We are, as Mr. Khuda Bukhsh says, “very 
youiiG.” lh»t how w«) have Grown in the lour years of our 
(‘xistence I M' lien I arrived here in Dceemher of last year, 

1 had a G*‘*^phic history of our hr^GiiniinGs from Professor 
iJ. N. Bal. lie had ajiplied for the post of Cniv»‘rsity Assistant 
Professor of Botany, and was told to “ just "o to Chomint, 
,md see Dr. Bruhl.” He s«‘t out to find “ Chamlia,” and 
after a lonG journey from town, and much expostulation with 
a reluctant yhari-wolloh, he arrivi'd at— “a juiiGle !” 
Profcssoi Bal said he could not believe this junGle sheltered 
ii Kuropean 1 But, beiuG an enterprisiiiG youiiG man, he 
entered throuGh a dilapidated Gnte, interviewed a “ ” 

Dnrwan, and was finally taken upstairs fo Dr. Briihl. 

This was the first meetiiiG of the two men who were to 
work shoulder to shoulder for the next four years, and do all 
the spade work, literally sptnh' work, for the Botanical 
Department of the University ColleGe of Science. Pirst, the 
histiwic “juuGlc” had to he eleareil — the Gvoumls ])lanned and 
laid out, the buildings ]mt into repair and made hahitahle — 
the hahoratorie.s planned and equipped. This work takes a 
few lines in telling, hut it t<M)k four years in (loiity ami then* 
is still very much to do. It only funds were forthcoiniiiG! 
I am a hopelessly unscientific person, ami it is not tor me to 
write of the scientific value of the work done here, hut I may 


mention that both Professor Bal am! Dr. Briihl have ahvays 
laid Great stress on the desirability of assoeiating advaneed 
students with themselves in their research work. 'Ihus, 
Professor Bal Ixas written several valuahle pap(*rs, of gicat 
ira]K)rtance, on Alyctilugieal suhj<*c(s, parth in 
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conjunction with ilesenrch Students, and Dr. Driihl has had 
the valuahlo aud ungrudging sissisUuce ol‘ one of his Senior 
Students, ]Mr. Kaiipada Biswas, in working on tlie algao of 
Bengal liJterteds — as well Jis the algal i’Jora of Bengal pomls, 
Jhils, i‘ivers,and roads. Another senior student, Mr. Atulehaiulra 



IMiuit*rii}‘stul(i^k‘:il IjaliorutiiiT . 


Datta, is collaborating with Dr. Briilil on a rescan-h itiln 
the distribution of potash in the tissues of Iho Wati'r l*esl. 
This is part of a research into the physiology of this scourge 
of Bengal water-ways ! I uiHhwstand that pipers on these 
subjects are either in the preas, or will he puhlished 
shortly. Since Dr. Briihl and Professor Bal began work hen', 
we hsive been reinforced by Dr. Agharkar, the (Ihose Prolessor 
of Botany with special reference to agrieultun! — and (|uii« 
recently, by Prof(?ssor (ianguli. Professor of Agricnltim'. 
After the death of the Kev. Father fififont, S.J., C.l.h-j ^ 
have more than once heard Dr. Briihl described as the “ .t<ilh(a 
of Science in Bengal.” If he is so, I am quite sure he has a 
number of lusty sons 1 

For all I have heard of the First Days at So, Hallyg'"'^ 
Circular Bead, 1 am mostly indebted to Professor Hal; 
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our V.C. is tho most saliont li^unj in litjugal, Imt I! doulit if 
even his brilliant cjxpacity could extort much speecrh tiom his 
University Professor of IJoljiuy unless aided hy a corkscu-cw ! 
The photograph of the exterior of fJw liiolo^ivid Ulm-aturv 



Hiiili'! I'al Lalmr.itiii'ii's -I'liiviTsit v (’o' 


shows verv well what I. call Professor naPs Kolia Baqan — 
This was, Professor Hal tells me, begun and carried on hy 
Dr. Brtihl and hiiiiselC for botanical purposes, much to the 
delight of the monkeys, who then infested the place, and 
iniule oir with the first fruit. Hut now the monkeys seem to 
have trekked to fn'sh fields and ])astures new. 

The jackals and civet-cats seem to enjoy the invasion 
of science and civilixatioii, and are stilt with ns. _ During 
these Mfvy holidays, Dr. Hriihl. and his loyal and hardworking 
Assistant, Mr. Praphullakuut^ir Hose, arc «*ngaged in laying out 
Dio grounds tis a systematie Hotanical (larden, representing 
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tlic various natural orders and their tribes. These two gentle- 



fm- Systfuiatii* Work, 


men can often h(‘ seen nianipulating a man-power plough and 
trying to teach its inauageinent to tlicir small group of 
The group is very small, for even in this apjianoitly insigni- 
lieant matter the lack of funds hampers progres.s. Yet, (lie 
University is criticised and censured for prodigal e.\pendlturc. 
It would he a very goo<l thing it the Calcutta l.'uiversity 
friends and enemies alike would get some persotml knowledges 
of the Post-Graduate Course, and what i.s being done in its 
various departments. Anyone can criticise ; hut to under- 
stand, Sind to syinpsithise, and to appnsciate, depend on hiiihn' 
functions of the mind, siud imply the possession of si Isu’gcr 
nature. 


<4. f<. 
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ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM-A SOCIAL STUDY OF 
ITS INFLUENCE 


In all spheres of thought .-ind action, l-hirnpean and Asiatic, 
in law and politics, in Economics and Sociology, in metaphysi- 
cal speculations and new psychology, in literature, arts mid 
education, in hioLigy, even in the art of statesmanship and in 
the rise of nations, there has sprung up a certain reaction 
against the process of over-ahstraction which was the natural 
‘denouement’ to the cult of a false sense of utility and s', 
perverted notion of the fumdion of intellect. As earlv as the 
separation of individual fiieullies into such water-tight com- 
partment as Intelleet, Kmotions and Will, the door of human 
mind was opened to the idea that there was a hhu’archy of 
faculties presided over by Reason and served hy the emotions 
and ‘ feelings ’ of man. Systems of philosophy and psychology 
were invented to pay homage to Reason, In the sphere of 
the Social mind, which was as yet hut dimly reeognised, this 
separation was pri'served, though in the act »d' transference, 
from one onmpartment to anollnu’, certain changes were 
elTected under the intliience of <a factor which made itself felt 
in a region wider than individual psychology ri:.. Time, 


Considi'ivd liisturically, the social ('motions supplh'd the mov- 


ing force of civilisation in its early stages, as ('videnct'd hy war 


Waves and raith-u]»h(':ivals. X«'xt in ordi'r of tinn* was the 
prodoininanct^ of social will, whicli drawing its sa]> trom Iho 


colh'i'iivi' emotions c*(*utn'(l round history or t raditional culture, 


took to organising the undi*r-euri'(*nt forces ol society, fliat 
Was era of social control and social co-ovdination. Next 
ttxiiK' the age of Reason, the era of demotic composition when 
till' (xdlective mind delilM'rate\v began the task of teleological 
construction. In polities the Stait' was deilied. reformative 
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legislation was introduced, economic Utopias were dreamt, 
the schoolmaster was sent abroad. Prose tyrannised over 
Poetry, and commentaries ap^H^ared to shroud Avorks of direct 
inspiration. There arose gradually a mysticism of abstraction 
and an e.AU!0ssive attention to parts which rendered clear 
sight of the whoh^ an impos.sibility. The unconscious and the 
suh-conscioiis ehMiients AVJtrc! ignored — the human factor was 
eschewed from all altairs and men resembled those Martian 
deities pictured by il. G. AVells. The ])bilnsnphcr went to his 
cell and the scientist to his laboratory. .And the whole earth 
w'ns left contt'inptuously to In; graced upon by tin? “ herds and 
masses ” w-ho w'ere suppo.sed to be the w'orshippers of such 
cruder deiti(^s as Keelings and Kmotions. Religion which binds 
the whole man, was considtwed by thii Stale to be a convenient 
superstition to l)e utilised in accordance with higher political 
iumhIs. Thus luider llie imperial sway »»r a false intellectii- 
alism, man could not take ailvantagi» of his institutional envi- 
ronments to realize? his |)urpose and destiny on earth. Such 
had l)een the process of human history up till the last century. 
Logic would iiiA'fU’t it by saying that the above survey is arbi- 
trary. Hut Logic would take no account of the .secpience of 
events which has so long paid scant t:ourtesy to it. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the imperialism of 
Reason in its practical aspects and that, in an «!xcessiv(? degree. 
Thus arose! the anti-intelleetiialisl reaction.' Let us consider 
a few of its pliaMCs. 

'I’he state as bolst<?red up by tbe over-logical Austiiiiaii 
school of Jurisprudence! is disere<lited. Prof. Rarkcr lias 
show'll how, ill the, tirsl place, the opposition is made I ly the 


' Kvfi'V liiH :i KirHl, it iKii rt'iiiMioii iiii ttMt'i* 

^ I 

fliat has vjh'iI ainl iml wiirk in liariiioiiy wiili iirw riivirciiiiii'‘id'‘ 

/•nilirtu’tj a •»[ "i. Si'ivifiilly, il i.** lhi» liisl in a rAi'liii" 

haviiii' its nll<■|(‘lis iinlif!ili|iMl in llii; hut sn |in'V**n(iMl troni •fniwiiii; \ . 

by till* vi);!r.ii‘ of tillnu' hii'iiiH Iff lliiiii}'lil. Ant i-iiili'lh'i*tUf»Ii»<Hi has 

tonian iiiiil Danviiiian ori'/iii.s. In thin I'spay wi* nn* inori* ninrrviii'il with tin* I*' * 

with till* ‘•wornl. 
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anarohists and extreme individualists who base their resistance 
upon a supposed theory of individual natural rights as existing 
prior to the formation of the State. A second batch of 
detractors is formed by those who believe in groups. The 
group made its debut chaperoned by the guilds and the 
Church in the Middle Ages and it has stayed on till then 
because it took into account the human element which the 
concept of the Unitary State, either in the shape of an Empire 
or of a nationalistic State, was daily losing. Whatever differences 
there might be between the medimval and modern economic 
groups, it can bo safely asserted that the modern political 
group is not an atavistic revival of political theory. It has 
the same raison d’Stre. In the vastness of the State man loses 
the touch of intimacy. Contiguity of association can, as it is 
thought, develop all the faculties of man much more efficient* 
ly than Government from a distance and through ‘*non- 
hum<m. ” i^encies. Theoretically it is a recognition of the 
principle of variation. From the constitutional point of view 
the group'theory represents the idea of devolution in local 
affairs. From the legal point of view, permanent groups have 
a ‘ real ’ personality possessing will and character growing 
from within and not created by the hat of any external agency; 
and having a juristic personality capable of contracting obliga- 
tions, of suing and being sued in return. According to this 
theory as groups exist prior to any legal act of incorporation 
the abstract notion of state recedes into the background as 
being not of any primary importance. Its function now 
becomes confined to acts of general superintendence and 
harmonising the fundamental groups. From before the Great 
War the group-theory been in the ascendant and nibbling 
the foundations of nationalistic states. Thus the “ various 
aovelties of political experiments ” as advanced by the different 
sections of the schcpl, the Distributists, the Fabians, 

the Syndioalitts,' the regional sociologists are all derivatives of 
tbe group-idea just like those schools which uphold the group 
18 
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rights of the Church, the [Jmversities and such other corporate 
entities. The group theorists are arrayed in eerried ranks 
against the authoritativencss of the state. Thanks to their 
determined opposition, the present function of the state is 
limited to the task of preserving an equipoise, a balance between 
different groups and activities. 

A third breach is effected by the Federalists. Federation 
which has been aptly described as the alpha and omega of 
' modern political philosophy is a derivative of the group-idea. 
The State has been supposed to bo “the community of 
communities, which embraces economical, ecclesiastical and 
national groups.” 'I'he British Empire on the whole and in 
the parts is more or less Federal. The salvation of India has 
also been rightly supposed to lie in that direction. The League 
of Nations seeks to iidvertisc its supreme importance on th(» 
strength of its federal basis. And we hear of World-Federation 
though as yet like a cry in the wilderness. 

The last opposition to the intellectualism of an Austaniiin 
or a Hegelian State is furnished by the internationalists wlin 
try to prove that war is unprofitable on account of the fact 
that the vast system of credit reared up by luinks, railways 
and telegraphs falls to the ground like the walls of Jericho at 
the slightest breath of the war-trumpet. Sometimes their 
arguments rest upon grounds other than the vaults of hanks. 
They lay stress upon the long forgotten aspect of Darwinism, 
viz., co-operation.* They also lay functional psychology under 
contribution and recognise the modifiability of human nature 
under the stress of new environmcnts--here, the vantages of 
the credit-system chiefly. They deny the state-personality 
and call it purely an administrative mechanism which has no 
respect for heterogeneity of race and creed. In their opinion 


^ OMwin, like all other groat men, hoe been mieintorpreted. In the Deeri'ot of Viw 
he writes “ those commnuities which incindod tipt greatest nnmbor of the most s]rnit«>n« h 
membori would floiiriah boat aud rear iho groatodt number of oifiipriiig.” 
a thinker to i|{nore tlio part of co-oporation in building up the higher 
ceepre to the epeciei the kieat oonditiooe forsorrival. 
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the leal entity is that of a psychic corporation having a definite 
view of life for its own. Conflict is inevitablfc in such a case 
with another psychic corporation having a difftM-ent view of 
life. But it will banish the conflict of States, i.e., War. 

The Socialists hold a peculiar position with regard to the 
movement which we are tracing. On the one hand, it has 
been apprehended, the particular kind of socialism that is 
likely to be the reigning “ Sociocracy ” of the future, purposes 
to bring about a stationary state which by reducing the indivi- 
duals to a drab monotony of existence will interfere with the 
infinite variety of life which is the keystone to all progress. 
There is yet another danger, A socialist state in the fullest 
s(‘nse will be afraid of being undersold by other states acting 
under more vital principles such as Free Trade and hence will 
tend to be “severely national, jiossibly protectionist and almost 
certainly militarist.” If the group, which justifies its e.xistence 
on too two-fold bases of a closeness of human touch as opposed 
to a mere intellectual abstraction and of its associativeness or 
federativeness with other groups in the line of common 
instincts, emotions and purposes, becomes an agency for pro- 
ducing machines and is cryshillised into a militaristic nation- 
ality deliberately starving the tendrils of friendship with 
other groups, then it will liavc to be confessed that the revolt 
against the autocracy of Intellect— its policy of Divide and 
Rule, has failed to preach home its far-reaching lessons. Of 
course, to an optimist, the Life-principle appears to work 
wonders and to young men, it seems to guide the destiny of 
Socialism. Nevertheless the above tendencies of Socialism 
must be noted carefully. On the other hand, however, Social- 
ism by calling class struggle an unavoidable step in the process 
of inaugurating>an ideal state, has a decided predilection to be 
international in its scope. As conditions of labour and midhods 
of economic exploitation are, tmore or loss the same all over 
the .vorld the Trade Unions gravitate towards the central 
interests of labour. Of course, during the last IV ar, we were 
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treated to the curious spectacle of national Labour Parties 
supporting national capital against Foreign Labour and 
Capital — a position rendered inevitable by the nationalistio bend 
of even semi-socialistio States. But it -seems that the 
pendulum has swung back. The Washington Labour 
Conference last year was international in its scope. 

All these facts are to be weighed against the abstract 
notion of State. There is one main idea running athwart these 
political theories — a revolt against the false intellectualism 
presiding over all theories of State. Now we will look into 
some facts which are the embodiments of anti-intellectualist 
theories. A tide of dissatisfaction against the rigidity and 
aridity of an over-annuated abstraction is sweeping over the 
whole world. In some cases the flood has deposited rich soil 
upon the innundated area where the seeds are growing— in 
some other, the tide is on. 

The Celtic movement is * decidtHlly anti>inteilectunlist 
both in theory and practice. In theory the sense of its 
oneness and uniqueness hovers over its literature and art. 
Attempts are being made, in the face of the lessons of 
anthropological sociology, to prove that the Celtic is a 
homogeneous culture with a peculiar set of traditions of its own. 
Its cult of the emotions directly in touch with nature, its 
acute sense of the Living Presence and its delicacy are all 
reflected in the new literature. Its mystic sense flouts all 
notions of rationalism, its great heart discanls false notions of 
utility and its brain is in the right place — vis. the heart. The 
poetry of A. E. Bussell and Yeats, the painting of the new 
school, the dramas of Synge and Shaw all sing the fundamental 
note of intuition. The springs of human action are laid open 
and they discover a pure stream of sympathy and affection, 
unaffected by any frothy ' gray matter.’ There is less of 
technique in these artistic endeayours than anywhere else and 
there is more of that silence which is undisturbed by logomachy 
but teems with the murmur of a souhintercourse. Logic— tbst 
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is false logic, is a forbidden stranger to this silent communion 
of spirits to which knowledge is intuition. Even so with the 
methods of the Celtic Revival. One should say that it has one 
method. The constructive side of the Sinn Fein movement 
is its co-operative principle reared up on the true sense of 
utility, viz., self-sacrifice for the good of all. The group-idea 
is working hero at its best. Thus in laying stress upon tho sub- 
conscious side of human nature on one hand and on the other, 
by emphasising upon the group as the best means to humanise 
political and economic institutions, the whole Celtic move- 
ment is decidedly anti-intellectualist. 

The germ of the Slavonic Renaissance was laid long ago by 
the hand of destiny. From the point of view of culture this 
Slavonic Revival can be distinguished into three different types, 
the Russian, the Gzecho-Slovakia or the Polish and the Jugo- 
Slavonia or the Balkan. From the point of view of politics 
they all represent, in the first place the struggle of a race 
fighting for its very existence against what Housten 
Chamberlain calls, the Germane spirit and in the second place, 
along with the Celtic and other Eastern movements, an 
attempt to take stand upon a conception of natural rights 
which was exploded long ago by Austin and his school. 
Prom the point of view of religion they are one, being 
all under the influence of an Orientalised version of 
Christianity — the Orthodox Greek Church. Economically, 
they are still outside tho vortex of modern Industrialism— 
their staple industry being agriculture. In history, they 
formed the bulwark against Islamic aggression and inherit a 
dislike of the Turks. The Slavonic civilisation in the Czeoho 
®im 1 the Yugo-Slavonic types is more or less a buried 
treasure to the rest of Europe and the world at large. 
^*oni a severely intellectual stand-point the Russian genius 
>*8einble8 that dear soul, the Idiot of Dostoeffsky who 
the intelligent Gania by his naked goodness but 
Hose heart leaps out in sympathy for such incarnations of 
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uncontrolled passion like Bogojin and N^astasia. The Prince 
believes in instiinots and emotions and distrusts intellect. So 
does the Slav. The Southern Slav poetry is rich in folk>]orc 
through which the simple emotional nature of the Southern 
Slav is apparent. The art of Mostrovic in his sculpture of 
the Temple of Kossovo is an outburst of the long pent-up 
ambition of a race looking ahead for a Federal State to typify 
its own simple culture. There is nothing of that dry 
intelleotualism in these national songs and temples which 
nfakes the appeal of a decadent style less direct. The 
national art in its pristine vigour has a quantity of earth 
in it. It smells of the wet grass and the people know it as 
their own and have no hesitation in calling it as the true 
representation of their political aspirations. 

Similar is the case with the new Indian movement 
started by Mahatma Gandhi. It draws its sap, rather seeks to 
draw it from the pure source of the peasant’s heart, and 
derives its strength from his religious .sense, however supersti- 
tious it might appear to an intellectual bred upon his Ivant 
and Hegel. Its appeal, to a very great extent economical, 
goes direct to the feelings and emotions of the simple cultivator 
of the land, which, apart from the fact of feeding richly the 
sub-conscious part of human nature, is the source of the 
staple industry of India. With a deep consistency to the 
fundamental principles of construction ' and under tho 
guidance of the thought-current which is passing through tlie 
wlioleword, Mahatma Gandhi seeks to discredit t he stateas it. is, 
through a movement which is thoroughly anti-intellcctiial, 
even to the extent of a distrust of the University people- 
His destructive power is levelled against the state and his 
constructive work is in leavening the Indian masses with the 
yeast of a religious fervour for a primitive simplicity of life 
as opposed to the artificialities of the present-day civilisation. 

* Knl* Bertnuid Rnfnel'a PrineijilM o/ Rteonttrtuiioti, Jumetf Ptfchdoff irn'i 
Well’* OuMhm €f aiilorn. 
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In both these aspects Mahatma Gandhi is a creatuvo of the 
TimC'Bpirit. • 

The instances we have quoted show the innuciieo of the 
anti-intellectualist- movement. The Celts, the Slavs and the 
Indians all want to he free, wliatevcr form that condition of 
freedom might assume. To achieve that end, if warfare is 
inevitable, the odds are against them. So tlieir anchor-sheet 
is in the doctrine of NatumI Rights ; that is just why 
‘ Birth-right ’ is the stock-phrase of nationalists all over the 
world. Woodrow Wilson, the ci-decant Saviour of civi- 
lisation, in his famous note, went against his own text-books 
to give credentials to such a preposterous claim of subject 
(Mioples. His “ Self-Hetermination ” and “ Rights of Small 
States ” have no sanction in political logic, which renders right 
a corollary to might, as in Spinoza’s treatment of the question, 
nor are they supported by history which proverbially confounds 
“ whj.t is” with “ what should Imj” in a perpetual attempt to 
justify the facts or events as they are and uphold the existing 
order of things. Uis note undermines the position by 
defining rights as social and co-related to duties. It will not 
be too much to say that since the ahulitiou of slavery, 
Wilson’s note was the noblest attempt in recent years to 
carry out in practice on a wide scale the lessons of a defini- 
tion that lay cramped and devoid of signiticance within the 
pages of books merely. The ‘Natural Rights,’ as the 
historical school points out, is nothing anti-social, now we 
sdniit it as a compliment to the historian’s labour. We also ad- 
mit that rights exist becauseof society and that they do not exist 
independently of duties. But we want to do something more 
than a mer^ admission of facts, wo aim at a conviction beyond 
a mere acceptance of theories. “ Nature ” might as Avell be 
post-social, as Aristotle meant in his statement, ” man la by 
®ature a social animal.” other words, if by Natural 
®'ight 1, mean rights as they would be in a more prefect 
society working under the principle of mutual aid as opposed 
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to that of competition in the existing order, the preposterous 
claim receives * the sanction of something deeper than the 
logic of Austin or the labour of Maine. This new, rather 
this revival of the Qreek concept of Xatural Bights founded 
upon the instinct of possession, the impul^ of creation, and the 
emotions of self-expression and expansion, thus justifies the 
‘birth-right’ assertion of every individual and every conquered 
nation. It seems that this justification is being gradually 
recognised. The League of Nations has been installed, not 
only to kill the abstract notions of indivisible and inalienable 
sovereignty by the weapon of Federation, but also because the 
conscience of mankind (not tbc intellect) could ill afford to 
ignore the cry of human instincts. That the League is only a 
* clique* is not a fault of the movement but of the alliance of 
Die-hard nationalists with the abstraet theorists of 
state-sovereignty. Anyhow the influence of the movement 
is quite clear here as elsewhere. 


Dhukjati Pkosad Mukbrjga 
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Dr, Pramathanaih Banerjea and the League of Nations, 

The Calcutta Uuiversiiy has just had a handsome compliment paid to 
it. Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea, Minto Professor of Economics, has been 
appointed one of the ten nominated by the Council of the League of 
Nations to study the question of international intellectual co-operation. 

Dr. Banerjea was one of the delegates from the Calcutta University to the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire held at Oxford last year and 
along with his colleagues rendered a very good account of himself at that 
noted assembly and the Leaguers recognition, therefore, has been by no 
means undeserved. Dr. Banerjea comes of a literary family and finished 
his education in England and was called to tlie Bar a few years ago. But 
he prefers teaching to the drudgery at the Bar. It is interesting to 
recall that like the late Monomohon Ghosc, he sought enrolment at the 

Hh'h (k)urt in chapkan — the Oriental Court dress.— (The L D.A'ews.) 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dr. PnmathaMth Banerjea has been the Minto Professor of Economics 
at the Calcutta University for the last two yeats. He is the author of two 
well-known books !“”** Indian Economics ” and " Public Administration in 
Ancient India.” Both the books have passed through several editions 
through the Macmillans. We have very great pleasure in congratulating 
Dr. Banerjea on the very signal honour done to him by the Council of the 
League of Nations. Dr. Banerjea’s appointment is a great tribute to the 
Bengalee Bengal ef.) 

IndigeuoM Sgtlem of yiedidne. 

A Patna message says : With a view to controlling e|)ideinio diseasw 
Especially oholera, arrangements have b .<11 made for training ” kaviiajes 
(«id 8 ) in preventive measures at the Government Sanitary School at 
Gnlzarbi^fh from ttie beginning of April. “Kavirajes” from different 
J«*»«>ftheprovuMe are coming in batches to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, and already a number them have gone through the course of 
•"•ining. Th, Ministry of Local Self-Government placed at the disposal of 
Dimeter of Publio Health a sum out of which each “ kaviraj ” attending 

19 
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the conrae of instruction is given his railway fKre and a daily allowance to 
cover his expenses daring the training. After having obtained the necessary 
trainings which lasts for a few days on disinfection and other simple diitks 
in connection with the outbreak of epidemic diseases the ** kavirajes ” receive 

a certificate from the Superintendent of the School.-^(The Statesman), 

* * * 

The Government of Aseam being anxious to conserve all that is valu- 
able and suitable to the needs of the country in the indigenous systems 
of medicine, have decided to award two scholarships, one to a boy from 
a '^kaviraj family and the other to a boy from Unani family for a course 
of training at the Berry-White Medical School, Dibrugarh, in the diagnosis 
of diseases, in order that they may be qualified to treat patients adequately 
by either system. The value of the scholarships is fixed at Us. 20 per 

mensem each and they will be tenable for four years. — (The Statesman). 

* * * 

With a view to encourage the indigenous system of medicine, throe- 
year Ayurvedic scholarships of forty, fifty and sixty rupees per month 
respectively, have been awarded for the next two years for all stndeiits 
desiring instructions in the Mysore Ayurvedic College, from Ist July. 

(The Bomhaj/ Cltrotiich). 

And what of JBengal ? 

Food fjjf Trapping Snnlight, 

Trap|)ing the energy of sunlight to make syntlietie foodstuffs is one 
of the most important new aims of scientific research, and the expLTiMient.s 
at present going on in this direction are causing the keenest interest in the 
scientific world. 

Formaldehyde is the secret of the process. Carbonic acid and water have 
been found to combine under the influence of ultra-violet rays to form (his 
substance, which then becomes converted into certain types of sugar. The 
process is known as photo-synthesis. 

What has been done in the laboratory is to carry out tlie actual life 
processes of the plant : green colouring matter, chlorophyll, tra))s the energy 
of the sun and with its help sets up a chemical action whereby the water 
and the carbonic acid in the air are combined, and formaldehyde is produced 
—the raw material from which starch and sugar are formed for the bui 
ing up of the plant. e 

By using coloured water containing carbonic acid the scientist has trap* 
ped the annlight just as effectively, and made synthetic formaldehyde ^ 
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satisfactorily, as the living plant itaolf. The fundamental life process has 
been imitated in the laboratorjr. * 

Professor E. C. C. Baly, of Liverpool University, has recently dis- 
covered that the ultra-violet rays which produce formaldehyde in his way 
a'-e waves of light shorter in length than the waves which carry on the 
process and transform the formaldehyde into sugar; he has adopted the 
ingenious trick of so colouring the liquid that it is affected only by ligiit of 
the right kind to produce formaldehyde. In this way no sugar is produced, 
and pure forinalJehydo — a substance of immense use in many industries 
to-day— can be made synthetically. 

The real meaning of this is that by controlling the kind of light that 
is used the chemist will he able to make what he wants by photo-synthesis, 
and not make what he does not want. It opens up a new era in chemistry, 
the manufacture of food-stufifs by artificial means from water and air, the 
ordinary atmosphere containing carbonic acid as an impurity. — (The /, B. 


Martyr to Scirace, 

The late Sir Patrick Monson, I am reminded, carried out his pioneer 
inosc|uito-malaria investigations while practising as a doctor in ('hiiia, where, 
as he once confessed, he waded through the blood of thousands of 
(Miinamcn’' before he established the connection, llis theory was received 
with sGCcpticism, but with tinancial aid from the Govoniment (thanks to 
the foresight of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, he imported from Italy mosquitoes 
which had bitten malaria ])ationts. He jx?rsuaded two persons — ^liis own 
sion and an assistant at the School of Tropical Medicine — to allow them- 
selves to bo bi^.tcii. They both contracted malaria. It was these two 
martyrs to science who built the Panama Canal and made the tropics 
habitable for the white man. — JJai/y Xacit, 


Jll-tJurofifi Stiftlntis^ Con/trenre. 

We read in the London IVwes that a meeting of the delegates from 
^he International students' organisations of most of the European 
^^uutries took place at Leipzig in the second week of April last. 

“The object of the Conference was to facilitate practical eo-operation 
inlorooureo of studentti througCoHt Kuropi*. 'I'liiw *lolegatos wore 
PWseut from the English National Union of Stiulonts, and other countries 
^Pwsented were Aostria, Hulgaria. Czeeho-Slovakia, Denmark, Kstliouia, 
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Finland, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hangary, Lettland, Norway, Russia, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey, Chinese students in Germany, Indian 
students in Europe, and the Indian Relief Commission also sent repre- 
sentatives. The gathering was of a practical ohi^raoter and oratorical 
flourishes were at a discount. The business covered arrangements for 
co-operation in relief work, especially for Russian students, exchanges of 
visits between students in different countries, increased facilities for student 
travel in vacations, interchange of correspondence and academic informa- 
tion, and general mutual assistance between students. No political dis- 
cussions were permitted, and any attempts to introduce such questions were 
ruled out of order. * 

Judging from the above summary one is inclined to think that the 
Conference must have been a very useful and successful gathering. It 
is stated that no political discussions were permitted and any attempts to 
introduce suck questions were ruled out of order. If politics had been 
introduced, it would probably have made the work of the students’ gatlier- 
ing very difficult, if not absolutely impossible. The idea of a Students’ 
Conference is a happy one. We are told that a full report of the Leipzig 
Conference is being prepared and that copies of the same may be obtained 
from the offices of the National Union of Students at the Universities 
and University Colleges of England and Wales, King’s College, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2.— The New India, 
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China* tho United States and the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, by. 
ft. Zay Wood ; The Twenty one Demands, by G. Zay Wood ; The 
Chino- Japanese Treaties of May 25th, 1915; by G. Zay Wood.— 

Published hy Messrs, Fleming H. Hevell Companv. 'Iwt) dollars net each. 

The first is complete in itsellf and the other two are companion 
volumes. They all treat of tlie Far F/astern question and the foreign 

S of Imperial Japan in particular. The author is of opinion that the 
»• Japanese alliance should not be renewed, because it has outlived 
its necessity, it is a menace to the independence of China and it threatens 
the friendly relations that still exist between Japan and V. S. A. Ilis 
apprehension is that now that Russia and Germany have been one by one 
crushed and crippled, inspite of the apparently harmhss terms of the 
alliance it is likely to be used against U. A. the only remaining rival of 
Japan in the East. Hut Art. IV of the revised alliance should have silenced 
Mr \V(X)d’8 fears After recounting tin* interesting history of the Anglo- 
Alliance. Mr, Wor»d concludes that the covenant of the League of 
NaC hw rendmKlit absoIuHv usel..«. As an American, Mr Wo«J 
should have remcml-.ered, that his own country by keepinpr herself aloof 
from the Let^ue has practically dealt the death blow to it and with 
Bolshevik Russia and Revolutionary China for her neigliloiirs Japan ewnot 
do without the Alliance. China, it must be admitted, has been very badly 
treated but it is doubtful whether the U. S. A. would treat her better, the 
Lansing.Ishii notes have been an eyc-opeiw to mauy. Jaiian waiits^ an 
ouUet for her surplus impulation. The A\ estern States have Wn systo- 
matically opposing their migration and Froniier Hughes, an of 

the Anglo-^pancsc Alliance also wants to keep Australia white. Ihe 
poor Japanese certainly wants some place under the sun and thev have 
8Serefore*by moans fair or foul, (mainly foul) wrestejl /o*"® 
righto and privileges from China. The ooly remedy for China is to set 
her house in order and meet force by force. In diplomacy no one expccte 
bonestv, all the argiimetits of Mr. Woixi notwithstanding- 

Tie Twenty One Demands furnish another instance of the 

•nd selfish im^rialismof westernised Jai«in and these iiotor.^ 

led to the oonclusion of the China-Japaiiese ® onnMndes that 

carefully analymn ^tbe nature of these demands Mr. M ockI 
«>* tnity is null aud void eA iniflo for “('pack of l®y®lat|ve sane ^ 
(2) vital change «f circumstances under which they ..I'",. j 

8) disap, learSnoe of one of thei. objects, (4 eonfliet with 

twati.,, (6) violation of the open door pniieip e, (b) j 

covenantythe League of Nations and {!) ” K 

•avewigniy and her ngbt of selLpreservation and sel£-do\elopme . 
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Twenty One demands and the manner of their enforcement have been very 
strongly condemned iby some prominent Japanese like Prof. Hayashi and 
Mr. Kei Hara. But inspite of Mr. Wood’s able pleading it is difficult to 
agree that the treaty or treaties of 1915 was or were void aldnitio from 
the point of view of International Law. International, jurists have differe<l 
and will continue to differ on the point, the case in question is so peculiar 
and coniplicated. Mr. Wood pleads duress as a ground of abrogation last 
because it is his weakest ground. Duress of this form is not recognised in 
International Law and Senator Robinson, a countryman of Mr. Wood’s, 
has rightly remarked — If we go back into history and invalidate every 
treaty into which duress has entered, chaos in international relations 
will result. Every right thinking man will, however, condemn the policy 
and the procedure of japan whatever may be their legal merit.” 

Finally Mr. Wood accuses Japan of Prussiauism and we are afraid 
U. S. A. will have to bear her share of the blame. It was she who com^ 
I^elM Japan against her wish to throw her doors oj)en and to grant extra- 
territorial rights to western nations. No wonder she has taken the lesson 
to her heart and is now bullying her less |)Owerful eastern neighbours. 

Mr. Wood has naturally presented only one side of the shield but all 
students of Par Eastern politics will find his volumes extremely useful. 
The apj^ndices give the text of the treaties and diplomatic notes otherwise 
not es^ily available to the ordinary reader. Mr. Wood’s simple style and 
charming exposition have made his volumes exceedingly readable, and wo 
enjoyed thein very much although we have not always been able to see eye 
to eye with him. 


S. N. S. 


Higher Sanskrit Grammar and Composition ; by Pandit Upendia- 
nath Vidyabhushan, B.A., M.R.A.S., Senior Professor of Sanskrit, C% 
College Calcutta. Price Rs. 3. 

In these days when the market is flooded with books which encourage 
cramming to a horrible extent it is refreshing to come across this volume 
of Prof, vidyabhushan who makes an attempt ’’ to meet the requirements 
of genuine students of Sanskrit by bringing out an edition of Sanskrit 
Orammar dealing specially with composition through the medium of 
Panini’s svlra9 with their English renderings and copious examples from 
standard classical writers omitting everything that has no bearing on the 
subject and incor[X)rating the elementary principles of Rhetoric and 
Prosody.” (Author’s Preface p. ii). And Prof. Vidyabhushan has been 
eminently successful in his attempt. His long experience as a ieaclier of 
Sanskrit has enabled him to spot with an unerring hand the clifticulties 
which confront even advanced students of Sanskrit and he has explained 
these difficulties with a clearness and lucidity which reflects great credit on 
his scholarship. Following in the foot-steps of the immortal author of the 
Bhatti-^kavyaf he has, unlike modern writers of Sanskrit Orammar and 
CompoeitioD dealt in a masterly manner with those portions of Rhetoric 
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which no BcrioiM student of Grammar can afford to. neglect. The chapter on 
Proyoga is a special feature of the work and will be of the "•mat sorWoe 

to the advan^ students of our colleges. Another speeiil feature'’ is the list 
of nwts with different prepositions which greatly adds to the value and 
usrfulnM of the book and one cannot but wish that the list were more 
exhaiMtive. Although all the well-known works on Grammar and Rhetoric 
have been laid under contnbntion the stamp of the author’s hand and clear 
intellect is visible on every page. Coming from the liauds of a Professor 
of Sansknt of more than a quarter of a century’s teaching exiMsrience the 

book is intensely practical— we shall be glad to see it in the hands of all 
college students who take up Sanskrit. Tli.jre are, however, in this vain- 
able work, certain minor defects (especially typographical errors) which, we 
trust, will be removed in the next wlition. 'I'he absence of an exhaurtive 
index will also be keenly felt. 

Dkva Sahma 


To India: the Message of the Himalayas: By Paul Richards. 
(Oanesh & Co.^ Madras). 

An attractive little book, a^reat subject, a true seer to see the vision 
“far as human C7e could see,*' and a gieat writer to put down in exquisite 
language the message of the visiofi. There is no jingling of rhymes, 
there arc no shackles of metre. Each thought as it is bodied forth in the 
poct^s vision forms one “ versc.^* The book thrills the reader from cover 
to coveri it is vibrant with the melody of the coming Dawn. Upon the 
earth there is to-day lying dark aiul lowering the thunder cloud of con- 
flicting hopes and ideas. But beyond i he clouds, through occasional rifts 
in them, the poet, the prophet, the visionary catches a glimpse of the rosy 
Dawn ttasbing in the East — that ancient maiden, ever-yoiing.” The 
hum of the awakening new life is already in the air. Those who have 
ears to hear have heard it. Paul Richards is one of those who have seen 
the rosy flush and have lieard the music of awakening life. He is one of 
a chosen company. We are too close to the earth either to see or to hear, 
hut if in a calm moment we look and listen we shall also see the glory and 
hear the melody. 

Bookworm. 


A Peep into the Early History of India; bv Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
M.A., Ph. D.j gfo With a preface bv H. G. Uawlinson (D. B. Tara- 
Porewala Sons ft Co. Bombay). 

This IB a leoture read at Poona in March 1910 amplified largely. 
The name of the writer is enough guarantee that the contents are perfectly 
W^to-date (till 1910) and critically preseiiteil. To venture to criticise the great 
handarkar is not the task for an almost unknown j)erson : but one matter 
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maj be pointed oat. In. the very first page he sajs, India ... has no written 
history and speaks of the Purfinas in a somewhat disparaging fashion 
with which the '*^reviewer” cannot quite agr^. We have as far not 

S thered much information from the Purfinas merely because our scholars 
ve never tried to get anything out of them. There has been a fashionable 
superstition among the orientalists (both Western and Indian) to consider 
these works unhistorical and uncritical. A veritable mine of sound history 
and ethnography and kindred knowledge lies buried in these voluminous 
works. Years of patient labour by a hand of devoted scholars collaborating 
in the closest fashion would surely yield an excessively rich treasure. 

But to return to our work. This little book is a fine performance 
notable alike for its brevity and the extent of the time it covers. The 
period covered is from the Mauryas to the close of the Gupta Empire. The 
revival of Brfihmana and Sanskritic supremacy after several centuries of 
Buddhist and Prakritic ascendency is brought out and explained as only a 
master can. In every way worthy of the great and revered name of the 
author^ this essay may be considered the ripened fruit of his life-long work. 
As a small book of reference its usefulness might have been enhanced by an 
index and another sad defect (which we hope will bo corrected in the next 
edition) is due to the sins of omission (mostly) of the printer’s devil.” Of 
course from 1910 to 1922 a good deal of new material has come in and we 
hope it will be incorporated in the next adition. 


PoST-GltADItATK. 


Prince Edward’s Speeches in India (0. A. Natesan and Co.» Madras), 
Price Re. 1. 

This is the latest of Mr. Natesoii’s ]H)litical books^ uniform with the 
volume containing the speeclies of his gracious father, II. I. M. the King- 
Emperor. The difference between the two collections is just what one would 
expect to exist between father and son. Still one sees the promise of the 
Prince blossoming forth as a man as great and good-hearted as his father 
and as well-Moved as his grandfather the Peacemaker. His exj^erience is 
small but his heart is in the right place and time shall show that bo will 
be a true friend of our land. 


L J. S. T. 
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TEACHERS OF H. E. SCHOOLS-THEIR PAY 
AND PROSPECTS 

Dis&it SiB, 

I am very thankful to you for yoiir kindly placing my humble paper 
before the Syndicate. VVe fully understand the difficulty of the Univ^itv 
in helping us, but the kind expr^ion of symiathy which we have been able 
to secure through you wi 1, I am sure, go a great way in drawing the 
attention of the public and the conditions under which we have to work in 
the Private Schools at the present moment. We, therefore, beg to request 
to kindly publish, if possible, the paper in the Ca/c/tUu Reoiem, so that the 
sympathy which the University so kindly feel for us in our present situation 
may be widely known. ^ 


Yours truly, 
Bevinbkuauy Banerji 

* * 


“ There are 84G High Schools for males iu Bengal. Of this arc 
under the management of Government, and 80*2 under private manage- 
ments. Of the latter :27 7 arc aided nud.^ ^5 unaided. The scale of pay 
ot the teachers in the privately manageil schools^ whether aided or unaided, 
is slateil in the fourth Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education 
in India (1807-98 to 1901-02) as follows: '' In privately managed schools 
the salary scale ranges from Us. o to Ks. 78,” — in other words, there are 
lesichcrs in the schools under private management who do not earu even 
one-third of the wages of a coolie ! 

This was in 1902. Let us see how it fared in the course of ten years 
that followed. And this time we shall quote from a resolution on Indian 
Educational Policy issued by the Governor-General in Council in February, 
In this Resolution it is stated that a " special enquiry showed that 
out of some 4, 700 teachers in privately managed High Schools about 4,200 
were in receipt of less than Rs. 50/- a month, 8,300 of less than Rs. 30/- a 
roonth while many teachers of English and Classical languages drew salaries 
that would not attract men to suiierior domestic service.” 

, This is in short the sad lot of the teachers in the High Schools under 
pnvate management. Let us now turn our eyes for a moment to schools 
tmder the direet management ot Government, «. e., schools that are 
’“anwd mainly wi.h the Provincial Revenues. 

Here the prospect is most edifying and the contrast between the 
in ®^®®s of schools — following the same standard and teach- 

'"Stheaajng subjects— is all but r«iculous. In these schools, Govern- 
We recently improved the status of the Head Masters by 

of them to the Provincial Educational Service and have enhanced the 

of all Engliah-knowing teachers to Rs. 50/-, even if the teacher be a 

20 
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Matriculate just Muanufactured by the University. Under this arrange- 
ment the Head Masters of Zilla Schools are^ therefore, in receipt of 
Bs. 250/- per month or more. Not only this : they are, as a rule, in enjoy, 
ment of free quarters, and lastly, all the teacliers in Government Service 
have before them the prospect of pensions in their old age. 

These are the two pictures of the same school-life in Bengal. Ijook- 
ing at them both, the question that naturally suggests itself is why is 
this distinction made ? Do the Government deliberately intend to fondle 
the one and kick the other? Is it a part of their policy that the interests, 
of the many are to be sacriiiceu to those of the few ? Are the Provincial 
Bevenues to be spent to fatten 44 schools and to starve 80 ! ? ” 

From the above it should not be surmised that we propose to brin(r 
the recently enhanced scale of pay of the teachers in Government service 
down to the level where it was. Far from it. What we, on the r)tlier 
hand, intend to urge on the attention of Government is that they should 
act up to their-^professions. In that very Resolution issued by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council from which we have quoted, it is stated that “ the 
policy of Government is to improve the existing few Government schools 
by introducing a graded service for teachers of English with a miiiiinum 
salary of Rs. 40/- per month, and niaximnra salary of Rs. 400/- ]X'r m«>nth 
side by side, or just bebw the above, it is also stated that the policy of 
Government is to increase largely grauts-iii-aid, in order that tlu aided 
institutions may keep pace with the improvements in Government Schools on 
the above-mentioned lines and to encourage the establishment of now aided 
institutions where necessary.’^ Now what wc mean to say on the above is 
this that the Government have already fulfilled the one, but have nothing as 
yet to act up to the other. And what is more ami what we are very 
anxious about is that Government may be handicapped from redressing' 
the outstanding pledge in view of the reti'enchment that is (o be effected to 
keep the whole machinery a-going. 

If the thing comes to such a pass aud if the pledges given by Gover- 
ment, with regard to the privately managed schools, are adhered to, while 
those about Government schools, are not only given effect to, but l^etter 
conditions than those proposed in the Resolution have since been made to 
prevail, then we must say that such invidious distinction will not adJ to 
the reputation of the Government, nor will it be expedient. 

The number of pupils taught in the schools under Government 
management is about 14i thousands, and the teachers a little over 700. 
While the corresponding number in the privately managed schools are 
nearly lacs and 11 thousands re8i>ectively. Do the Government tliink 
that the rank growth that they may notice in the High 
of the present day can be successfully weeded out by making /OU 
men contented at the expense of 11 thousands ? Or, is any harmonious 
nowth of the Educational system, as a whole, possible if the Governmen 
be a party to create heart-burning among equally qualified teachers kaching 
the same syllabus and, in many cages, living in the same locality, 
even in the same house ? ... j„ 

And what can be the Government’s reason for treating such a sp i 
the same camp ? Are the Government Schools model institutions, a 
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theji therefore, entitled to loaves and fishes, and \ho wivatelv 
schools not men to the crumbs of the Provincial Reven^ ? The (lolS 
ment and their proteges, the teachers of the Government schools, mav Ek 
so. Bnttho Un,vers^yComm.sion ot 1917-19, which made a ‘sifti!* 
enquiry into the educrtional institutions of Bengal, seem to hold a difleront 
They reserved heir high encomiums for si, mo of (lie privately man- 
aged .institutions and with the solitary exception of the BanknWjJlla School 
did not refer to any Government scl.wls save for adverse criticisms {a,/,: 
Cal. Uni. Report, Vol. 1, Chap VII, Sc. V). [„ their reiiort the Com- 
mission, after describing the excellence of some of the iirivatelv managed 
institutions, such os Mitra, South Suburban, Oriental Acailerav etc 
proceed to draw a contrast between the Hindoo School and the l!m.s! 
Institution of Bhowanipur in the following terms:— « Yet within four miles 
of the Hindoo school may be seen proof of the value of science leachim' in 
the Education of Indian boys. ,\t the school which is attached loathe 
London Missionary Society’s Institution at Bhowanipur * ♦ we had an 

opportunity of insiiecting the steachingof cience given by^he Head Master 
***He begins with nature study in the lower classes. Kroiii IS to 
I.") years of age the boys learn Physical Geography, Physical Measurements, 
Physics, Chemistry and Mechanics. * * * He finds the pupils responsive to 
science teaching ” {ruh' Cal. Uiii. K]it., Veil. I, pp. ititUi). Ami 
this is in contrast with tin* teachiii*^ iinpartcd in the Himlii School, wliich 
is universally recognised as the premier instituti«>n iindor llie control and 
management of Governnienl of IVngal. 

The Commission have not stopjml here, hnt have gone fiirtlier anti 
hfsiowed still higher eneoininms on two oth»*r privalely managed sehools, / 7 >., 
the Santiniketan at Bolepur ainl the Bovs Own Home in (*a!eiitta whieh 
they characterise as two schools of exceptional merit, which (if such in- 
ihience as theirs should extend widely through t lie Presiilciiev) woiilil eueour- 
age sanguine ho|)es for the future Secondary Kdiication in Bengal/* (Tni. 
Com. llpt., p. 226, Vol. 1.). 

So the Commission hold that instead of (loverninent Schools being the 
model for privately nianagal schools there are some privately managed 
schools in the province which the (jovcrnnient schools would do well to 
imitate and follow. 

Instances of such authoritative pronouncement might be multiplied, 
but we must be content with one more quotation and this time from the 
practical side of education imjiarteil in our High English Soho(*ls. • 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his capacity as \ ice-Clianeellor ol the Cal- 
cutta University has, in summing up the proceeilings the Conference 
recently held in the Senate for the purpose of iidroduciug vocational 
training in High Schools mentioned only live institutions all uuJerpnvate 
control and management the practical side of whose work appearetl to me to 
quite 9atiB&Mst* iy. These' institutions are the Polytechnic Institute, 
financed by the Hon'ble Maharaja of Cossinibazar, two institutions, -^ne 
^1^ Allahabad and one at Benares, and the Jorliat and Pangea igi 

English Schools. (Vide Proceedings of the Conference of the 3lanagiiig 

Committees, pp. 67, 79-80.) . , . 1,1 

1 . 80 looked at from the practical as well as from I 

, institutions under Government management are not f oniu ^ 
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authorities to be oifa |w‘with many institutions under private management. 
Again, if the results of public Examinations be a test of efficiency, the 
success of the privileged class of schools does not point to, as may be seen 
from the published results of any year, any decided superiority over many 
of the schools which are left in the lurch by the Government 

We do not hold any brief for the private schools. We frankly admit 
that there (rc schools under private management which are worse than the 
worst schools under Government management. But we must at the same 
time say that their failure to come up to the required standard 
of efficiency is not due to an inherent defect in the institutions 
themselves but a lamentable lack of encouragement and support 
from Government. Many teachers in the privately managed schools 
are very hard workers — they cannot but be so. For, on the cpiality 
of their work rests the tenure of their services in the school. While 
the ancient solitary reign” of their fellow- workers in ike other 
class of schools is in no fear of being “ molested ” even by the most 
” wandering ” amkprratic master. A bad worker in Government schools 
may at best be transferred, but a bad worker in a private school may lose 
his job. So necessity, if not anything else, compels him to put more zest 
into his work than his brother >n the other schools. To do this on pay 
which is often less than the wages of a coolie, and to show equally good, 
if not in some cases better, results, bespeaks a faithfulness which should 
be rewarded by Government by allowing them to have their proi«r sluire 
of the Provincial Revenues — to which on account of their merit as well ns 
numerical strength they have no less claim than their fellow-workci's in tho 
Government schools. If the Government do not recognise their claims, 
now that the claims of the sister institutions have bt^en considcreil, tlio 
Government may, we think, be justly a'^cused of flagrant breach of faith 
and a deliberate intention to create a privileged class in education. 
The root cause of the widespread discontent and disruption that is noticeahle 
in the present-day school life of Hengal may be differently diagDo.sed hy 
different persons, but that low pay, disappointment, and above all, the 
special favour shown to a certain class have, to a great extent, lent colour 
to it, cannot be doubted.” 
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Our readers will be interested to read the following 
appreciation of development of University Work in Calcutta, 
from Sir Dinshaw Wacha whom no one will venture to place 
in the category of interested witnesses. 

“Jm House 
Ravelin Street, 
liombay, 29th April, 1922. 

Bear Sir Asutosh Mookbrjee, 

Only this morning I received a copy of the last Convo- 
cation Address of your late distinguished and accomplished 
Governor and that of your own. I road the latter at one 
stretch, for from the very first I was fascinated not only by 
the charm, elegance and simplicity of your style, but by the 
wide thoughts you put therein with a wealth of knowledge 
and experience of what a University education should be. 
To tell the truth I was exceedingly impressed by the interest- 
ing account you gave of the evolution of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity from a mere examining authority to a body of great 
savants in all modern branches of human knowledge, keenly 
desirous of converting into a Temple of Higher Learning and 
Research. The monumental work you have achieved during 
your unprecedented Yice-Chancellorship, so brimful of the 
highest utility, will make your name ever memorable in the 
annals of Indian Universities. By dint of perseverance and 
patience, combined with your broad-mindedness and wonder- 
^nl libemlity '>f thought and imagination, you have raised 
the Calcutta University to a high pedestal indeed — a model 
tor all other presidential un^ersities to follow. Every page 
Rives evidence of your great scholarship and breadth of mind, 
^ou have crystallised your ideas of what a model Indian 
22 
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University lilc,e that of Calcutta should be. I am sure those, 
ideas will germinate yielding a rich fruit in days to come. 
You are the great Indian University Beformer, no mistake. 
I write all this without any fear of flattery or eulogistic 
extravagance. I was irresistibly prompted to write this no 
sooner than I finished the last word of your last sentence. 
To use the Horatian lines, you have reared a monument of 
your own more durable than brass and the kingly pyramids 
of Egypt. Sincerely wishing that by the grace of Divine 
Providence you may long be spared to preside over the 
destinies of your great alma mater and increase its utility a 
hundredfold in various directions, binding fresh laurels to your 
brow already adorned, 


I am yours sincerely, 

D. E. Wacha. 

P. S . — I wish this address will .be printed in the difiercut 
vernaculars of the country by lakhs." 


During the progress of the recent final M.B. Examina- 
tions, an alarming statement was published in the papers to 
the effect that a candidate for Medical Jurisprudence had died 
of plague contracted during a post mortem examination which 
he was asked to conduct on the body of a person who had 
died of plague. The matter was promptly taken up by the 
Hon’ble the Yice-Chanoellor and the Syndicate and a Com- 
mittee consisting of Lieut.-Col. Barnardo, Principal of the 
Medical College, Dr. B. C. Bay, one of the members of the 
Governing Body of the Carmichael Medical College and 
Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy was appointed to investigate and 
report upon the matter. The report of the Committee 
subsequently approved by the Syndicate, and what foUo^ve 
could appear from the following extract from the minutes o 
the Syndicate, dated 6th May, 1022. 
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To 


Sir, 


haled Mculla May 5lh, t9SU. 

Tub Spbcial CostuirrBis or Lsv-kstigation, 

Thb Vick-Chamcbllok, 

faleuUa University. 


f 

In accordance with the resolution passed hy tiie Syndicate on the *28th 
Aprils 1922, the Committee as apix)inLed by them have eiupii red into the 
circumstances of the death of the student Jnanendi-a Sarkar as notetl in the 
Indian Daily News of the i8th ultimo. 

They have interviewed carefully the £xamiiier!<»n(1 the Superintendent 
of the Campbell Hospital and as a result i.f these investigations, they are of 
opinion that the reiiort of the oeeuireuee as noted in tte newspaper is 
mia-informed and the conclusions drawn therefrom are incorrect. 

The facts in connection with the ease are as follows 
1. The Student referred to, i*., Jnanendra Sarkar, die on the 
i5th Morning from an infection of plague with enlarged glands in his left 

“'T* He»flA in contact with a body during the Examination for the 
rniversity Examination, M.B., in Medical Jorisprudenee, P.art II, on the 
19th morning, and (he statement has been made that during that examina- 
tion he sustained an accidental cut on his left huger. , . . i , 

(a) He informed his fellow boarders on the 22nd morning that he had 
enlai^ed glands in the axilla and fever. The glands u^re small and fever 

slight; so the Superintendent of the Hostel considering that the trouble 

being one of septic infection, from the cut in the finger, t^k 
the usual steps necessary in such cases. The tempi ratiirt rose a 
glands increased in size during the next two dais. .On t e - t one ° 
visiting Physicians of the Carmichael College saw the stu en ® 
examination wmi made. No Plague haeiUi were toiind On th 2 h 
morning the patient took a bad turn and died at 1 a.m- - " ‘ * ,j 
of fluid fmmVhe gland, ehoived the plague bacilli. ^ -tudent 
was examined in Medical Jurisprudence, Part II, on t le i * 
body which was the eubjeot of examination was that of an un I 

furnished by the Pblice cause of death being --f 

beart.and w«i not a “ pathologicah” one receiveil from the Campbell 

Hospital. 
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( 3 ) Dr. Roy reports that two of the Carmichael College Studentsj 
Jaga Nath Sen Oiipta and Dwarka Nath Dutt, were fellow Examinees on' 
the same body as the late Jnanendra Sarkar and their statement is that the 
body on which they and the deceased were examined had a large kidney 
weighing 12 oz. and an enlarged liver and heart and with petechial 
haemorrhages over the pericardium. All the evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that this case was clearly not one of Plague. 

(c) All the Examiners assure us that whenever any complaint has l)een 
made by any studentj during the course of the examination^ of any acciiltMit- 
al wound during the necessary manipulations^ they themselves carofully 
superintend the cleansing of the wound, and any further chance of infection 
is prevented by the immediate removal of the Examinee from the vicinitv 
of that or any other body. 

3. No complaint of accidental injury cut during the examination 
was made to the Examiners by the Student Jnanendra Sarkar. 

The Superintendent of the Campbell Hospital assures us that no ease 
suffering from Plague or Small Pox is ever allowed to leave the Campbell 
as subjects for examinations. From an inspection of the register, the 
Head Clerk instructs the head as to which of the nnclaimed bodies 
maybe taken, and all such ^^iiathologicaP’ bodies are injected with 
arsenic and formalin, so as to preclude any possibility of infection to those 
handling them. In any case, where the diagnosis of the cause of death 
is uncertain, a ' post mortem ’ is always held there in the Hospital before 
allowing the body to be sent away. 

The Committee are of opinion that : — 

The infection of plague sustained by the deceased student Jnanendra 
Sarkar was not contracted during the examination in Medical Jurispru- 
dence and that all reasonable precautions are taken to guard against 
possible infection. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

P. A. P. BARNARDO 

BIDHANCHANDBA RAY 

HASSAN SUHRAWARDY 

Risolvbd— 

That the report be adopted and^that copies of it be sent to the chief 
daily papers for publication.’^ 
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91. Read the followiDg note by the Committee, appointed to report 
on the case of Jnanendranath Sarkar, deceased : — 

“The Committee have on tho report kept themscWcB etrictly to the unhiect nnfler 
reference, but they feel that this is a suitable opportunity to bring to notice tho procedure 
by which tho provision of*bo«lieB (Hiibjectfi) for tho University Examinations in Anatomy, 
Surgery, Medical Jurisprudenco, otc., is arranged. 

At present, the onus of provision is homo by tho ExamincrR IhcmselveB, each group 
in the Hiibject concerned. Whenever there is a deficiency in bodicB the Superintendent of 
the Campbell Hospital is appealed to and ho comes to the rescue with whatever material, 
he may chance to have available at the moment, sending suitable unclaimed bodins 
previously disinfected so as to avoid the risk of infection. Thia procodnre is obviously 
unfair to the Examiners concerned and it would bo advisable that the whole arrangement 
for the provision of all body ' subjects for University Exaiuiuntions should be controlled 
and unified by the Faculty of Medicine itself, the Dean being responsible for such 
smoothness and efficiency as will preclude the possibility of public criticisms of such a 
nature as tho one before us 

Further, nnder the present procedure, of separate arrangomentp for each examination 
there must necessarily be a great waste of material, whereas under a unified control there 
will be undoubted saving as a subject may be utilized on more than one occasion if 
necessary. 

The centralization of control will lead to efficiency and economy without doubt but to 
secure smoothness it may mean a little expense. 

F. A. P. BARNAHDO 

B. C. RAY 

HAB8AN 8UHRAWARDY.“ 

Rbsolvbd— 

That the report be approved and the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
be rec^uested to make the necessary arrangements. 

The Syndicate, no doubt, acted wisely in promptly direct- 
ing an enquiry and publishing the result. There can be little 
doubt as to the existence of a band of patriots whose one object 
is to bring the University into discredit and the only means to 
baffle them is to ascertain and publish the truth whenever 
practicable at the earliest possible moment. An instance is 
furnished by what follows. Immediately after the conclusion 
of the Matriculation Examination, a rumour was started that 
the question in some subject at any rate, had leaked out and 
had been known to some of the candidates. It is impossible 
to test the tr ith of an assertion like this made after the event 
is over but the people who had started this game to tarnish 
the reputation of the Univwsity were soon caught in their own 
trap. They ventured upon a bold statement just before the 
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commencement of the Intermediate and the Degree Examina- 
tions that the questions had all leaked out and that as a 
matter of fact, were on sale, in the market. The Controller 
of Examinations, lost no time in testing the truth of these 
allegations and it was ascertained that the question which had 
been circulated had no resemblance to the questions which 
had ijeeu set. Examinees who had spent their money in the 
purchase of the bogus questions were deservedly disappointed 
but the object of the gentlemen who were engaged in this 
trade were not merely to make money but also to bring the 
University into disrepute. This was plain from the tone and 
contents of the anonymous and pseudonymous letters which 
flooded the papers. 

* • * « 

Babu Chandra Kumar De wlio was appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council of Pust-(iraduato 
Teaching in Arts to collect Bengali manuscripts on l)chalf 
of the University has furnished Dr. Dines Cliandra Sen, 
our Ramtanu Lahiri lle.search Bellow, with the manuscripts 
of the following poems and ballads in the course of a 
little less than ten months. Wo have pleasure in publishing 
the following account made over to us by Dr. Sen : 

“1. Kajir Bichar or Chsnd Uinoder Kahini 

2. Lilar Baramaslii 

3. Kamalar Baramashi ... 

4. Mahua Part I 

5. Do „ 11 

6. The Story of Dewan Mahamod Ali 

7. The Story of Feroz Khan Dewan ... 

8. Vidya Sundar by Kavt Kanka, (1.5th century) 

9. Ramayana by the poetess Cbandravati, Do 

10. Oopini Kirtan by the {xietees Sula Gayen 

11. AdhuaSundari 

1 2. .Stray leaves containing Kadha Krishna and Yatra songs 
18. The Story of Dewan Isha-Kha 
14. Alai Dnialer Pala 
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But the quality of the poems is not to he judged by quantity. The 
manuscripts, all of them, have been brought to our notice for the first 
time— Mymensing is a place where the Brahminic Renaissance could 
produce little impression. There is no Kulinim amongst the people of 
the soil. The ballads and songs disclose a state of society which existed 
in the Buddhist age, and was not influenced at all by Brahminism. Rural 
poetry, untramelled by scriptural ideas, strikes us as exceedingly charming. 
Most of these songs will occupy a high place in our literature from the ' 
point of poetic excellence. The atmosphere of these {)ocms is one of 
freedom from orthodoxy and is strikingly tmns parent, showing a contrast 
with the complications and artificiality of Bi-ahmanic canons which are 
obvious in the poetry of Bengal proper of those days. 

As Brahmanic influonce in that part of country was not great, the 
language of these songs is far from being Sanskritized. . There is a fair 
amount of Persian element in them, as the rural population of the district 
consists of a large number of Mahomedans. These songs have not 
proceeded from propagaiidism of any sort and shew the very heart of 
popular poetry with all its intense emotion, its simple ideas of life and 
simple! codes of ethics. The language is more akin to Prakrit than to 
Sanskrit'-^a point which will no doubt interest the Philologists. 

These Songs and ballads in some places give us true pictures of social 
history as it was known lo the people as opi)osed to what is found in 
official records. We find in them how justice was dispensed by the 
rulers of the land as also some vivid and life-like sketches of Mahomedan 
worthies. 

In fact from literary, philological and historical points of view, this 
collection seems to me to be invaluable. •These songs are sung by 
the professional rhapsodists aud minstrels of ^the country-side. The 
calling has been pursued from father to son from a remote age and this 
poetical treasure is the heritage of a particular class of men who ])reserve 
it scrupulously and would not allow outsiders to have any {wrtion of it. 
Baba Chandra Kumar inspired by a true and burning love for the rural 
poetry of this district has obtained scraps from* stray singers living 
in remote localities and has thus been able fo recover a whole poem. 
With the materials already collected a new and important chapter of our 
literature will ba\ to be written.” 

* * • ■ a* a 

Tn (he course of an address deliyered by Viscount Haldane 
in London, in July 1021 on ** the Ideals of a Uniyersity and 
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the Bootrine of Relativity** the Visoount spoke of Prof. 
Badhakrishnan’s work as follows : — ■ 

I was reading the other day a book by a Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Mysore^ Dr. Badhakrishnan. It is written in beautiful 
English and shpws that this Professor in India has as great a command of 
Western thought as he has of Eastern thought, and I was particularly struck 
by what he wrote in that book dealing with the influence of philosophy and 
religion, and by what he brought out as taught in the Vedas. He dwelt 
most on the Upanishads, a part of the Brahmanic teaching which falls 
within the Vedas and deals most distinctively with what one might call the 
philosophical conception of Hinduism. And there was the doctrine of 
Relativity, not of Einstein but very much as Kant had it, staring you 
in the face. In 4ristotIe also you find Relativity. That impressed me 
very much, and I suspect that if we studied tlie philosophical systems of 
the East with as much intelligence as we do those of tlie West, we should 
find that they differed very much less than we think, and had common 
foundations which would give identity of outlook of great va^ue. 

And a particular journal in Calcutta, noted for its omis- 
sion, tells us that the Professor’s appointment is an instance of 
jobbery ! 


on...**— 

Q ; ■' .1^ 










